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REILLT or more properly REILY, 
HUGH (rf. 1695?), political writer, was bom 
in CO. Cavan, and became master in chan- 
cery and clerk of the council in Ireland in 
James IPs rei^. He went to France with 
James II, and is said to have been appointed 
lord chancellor of Ireland at St. G^rmains. 
In 16d6 he published ' Ireland's Case briefly 
stated ' (12mo, 2 pts.), without any place on 
the title-page; another edition, also without 
place, appeared in 1720. It gives an account 
of the conduct and misfortunes of the Roman 
catholics in Ireland from the reign of Eliza- 
beth to that of James II, and complains of 
the neglect they suffered under Charles II. 
The statements throughout are general, and 
few dates or particular facts are given. The 
last speech of^Oliver Plunket fq. v.] is added. 
It is said that James H, offended by the tone 
of Reillv's book, dismissed him from his ser- 
vice, fie is believed to have died in 1696. 
The 'Impartial History of Ireland '(London, 
1764) is a reprint of Reilly's ' Ireland's Case,' 
and it was again issued under the same title 
at Dublin in 1787, and as the 'Genuine His- 
tory of Ireland' at Dublin in 1799 and in 
1837. Burke's speech at the Bristol election 
of 1780 is jirinted with the edition of 1787, 
tnd a memoir of Daniel O'Connell with that 
of 1837. The form, paper, and type of the 
book show that it was bought by the popu- 
lace in Ireland; its popularity was due to no 
r^ial merit, but to the fact that it was long 
ost the only printed argument in favour 
of Irish Roman catholics. 

[Sir James Ware's Works, ed. Harris, Dublin. 
1764 ; lUilly's IreUnd's Case.] N. M. 

BEILLT, THOMAS DEVIN (1824- 
1864), Irish revolutionary writer, was the 
ton of Thomas Reilly, a solicitor, who ob- 

TOL. XLvni. 



tained the office of taxing-master for his 
services to the liberal party. The younger 
Reilly was bom in the town of Monaghan 
on 30 March 1824. He was educated tnere 
and at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not 
take a degree. In Dublin he renewed an 
early acquaintanceship with his fellow-towns- 
man, Charles Gavan Duffy, and through him 
became known to the leading Young Ire- 
landers. He sent contributions to the 
' Nation,' and in 1846 joined its staff, writing 
in it fiery and elomient articles. He became 
devotedly attached to John Mitchel [q. v.], 
but did not work well with the other mem- 
bers of the advanced nationalist party, and 
especially disliked Thomas D'Arcy McGee 
[q. v.] When Mitchel broke off his connec- 
tion with the 'Nation' in December 1847, 
Reilly followed his example, and became early 
in 1848 a contributor to Mitchel's newly esta- 
blished paper, the 'United Irishman.' A 
violent article by Reilly, entitled ' The French 
Fashion,' which appeared in the paper on 
4 March 1848, formed one count in the indict- 
ment on which Mitchel was subsequently 
tried. Mitchel declared Reilly's article, for 
which ' he was forced to undergo all the re- 
sponsibility — legal, personal, and mocaL' — 
to be ' one of the most telling revolutionary 
documents ever penned.' Keilly escaped 
from Ireland to New York in 1848, and 
contributed to the Irish-American papers. 
For two years he was editor of the New 
York 'Democratic Review,' and afterwards 
of the presidential organ, the ' Washington 
Union.' lie died suddenly in Washington 
on 6 March 1864, and was buried in Mount 
Olivet cemetery. In May 1881 a fine monu- 
ment was placed over his grave by the 
Irishmen of that city. On 30 March 1860 
he married Jennie Miller in Providencey 
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Bhode Island. She died in Washington on 
29 July 1892. 

Beilly, who could write forcibly, was 
one of the boldest and most impetuous of 
the Young Irelanders. Gavan Duffy severely 
condemns his treatment of D*Arcy McG^, 
whom he assailed with relentless hostility. 
Mitchel, who describes him as ' the largest 
heart, the most daring spirit, the loftiest 
senius of all Irish rebels in these latter 
days,' said that ' in all the wild activity of 
his life, he never aimed low and never spoke 
falsely/ 

[Life of John Martin, by P. A. S., pp. 76- 
104 ; Savage's '98 and '48 ; Ihi%'8 Young Ire- 
land; Mitchel's Jail Journal ; Irishman, 16 Dec. 
1876; ODonoghue*s Poets of Ireland, p. 213.1 

D. J. O'D. 

KEILLY, WILLIAM EDWARD 
MOYSES (1827-1886), major-general, bom 
at Scfurragh, co. Down, on 13 Jan. 1827, was 
fourth son of James Miles Reilly of Cloon 
Eavin, co. Down, bv Emilia, second dau^ter 
of the Rev. Hugh Montgomery of Grey 
Abbey. He was educated at Christ's Hos- 
pital, and at the age of fifteen became a cadet 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
He was commissioned as second lieutenant 
in the royal artillery on 18 Dec. 1845, pro- 
moted first lieutenant on 8 April 1846, and 
second captain on 17 Feb. 1854. In that 
year he was appointed aide-de-camp to 
General Fox-Strangways, who commanded 
the artillery in the Crimea ; but, on his way 
out from England, he learned that Strang- 
ways had been killed in the battle of Inker- 
man. He went on to the Crimea, and volun- 
teered for service as a battery officer. He 
was emploved in the trenches through the 
winter, and in February 1855 he was made 
adjutant (and subsequently brigade-major) 
of the siege-train. He was present at the 
several bombardments, and was three times 
mentioned in despatches. He received a 
brevet majority on 2 Nov. 1855, the Legion 
of Honour of France, and the fifth class of 
the Medjidi^, and was created C.B. Afler 
the fall of SelMistopol he was deputy-adjutant 
quartermaster-general at the headauarters of 
tne army till it left the Crimea in June 1856. 
From December 1856 to April 1859 Reilly 
was aide-de-camp to Sir Richard Dacres, 
commanding the royal artillery in Ireland, 
and, under Dacres*s direction, he compiled the 
official account of the artillery operations of 
the siege of Sebastopol. 

During the war of 1866 between Prussia 
and Austria he was sent out as British com- 
missioner with the I'russian army, but could 
not join it till 19 July, when the fighting 
ver. He wrote a memorandum on the 
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Prussian army, or rather on its system of 
supply and transport, as tested in the field, 
and on its artillery material. While gene- 
rally favourable, he blamed the hospital 
arrangements, and he pronounced the breech- 
loading guns inferior to muzzle-loading guns, 
and, for some purposes, even to smooth- 
bores. 

Reilly became regimental lieutenant-colo- 
nel in 1868, and next year was the guest of 
Lord Mayo in India, whence he wrote some 
descriptive letters to the ' Times ' newspaper. 
He spoke French fluently, and at the end 
of October 1870, while the siege of Paris 
was going on, he was sent out as extra mili- 
tary attache to the British embassy at Tours. 
He at once joined the headquarters of the 
French army of the Loire, and became the 
channel for distributing British contribu- 
tions in aid of the wounded. He was pre- 
sent at Beaune-la-Rolande, and the subse- 
Suent battles in front of Orleans. The 
urried evacuation of Orleans by the French 
in the night of 4 Dec took place without his 
knowledge. He was arrested there next 
morning Dy the Prussians, and sent to Exig- 
land bv way of Saarbriick and BelgiumTHe 
wished, to rejoin the British embassy, then at 
Bordeaux, but the British government de- 
cided that he should not. Jn. recognition of 
his services the French government raised 
him to the grade of officer of the Legion of 
Honour on 20 March 1872, and commander 
on 4 Nov. 1878. 

From April 1871 to January 1876 he was 
employed in the war office as assistant di- 
rector of artillery. During this time he 
made several visits abroad to report on artil- 
lery questions : to Berlin in 1872, to France 
and to the Vienna exhibition in 1873. He 
also accompanied the Duke of Edinburgh to 
Russia in 1874. In his reports he still 
adhered to his preference for muzzle-load- 
ing guns, and did not think Great Britain 
had much to borrow from foreign artil- 
lery. 

He became brevet-colonel on 22 Aug. 1873, 
and regimental colonel on 25 Sept. 1877. In 
January 1879 he was appointed to command 
the royal artillery at Aidershot, but in the 
following month he was sent out to South 
Afirica, in a similar capacity, to take part in 
the Zulu war, which was then entering on 
its second stage. Wliile he was inspecting 
one of his batteries his horse fell with him, 
and broke his wrist ; and this prevented his 
being present at Ulundi. After his return, 
in 1883, he became director of artillery at 
the war office, with the temporary nuik of 
brigadier-general. He resigned this post at 
the end of 1884 on account of ill-healtb 
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On 1 May 1885 he was appointed inspector- 
general of artillery, with the rank of major- 
general. On 28 July 1886 he died on board 
the steamer Mistletoe while engaged in the 
inspection of the artillery at Guernsey. He 
was buried with military honours at Cheri- 
ton, near Sand^te. A tablet and window 
in memory of him were put up in St. George^s 
garrison church at Woolwich by his brother- 
officers. 

Reilly's knowledge of all matters pertain- 
ing to his arm of the service was most com- 
SrehensiTe, and as a practical artilleryman 
e had no rival. The energy that underlay his 
normal composure was conspicuously shown 
in the last months of his life, when he vin- 
dicated the ordnance department from the 
charges formulated by Colonel Hope in the 
columns of the ' Times.' ' I deny the charges 
you make; I defv you to prove them; I assert 
that they are false ! ' was the last emphatic 
declaration of Reilly, written from Guernsey. 
A commission on warlike stores was ap- 
pointed, under the chairmanship of Sir James 
Fitxjames Stephen [q. v.], to investigate the 
allegations ; its report supported the charge 
of weak administration, but refuted that of 
corruption. 

Reilly published, besides pamphlets on the 
artillery or military organisation of France 
and Prussia : 1. ' An Account of the Artillery 
Operations before Sebastopol,' 4to, 1859 

i written by desire of the secretary of state 
or war). 2. * Military Forces of the King- 
dom ; ' pamphlet, 1867. 3. * Supply of Ammu- 
nition to an Army in the Field; pamphlet, 
1873. 4. ' War Material at the Vienna Ex- 
hibition; ' pamphlet, 1873. 

[Official Army List; Becords of the Kojral 
Horse Artillery; Times, 19 April 1867; Pall 
Hall Gazette, 3 April 1873; Morning Poet, 
29 July 1886 ; private information.] E. M. L. 

REIMBS, PHILIP DE (1246P-1296), ro- 
mance writer. [See Philip de Rsmi.] 

REINAGLB, GEORGE PHILIP (1802- 
1835), marine painter, youngest son of 
Eamsay Richard Reinagle [q. y.], was bom 
in 1802. He was a pupil of his father, but 
he ^[ained much facility in the treatment of 
manne subjects by copying the works of the 
Butch painters Bakhuisen and Willem yan 
de.Velae. He exhibited first at the Royal 
Academy in 1822, when he sent a portrait of 
a ffentleman ; but in 1824 he contributed a 
' Ship in a Storm firing a Signal of Distress,' 
and a 'Calm,' and in 1825 < A Dutch Fleet 
of the Seyenteenth Century coming to Anchor 
in a Breeze,' and other nayal subjects in the 
following years. In 1827 he was present on 
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board the Mosquito at the battle of Nayarino, 
and on his return he drew on stone, and 
published in 1828, 'Illustrations of the 
Battle of Nayarin,' which was followed by 
' Illustrations of the Occurrences at the En- 
trance of the Bay of Patras between the 
English Squadron and Turkish Fleets, 1827.' 
He also painted incidents of these engage- 
ments, widch were exhibited in 1829, 1830, 
and 1831. He was present with the Eng- 
lish fleet on the coast of Portugal in 1833, and 
his picture of ' Admiral Napier's Glorious 
Triumph oyer the Miguelite Squadron ' was 
one of his contributions to the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1834. Four naval subjects in 1835 
were his last exhibited works. He worked 
both in oil and in watercolours, and gave 
much promise as a painter of shipping and 
marine pieces. His works appeared also at 
the British Institution, and occasionally at 
the Society of British Artists. 

Reinagle died at 11 Great Randolph 
Street, Camden Town, London, on 6 Dec. 
1835, aged 33. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Koyal Academy Exhibition Cata- 
logues, 1822-35; British Institution Exhibition 
Catalogues (Living Artists), 1825-35 J 

K. E. G. 

REINAGLE, JOSEPH (1762-1836), 
music composer, the son of a German mu- 
sician resiaent in England, was horn at 
Portsmouth in 1762. He was at first in- 
tended for the navy, hut became apprentice 
to a jeweller in Edinburgh. Then, adopting 
music as a profession, he studied the French 
horn and trumpet with his father, and soon 
appeared in public as a player of those in- 
struments. Acting on meoical advice, he 
abandoned the wind instruments, and studied 
the violoncello under Schetky (who married 
his sister^, and the violin under Aragoni and 
Pinto. He succeeded so well that he was 
appointed leader of the Edinburgh Theatre 
band. After appearing as a 'cellist in Lon- 
don, he went in 1784 to Dublin, where he 
remained for two years. Returning to Lon- 
don, he took a prominent position in the 
chief orchestras, and was principal 'cello at 
the Salomon concerts under Haydn, who 
showed him much kindness. Engaged to 
play at the Oxford concerts, he was so well 
received that he settled in the city and died 
there in 1836. Reinagle was a very able 
violoncellist, and enioyed a wide popularity. 
Nathaniel Gk)w [q. v. J was one of his Eainburgh 
pupils. He composed a good deal of music 
for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, and 
wrote a * Concise Introduction to the Art of 
playingtheyioloncello,'London,1835, which 
went through four editions. A younger 

^1 
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brother, Hugh, was also a 'cellist of some 
note. 

A son, Alexander Robekt Reinagle 
(1709-1877), musician, bom at Brighton on 
21 Aug. 1799, was from 1823 to 1853 organist 
of St. J?eterVin-the-East, Oxford, ana died 
at Kidlington, where he is buried, on 6 April 
1877. lie published < Psalm Tunes for the 
Voice and Pianoforte ' (circa 1830), in which 
appears the tune 'St. Peter,' now widely 
used, and included in most church collections 
(Parr, Church of EngL Psalmody; Loye, 
Scottish Church Music). 

[Biogr. Diet, of Musicians, 1824; Grove's 
Diet, of Music; Wasielewski's VioloDcello and 
its History (Stigand's edit), pp. 191, 216.] 

J. C« H. 

REINAGLE, PHILIP (1749-1833), 
animal and landscape painter, was bom in 
1749. He entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy in 1769, and afterwards became a 
pupil of Allan Ramsay (1713-1784) [q. v.], 
whom he assisted in the numerous portraits 
of George III and Queen Charlotte. He ex- 
hibited first at the Royal Academy in 1773, 
sending portraits almost exclusively until 
1785, when the monotonous work of pro- 
ducing replicas of royal portraits appears to 
have given him a distaste for portraiture, and 
to have led him to abandon it for animal 
painting. He became very successful in his 
treatment of sporting dogs, especially spaniels, 
of birds, and of dead game. In 178/, how- 
ever, he sent to the academy a ' View taken 
from Brackendale Hill, Norfolk,' and from 
that time his exhibited works were chiefly 
landscapes. He was elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1787, but did not be- 
come an academician until 1812, when he 
presented as his diploma picture * An Eagle 
and a Vulture disputing with a Hyeena.' 
He likewise exhibited frequently at the Bri- 
tish Institution. Reinagle was also an ac- 
complished copyist of the Dutch masters, 
and his reproauctions of the cattle-pieces 
and landscapes of Paul Potter, Ruysdael, 
Hobbema, Berchem, Wouwerman, Adriaan 
van de Velde, Karel Du Jardin, and others 
have often been passed off as originals. He 
also made some of the drawings for Dr. 
Thornton's * New Illustration of the Sexual 
System of Linnaeus,' 1799-1807, and for his 
* Philosophy of Boteny,' 1809-10 ; but his 
best drawings for book illustration were those 
of dogs for Taplin*s ' Sportsman's Cabinet,' 
1803, which were admirably engraved by 
John Scott. 

Reinagle died at 5 York Place, Chelsea, 
London, on 27 Nov. 1838, aged 84. His son, 
Ramsay Richard Reinagle, is noticed sepa- 
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rately. A drawing by him, ' Fox-huntings* 
the Death,' is in the South Kensington Mu- 



seum. 



[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists of the 
English School, 1878 ; Bryan's Dictionary of 
Painters and I^mvers, ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong, 1886-9, iu 356 ; Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition Catalogues, 1773-1827; British Institn- 
tion Exhibition Catalogues (Living Artists), 
1806-29.] R. E. G. 

REINAGLE, RAMSAY RICHARD 
(1775-1862), portrait, landscape, and animal 
painter, son of Philip Reinagle [q. v.], was 
bom on 19 March 1775. He was a pupil of 
his father, whose style he followed, and he 
exhibited at the Roval Academy as early as 
1788. He afterwards went to Italy, and was 
studying in Rome in 1796. Subsequently he 
visited Holland in order to study from the 
Dutch masters. After his return home he 
painted for a time at Robert Barker's pano- 
rama in Leicester Square, and then entered 
into partnership with Thomas Edward Barker, 
Robert's eldest son, who was not himself an 
artist, in order to erect a rival building in the 
Strand. They produced panoramas of Rome, 
the Bay of Naples, Florence, Gibraltar, Al- 
gesiras Bay, and Paris, but in 1816 disposed 
of their exhibition to Henry Aston Barker 
[q. v.] and John Burford (Art Journal, 1857, 
p. 47). 

In 1805 Reinagle was elected an associate 
of the Society or Painters in Watercolours, 
and in 1806 a member. He became treasurer 
in 1807, and was president from 1808 to 1812. 
Between 1806 and 1812 he sent to its exhi- 
bitions sixty-seven drawings, mostly Italian 
landscapes and scenery of the English lakes. 
During the same period he exhibited portraits 
and landscapes in oil at the Royal Academy, 
of which he became an associate in 1814, and 
an academician in 18i^3. He was a clever 
copyist of the old masters, and is said to have 
been much employed by a picture-dealer in 
restoring and * improving ' their works. In 
1848 he sent to the Royal Academy exhibition 
as his own work a small picture of * Shipping in 
a Breeze and Rainy Weather off Hurst (Castle,' 
painted by a young artist named J. W. Yarnold, 
which he nad purchased at a broker's shop, and 
in which he had made some slight alterations. 
Attention was called to the imposition, and 
a full inquiry made by the academy resulted 
in his being called upon to resign his diploma 
as a royal academician. In 18(K) he published 
in the* Literary Ghuette* (pp. 296, 342) two 
letters in which he unsuccessfully endea- 
voured to exculpate himself. He continued 
to exhibit at the academy until 1857, but in 
his later years sank into poverty, and wae 
assisted by a pension from the funds of the 
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academy. He died at Chelsea on 17 Nov. 
1862. Qeorge Philip Keinagle [q. v.] was 
hisyoiuigest son. 

Tliere are by Reinaffle in the South Ken- 
sington Museum a small oil-painting of Rydal 
Mountains * and seyen landscapes in water- 
colours. The Bridgewater and Grosvenor 
Galleries have each a landscape by him, and 
there is in the National Gallery of Scotland a 
fine copy of the 'Coup de Lance* by Rubens. 
Three plates, 'Richmond/ 'Sion House/ and 
*The Caning of Waterloo Bridge/ in W. B. 
Cooke*s * The Thames/ were engraved after 
him by Robert Wallis, and many of the 
illustrations in Peacock's ' Polite Repository/ 
from 1818 to 1880, were engraved by John 
INe from his designs. There is also a view 
of * Haddon Hall/ engraved by Robert Wallis, 
in the * Bijou ' for 1828, and one of < Bothwell 
Castle,' engraved by Edward Finden, in Til- 
lotson's ' Album of Scottish Scenery,' 1860. 

Reinagle wrote the scientific and explana- 
tory notices to Turner's * Views in Sussex,' 
published in 1819, and the life of Allan Ram- 
say in Allan Cunningham's ' Lives of the 
British Painters.' 

[Rogefs History of the *01d Watercolour' 
Society, 1891, i. 212, 277; Sandby's History of 
the Koyal Academy of Aita, 1862, ii. 35 ; Red- 
grave's Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers, ed. Giaves and Armstrong, 
1886-9, ii. 356; Royal Academy Exhibition 
Catalogues, 1788-1857; Art Journal, 1848 p. 280, 
1863 p. 16.] R. E. G. 

REINBALD. [See Regenbald.] 

BEINHOLD, THOMAS (1690 P-1 751), 
singer, reputed to be the son of the arch- 
bishop of Dresden, was bom in Dresden 
about 1690. He early showed an aptitude 
for music, which his family apparently dis- 
couraged. But he secretly left Dresden to 
follow Handel, a friend of his reputed father, 
to LfOndon. There, through Handel's good 
offices, he came under the protection of 
Frederick, prince of Wales, who ultimately 
stood sponsor to his eldest son (see below). 
In 1731 Reinhold, described as Reynholds, 
was singing at the Haymarket Theatre. He 
sang in the first performance of HandeFs 
'Arminio' at Covent Garden on 12 Jan. 
1787, and created principal parts in many of 
Handel's operas and oratorios (Obove, Diet, 
of Music and Musicians^ iii. 103). Reinhold 
was one of the founders, in 1738, of the Royal 
Society of Musicians. When yocal music 
wa3 added to the other attractions of Vaux- 
hall G^ardens in 1745, Reinhold was one of 
the first singers engaged. He died in Chapel 
Stieet, Soho, in 1751, and on 20 May 



Garrick lent his theatre for a benefit per- 
formance for his widow and children (cf. 
London Daily Advertiser), 

His son, Chables Fbedekick Reinhold 
(\ 737-1815), bass singer, was bom in London 
in 1737, and became a chorister at St. Paul's 
and the Chapel Royal. He was brought up 
by the Royal Society of Musicians, ana made 
his first appearance on the stage as Oberon 
in Christopner Smith's opera ' The Fairies ' 
in 1755. Pour years later he began a long 
career as singer at Marylebone Gi^ens. He 
seems to haye been an actor as well as a 
singer, for he appeared at the gardens on 
30 Oct. 1769, as Giles in the ' Maid of the 
Mill.' He also san^ at many of the Lent 
oratorios in 1784 ana subsecjuent years, and 
in 1784 he was one of the principal basses at 
the Handel commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey. In the preyious year he had been 
appointed organist of St. George-the-Martyr, 
Bloomsbury. He retired from public life in 
1797, and died in Somers Town on 29 Sept. 
1815. He is described as an admirable 
singer, but a parsimonious man. 

[Musical Times, 1877, p. 273 ; Parke's Musical 
Memoirs, vol. i. passim, but pp. 249-50 espe- 
cially ; Burner's Hist, of Music, iv. 401 ; Oul- 
ton's ContinuHtion of Victor and Oulton's His- 
tories of the Theatres of London and Dublin.] 

R. H. L. 

REISEN, CHARLES CHRISTIAN 
(1680-1725), gem-engraver, bom in 1680 in 
the parish of St. Clement Danes, London, 
was the eldest son of Christian Reisen, a 
goldsmith, of Trondjhem in Norway. The 
elder Reisen, leaving Norway, visited Scot- 
land about 1664, and worked for two years 
at Aberdeen for a goldsmith named Melvin. 
In September 1666 he came to London, and 
began to work as an engraver of seals. He 
was afterwards confined to the Tower for 
four years on suspicion of engraving dies for 
coining, but was discharged without a trial, 
and died in England about 1700, leaving a 
widow and several children. 

Charles Christian Reisen, who had made 
rapid progress as a gem and seal engraver 
under his father's instruction, became the 
support of the family, being principally em- 
ployed in cutting crests and arms. He gained 
little from an introduction to Prince George 
of Denmark, but attracted the attention of 
Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, who permitted 
him to study the antique in his library and 
museum. In course of time Reisen formed a 
collection of ' medals,' prints, drawings, and 
books, and was chosen director of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller's academy. On the trial of Bishop 
Atterbury, he was examined as an expert as 
to the impression of a seal. Horace Walpole 
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was another of his patrons, and for him he 
made several cornelian intaglios. Reisen re- 
ceived commissions from Denmark, Germany, 
and France, as well as from Englishmen. 
Walpole caUs him * a great artist,' but King 
(^Anti^fue Qems and Rings ^^^ 445) is of opinion 
that his intaglios are deficient in finish, owing 
to the rapiditv of his mode of execution. 
Among Reisen^ intaglios — he did not attempt 
cameos — were specimens bearing the heads of 
Faustina the lader, Faustina the Younger, 
Lucilla, Charles I of England, and Charles aU 
of Sweden. Claus {d» 1739), Smart, and 
Seaton are named as his pupils. 

Vertue describes Reisen as a jovial and 
humorous man who, being illiterate, had, by 
conversing with men of various countries, 
' composed a dialect so droll and diverting 
that it grew into a kind of use among his 
acquaintance, and he threatened to publish 
a dictionary of it.' Reisen was usuallyKnown 
in England as ' Christian,' and ' Christian's 
mazzard' was a joke among his friends. Sir 
James Thomhill drew an extempore profile 
of him, and Matthew Prior added the distich : 

This, drawn by candle light and hazard, 

Was meant to show Charles Christian's mazzard. 

A portrait of Reisen was painted by Vander- 
bank, and is engraved by Freeman in Wal- 
pole^s 'Anecdotes' (ed. Womum, ii. 097). 
Other en^pravings by Bretherton and O.White 
are mentioned by Bromley. 

Reisen died of gout on 15 Dec. 1725 in 
the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, where he had chiefly lived, though he 
had also (about 1720) a house at Putney, 
nicknamed ' Bearsdenhall.' He was buried 
in St. Paul's, Covent Garden, * on the north 
side next to the steps.' He appointed his 
friend. Sir James Thomhill, one of his exe- 
cutors, and, dying a bachelor, left the bulk 
of his fortune to a maiden sister who had 
Uved with him, and a portion to his brother 
John. 

[Walpole's Anecd. of Painting, ii. 697-9; 
Raspe's Tassie ; Nagler*s Kunstler-Lczicon ; 
King's Antique Gems and Rings.] W. W. 

RELHAN, ANTHONY, M.D. (1715- 
1776), physician, was bom in Ireland in 
1715, and educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he became a scholar in 1734, and 
B.A. in 1735. On 15 Oct. 1740 he began 
to study medicine at Leyden, and on 12 July 
1743 graduated M.D. at Dublin. He became 
a fellow of the King and Queen's College 
of Physicians of Ireland in October 1747, 
and was elected president of the college in 
1755. Three vears later he left Dublm in 
consequence of disagreements with other fel- 
lows of the college as to the propriety of his 



prescribing the powder called after Robert 
James, M.£). [q. v.], a remedy of which the 
composition was kept secret by the proprie- 
tor. He settled as a physician at Brignton 
in 1759, and in 1761 published ' A Short 
History of Brighthelmstone ' (London, 8vo), 
then a town of about two thousand inhabi- 
tants, of which the main purpose is to give 
an account of climate, nuneral spring, and 
other advantages of the place as a residence 
for invalids. In 1763, ha^dng been incor- 
porated M.D. at Cambridge, he became a 
candidate or member of the College of Phvsi- 
cians of London, and was elected a fellow 
on 25 June 1764. In the same year he pub- 
lished ' Refutation of the Reflections [by D. 
Rust and others] against Inoculation. He 
delivered at the College of Physicians the 
Gulstonian lectures in 1765, and the Harveian 
oration on 18 Oct. 1770. The oration, which 
is altogether occupied with the praise of Lin- 
acre and the other benefactors of the college, 
dwells at some length on the friendship of 
Erasmus and Linacre. Relhan used to reside 
and practise at Brighton during the bathing 
season. He was twice married, and by his 
first wife had one son, Richard, who is sepa- 
rately noticed, and a daughter. He died 
in October 1776, and was buried in the 
Marylebone graveyard in Paddington Street, 
London. 

[Monk's Coll. of Phys. ii. 257 ; Works.] 

N. M. 

RELHAN, RICHARD (1754-1823), 
botanist and editor of Tacitus, son of Dr. 
Anthony Relhan [q. v.], was born at Dublin 
in 1754. He was elected a king's scholar 
at Westminster School in 1767, and was ad- 
mitted a scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on 7 May 1773. He graduated B.A. 
in 1776 and M.A. in 1779, and, having taken 
holy orders, was chosen in 1781 fellow and 
conduct (or chaplain) of Kin^s College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1783 Professor Thomas Martyn 
(1735-1825) [q. v.] gave Relhan all the manu- 
script notes ne nad made on Cambridge plants 
since the publication of his ' Plantoe Canta- 
brigienses in 1763 (cf. Gobham, Memoirs of 
John and Thomas Martyn, pp. 124-5). With 
this assistance Relhan published his chief 
work, the* Flora Cantabrigiensis,' in 1785, de- 
scribing several new plants and including 
seven plates engraved by James Sowerby. 
It appears from his letters that he proposed 
to issue a * Flora Anglica,' but did not meet 
with sufficient encouragement. He published 
supplements to the 'flora Cantabrigiensis' 
in 1787, 1788, and 1793, and second and 
third editions of the whole in 1802 and 1820 
(Cambridge, 8vo), the last edition being 
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greatly amplified. In 1787 he printed ' Heads 
of Lectures on Botany read in the University 
of Cambridge.' Relhan was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and in 1788 became one of the 
original fellows of the Linnean Society. In 
1791 he accepted the college rectory of 
Heminflby, Lincolnshire. Living in retire- 
ment there, he devoted himself to the study 
of Tacitus. In 1809 he published an edition 
of ' Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum et de 
Vita Agricol© ' (8vo ; 2nd edit. 1818, 8vo; 
drd edit. 1829, 12mo) ; and in 1819 an edi- 
tion of the ' Historia ' (8vo). His annota- 
tions were largely based upon those of the 
French Jesuit scholar, Gabnel Brotier. Kel- 
han died on 28 March 1823. 

As a botanist he showed most origina- 
lity in dealing with the Cryptogamia. His 
name was commemorated by L*H6ritier in 
a genus, Relhaniaf comprising a few species 
ofSouth African Compositee. 

[Welch's Westminster Scholars, p. 396 ; Geut. 
Mag. 1823,1. 380 ; Gradaati Cantabr. ; informa- 
tioQ kindly given by W. Aldis Wright, esq. ; 
Allibone's Diet, of English Literature ; Lysons's 
Environs of London, lii. 265-6; Qorham's Me- 
moirs of John and Thomas Martjn, 1830.] 

G. S. B. 

RELLY, JAMES (1722P-1778), univer- 
aalist, was bom at Jeffreston, Pembrokeshire, 
about 1722 and educated at the Pembroke 
grammar school. An ungovernable youth of 
great bodily strength, he was apprenticed to 
a cow-&rrier. It is reported that he joined 
some young fellows who planned to make 
game of George Whitefield, but Whitefield's 
preaching at once laid hold of him. This must 
nave been about 1741, the date of White- 
field's first preaching tour inWales. He made 
Whitefield 8 acquamtance, and became one 
of his preachers, as also did his brother John. 
His first station was at Rhyddlanffwraig,near 
Narberth, Pembrokeshire, where he remained 
a few vears. In 1747 he reported to White- 
field the result of a missionanr tour to Bris- 
tol, Bath, Gloucestershire, and Birmingham. 
He broke with Whitefield on doctrinal 
grounds ; his views on the certainty of sal- 
vation being regarded as antinomian. For 
some time he seems to have travelled as a 
preacher on his own account. In 1756 we 
nnd him at Carrickfergus, delivering, in oppo- 
sition to John Wesley, a ' pointless harangue 
about hirelings and false prophets.' On 2 April 
1761 Wesley writes of him and others as 
* wretches ' who ' call themselves methodists,' 
beinff really antinomian. 

Aoout this time Kelly definitely adopted 
universalism, which he viewed as a logical 
conseqnence of the universal efficacy of the 
death of Ohrist. He settled in London as 



a preacher at Goachmakers' Hall, Addle 
Street, Wood Street. In 1764 a chancery 
action was brought against him by a York- 
shire lady, who had given him a sum of 
money and executed a deed securing to him 
an annuity of 6/. It was alleged that Relly 
had fraudulently obtained these benefits while 
the grantor was in a state of religious frenzy. 
Unc&r an order of the court the deed was 
cancelled and the money refunded. Shortly 
afterwards Relly removed to a meeting- 
house in Bartholomew Close (formerly pres- 
byterian), which had just been vacated by 
Wesley. Here he remained till midsummer 
1769, when the lease expired. He then 
secured (October 1769) a meeting-house in 
Crosby Square (formerly presbyterian), where 
he continued to preach till his death, but his 
cause did not thrive, and he had no imme- 
diate successor in this country [see Wiir- 
CHE8TER, ElhananI. He made a convert, 
however, in 1770, of John Murray, who was 
the founder of the universalist churches in 
America. Relly is said to have shown much 
natural ability and a generous disposition, 
under a rough manner. He died on 26 April 
1778, and was interred in the baptist burial- 
ground. Maze Pond, Southwark ; the inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone represents him as ' aged 
66 years.' Two elegies were written by ad- 
mirers. He left a widow and one daughter, 
who was living in 1808 and had issue. John 
Relly Beard [q. v.] was named after him, but 
was not a descendant. Relly *s portrait was 
twice engraved. 

He published, besides single sermons: 
1. ' Remarks on ... A Dialogue between a 
True . . . and an Erroneous Alethodist,' &c., 
1761, 8vo. 2. * Salvation completed ... in 
Christ, as the Covenant of the People,' &c., 
1763, 8vo ; later edit. 1762, 4to. 3. * The Tryal 
of Spirits,' &c., 1766, 8vo. 4. * Union ; or a 
Treatise of the Consanguinity . . . between 
Christ and His Church,' &c., 1769, 8vo; 
later edits. 1760, 8vo, 1761, 8vo. 6. * Anti- 
Christ resisted,' &c., 1761, 8vo. 6. *The 
Salt of the Sacrifice, or . . . Christian Baptism,' 
&c. [1762], 8vo. 7. * The Sadducee Detected,' 
&c., 1764, 8vo [see Coppin, Richabd]. 8. * An 
El^y on . . . Whitefield,' &c., 1770, 8vo. 
9. * Epistles, or the Great Salvation Con- 
templated,' &c., 1776, 8vo. 10. 'Thoughts 
on tne Cherubimical Mystery,' &c., 1 780, 8vo. 
In conjunction with his brother John, he 
published a volume of original 'Christian 
Hymns, Poems, and Spiritual Songs,' &c., 
1768, 8vo. He edited also a collection of 
hymns, 1792, 12mo, and left manuscripts 
enumerated by Wilson, including a drama, 
' Prince Llewellyn.' Most of his works are 
still kept in print in America. 
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[WilaoD*§ Difleentiiig Churches of London, 
1808, i. 858 sq., 1810 iii. 184, 886; Mandens 
DietionATj of Chriitian Chorches [1854], pp. 
853 iq.; Tjerman's Life of Wesley, 1870, i. 
536 sq., ii. 240, 400.] A. G. 

RELPH, JOSEPH (1712-1743), Cum- 
berUnd poet, was bom on 3 Dec. 1712 at 



mas of York and Remigioa aooompanied 
Lanfranc to Rome in 1071, they were both 
suspended from their office by Alexander U. 
Remigius himself says that the reason for 
his suspension was his consecration by Sti- 
gand ; but Eadmer (Hist, Nov, pp. 10, 11), 
who is followed by William of Bialmesburyy 



Churchtown, a smaU esUte belonging to his "cnbee it to the charge of smiony. Both 

lather in the parish of Sebergham, Cumber- "fcounts agree that Remigius was restored 

land. His father, though a freeholder or Y^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^}^^ 

' statesman ' of very smaU means, procured he then made his profession of obedience, 
for his son an excellent education at the ! .^ ^he first years of his episcopate Remi- 

celebrated school of the Rev. Mr. Yates of giiw commenced to build on a worthy scale 

Appleby. At fifteen Joseph went to Glasgow, at Dordiester ; but in 1072 a council held 

but soon returned to fill the post of master in *J T^ «^^' ^T^^ that bishops should fix 

the smallgrammarschool of his native vilhige. theu- se^ m cities instead of villages (Wiix. 

Taking holy orders, he also succeeded to the ^^^' .^^. ^^snf^f "• ^)-. ^^ accwd- 

incumbency of the parish of Sebergham, a "^ce with this decision, Remigius soon after 

perpetual curacy. This, it is said, was hardly transferred his see to Lincoln. &)me autho- 

worth 30/. a vear ; and it is probable that "ties put the date as late as 1086, when the 

his income at' no time exceeded oO/. a year, change was completed (Schalby, p. 194, cf. 

After working energetically to reform the GiR. Cambb. vii. 19 n.) It is possible that 

rough manners of his parishioners and to ^"^«?"? was implicated in tlie rebeUion 

educate their children, he died at the early ?J *^**P^ Guader m 1076, for Henry of 

age of thirtv-two, on 26 June 1743, at his Huntmgdon says that he was accused of 

father's house, Churchtown. He was buried treason, but cleared by a ^nant, who went 

at Sebergham, and there is a monument with l^iP'^'l^'^.^^ii^' *^ \^**^' ^ff^rum, p. 

an inscription to his memory in the church. 212). In 10.6 Remigius made a second 

Relph's poetical works were first published JJfJt to Rome with Lanfranc (Ord. Vit. m. 

in 1747 under the title of * A Miscellany of ??*)• Jen years later he was one of the 

Poems,' Glasgow, 8vo. They were edited by I^mesday commissioners for \\ oicestershire 

Thomas Sanderson, who suppUed a life of (Ellis i. 20). At Lmcoln Remigius b^ran 

the author and a pastoral elegy on his death, to build the cathedral on tbe cast le hill. The 

A second edition appeared at Carlisle in ^^^^^ w?« completed m 1092, and Remigius 

1798, with the life of the author, and en- P^posed to have it consecrated. But he was 

gravings by Thomas Bewick. Relph's best opposed by Thomas of York, who renewed a 

verses are in the dialect of his native county ; ^Iwrn to jurisdiction previously preferred 

they show talent and appreciation of natural ?5l?, **>^^^*^5^- lyemigius, however, bribed 

beauties. *^ illiam Rufus, who ordered the bishops to 

rr, i. , XT. .. ^ « t ^ ^ assemble for the cathedral's consecration on 

Tif ^ ,?or''°f,?«'^;72( -^.o^^fin- •' ?oi°o* » ^^7 (Fi^»- Wig. ii. 30, Engl. Hist. Soc.) 

Mag. 1790 11 1166, 1791 i. 520.1800 11.1212. Rut three davs nreviouslv on Ascension dav 

1820 i. 228, 1823 ii. 486 ; Memoir in PotmB.! ^ut tnreeaays preMOUsiy, on Ascension day, 

' AN ^^y» Remigius died without seeing the 

completion of nis work (cf. GiR. Cambr. vii. 
REMIGIUS (<f. 1092), bishop of Lincoln, 21, w. 2). He was buried before the altar 
was in 1066 almoner of Fecamp, and con- of the holy cross in the cathedral. His re- 
tributed one ship with twenty knights for mains were translated in 1124, when they 
the invasion of England by the Normans, were found still incorrupt (ib, vii. 22, 26- 
lle took part in the expedition, and was pre- 26). 

sent at the battle of Hastings. In the fol- I Remigius had a great soul in a little body ; 

lowing year he received the bishopric of , William of Malmesbury adds that he was so 

Dorchester, according to later scandal as the I small as to seem ' pene portentum hominis ; ' 

price of his aid to the Conqueror. Remi- Henryof Huntingdon that he was 'swarthy in 



ffius was consecrated by Stigand, then arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; according to his own 
account, he was unaware of the uncano- 
nical character of Stigand*s position {Pro- 
/(SMton ap. GiR. Cambr. vii. 161). In spite 
of this flaw in his own consecration, Remi- 
gius was one of the bishops who consecrated 



hue, but comely in looks' (6r^«^a Fimtificum, 
p. 313; Hist, Anglontmy p. 212). Henry of 
Huntingdon, who was well acquainted with 
the bishop's contemporaries at Lincoln, gives 
no hint as to special sanctity of character. 
The tradition of the saintliness of Remigius 
appears to have grown up at Lincoln in the 



Lanfranc on 29 Aug. 1070. But when Tho- course of the twelfth century. Giraldus 
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Cunbrenais a»f i tlut miraclM were worked 
■ttliebiBhop'Btoinbiue(ul7M]124; but he 
no doubt wrote to order, to establub the 
bubop'a fmme u & local saint. Oiialdun 
nrged Hugh of Wells to procure the canoniea- 
tion of KemigiuB (Opera, \\i. 6), but tbie 
wiih waa never gratified. Matthew Paris, 
however, speaks of him ai a aaiat, and ro^ 
cords miracles that were worked at hie tomb 
in 1253 and 1266 (t. 41», 4W). 

HetnigiuB built and endowed his cathedral 
at Lincoln on the model of Rouen, and esta- 
blished twentf-one canonries. It was in-- 
iured by a fire in 1124, and almost destroyed 
bj an earthquake in 1186 (Bebeskti Aas&B, 
i. 337). The only part which stjll exists is 
a portion of the west front, which is a fine 
specimen of earl; Norman work. RemiKiu» 
introduced Benedictine monks to the al^; 
of St. MsTT at Stow before 1076, and pro- 
cured for them the annexation of the abbey 
atEynstuun in 1091. He also assisted in the 
lefounding of Bardnay priory between 1066 
andl069. GiralduswTongl^creditahimwith 
the foundation of a hospital for lepers at 
Lincoln. 

[William of Malmesbiirj, Oeala PoDtiBenm, 
pp. 39, BS, 312-13 ; Hsanr uf Hantjugdoii, Hist, 
^gloram, pp. S13-16; De CoDtemptn Hundi, 
300-2; CbronicoQ de Bamcnis. pp. SU4. SIO. 
jM^t Utm are by OimidaR Cambreosia abont 
Il»6,andb:r John Schalbynbont 1320; the life 
b^Giraldna iaenlogiBlicaaduiitnistirartliT; buth 
his and Schalbj'i liTei nre, however, deriTed in 
part from l/incoln recurda; ihey are printed in . 
Tol. Tii. pp. 9-31 and 193-C in the HolU Stries 
•ditionofOiraldas'a works; theProfeasJoaofKe- I 
migiu to I^Jiftane is giTCD on pp. ] Sl-2 of the 
tamo Tolnme; s«e also Mr. Dimock'ii preface, pp. 
xv-ixiti. For KemigJQs's work at Lincola see a 
paper W the Rar. Q. A. Poole in TrHOBactioDS , 
of the Lincoln Dioceaan Architectural Society ; l 
FrsnDBn'tKormanCoDqawt.audWillianilturus.l 
C. L. K. I 

BEMP8T0N or BAMSTON, SxB ' 
THOUAS id. 1406), constable of the i 
Tower, son of John Rempston, was bom I 
at Kempaton, Nottinghamshire, where the I 
&mily had long been settled. In 1381 | 
be was knight of the shire of Notting- 
ham, which Be also represented in the par- i 
liaments of 1382, 1393, and 139u. In 1398 
he adopted the cause of Henry, earl of | 
Derby, who had been exiled by Kicbard II, : 
and in the following year made bis way to ; 
France to join the earl. He was one of the ' 
fifteen Uncea who embarked with Henrv at 
Boulogne and landed at Ravenspur in July i 
1880. In Shakespeare's < Richard H ' (act 
ii. scene i. 298) his name is pvea as Sir 
Jdm Banuton, probably to suit the metre, 



as Shakeapeaie's authority, Holinshed, has 
' Sir Thomas.' On 7 Oct. he was appointed 

constable of the Tower, and in this capacity 
had custody of Richard II ; he was present 
at Richard s abdication, and was one of the 
witnesses to the form of resignation signed 
by the king (C4P0K*yE, De lUvstr. Henricu, 
p.l06). In February 1400hewason a com- 
mission to inquire into treasons tn X>ondou 
and the neighbourhood, and shortly after 
was appointed admiral of the fleet from the 
Thames eastwards ; in August he was made 
a knight of the garter, and about the same 
time steward of the kind's household. In 
1401 he was made admiral of the fleet from 
the Thames westwards, and was placed on a 
commission to deal with infractions of the 
truce with Trance, and to settle the question 
of the still unpaid ransom of the late King 
John. He was summoned to the creat coun- 
cil held in that year. In December 1402 he 
was negotiating with the l)uke of Orleans, 
and, after prolonged negotiations, concluded 
a treaty with the French at Liillingen on 
17 June 140S. In 1404-6 he was made a 



member of the privy council, and w 
mended by parliament to Henry IV ai 



leof 



those whose services meiited special rec<wni- 
tion ; in the same year be was employed on 
a mission to the Duke of Burgundy. Early 
m 1406 he was captured by French pirates 
while crossing the Thames from Queen- 
borough to Essex, but was soon released ; in 
the same year he was vice-chamberlain to 
the king. He was drowned in the Thames, 
close to the Tower, on 31 Oct. 1406. 

Rempston was the founder of his family's 
fortunes ; he acquired extensive property in 
Nottinghamshire, including the manor of 
Bingham, which he made his seat. He 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir Simon 
Leeke, and widow of Sir Godfrey FoHambe ; 
by her he had several children, of whom 
l^omas is separately noticed. 

[Holla of Pari. toI. lii. ; Cdl. Rot. Pst. pp. 
16 b, 244 ; Hymer'- i'™!-— "-:■■ -J — ' ~" 
passim ; Cal. Doc. 

23S, 1144 ; Palgnve's AuLieD 
18; BeltiB MemoriaU of the Garter, p. clvi; 
Cupgrave's De lit. HeDHi:is, Tmkelone'e AiiDals, 
Waurin's Oroniqaee (all in Bolls Ser.) ; Monk of 
ETeshaca, ed. Heame, p. fil ; Creton's Cronique 
de la Traiaon et Mort, ed. Williama, pp. 216, 
289 r Plumpton Corr. (Cnmden Soc.), p, xivii; 
Raine's Teat. Ebor. (Surtees Sac.), ii. 224 n.; 
Uolinahed, ii. 8S2, iii. 43 ; Haifa Chron. p. 36 ; 
t'ttbyan's Chron. p. 672; Inland's Collect, ii, 
IS6; Tboroton's NottinKhamahire, i. 68, SO-1 ; 
Wylia'a Henry IV. i. 86, 108. 3«2. ii. 409, 4B0, 
jie. ; Brown's I4ottinjihamshii« Worthies.] 

A. F. P. 
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REMPSTON or RAMPSTON, Sir 
THOMAS (d, 1468), soldier, was son of Sir 
Thomas Rempston (d, 1406) [g. v.], by his 
wife Margaret, daugnter of Sir Simon lieeke. 
In 1413 and again in 1416 he represented 
Nottinghamshire in parliament ; in 1416 he 
was present at the Imttle of Agincourt with 
eight men-at-arms and twenty-four foot sol- 
diers (Nicolas, Agincourt), In 1418 he 
served at the siege of Rouen, and on its 
fall was appointed captain of Bellencombre 
(Seine-Inf^rieure), which was subsequently 
bestowed on him by royal gift. On 22 Nov. 
1419 he was promoted to the command of 
Meulan; he was also granted the town of 
Ghissay, made third chamberlain to the Duke 
of Beoford, and steward of the king's house- 
hold. 

In 1423 he took part in the battle of 
CreTant, and early in 1424 he went with 
John of Luxembourg to besiege Oisy in the 
Pas de Calais. After that fortress was taken 
he helped to besiege Guise in June of the 
same year. The garrison, however, did not 
surrender till early in 1425. Rempston then 
joined the Duke of Bedford in Paris. In 
January 1426, when war had been declared 
with Brittany, he took part in the raid into 
Brittany, penetrating as far as l?ennes, and 
returning with the Dooty into Normandy. 
He fortified himself in St. James-de-Beuvron, 
near A\Tanches, which Richemont attacked 
in February (Cosnbau, Richenumt^ pp. 117- 
119; cf. Watjbin's CroniqueSf ed. Hardy, 
iii. 225 et seq.) The besiegers were thrown 
into confusion by a successful sortie, and 
Richemont was forced to retreat to Rennes, 
leaving much spoil in the hands of the 
English. Rempston, joined two days later 
(8 March 1425-0) by the Earl of Suffolk, 
pushed on to Dol, taking a fortified monastery 
by the way. 

In 1427 he assisted Warwick in the reduc- 
tion of l^ontorson ; the garrison capitulated 
on 8 May 1427. By this time the Duke of 
Brittany was sufficiently alarmed, and a truce 
was negotiated in May for three months, 
which was soon afterwards converted into a 
peace. Two years later he joined the force 
under Sir John Fastolf [q. v.] which went to 
the relief of Beaugency, Waurin, the chroni- 
cler, being in the army. Setting out from 
Paris, they were joined at Janville by Scales 
and Talbot, and Eempston took part in the 
council of war, in which, contrary to Fastolfs 
advice, it was decided to advance. In the 
battle of Patay which followed he was one 
of the commanders, and was taken prisoner 
by Taneguy du Chatel (18 June 1429). He 
remained in prison until 1435, and a curious 
petition (^Hot, Pari, iv. 488-9) contains the 



terms of his ransom. He was shortly after- 
wards appointed seneschal of Quienne, and 
in that capacity won much popularity at 
Bordeaux. He took part in the siege of 
Tartas in 1440, under tne Earl of Hunting- 
don. On 8 Aug. 1441 he made a treaty 
with the counts of Penthidvreand Beaufort, 
by which all their possessions near Guienne 
were to be neutral for four years. He was 
taken prisoner when the dauphin took St. 
Sever in 1442, after the *Joum6e de Tartas,' 
but regained his liberty, and retook St. Sever, 
which the French in turn recaptured. At 
some uncertain time he became K.G. He 
died on 15 Oct. 1458, and was buried in Bing- 
ham church, where there existed an alabaster 
monument to him in Thoroton*s time. He 
married Alice, daughter of Thomas Bekering, 
and by her had: 1. Elizabeth, wife of John, 
afterwards Sir John Cheney; 2. Isabel, wife 
of Sir Brian Stapleton ; 3. Margery, wife of 
Richard Bingham the younger. Both the 
Bingham and the Rempston estates after- 
wards passed to the Stapleton family. 

[A full account of Rempston's career is given 
by Mr. W. H. Stevenson in Brown's Notting- 
hamshire Worthies, pp. 63-9 ; see also Baine's 
Testamenta Eboracensia, ii. 224-5; Thoroton's 
Notes, i. 59, &c. ; Visit, of Notts. (Harl. Soc.), 
p. 121 ; Beltz's Memorials of the Garter, pp. 
Uiv, dvi ; Rot. Pari. v. 432 : Plumpton Corresp. 
(Oimden Soc.), p. xxvii ; Wars of the English 
in France, ii. 28, 30, 385 ; Waurin's Cron. ed. 
Hardy (Rolls Ser.), iv. 363; lUmsay^s Lancaster 
and York, i. 346. 373, 398, ii. 45 ; Bekington 
Corresp. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 189 ; Collections of a 
London Citizen (Cumd. Soc.), pp. 163-4; Mon- 
strelet's Chron. (Soc. de I'Histoire de France), 
passim ; Les Grandes Chroniques de Bretaigne, 
ed. Meignen, f. 184 ; Proc^ de Condamnation et 
de Rehabilitation de Jeanne d'Arc (Soc. de THist. 
de France'), ed. Quicherat, iv. 125, 177, &c., v, 
263 ; De Beancourt's Hist, de Charles VII, iiL 
233.285,241.] W. A. J. A. 

REMSDYKE, JOHN (/. 1755), 
draughtsman. [See Van Rymsdyc] 

RENAUD, Mbs. (Jl, 1787-1829), actreas. 
[See Powell, Mbs.] 

RENDEL, JAMES MEADOWS (1799- 
1856), engineer, son of a farmer and sur- 
veyor, was bom near Okehampton, Devon- 
shire, in 1799. He was initiated into the 
operations of a millvrright under an uncle 
at Teignmouth, while from his father he 
learnt the rudiments of civil engineering. 
At an early age he went to London as a sur- 
veyor under Thomas Telford, by whom he 
was employed on the surveys for the pro- 
posed suspension bridffe across the Mersey 
at Runcorn. About 1822 he settled at mj- 
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month, and commenced the construction of 
roads in the north of Devon. In August 
1824 he was employed by the £arl of Morley 
in making a briaffe across the Catwater, an 
estuary ox the Plym within the harbour of 
Plymouth at Lara. To guard against the 
undermining effects of the current, he formed 
an artificial bottom. The bridge, which cost 
27,126/., was opened on 14 July 1827. With 
the exception of Southwark Bridge over the 
Thames, it was the largest iron structure 
then existing, and Rendel received a Telford 
medal from the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers. He soon entered into partnership at 
Plymouth with Nathaniel Beardmore, and 
his practice rapidly grew. In 1826 he erected 
Bowcombe Bridge, near Kingsbridge, Devon- 
shire, when hydntulic power was first applied 
to the machinery for making swing bridges. 
In 1831 he introduced a new system of cross- 
ing rivers by means of chain ferries worked 
by steam, and in 1882 he constructed a float- 
ing bridge on this principle, crossing the 
Dart at Dartmouth. Between 1832 and 1834 
similar floating bridges were erected at Tor- 
point and Saltash across the Tamar, which 
greatly facilitated the intercourse between 
Devonshire and Ck>mwall. For these achieve- 
ments a second Telford medal was awarded 
to Rendel. 

During this period Rendel was also en- 
gaged in reporting on harbours and rivers in 
the south-west of England, and thus acquired 
that mastery of hydraulic engineering on 
which his mme chiefly rests. In 1829 he 
designed the harbour which was afterwards 
executed at Par in Cornwall ; in 1836 he 
carried out works on the Bude harbour, dock, 
and canal, and in 1836 he designed Bnxham 
harbour and the breakwater at Torquay. In 
1886-7 he designed, as a terminus to the Great 
Western railway, the Millbay Docks, Ply- 
mouth, afterwards executed by Isambard 
Kingdom Brunei [q. v.] In 1843-4 he con- 
structed canals in Devonshire, and was en- 
gaged on the Colchester and Arundel navi- 
(pation; and in 1844 he designed harbour 
uiprovements for Newhaven and Little- 
hampton in Sussex. At the same time he 
was largely employed on marine works by 
the admiralty and other government de- 
partments, as well as by public companies. 
The exchemier loan commissioners engaged 
him in 1885-7 in the repair of the Mont- 
rose suspension bridge after its fall. There 
he introduced the princi^e of trussing the 
framing of the roadway. This system of pre- 
venting the undulation, by which so manv 
itmetures of the kind have been destroved, 
11 BOW acknowledged to be essential to their 
mktj. 



About 1838 Rendel dissolved partnership 
with Beardmore at Plymouth, and settled in 
London, but still was chiefly employed on 
work for his native county. In 1841 he con- 
structed the Millbay pier, Plymouth, a work 
of considerable difliculty owing to the depth 
of water in which it was built. Here he nrst 
introduced the method of construction since 
employed in Holyhead and Portland har- 
bours. In 1839 he was engaged in preparing 
schemes for a railway between Exeter and 
Plymouth, running over Dartmoor. At the 
time sufficient funds could not be raised, but an 
alternative coast line was afterwards carried 
out by I. K. Brunei. In 1843 he made plans 
for docks at Birkenhead, which he defended 
before parliamentary committees against hos- 
tile local influence. The contest was long 
protracted, and the incessant labour served 
to shorten RendeFs life ; his published evi- 
dence forms a valuable record of engineering 
practice of the period. In 1844-53 he con- 
structed docks at Grimsby; in 1848-53 ex- 
tensions of the docks at Leith ; in 1850-3 
docks at Garston on the Mersey, with ex- 
tensions of the East and West India and 
the LfOndon docks. As constructor of the 
Grimsby docks he was one of the first to 
apply "w, G. Armstrong's system of hy- 
draulic machinery for wonting the lock gates, 
sluices, cranes, &c. For this work he re- 
ceived a grand medal of honour at the Paris 
exhibition of 1855. For the admiralty he 
planned in 1845, and afterwards constructed, 
the packet and refuge harbour at Holyhead, 
and in 1847 he constructed the harbour of 
refuge at Portland. In the making of these 
great harbours he contrived, by means of 
elevated timber staging, to let down masses 
of stone vertically &om railway trucks, and, 
by building up the masonry with unexampled 
rapidity to a point above the sea-level, con- 
trived to reduce to comparative insignifi- 
cance the force of the sea during building 
operations. As many as twenty-four thou- 
sand tons of stone were deposited in one 
week. In 1850 he commenced making a new 
harbour at St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 

Rendel was much occupied in the im- 
provement of rivers. In 1852, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir W. Cubitt and Richard John 
Griffith, C.E. (afterwards Sir R. J. Griffith, 
hart.), he examined and reported to the trea- 
sury upon the arterial drainage works in Ire- 
land, and in 1855 he completed the suspen- 
sion bridge across the Xess at Inverness for 
the commissioners of highland roads and 
bridges. His aid was also sought by foreign 
countries. In 1852-3 he designed docks K>r 
Genoa; in 1853-5 he reported on the harbour 
of Rio de Janeiro ; in 1854 he reported to 
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the Prussian ffoveniment on a naval esta- 
blishment at Heppens on the river Jade ; and 
in 1854-5, by direction of the Hamburg 
senate, he inspected the Elbe from Hamburg 
to Cuxhaven. He also devised a system of 
railways for the country between Madrid 
and Oviedoy as well as improvements of the 
river Ebro. 

In England his railway work was some- 
what restricted, but he executed the Birken- 
head, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction line, 
and in India he directed the construction of 
the East Indian and the Madras railways. In 
1856 he reported on the new Westminster 
Bridge, ms last work was a design for the 
suspension bridge across the ornamental 
water in St. James's Park, London. 

In 1852 and 1853 Kendel served as presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which he joined in 1824. He became a 
fellow of the Royal Society on 23 Feb. 1843, 
and was elected a member of the council. 
He died at 10 Kensington Palace Gardens, 
London, on 21 Nov. 1856. 

Hendel was a man of great energy, and im- 
plicit confidence was felt in his efficiency, 
tact, and honesty. His greatest enterprises 
were the construction of the harbours at 
Holyhead and Portland — works which go 
some way to justify the linking of his name 
with Smeaton, Rennie, and TeUord. A por- 
trait of Hendel by W. Boxall, R.A., belonged 
in 1868 to Mrs. Kendel (Cat, Third Exhib, 
Nat Portraits, No. 472). 

Hendel contributed several valuable papers 
to the ' Proceedings ' of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. He married Catherine Jane 
Harris, who died on 18 July 1884, aged 
87. His third son, Stuart Kendel, at one 
time managing partner in London of Sir 
William Armstrong's engineering firm, was 
M.P. for Montgomeryshire from 1880-94, 
and was raised to the peerage as Lord Kendel 
in 1895. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 1857, xvi. 138-42; Prcceedings 
of the Royal Society of London, 1867, viii. 279- 
283; D. Stevenson's Life of R. Stevenson, 1878, 
p. 151; Times, 22 Nov. 1856, p. 12; Gent. 
Mag. 1867, i. 114-16.] G. C. B. 

RENDER, WILLIAM (Jl, 1800), gram- 
marian and translator, was a native of Ger- 
many. He was a fellow student at Giessen 
University with a hrother of Charlotte 
(' Werther's ' innamorata), and was well ac- 
quainted with Werther himself. In an ap- 
pendix to his English version of Goethe^s 
romance, Render relates a conversation he 
had with Werther at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
a few days before the latter's suicide. 



Render was ordained to the Lutheran mini- 
stry. Subsequently he acted as < travelling 
guardian to the son of a distinguished per- 
sonage.' He then travelled in western Ger- 
many with 'several English gentlemen,' one 
of whom may have been Francis, afterwards 
the Marquis Hastings, to whom, as Earl of 
Moira, he dedicated nis * Tour through Ger- 
many.' Render came to England about 1790, 
and settled in London. He taught German 
and other languages Mn several families of 
distinction.' Inwards the end of the century 
he also became ' teacher of German' at Cam- 
brid^, Oxford, and Edinburgh. In 1798 he 
published an English version of Kotzebue's 
play * Count Benyowsky,' which reached a se- 
cond edition witnin the year (cf. Biogr.Dram, 
ii. 133). In 1800 Render further translated 
* The Robbers,' *Don Carlos,' 'Maria Stuart,' 
and ' The Armenian ' of Schiller. In the fol- 
lowing year appeared his version of 'The Sor- 
rows oi Werther,' the first translation into 
English made direct from the original Geiv 
man. In the preface he speaks of ' his friend 
the baron Goethe,' whom he may have met 
at Frankfort. Render's ' Tour tlurough Ger- 
many, particularly along the Banks of the 
Rhine, Mayne,' &c., also appeared in 1801, in 
two octavo volumes. A vocabulary of 
familiar phrases in German and English is 
annexed for the benefit of travellers. The 
remainder of Render's publications were edu- 
cational manuals. The chief of these, ' A 
concise I^ractical Grammar of the German 
Tongue' (1799), was very successful. A 
fifth edition, corrected and augmented with 
improvements made by the Benin Academy, 
was issued in 1817. As a token of his ap- 
preciation of the work, Alexander I of Russia 
ordered Woronzow, his ambassador in Eng- 
land, to present Render with a ring and an 
autograph letter. Render also published 
German 'Exercises,' a 'Pocket Dictionary' 
in English and German, and other manuals 
of instruction in German. 

A portrait of Render, engraved by Mac- 
kenzie from a drawing by Dighton, is pre- 
fixed to his ' Recreations ' (Ergotzungen) in 
English and German ' (1806). 

[Prefaces and Appendices to Works ; Diet, of 
Living Authors, 1816; AUibone's Diet. EngL 
Lit. ii. 1771] G. Lr G. N. 

RENDLE, JOHN (1768-1815), divine^ 
was bom at Tiverton in 1758, and was edu- 
cated at Blundell's school there. At school 
he showed a marked proficiency in classic^ 
and won a scholarship which enabled him to 

Eroceed to Sidney-Sussex College, Gam* 
ridge. There he graduated RA. in 1781. 
was appointed lecturer in mathematics, and 
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shortly afterwarda made fellow of his colleffe. 
After several years* residence, he accepted a 
curacy at Ashbrittle, Somerset, and was 
afterwards presented with the living of 
Widdeoombe, Devonshire. While there he 
married. He died near Tiverton, where he 
was visiting, on 22 May 1815. 

After leaving Cambridge he devoted his 
time to the study of classical and early 
Christian history, and acquired considerable 
reputation among scholars. In 1814 he pub- 
Ikuied 'The History of Tiberius, that in- 
comparable monarch' (London, 1814, 8vo), 
a learned work vindicating the character ot 
the Emperor Tiberius. ' The main object of 
the woMC is to prove that Tiberius was a 
convert to Christianity, and a great patron 
of it ; and, moreover, that the unfavourable 
character given of Tiberius by Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Dion was occasioned entirely by 
the partiality which the emperor displayed 
towards the* Christians ' (G^fnf. Mag, 1815, 
iL 87). He further attempts to prove that 
Strabo was the father of Sejanus. liendle 
was the author of several papers on biblical 
criticism in the 'Orthodox Churchman's 
Magarine.' 

[Qent. Mag. 1815 ii. 86; Diet, of Living 
Authozs, 1819, p. 291.] J. R. M. 

KENDLE, WILLIAM (1811-1893), 
antiquary, son of William Rendle of Pol- 

rTO, near Fowey, Cornwall, who married, 
May 1810, Mary, daughter of William 
aad Ixnrothy Johns of the same place, was 
hcym at the village of Millbrook, Cornwall, 
18 Feb. 1811. He was trained by his parents 
in the principles of Wesleyanism. When little 
more uian rour he was brought by his father 
toSouthwark in a trader from Fowey, taking 
six weeks on the passage (Notett and QuerieSf 
7ih ser. ii. 201-2^. He was educated at the 
British and Foreign training school. Borough 
Bead, Southwark, and afterwards became its 
honorary surgeon. When he determined 
vpoii a medical career, he was sent to Guy's 
Hospital, and to the medical school of £d- 
waio Grainger [q. v.] in Webb Street, Maze 
Fond, Southwark. 

Rendle passed ss L.S.A. in 1832 and 
MJtCa of England in 1838, and in 1873 
he became F.R.C.S. For nearly fifty years 
1w praeUsed in Southwark, and from 1866 to 
1860 he was medical officer of health for the 
parish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark. 
He lived atTreverbvn, Forest Hill, and died 
theie on 18 Sept. 1893, leaving issue four 
sons and one daughter. 

Bendle was deeply interested in the bo- 
nogfa of Southwark, and engaged in labo- 
^ __!___ jjj^^ j^g history. His chief 



works are : * Old Southwark and its People ' 
(1878), and 'The Inns of Old Southwark and 
their Associations ' (1888), the last volume 
being the joint labour of Rendle and Philip 
Norman, F.S.A., who revised and rearranged 
the manuscript materials, drew the more 
important illustrations, and superintended 
the publication {Notes and QuerieSf 7th ser. 
xi. ^5). Both works contain much original 
information. Rendle contributed historical 
sketches to 'Etchings of Old Southwark,' 
and a paper on the Bankside, Southwark, 
and the Globe playhouse to Harrison's ' De- 
scription of England ' for the New Shakspere 
Society,' pt. il app. i. (1877). The last essay 
was expanded by him in articles in the ' An- 
tiquarian Magazine,' vols, ii., vii., and viii. 
He contributed to the 'Antiquary' (vols. 
xvii.,xix., and xx.) papers of 'Reminiscences,' 
chiefly on Southward, ' Early Hospitals of 
Southwark,' and ' Records of St. Thomas's 
Hospital.' Articles by him on three South- 
wark residents — John Harvard, Alley n, and 
Henslowe — and on the puritan migration to 
New England, appeared in the ' Genealogist,' 
vols, i., il., and iv. of the new series, and in 
'Notes and Queries,' 7th ser. ii. 401, 442. 
Many of them were issued separately, that on 
John Harvard being somewhat amplified in 
the reproduction (cf. Athenofum, 11 July and 
24 Oct. 1885, and 16 Jan. 1886). 

[Boaso and Courtnej's Bibl. Comub. iii. 
1324 ; Boase*8 Collectanea Comub. pp. lS7f 
793-4.] W. P. C. 

RENEHAN, LAURENCE (1797-1 857), 
president of Maynooth College, second son of 
Laurence Renehan and of Catherine (Bor- 
den), was born in 1797 at Longford Pass in 
the parish of Gurtnahoe, Tipperary. He was 
educated first at Freshfield, and afterwards 
at Kilkenny. In September 1819 he entered 
Maynooth College to study logic, and in 1825 
was elected a Dunboy ne student . On 1 5 Sept. 
of the same vear he was appointed jumor 
dean, and a few weeks later was ordained 
priest. On 27 July 1827 he was elected pro- 
fessor of scripture, and he held this coair 
till June 1834, when he reluctantly accepted 
the post of vice-president. From 4 June 
1841 to 24 June 1843 he also filled the office 
of bursar, and succeeded in extricating the 
college from financial difficulties. In 1845, 
on the resignation of the Very Rev. Michael 
Montague, Renehan became president of 
Maynooth, retaining the position until his 
death on 27 July 1857. lie made a large 
collection of records in connection with Irish 
ecclesiastical history, which he bequeathed 
to Maynooth College. They are now known 
as the Renehan MSS., and were partly 
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edited by the Key. Daniel Macarthy under 
the title of ' Collections of Irish Church His- 
tory/ Dublin, 1861-74, 4to. The rest of his 
library was sold by auction on his death (cf. 
Bibliotheca Benehaniana in Brit. Mus.) He 
was the author of 'Reauiem Office' and a 
* Choir Manual of Sacrea Music/ in addition 
to a short * History of Music/ Dublin, 1858, 
8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1857, ii. 383 ; preface to Col- 
lections for Irish Church History; Freeman's 
Journal, 28 July 1857.] E. I. C. 

RENNELL, JAMES (1742-1830), geo- 
grapher, bom in 1742, was son of John Ren- 
nell, captain in the royal artillery, by Anne 
Clarke of Chudleigh in Devonshire. Losing 
both parents when quite a boy, the one killed 
in battle, the other making a poor second mar- 
riage, young Rennell found a guardian, who 
remained a true friend through life, in the 
Rev. Gilbert Burrington, vicar of Chudleigh. 
Rennell entered the navy in 175C, at the age 
of fourteen, and was present at the disas- 
trous action of St. Cast on the coast of 
Brittany. In 1760 he went out to the East 
Indian station, and served in the Grafton 
under Captain Hyde Parker (1714-1782) 

tq. v.] during the three following years, when 
ie saw some active service, including a cut- 
ting-out expedition at Pondicherry. He soon 
mastered the theory and practice of marine 
surveying, and, on account of his proficiency 
in this regard, Parker lent his services to the 
East India Company. He served for a year 
on board one of the company's ships bound 
to the Philippine Islands, with the object 
of establishing new branches of trade with 
the natives of the intervening places. Dur- 
ing this cruise Rennell drew several charts 
and plans of harbours, some of which have 
been engraved by Dalrymple. 

At the end of the seven years' war there 
appeared to be no chance of promotion for 
a youth without interest. So, acting upon 
his captain's advice, Rennell obtained his 
discharge from the navy at Madras, and 
applied for employment in the East India 
Company's sea service. He at once received 
conunand of a vessel of two hundred tons ; 
but she was destroyed by a hurricane in Ma- 
dras roads in March 1768, with all hands. 
Fortunately, her captain was on shore, and he 
was at once appointed to command a small 
yacht called tne Neptune, in which he exe- 
cuted survevs of the Palk Strait and Pamben 
Channel. His next cruise was to Bengal, 
and he arrived at Calcutta at the time when 
Governor Vansittart was anxious to initiate 
a survey of the British territory. Owing to 
the friendship of an old messmate, who had 



become the governor's secretary, Rennell was 
appointed surveyor-general of the East India 
Company's dominions in Benj^al, with a 
commission in the Bengal engmeers, dated 
9 April 1764. He was only twenty-one 
years of a^ when he met with this extrar 
ordinary piece of good fortime. 

Renneil's survey of Bengal, which was 
commenced in the autumn of 1764, was 
the first ever prepared. The headquartezs 
of the surveyor-general were at Dacca, and 
in the successive working seasons he gra- 
dually completed his difficult, laborious, and 
dangerous task. In 1776, when on the fron- 
tier of Bhutam, his party was attacked by 
some Sanashi fakirs, and Rennell himself 
was desperately wounded. He never entirely 
recovered from the effects of his injuries, 
and was thenceforth less able to withstand 
the effects of the climate. He received the 
rank of major of Bengal en^eers on 
5 April 1776, and retired from active service 
in 1777, after (having been engaged on the 
survey for thirteen years. The government 
of Warren Hastings granted him a pension, 
which the East India Company somewhat 
tardily confirmed. The remainder of Rcoi- 
nell's long life was devoted to the study of 
geography. His 'Bengal Atlas' was pub- 
lished in 1779, and was a work of the first 
importance for strategical as well as admi- 
nistrative purposes. He was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society in 1781, and took 
up his residence in Suffolk Street, near 
Portland Place, where his house became a 
place of meetingfor travellers from all parts 
of the world. His second great work was 
the construction of the first approximately 
correct map of India. It was accompanied 
bv a memoir containing a full account of the 
plan on which the map was executed, and 
of his authorities. The first edition was 
published in 1788; the third, with both map 
and memoir considerably enlarged, in 1793. 
In 1791 Rennell received the Copley medal 
of the Royal Society ; and from this time 
he was frequently consulted by the East 
India Company on geographical questions. 
After the completion of the map of India, 
Rennell gave his attention to comparative 
geography, and conceived a comprehensive 
scheme for a gpreat work on western Asia. 
His geo^phy of Herodotus, which occupied 
him during many years, only formed a part 
of his whole project. It was published in 
two volumes, a monument of laborious re- 
search and acute and lucid criticism. Sir 
Edward Bunbuiy recorded his opinion that 
Renneil's * Herodot us ' remains of the greatest 
value. In 1814 Rennell published his 'Ob- 
servations on the Topography of the Plain 
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of Troy/ and in 1816 his 'IllaBtrations of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand ; ' while after 
his death his daughter published two Tolumes, 
entitled 'A Treatise on the Comparative 
Geography of Western Asia'(LfOndon, 1831, 
widi atlas), which may be looked upon as 
the great geographer's workshop, displaying 
his critical methods and his treatment 01 the 
materials he collected. 

Rennell gave much of his attention to the 
geography of Afirica, and, among other re- 
sults of his researches, he has the merit of 
haying first established the true view of the 
yoyage of Ilanno and its southern limit. In 
1790 he constructed a new map of the 
northern half of Africa for the African Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by a yery able memoir 
on the materials for compiling such a man. 
On the return of Mungo Park in 1797 all 
his materials were placed in the hands of 
Rennell, who worked out the ardent young 
trayeller*s routes with great care. Ren- 
nell's geographical illustrations were pub- 
lished with a map of Park's route, wiiich 
was afterwards used to illustrate Park's 
book. 

Rennell was before all things a sailor. 
He neyer forgot that he had been a surveying 
midshipman. He showed this in the enor- 
mous amount of labour and trouble he de- 
voted to the study of winds and ciirrents, 
collecting a great mass of materials from the 
logs of his numerous friends and corre- 
spondents, and prosecuting his inquiries with 
nntirinff seal. About lolO he began to 
redu(^his collections to one general system. 
His current charts of the Atlantic and his 
memoirs were completed by him, although 
they were not published in his lifetime. He 
was the first to explain the causes of the 
occasional northerly set to the southward of 
the SciUy Islands, which has since been 
known as ' Rennell's Current.' He did this 
in two papers read before the Royal Society 
on 6 June 1798 and 18 April 1815. His 
cnnent charts and memoirs were invaluable 
at the time, and he was offered the post of 
first hydrographer to the admiralty, but he 
declined it because the work would interfere 
with his literary pursuits. Among minor 
publications Rennell wrote Papers in the 
' Archseoloffia ' on the ruins of IBabylon, the 
identity of Jerash, the shipwrecK of St. 
Fmalf and the landing of Csesar. 

After the death of Sir Joseph Banks, 
Rennell was for the next ten years the 
sdmowledged head of British geographers. 
Tnvellers and explorers came to him with 
their rough work, projects were submitted 
for his opinion, and reports were sent to him 
from all parts of the world. In 1801 he had 



become an associate of the Institute of 
France, and in 1825 he received the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of Literature. 
He died on 29 March 1880. He was interred 
in the nave of Westminster Abbey, and there 
is a tablet to his memory, with a bust, near 
the western door. The year of his death 
saw the foundation of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. 

Rennell married, at Calcutta, in 1772, 
Jane, daughter of Dr. Thomas Thackeray, 
headmaster of Harrow, and great-aunt of 
the novelist, William Makepeace Thackeray. 
His wife died in 1810. ilis second son, 
William, was in the Bengal civil service, 
and died in 1819, leaving no children ; the 
eldest, Thomas, was unmarried, and survived 
until 1846. His talented daughter Jane 
was married, in 1809, to Admiral Sir John 
Tremayne Rodd, K.C.B. Lady Rodd de- 
voted several years to the pious labour of 
publishing her father's current charts and 
revising new editions of his principal works. 
She died in December 1863. 

Rennell was of middle height, well pro- 
portioned, with a gnive yet sweet expression 
of countenance. The miniature painted for 
Lord Spencer represents him sitting in his 
chair, with foldeo arms, as in reflection. He 
was diffident and unassuming, but ever ready 
to impart information. His conversation was 
interesting, and he had a remarkable flow of 
spirits. £1 all his discussions he was candid 
and ingenuous. 

[Sir Henry Yule's Memoir in the Royal 
EDgineers* Journal, 1881 ; Mrs. Bayne's Thacke- 
ray Family History, privately printed; Mark- 
ham's Life of Rennell in the Century Science 
Series, 1895 ; Bennell's Works.] C. R. M. 

RENNELL, THOMAS (1787-1824), 
divine, only son of Thomas Rennell (1754-- 
1840) [a. v.], dean of Winchester, was bom 
at Winchester in 1 787. Like his father, he was 
educated at Eton, where he had a brilliant re- 

Sutat ion as a scholar. He won one of Dr. Ciau- 
ius Buchanan's prizes for a Greek Sapphic 
ode on the propagation of the gospel in Lidia, 
and a prize for Latin verses on * Pallentes 
Morbi.' He also conducted, in conjunction 
with three of his contemporaries, a periodiced 
called the * Miniature,' a successor of the 
* Microcosm.' In 1806 he was elected from 
Eton to King's College, Cambridge. There 
in 1806 he won Sir W illiam Browne's medal 
for the best Greek ode on the subject * Veris 
Comites;' in 1810 he published, m conjunc- 
tion with C. J. Blomfield, afterwards bishop 
of London, * Mussb Cantabrigienses,' and he 
contributed to the 'Museum Criticum,' a 
journal established in 1813 by Blomfield and 
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Monk. He graduated B.A. in 1810, M.A. in 
1813, and S.T.B. in 1822. 

Havine received holy orders, he was at once 
appointed assistant preacher at the Temple 
by his father, who was the master. Father 
and son were regarded as eqoally effective 
and popular preachers there. He also deli- 
vered tne Warburtonian lectures at Lincoln's 
Inn. His interests were wide, and he at- 
tended a regular course of anatomical lectures 
in London. He was a friend of the members 
of that little group of high-churchmen of 
whom Joshua Watson was the lay and 
Henry Handley Norris [q. v.] the clerical 
leader, and in 1811 he became editor of the 
* British Critic,' which was the organ of his 
friends, and to which he was a frequent con- 
tributor. In 1816 he was appointed by the 
bishop of London (Dr. Howley) vicar of 
Kensmgton, and proved himself an active 
and conscientious parish priest. In the same 
year he was elected Christian advocate at 
Cambridge. In that capacity he published 
in 1819 ' Remarks on Scepticism, especially 
as connected with the subject of Organisa- 
tion and Life; being an Answer to the 
Views of M. Bichat, Sir T. C. Morgan, and 
Mr. Lawrence upon these points.' His know- 
ledge of anatomy and medicine enabled him 
to write with effect on such a subject, and, 
despite opposition, the book passed through 
a sixth eaition in 1824. He was for several 
years examining chaplain to the bishop of 
Salisbury, who in 1823 gave him the master- 
^p of St. Nicholas's Hospital and the pre- 
bend of South Grantham in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. He was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society, in spite of an attempt to exclude 
him in consequence of his 'Remarks on 
Scepticism.' In 1823 he married the eldest 
daughter of John Delafield of Kensington ; 
but within a few weeks he was stricken down 
with a fever, and died of a gradual decline at 
Winchester on 30 June 1824. He was buried 
in Winchester Cathedral, and a touching 
funeral sermon was preached on him at 
Kensington by his successor. Archdeacon 
Pott. 

Rennell's promise of intellectual eminence 
is widely attested. Dr. Parr, in his * Letter 
to Dr. JohnMilner' (1819), described him as 
standing ' by profound erudition, and by va- 
rious and extensive knowledge . . . among the 
brightest luminaries of our national literature 
or national church.' Besides his youthful 
classical efforts, separate sermons, contribu- 
tions to the * Britisn Critic ' and other periodi- 
cals, and his ' Remarks on Scepticbm 'already 
noted, he published : 1. ' Animadversions 
on the Unitarian Translation or Improved 
Version of the New Testament. By a Student 



of Divinity,' 1811. 2. ' Proofs of Inspiration 
on the grounds of distinction between Uie New 
Testament and the Apocr3rphal Volume . . • 
occasioned bv the recent publication of the 
Apocryphal New Testament by Hone,' 1822. 
3. * A Letter to Henry Brougnam, Esq., on 
his Durham Speech, and th^ Articles in 
the " Edinburgh Review"' (anon. 1823), in 
which he defended the church and the clergy 
against a series of attacks upon their pro- 
perty and character. 4. 'A Narrative of the 
Conversion and Death of Count Struensee by 
Dr.'Munter,' first translated into English by 
Dr. Wendebom in 1774, with original notes, 
1824. 

[Some Account of the Life and Writings of 
the Iste Rev. Thomas Rennell, B.D., F.R.S., 
Vicar of Kensington and Prebendary of Salisbury ; 
Chnrton*8 Memoir of Joshua Watson ; Overton's 
English Church in the Nineteenth Century(1800u 
1833) ; Works of Dr. Samuel Parr, vol. iii. (ed. 
J. Johnston).] J. H. O. 

RENNELL, THOMAS (1754-1840), dean 
of Winchester and master of the Temple, was 
bom on 8 Feb. 1764 at Bamack in North- 
amptonshire, where his father, Thomas Ren- 
nell (1720-1 798), aprebendary of Winchester, 
was rector. His mother, Elizabeth (d, 1778), 
was daughter of Richard Stone of Larkbear, 
Devonshire (Berrt, Hampshire Genealogies), 
In 1766 Thomas was sent to Et.on, and thence 
proceeded to King's College, Cambridge, 
where in due time he became a fellow. He 
was a diligent student, and though, as a 
King's man, he could not compete for mathe- 
matical honours, he obtained in 1778 one of 
the member's prizes for bachelors for the 
best Latin essay on * Government.' He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1777, M.A. per lit. reg. in 
1779, and D.D. in 1794. At Cambridge he 
made the acquaintance of Thomas James 
Mathias [q. v.J, and contributed to the notes 
of his 'Pursuits of Literature* (1794-7). 
Mathias mentions him in the poem, in con- 
junction with Bishops Horsley and Douglas. 
Rennell left Cambridge on taking holy oraers, 
and became curate to his father at Bamack. 
His ample leisure he devoted to theology. His 
father soon resigned his prebendal stall at Win- 
chester in his favour, and in 1 787 he undertook 
the charge of the populous parish of Alton. 
Subsequently, perhaps through the influence 
of the Marquis of Buckingham, he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of St, Magnus, London 
Bridge. When he proceeded D.D. at Cam- 
bridge, in 1794, he preached a commencement 
sermon on the French revolution which im- 
pressed Pitt, who called him ' the Demosthenes 
of thepulpit.' In 1797 Pitt urged him to accept 
the mastership of the Temple. He resigned 
his prebendal stall next year, and devoted 
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bimBelf to his new office. He made friends 
with the great lawyers of the day, such as 
Eldon, Stowelly Kenyon, and Erskine, and 
cultivated the society of the junior members 
of the bar and the law students. Again, 
throufh Pitt*s influence, he was appointed 
in 1805 dean of Winchester, and extensive 
repairs took place in the fabric of the cathe- 
diml under his direction. In conseouence of 
growing infirmities, heightened probably by 
the premature death of his only son, he re- 
signed the nuistership of the Temple in 1827, 
wnen he wrote a touching letter of farewell 
to the Inns of the Inner and Middle Temple. 
He died at the deanery, Winchester, on 
81 March 1840, in his eighty-seventh year. 
In 1786 he married at Winchester Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Sir W^illiam Blackstone, 
the judge, by whom he had an only son, 
Thomas (1787-1824) [q. v.] 

RennelFs reputation stood high as a scholar 
and divine. lie was long an intimate friend 
of Henrv Handley Norris [a. v.] and the rest 
of the high-churchmen wno formed what 
was called the * Hackney phalanx ' and the 
' Clapton sect.' Dr. Samuel Parr described 
his as * most illustrious.' He printed nothing 
except a volume of sermons — ' Discourses on 
various Subjects ' (1801), most of which had 
been previously printed separatelv. They 
are scholarly productions, and the writer 
shows erudition in the notes ; but they must 
have required the fire and energy of delivery, 
for which he is said to have been remarkable, 
to acquire for him the reputation he enjoyed 
as a great preacher. 

[Ann. Begister and Oent. Mag. 1840; Some 
Accoont of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Bennell, 1824, republished from the Christian 
Bemembrancer ; Dr. Parr's Works, Letter to 
Dr. John Milner ; Churton's Memoir of Joshua 
Watson.] J. H. O. 

RENNIE, GEORGE (1749-1828), agri- 
cultorist, son of James Kennie, farmer, of 
Phantassie, Haddingtonshire, and elder bro- 
ther of John Rennie fq. v.], the engineer, was 
bom on his father's &rm m 1749. On leav- 
ing school he was sent by his father, at the age 
of sixteen, to Tweedside to make a survey 
of a new system of farming which had been 
adopted by Lord ICames, Hume of Nine- 
weltsy and other landed gentry of the dis- 
trict. In 1765 he became snnerintendent of 
a brewery which his father had erected. The 
elder Rennie died in 1766, and, after leasing 
the business for some years, the son con- 
ducted it on a large scale from 1783 to 1797, 
when he finally relinquished it to a tenant. 
Rennie then devoted himself to the pursuit 
of agriculture on the Phuitassie farm, and 
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in 1787 he employed Andrew Meikle [q. v.], 
the eminent millwright (to whom his brother, 
John Rennie, the engineer, had been appren- 
ticed) to erect one of his drum thrashing- 
machines. This was driven by water. When 
Meikle*8 claims as the inventor were dis- 
puted, Rennie wrote a letter in his fiivour, 
which was printed in ' A Reply to an Ad- 
dress to the I^ublic, but more particularly to 
the Landed Interest of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the subject of the Thrashing 
Machine.' Rennie died on 6 Oct. 1828. He 
was one of the authors of * A General View 
of the Agriculture of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. . . . By Messrs. Rennie, Brown, 
and Shirreff,* London, 1794, 4to, written 
at the request of the board of agriculture. 
His son, George (1802-1860), is separately 
noticed. 

[Anderson's Scottish Nat ion; Irving's Eminent 
Scotsmen; Donaldson's Agricultural Biogr. p. 
71.] G. S-H. 

RENNIE, GEORGE (1802-1860), sculp- 
tor and politician, bom in 1802, was the 
son of George Rennie (1749-1828) [q. v.], 
agriculturist, of Phant^issie, Haddington- 
shire, and nephew of John Rennie (1761- 
1821) Fq^v-]* the engineer. In early life he 
studied sculpture at Rome, and exhibited 
statues and busts at the Royal Academy 
from 1828 to 1837. He also exhibited three 
times at the Suffolk Street Gallery during the 
same period. His most important works at 
the academy were : ' A Gleaner * and 'Gre- 
cian Archer,' 1828; 'Cupid and Hymen ' and 
busts of Thorwaldsen and John Rennie, 1831 ; 
'The Archer' Twhich he afterwards pre- 
sented to the Atnenaeum Club) and bust of 
Wilkie, 1833 ; ' The Minstrel,' 1834 ; a group 
of four figures in marble, 1837. 'V^^th a 
view to improving the state of the arts in 
this country, he turned his attention to poli- 
tics. In 1836 he suggested to Sir William 
Ewart the formation of the parliamentary 
committee which led to the establishment of 
the schools of design at Somerset House, 
and assisted the efforts of Joseph Hume to 
obtain for the public freedom ot access to all 
monuments and works of art in public build- 
ings and museums. He was returned for 
Ipswich, as a liberal, in 1841. At the next 
general election (1847) he had every prospect 
of success, but retired in favour of Hugh 
Adair. On 15 Dec. in the same year he was 
appointed to the governorship of the Falk- 
land Islands, and raised that small colony 
from an abject condition to one of as great 
prosperity as its limited resources allowed ; 
while he offered a firm resistance to the ex- 
travagant claims of the United States, with- 
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out provoking a rupture. He returned to 
England in 1855. He died in London on 
^March 1860. 

[AtheDseum, 81 March 1860 ; Boyal Academy 
Oataloguas.] C. D. 

RENNIE, GEORGE (1791-1866), dvU 

3'neer, eldest son of John liennie [q. t.], 
brother of Sir John Rennie [a. vJ, was 
bom in the parish of Christchurch, Black- 
firiars Road, London, on 8 Dec. 1791. He 
was educated by Dr. Greenlaw at Isle- 
worth, and was subsequently sent to St. 
Paul's School and to the university of Edin- 
burgh. In 1811 he entered his father's 
office, where many great works were in pro- 
gress. In 1818, on the recommendation of 
Sir Joseph Banks and James Watt, he was 
appointed inspector of machinery and clerk 
of the irons (i.e. dies) at the royal mint, 
which post he held for nearly eight years. 
On the death of his father in 1821 he en- 
tered into partnership with his younger 
brother John [see Uexnie, Sir John], and 
for many years they were engaged in com- 
pleting the vast undertakings originated 
Dy the elder Rennie. About 1826 he was 
entrusted with the construction of the 
Grosvenor Bridge over the Dee at Chester, 
from the design of Harrison. He had con- 
siderable practice as a railway engineer, and 
made plans for lines to connect Birmingham 
and Liverpool, the Vale of Clwyd line, the 
railway from Mons to Manege, and the 
Namur and Liege railway, of which he was 
appointed chief engineer in 1846. 

but Rennie*s genius was chiefly mechani- 
cal, and he superintended the manufacturing 
business of the firm in Holland Street, where 
a great variety of machinery was turned out, 
including the first biscuit-making machinery, 
com and chocolate mills for Deptford victual- 
ling yard, and the machinery at the Royal 
William Victualling Yard, Plymouth. Many 
orders for foreign governments were exe- 
cuted, and the firm were employed by the 
admiralty in making engines for the royal 
navy. lie was much interested in the screw- 
propeller, and his firm built the engines for 
the Archimedes, in which Sir Francis Pettit 
Smithes screw was tried. Subsequently, in 
1840, the firm built for the admiralty the 
Dwarf, the first vessel in the British navy 
propelled by a screw. 

In 1822 he was elected fellow of the 
Royal Society, and contributed papers to 
the ' Transactions' in 1829 on the friction of 
metals and other substances. He also pre- 
sented papers to the British Association 
and to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
of which body he was elected a member in 



1841. A list of his papers is given in the 
obituary notice in the 'Proceedings.' 

He oied on SO March 1866, at his house, 
39 Wilton Crescent, from the effects of an 
accident in the street in the previous year, 
and was buried on 6 April at Holmwood, 
near Dorking. He married, in 1828, Mar- 
garet Anne, daughter of Sir John Jackson, 
bart., M.P., who survived him ; by her he 
left issue two sons and one daughter. 

[Obttuary notice in Proceedings of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, zxviii. 610; Ghent. 
Mag. 1866. i. 749-60.] R. B. P. 

RENNIE, JAMES (1787-1867), natu- 
ralist, bom 26 Feb. 1787, appears to have 
been the natural son of Tnomas Rennie 
(or Rainey) of Aldenholme, Som, Avrshire, 
by Margaret Edwards. He matriculated at 
Glasgow University in 1810, and gained prizes 
in logic, ethics, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy. He won prizes for essays on a 
* Comparative View of the Huttonian and 
Wemerian Systems of Geology,' on * Improve- 
ments in the Art of Bleaching,'and the 'Ap- 
plication of Steam to the Purposes of Naviga- 
tion.' He graduated M.A. on 20 July 1815, 
and took holy orders. In 182 1 he removed to 
London, and on 30 Nov. 1830 was appointed 
professor of natural history at King s Col- 
lege. The chair was, however, abolished on 
1 Aug. 1834, owing to a dearth of students 
in the subject. Subsequently Rennie en- 
gaged in literary work without much pecu- 
niaiy success. He set sail for New ^uth 
Wales in 1840, and afterwards settled in 
South Australia. He died at Adelaide on 
25 Aug. 1867. 

Rennie was author of: 1. ' Insect Archi- 
tecture ' [anon.], 12mo, London, 1 830. 2. * In- 
sect Transformations '[anon.], 12mo, London, 
1830. 3. * Insect Miscellanies' [anon.], 1 2mo, 
London, 1831. 4. *The Architecture of 
Birds' [anon.1, 12mo, London, 1831 — re- 
issued as * Bird Architecture,' 1844. 6. * Al- 
phabet of Insects,' 8vo, l^ndon, 1832. 

6. 'A Conspectus of the Butterflies and 
Moths found in Britain,' 8vo, London, 1832. 

7. 'Notes of a Naturalist' in 'Time's Tele- 
scope,' vols, zix.-xxi., 8vo, London, 1832-4. 

8. * Alphabet of Physics,' 8vo, London, 1833. 
9. ' Alphabet of Zoology,' 8 vo, Ix)ndon, 1838. 
10. * Alphabet of Scientific Angling,' 8vo, 
London, 1833. 11. < Alphabet of Scientific 
Gardening,' 8vo, London, 1833 ; another edit. 
1850. 12. 'Alphabet of Botanv,' 12mo, 
London, 1833; new edit. 1836. 13. *The 
Domestic HabiU of Birds,' 12mo, London, 
1833. 14. < The Hand-book of plain Botany/ 
&c., 16mo, London, 1834; 2nd edit 1845; 
3rd edit. 1857 ; 4th edit, enlarged by tht, 
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RcT. J. G. Wood, 1869. 15. The Hand- 
book of Allotment AericultuTe/ 16mo, Lon- 
don, 18^. 16. < Alphabet of Natural Theo- 
logy/ 8vb, London, 1834. 17. < Alphabet 
01 Medical Botany,' 8vo, London, 1834. 
18. 'The Hand-book of Gardening,' 12mo, 
London, 1834. 19. ' The Faculties of Birds,' 
12mo, London, 1835. 20. < The Menageries : 
the Natural History of Monkeys,' &c. [anon.], 
12mo, London, 1838. 21 . < Bird Miscellanies,' 
12mo, London, 1847. 22. < Familiar Intro- 
duction to Botany,' 16mo, London, 1849. 

He also edited : 1. ' Montague's * Omitho- 
loffical Dictionary of British Birds . . . 2nd 
edit., with original observations by J. Rennie,' 
8to, London, 1831. 2. 'The Magazine of 
Botany and Gardening,' 2 vols. 4to, London, 
1833-4. 3. * The Field Naturalist,' 2 vols. 
8to, London (1833-) 1836. 4. 'Walton's 
Gompleat Angler,' 1836. 

[Information kindly supplied by the Rev. 
M. C. Begg, Maucbline, N.B. ; W. J. Addison, 
of Glaagow Uoi varsity, and J. W. Cunningham, 
Kiog*s College, London; Sydney Morning Herald, 
7 Sept. 1867 : Atbeneum, 30 Nov. 1867, p. 728 ; 
Brit. Mas. Cat. and Royal Soc. Cat.] 

B. B. W. 

RENNIE, JOHN (1761-1821), civQ en- 
gineer, youngest son of James Hennie, farmer, 
was bom at Phantassie, Haddingtonshire, on 
7 June 1761. George Kennie (1749-1828) 
[q. T.] was an elder brother. John showed a 
taste for mechanics at a very early age, and 
was allowed to spend much time in the work- 
shop of Andrew Meikle, millwright, the in- 
rentor of the threshing machine, who lived 
at Houston Mill on the Phantassie estate [see 
Meiklb, Aitdrew]. After receiving a rudi- 
mentary education at the parish school of 
Preatonkirk, he was sent to the buivh school 
at Dunbar, and in November 1780 he matri- 
culated at Edinburgh University, where he 
remained until 1783. He seems to have em- 
ployed his vacations in working as a mill- 
wright, and so to have established a business 
on nis own account. At this early date the 
originality of his mind was exhibited by the 
introduction of cast-iron pinions instead of 
wooden trundles. In 1784 he took a journey 
south for the purpose of enlarging his know- 
ledge, Tisiting James Watt at Soho, Staf- 
fordshire. Watt offered him an engagement, 
which he accepted, and after a short stay at 
Soho he left for London in 1784 to take charge 
of the works at the Albion Flour Mills, Black- 
friars, for which Boulton & Watt were build- 
ing a steam-engine. The machinery was all 
dMigned b^ Kennie, and was the most i>er- 
Sset of its kind, a distinguishiuff feature being 
the iue of iron instead of wood for the shaf^ 
ing and ftmming. About 1791 he started in 



business as a mechanical engineer on his. 
own account in Holland Street, Blackfriars, 
whence he and his successors long conducted 
engineering operations of vast importance. 

On settling in London Hennie began to 
pay attention to the construction of canals. 
He carried out the works in connection with 
the Kennet and Avon Canal, which was his 
first civil-engineering undertaking in Eng- 
land. This was followed by the Rochdale 
Canal,which passes through a difEcult country 
between Rocndale and Todmorden. He sul>- 
sequently constructed the Lancaster Canal, 
and in 1802 he revised the plans for the Royal 
Canal of Ireland from Dublin to the Shannon 
near Longford. For many years he was en- 
gaged in extensive drainage operations in the 
Lincolnshire fens, and in the iniprovement of 
the River Witham. The Eau Brink Cut — a 
new channel for the river Ouse — was on 
the point of completion at the time of his 
death. 

Among the docks and harbours constructed 
or improved by Rennie may be mentioned 
the London docks, East and West India 
docks, Holyhead harbour, Hull docks, Rams- 
gate harbour, and the dockyards at Sheemess 
and Chatham. He devoted much time to 
the preparation of plans for a government 
dockyani at Northneet, but they were not 
carried out. 

Rennie also attained a deserved reputation 
as a builder of bridges. In the earlier part 
of his career he buQt bridges at Kelso and 
at Musselburgh, the latter presenting a re- 
markable innovation in the flatness of the 
roadway. Most of the bridges of any length 
previously constructed had a considerable 
rise in the centre. His later efforts in this line 
also show that he was a skilful architect, en- 
dowed with a keen sense of beauty of design. 
Waterloo Bridge (1810-17), London Bridge, 
built from his desi^, though not completed 
until 1831 after his death, and Southwark 
Bridge (1815-19^ best attest his skill. 

The Bell Rock lighthouse, near the en- 
trance to the Friths of Forth and Tav, was 
built during 1807 and 1 810. Rennie is usually 
credited with the design and execution, but 
there seems little doubt that he was only 
nominally responsible for the great under- 
taking. Robert Stevenson [q. v.], surveyor 
to the commissioners of northern Lghts, drew 
the original plans, and at his suggestion the 
commissioners called Rennie into counsel 
when the works were begun, bestowing on 
him the honorary title of chief engineer. 
Stevenson did not accept the modifications 
proposed by Rennie, but the two men re- 
mained on friendly terms. Rennie visited 
the lighthouse while it was building. Ac- 
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cording to Robert Louis Stevenson [q. ▼.]> 
Stevenson's grandson, the board of northern 
lights paid Stevenson alone when the light- 
house was completed. When Stevenson died 
in 1850 the Doard put on record in its 
minutes that to him was * due the honour 
of conceiving and executing the Bell Kock 
lighthouse.' But Rennie and his friends 
always claimed that the general advice which 
Rennie gave Stevenson entitled him to rank 
the building among his own achievements 
(see art. Stevenson, Robebt ; ' A Family of 
En^neers' in R. L. Stevenson's Works, 
Edmburgh, ed. 1896,zviii. 273-1 ; paper by 
David Stevenson in Civil Engineers' ami 
Architects' Journal, 1862). 

Of all Rennie^s works, that which appeals 
most strongly to the imagination is pernaps 
the breakwater at Plymouth, consisting of a 
wall a mile in length across the Sound, in 
deep water, and containing 3,670,444 tons of 
rough stone, besides 22,149 cubic yards of 
masonry on the surface. This colossal work 
was first proposed in a report by Rennie, 
dated 22 April 1806; an order in council 
authorising its commencement was issued on 
22 June 1811, and the first stone was de- 
posited on 12 Aug. following. The work 
was completed by his son [see Rennie, Sir 
John]. 

Rennie was a man of unbounded resource 
and originality. During the improvement 
of Ramsgate harbour he made use of the 
diving-bell, which he greatly improved. He 
is generally credited with the invention of 
the present form of steam-dredging machine 
with a chain of buckets, but in this he seems 
to have been anticipated by Sir Samuel 
Bentham (cf. Mechanics' Magazine, xYiiu 114, 
li. 126). But he was certainly the first to 
use it on an extensive scale, which he did 
during the construction of the Hull docks 
(1803-9), when he devised a steam dredger 
to overcome the difficulties of that particu- 
lar work, and apparently without any know- 
ledge of Bentham*s invention. Another ex- 
pedient was the use of hollow walls, which 
was suggested by the necessity of providing 
an extensive bearing surface for the foun- 
dations of a wall in loose ground. Walls 
built upon this plan were largely used by 
Rennie. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Ren- 
nie's work were firmness and solidity, and it 
has stood the test of time. He was most 
conscientious in the preparation of his reports 
and estimates, and he never entered upon 
an undertaking without making himself fully 
acquainted with the local surroundings. He 
was devoted to his profession, and, though 
he was a man of strong frame and capable 



of great endurance, his incessant labours 
shortened his life. He was elected F.R.S. 
on 29 March 1798. Ue died, after a short 
illness, at his house in Stamford Street, Lon- 
don, on 4 Oct. 1821, and was buried in St. 
Paul's CathedraL He married early in life 
Martha, daughter of E. Mackintosh, who 
predeceased him; by her he left several 
children, two of whom, George (1791-1866) 
and Sir John, are separately noticed. 

A portrait of Rennie from a drawing by 
A. Skirving, engraved by Holl, is given in 
SmiWs 'Life. A bust by Chantrey is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London ; an 
engraving of it was made by Reynolds. An 
oil painting by Raebum belonged to Mr. 
W. H. Rennie. A portrait bv Behnes, en- 
graved by Thompson, was published in the 
' European Magazine' in 1821. 

[Smiles^s Lives of the Engineers : Smeaton and 
Rennie. Sir John Renoie's Aatobiograpby con- 
tains much information coneemiug his father's 
works, bat no professional life of Rennie has 
erer been published, although his son intended 
to undertake such a work. Baron Dupin's Notice 
N^crolo^que sur John Rennie, London, 1821 ; 
BHron Dupin*8 Public Works and National Im- 
provements of the British Empire, London, 1 880 ; 
European Mag. (with portrait) November 1821. 
A complete collection of his printed reports is in 
the library of the Institution of Civil Engineers.] 

R. B. P. 

RENNIE, Sib JOHN (1794-1874), civil 
engineer, second son of John Rennie [q. v.], 
and brother of George Rennie (1791-1866) 

!(j. v.], was bom at 27 Stamford Street, Black- 
riars Road, London, on 30 Aug. 1794. He 
was educated by Dr. Greenlaw at Isleworth, 
and afterwards by Dr. Charles Bumey at 
Greenwich. He subsequently entered his 
father's manufactorv in Holland Street, 
Blackfriars Road, where he acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of his profession, and in 
1813 he was placed under Mr. HoUings- 
worth, resident engineer of Waterloo Bridge, 
the foundations of which he personallv su- 
perintended. In 1815 he assisted his nither 
in the erection of Southwark Bridge, and in 
; 1819 he went abroad for the purpose of 
studving the great engineering works on the 
continent. On the death of his father in 
1821 he remained in partnership with his 
brother George, the civil engineering portion 
of the business being carried on by him. The 
most important of his undertakings was the 
construction of London Bridge, the designs 
for which had been prepared by his father. 
The bridge was opened in 1831, when Rennie 
was knighted, being the first of the pfofe»- 
sion since Sir Hugh Myddleton to be thus 
distinguished. As engineer to the admirtltyy 
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a poet in which he succeeded his father, he 
completed various works at Sheemess, 
Woolwich, Plymouth, Ramsgate, and the 
great breakwater at Plymouth, of which he 
published an ' Account in 1848. Many years 
of his life were spent in making additions 
and alterations to various harbours on dif- 
ferent parts of the coast, both in England 
and in Ireland. He completed the dramage 
works in the Lincolnshire fens commenced 
by his father, and, in conjunction with Tel- 
ford, constructed the Nene outfall near 
Wisbech (1826-1831). He also restored 
the harbour of Boston in 1827-8, and made 
various improvements on the Welland. 

Although he was early in the field as a 
railway engineer, he and his brother having 
desired a line from Liverpool to Manchester 
in 1825-6, his practice in this department was 
not very large. In 1852 he laid out a system 
of railways for Sweden, for which he re- 
ceived the order of Gustavus Vasa, and in 
1855 he designed a series of railways and 
harbours for Portugal, none of which were, 
however, carried out. 

Rennie was elected a member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers on 25 June 

1844, and he became president on 21 Jan. 

1845, retaining the office for three years. 
His presidential address in 1846 was a com- 
plete history of the profession of civil en- 
gineering {Proc, Inst, Civ, Eng, v. 19). He 
also contributed papers on the drainage of 
the level of Ancholme, Lincolnshire {ib, iv. 
186), and on the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the river ^ewry (ib, x. 277). He 
published, besides his 'Account of Plymouth 
breakwater,' 1848, * Theory, Formation, and 
Construction of British and Foreign Har- 
bours,' 1851-4. 

Rennie was the last of his race, and formed 
a connecting link between the Brindleys, 
the Smeatons, the Bennies, and the Telfonis 
of the old system with the Stephensons and 
the Brunels of the new. He retired from the 
active duties of his profession about 1862, 
and died at Bengeo, near Hertford, on 3 Sept. 
1874, just after completing his eightieth 
year. There is a portrait by James Andrews 
at the Institution of Civil Enja^ineers, Great 
George Street, and an engraving appears in 
his 'Autobiography.' 

[Renoie*8 Autobiography, 1875 ; Obitnary 
notices in Proc Inst. Civ. Eng. xxxix. 273, and 
in the Engineer, 1 1 Sept. 1874, p. 209 ; the latter 
eontains partiealara of his connection with the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway.] K. B. P. 

KENNIGER or RHANGER, MI- 
CHAEL, D.D. (1580-1609), divine, bom in 
Hampshiie in 1680, received his education 



at Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
Afterwards he removed to Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and in 1546 he proceeded B.A. 
in that university. He was Greek lecturer 
in the college from 1548 to 1550, commenced 
M.A. in 1549, and was appointed college 
lecturer in natural philosophy in 1551. 
During the reign of Eaward Vl he was dis- 
tinguished as a preacher. He became rector 
of Broughton, Hampshire, on 14 June 1552, 
on the nresentation of Eobert Renniger, and 
resigned that benefice in 1557. 

Soon after the accession of Queen Mary 
he, with other members of Magdalen Col- 
lege who adhered to the reformed doctrines, 
retired to the continent and lived mainly at 
Strasburg, but in 1554 he was with the Eng- 
lish exiles at ZUrich. On the death of Queen 
Mary he returned to this country, was made 
one of the chaplains to Queen EUzabeth, and 
zealously championed the protestant religion. 
He was presented by the queen to the rectory 
of Crawley, Hampshire, on 1 Jan. 1559-60, 
and he was installed prebendary of Win- 
chester on 3 Aug. 1560 (Le Neve, Fastis ed. 
Hardy, iii. 33^. He was appointed chan- 
cellor of Lincoln in 1566, ana precentor and 
prebendary of Empingham in that church on 
27 June 1567. He was inducted to the 
subdeanery of Lincoln on 16 Oct. 1568. He 
resigned the precentorship, but kept the pre- 
bend of Empingham, though not without 
opposition, for he was installed anew on 
12 Sept. 1592 on the queen s title {ib, ii. 14^. 
On 10 Oct. 1573 he proceeded B.D. and D.D. 
at Oxford. He became rector of Chilbolton, 
Hampshire, and archdeacon of AVinchester on 
20 May 1575 ; prebendary of the sixth stall 
in the church of Winchester on 9 April 1581 , 
though he resigned it two days later; and 
prebendary of Reculverland in the church of 
St. Paul, London, on 1 July 1583. He died 
on 26 Aug. 1609, and was buried in Crawley 
church. 

He contributed to'Carmlna in mortem 
duorum fratrum Suffolciensium, Henrici et 
Caroli Brandon,* London, l552,4to. His verses 
are the longest in that very rare volume. 
He published : 1. * De Pii Quinti et Gregorii 
Decimi tertii Romanorum Pontificum mro- 
ribus contra Elizabetham Angliie, Franciae et 
Hybemiae Keginaro,' London, 1582,8vo ; de- 
dicated to Queen Elizabeth. 2. * A Treatise 
containing two Parts: (1) An Exhortation 
to true Love, Loyaltie, and Fidelitie to Her 
Majestic ; (2) A Treatise against Treasons, 
Rebellions, and such Disloyalties,* London, 
1587, 8vo. 3. * Syntagma Hortationum ad 
Jacobum Regem Angliae,* London, 1604, 8vo. 
A Latin translation of ' A Defence for 
Mariage of Priestes,' by John Ponet or 
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Poynet [q. v.], bishop of Winchester, is also 
assignea to him. 

[Addit. MS. 24491, f. 197; Ames's Typogr. 
Antiq. fd. Herbert, p. 1123 ; Bale, De Scriplo- 
ribus, i. 765 ; Bloxam's Magd. Coll. Register, 
iv. 99 ; Foster's Alamni Oxon. early ser. ; Laos- 
downe MS. 983, f. 139; Le Neve's Fasti, ed. 
Hardy, ii. 41, 86, 94, iii. 26. 37; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn, p. 2071 ; Robinson's Origi- 
nal Letters relatire to the English Reformation, 
pp. 374, 425 ; Strype's Works (general index); 
Wood's Athense Oxon. ed. Bl'fr'S, ii. 51, FHSti, i. 
128 ; Ziirich Letters, ii. 308.] T. C. 

RENNY, GEORGE ALEXANDER 
(1825-1887), major-general royal artillery, 
son of Alexander Renny, an English mer- 
chant, settled at Ri^a in Livonia, was bom 
at that place in 182*5. A branch of the 
family had been settled in Russia for more 
than a century His mother was left a widow 
shortly after his birth. She went to Scot- 
land with her son and daughter in 1827, and 
settled at Montrose, Forifarshire, near her 
husband's relatives. Renny was educated 
at the Montrose Academy and at the military 
college of the East India Company at Addis- 
combe. He obtained a commission as second 
lieutenant in the Bengal horse artillery on 
7 June 1844, and went to India in Decem- 
ber. 

Renny took part in the Satlaj campaign 
from 24 Jan. 1846, and was present at the 
hattle of Sobrnon on 10 Feb. 1846. He re- 
ceived the Satlaj medal. He was promoted 
first lieutenant on 6 Oct. the same year. He 
commanded the faithful 5th native troop of 
the first brigade of the Bengal horse artillery 
during the mutiny, 1857-8. Renny was en- 
gagfed with the rebels in Jalandhar on 7 June 
1857, and was at the piege of Delhi from 
23 June. When the aFsault of 14 Sept. was 
made, Renny commanded No. 4 siege battery, 
covering the assault ; and when the storming 
was over he took some gunners of his troop 
with 12-pounder mortars to shell the houses 
and streets in front of the attack. During 
the 14th and loth a captured gun in the 
Kashmir bastion was turned on the enemy 
by his troop. On the 16th he was engaged in 
the attack on the magazine. After its cap- 
ture had been gallantly efl'ected, the enemy 
advanced to the lofty walls of the maga- 
zine under cover of a heavy cross-fire from 
the high houses on the right and also from 
the S^limgarh and the palace. Renny, with 
great pluck, climbed to the top of the maga- 
zine wall and pelted the enemy with live 
shells, which were handed up to him with 
their fuses lighted. He continued to per- 
form this dangerous feat until the enemy 
were forced to retire and the safety of the 



magazine was assured. His troop turned 
the mortars captured at the magazine on the 
S^limgarh and the palace. For his gallant 
conduct he received the Victoria cross. He 
was further engaged at the capture of the 
S61imgarh and of the palace on 20 Sept. 
After taking part in the operations in tne 
Mozaffamagar district, he commanded the 
native horse artillery in Rohilkhand in 1858 
under Brigadier-general Walpole, and took 
part in all the operations of the campaigns, 
including the action of Sisseah, near Phili- 
bit, on 15 Jan. 1859. Both Walpole and 
Lord Clyde expressed in general orders their 
high appreciation of his conduct and that of 
his troop, which was 'beyond all praise.' 
lienny also received the commendation of the 
government of India and the medal for the 
Indian mutiny with two clasps. 

Renny haa been promoted captain on 
17 April 1858, and on 20 July he had re- 
ceived a brevet majority for his services at 
Delhi, for which he had been specially men- 
tioned in a supplementary despatch of Sir 
A. Wilson. He was promoted to be brevet 
lieutenant-colonel on 1 June 1867. He 
commanded D battery F brigade of the horse 
artillery throughout the Hazara and Black 
Mountain campaign of 1868, when his moun- 
tain battery was carried on elephants. He 
received the Indian medal and clasp for 
Hazara. He was promoted regimental lieu- 
tenant-colonel on 28 Aug. 1871, and colonel 
in the army on 28 Aug. 1876. As colonel 
he commanded the royal artillery in Sind, in 
the Mau division, and also the station of 
Ahmednaggar. He retired from active em- 
ployment on 31 Dec. 1878 with the rank of 
major-general. Renny died at Bath on 5 Jan. 
1887, and was buried in the Locksbrook 
cemetery. 

Renny married in India Miss Flora 
McWhirter, who died in 1893. By her he 
had three sons and three daughters, who 
survived him. 

[Koyal Artillery Records : Malleson^s Hist, of 
the Indian Mutiny ; Vibart's Addiscombe, its 
Heroes and Men of Note; Despatches; private 
sources.] R. H. V. 

RENOUARD, GEORGE CECIL (1780- 
1867), scholar, bom at Stamford, Lmcoln- 
shire, on 7 Sept. 1780, was youngest son of 
Peter Renouard (d, 1801) of Stamford, ad- 
jutant in the Rutland militia, by Mary, 
daughter of John Henry Ott, rector of 
Gamston, Nottinghamshire, and prebendary 
of Richmond and Peterborough. George en- 
tered St. Paul's school, London, in 1793, and 
in the same year, on the nomination of 
George III, was admitted on the foundation 
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of the Charterhouse school. Thence, in 
1798, he Droceeded to Sidney-Sussex Col- 
lege, Cftmbrid^y where, in 1800, he was 
elected a pensioner. He graduated B.A. in 
1802, and f>er literas regioi M.A. in 1805, and 
B.D. in lol 1. After obtaining a fellowship 
in 1804, ho became chaplain to the British 
embassy at Constantinople. In 1806 he re- 
turned to England, and ser^'ed as curate of 
Great St. Mary's, Cambridge. From January 
1811 to 1814 he was chaplain to the factory 
at Smyrna. During his residence there he 
dLsoovered on a rock near Nymphio a fig^ure 
which he identified with the Sesostris of 
Herodotus. His priority of discovery was 
afterwards disputed, but it was finally vin- 
dicated by Dr. L. Schmitz in the ' Classical 
Museum,^ No. 2, pp. 232-3. In 1815 he 
returned to Cambridge to fill the post of 
lord almoner's professor of Arabic, which he 
held till 1821. For a time he also acted as 
curate of Grantchester, near Cambridge, but 
in 1818 was presented to the valuable col- 
lege living of Swanscombe, Kent. While 
at Smyrna in 1813 he baptised John Wil- 
liam Burgon, with whom in after life he 
was very intimate. He looked over the 
manuscript of Burgon's prize essay on ^ The 
Life and Character of Sir Thomas Gresham/ 
and publicly read the essay at the Mansion 
House, LfOndon, on 14 May 1836. Burgon 
corresponded with him, 1836-52, and dedi- 
cated to him his ' Fifty Smaller Scriptural 
Cottage Prints* in 1851. Kenouard died un- 
married at Swanscombe rectory on 15 Feb. 
1867, and was buried in Swanscombe church- 
yard on 21 Feb. 

Renouard was an admirable classical 
scholar, was acquainted with French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and gained during his 
smoum in the East an intimate knowledge 
01 the Arabic, Turkish, and Hebrew lan- 
guages. Although his publications were 
few, he obtained a wide reputation as a lin- 
guist, geographer, and botanist. During 
the forty-nine years that he resided at 
Swanscombe he maintained a voluminous 
correspondence with the most distinguished 
orientalists and geographers of Europe, and 
was an industrious contributor to the jour- 
nals of learned societies. For the British 
and Foreign Bible Society he corrected the 
proofs of the translations of the scriptures 
into Turkish and other eastern languages. 
He was a leading member of the translation 
committee of the Koyal Asiatic Society, to 
which he was elected in 1824, revising many 
of its publications. His paper on the lan- 
guage of the Berbers was communicated to 
the society in 1836 {Journal, 1836, iii. 131- 
160). From 1836 to 1846 he was honorary 



foreign secretary of the lloyal Geo^phical 
Society, and actively interested himself in 
the Syro-Egyptianand Numismatic Societies. 
In the ' Encyclopaedia Metropolitana,' third 
division, ' History and Biography,* he con- 
tributed to the ' History of the Koman Re- 
public,' 1852, chapters vii., viii., and x., and 
to the * History of Greece, Macedonia, and 
Syria,' 1852, chapter iii. 

[Gent. Mag. April 1867, pp. 535-7; Proceed- 
ings of RovhI GeofrrHphictfl Society. 27 May 
1867, p. 188: Goalbnrn's John William Bur- 
gon, 1892, i. 61-5, ii. 21, 423, 426.] G. C. B. 

RENWICK, JAMES (1662-1688), 
Scottish covenanter, youngest child of An- 
drew Hen wick {d, 1 Feb. 1676), a weaver, 
by his wife Elizabeth (Corson), was bom 
near the village of Moniaive in the parish of 
Glencaim, Dumfriesshire, on 15 Feb. 1662. 
Several previous children had died in in- 
fancy ; James received the careful training 
of an only child. He obtained a liberal 
education at the university of Edinburgh, 
supporting himself by tuition in families of 
gooa position, where he mixed in somewhat 
gay society. He qualified for his M.A. de- 
gpree in 1681. It is said that he declined the 
oath of allegiance (referring possibly to the 
loyal clause in the * sponsio academica '), was 
refused public laureation, and laureated 
privately, with two others. This is not 
borne out by the university books, which 
mention * Jacobus Renwick ' among the 
publicly laureated who had signed the 
* sponsio.' The *juramentum,' to which he 
might have objected, was not introduced till 
1683. 

He witnessed the execution of Donald 
Cargill [q.v.] at the cross of Edinburgh on 
27 July 1681, and the 8])ectacle determined 
him to cast in his lot with the adherents to 
the Sanquhar declaration of 22 June 1680, 
popularly known as Cameronians, from Ri- 
chard Cameron [q.v.] Accordingly, in Octo- 
ber 1081, he orpinised a secret meeting of 
members of this party, probably a field- 
conventicle, and by his earnest zeal did much 
to rally them to renewed action. A cx)rre- 
spondence was instituted between the * socie- 
ties ' of sympathisers in various parts of the 
west of Scotland. Renwick, at Lanark, on 
12 Jan. 1682, publicly nroclaimed what was 
known as the Lanark aeclaration. He was 
not its author (it was written on 16 Dec. 
1681), and admitted that some of its vehe- 
ment language against the existing authori- 
ties (* a brothel, rather than a court') was 
ill-advised. Sir Alexander Gordon (1650- 
1726) [q. v.] of Earlston, who had been com- 
missioned to Holland by the * societies' in 
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March 1682, made arrangements for Ren- 
wick to pursue his theological studies there, 
with a view to ordination. He spent a ses- 
sion at the university of Groningen. His 
ordination was promoted hj the interest of 
Sir Robert Hamilton [q-v.1 with Brakel, a 
Dutch divine. Renwick objected to sub- 
scribe the Dutch formularies as inconsistent 
with the covenant, and was allowed to sub- 
stitute a subscription to the Westminster 
confession and catechism. His ordination 
certificate is dated 9 April 1683; a day later 
a remonstrance reached Groningen from the 
Scottish ministers of Rotterdam. On 10 May 
he received commendatory letters from the 
Groningen classis, and proceeded to Briel, to 
embark for the return voyage. He aban- 
doned the first ship, on which he had taken 
passage, on account of * profane passengers ' 
pressing him to drink the king^s health, and 
transferred himself to a vessel bound for 
Ireland. After some adventures he reached 
Dublin, where be found the nonconformist 
ministers very indifferent to his cause. Pro- 
ceeding by sea to Scotland, he at once en- 
tered on his ministry there. His first ser- 
mon (September 1683) was in a meeting at 
Darmead Moss in the parish of Cambusne- 
than, Lanarkshire. He soon became noted 
as a field-preacher, and was proclaimed a 
rebel by the Scottish privy council. Though 
his fame spread, his position was variously 
misconstrued, some charging him with ' the 
delirious and detestable blafipliemies of Gib,' 
the reference being to John Gib, shipmaster 
of Borrowstounness, Linlithgowshire, who, 
in April 1681, had started a semi-mystical 
sect of * sweet singers.* Occasionally Ren- 
wick and his followers crept into churches 
by night and held their meetings. In 1684 
efforts were made to apprehend him. In 
July he was nearly taken by a party of dra- 

foons, but escaped with the loss of his papers, 
letters of intercommuning (interdiction) 
were issued against him on 24 Sept. His 
followers hereupon urged the defiant mea- 
sure of a new declaration, to which Renwick 
was at first averse. But in October he drew 
up * the Apologetical Declaration ' which, by 
co^/::erted action, was affixed to a number of 
market crosses and church doors on 8 Nov. 
1684. It claimed the right of dealing with 
the agents of authority as enemies of God, 
and * murdering beasts of prey.' Two gen- 
tlemen of the king's lifeguards having been 
slain in an onset upon a field-meeting, the 
privy council ordered the death penalty for 
all who refused to disown this declaration 
on oath. The Scottish parliament, in April 
1686, passed a statute making any acknow- 
ledgment of the covenant an act of treason. 



This led to the second Sanquhar declara- 
tion, promulgated by Renwick and his fol- 
lowers on 28 May 1685. 

Renwick refused to join the insurrection 
i of 1685 under Archibald Campbell, ninth 
earl of Ar;^yll [q*v.] He was in sympathy 
with its object, but held aloof from a move- 
ment not distinctly put on the basis of the 
covenant. Hence he alienated many of his 
own party. His old friend. Sir Alexander 
Gordon, then a prisoner at Blackness, turned 
against hira. He was viewed as a man who 
would only act by himself. Robert Cathcart, 
a Wigtonshire covenanter, protested against 
him ; Alexander Peden [q. v.] was estranged 
from him, though they were reconciled on 
Peden's deathbed ; Henry Erskine (1624- 
1696) [q-v.] peremptorily rejected his over- 
tures. He found associates in David Houston, 
a turbulent Irish covenanter (see Reib, ed. 
Killen, 1867, ii. 328 sq.^, and Alexander 
Shields [q. v.], his biograpner. 

James IPs Scottish proclamations of in- 
dulgence (12 Feb. and 28 June 1687) gave 
full liberty for presbyterians to assemble for 
their worship in meeting-houses or private 
residences, on condition of registration and 
taking an oath of alle^^iance. Field con- 
venticles were still prohibited. The condi- 
tions were satisfactory to all but Renwick 
and his followers, who would acknowledge 
no royal prerogative of dispensation, and in- 
sisted on maintaining their field-meetings. 
On 5 Oct. a proclamation ordered the utmost 
severity against such meetings ; and on 
18 Oct. a reward of 100/. was offered to any 
one who would deliver up Renwick, dead or 
alive. His friends must have been very 
faithful to him, for he made his way about 
the country, and, narrowly escaping arrest at 
Peebles, reached Edinburgh, where he lodged 
a protest against the indulgence with Hugh 
Kennedy, moderator of the Edinburgh pres- 
bytery, and afterwards got it promulgated. 
At the end of the year he preacned for seve- 
ral Sundays in Fifeshire ; on 29 Jan. 1688 
he preached for the last time at Borrow- 
stounness. Returning to Edinburgh, he 
lodged on the night of 31 Jan. at a smuggler's 
receiving house on the Castlehill. A cus- 
toms officer, John Justice, who was watching 
the house, heard him at family prayer, ana 
suspected who it was. Next mormng (IFeb.) 
Justice surprised him and endeavoured to 
effect his arrest. Renwick defended himself 
with a pistol, and got away to the Castle- 
wynd in the Cowgate, where he was seized 
and taken to the Tolbooth. Graham, the 
captain of the guard, struck with his dight 
build, small stature, and youthful look, ex- 
claimed : < What, is this the boy Renwick 
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that the nation hath heen so much troubled 
withP' 

Under examination by the privy council 
he concealed nothing, and made a favourable 
impression by his frankness and courage. 
He was indicted (3 Feb.^ on three counts — 
disowning the king's authority, maintaining 
the unlawfulness of paying the cess, and the 
lawfulness of defensive arms. Before his 
trial his mother and other friends were ad- 
mitted to see him. On 8 Feb. he was tried 
by the court of session and a jury of fifteen. 
Tne trial was conducted with unusual mo- 
deration, but Renwick*s answers to interro- 
gatories fully admitted the truth of all three 
charges, and he was sentenced to be hanged 
intheQrassmarketonl2Feb. Subsequently, 
and contrary to his wishes, he was reprieved 
to 17 Feb. After sentence his friends were 
denied access to him, but he was visited by 
numbers of the clergy, catholic, episcopalian, 
and presby terian of the moderate sort. John 
Paterson [q.v.l archbishop of Glasgow, was 
frequently with him, trying hard to get him 
to petition for a further reprieve, which 
would certainly have been granted, and his 
life might have been saved. But Kenwick 
was immovable in his determination to suffer 
for his principles ; it became a proverb, ' Be- 
gone, as Mr. Renwick said to the priests.' 
On 16 Feb. he penned his dying testimony 
and a letter to his followers. Even on the 
morning of his execution he was offered his 
life if he would sign a petition for pardon. 
On the scaffold he sang a psalm, read a chap- 
ter, and prayed at length. He suffered on 
17 Feb. 1688, having just completed his 
twenty-sixth year. He is celebrated as the 
last of the martyrs of the covenant, James 
Guthrie [q.v.] being one of the first. The 
two are thus commemorated in the inscrip- 
tion upon the ' martyrs' monument ' in the 
Greyfnars' churchyard, Edinburgh, the West- 
minster Abbey of Scotland : 

Which truths were sealed by famous Guthrie's 

head, 
And all along to Master Reowick's blood. 

The monument marks Renwick's burial- 
place, being fixed to the wall close to the 
spot where criminals were interred. An 
'Elegie' on his death, by Shields, was pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, 1668, 8vo. A monu- 
ment to his memory has been erected near 
his birthplace. 

Renwick seems to have published nothing, 
but after his death was issued * A Choice 
Collection of very valuable Prefaces, Lec- 
tures, and Sermons, preached upon the Moun- 
tains and Muirs . . . transcribed from seve- 
lal Manuscripts,' &c. To the fourth edition 



(Glasgow, 1777, 8yo) were added his * Form 
and Order of Ruling Elders,' and other 
pieces. It may be noted that ' prefaces ' are 
exhortations before prayer. In the John 
Rylands Library at Manchester is a manu- 
script volume containing transcripts of let- 
ters by Renwick and others, made soon after 
his death. 

[Life, by Shields, reprinted from the edition of 
1724, in Biographia Presbyteriana, 1827, vol. ii., 
abridged in Howie's Scots Worthies (Buchanan), 
1862, pp. 612 sq., further abridged in Anderson's 
Scottish Nation, 1872, ii. 339 sq.; Wodrow's 
Hist, of the Church of Scotland (Bums), 1828, 
vol. iv,; Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, 
1858, p. 117 ; Grub's Ecclesiastical Hist, of Scot- 
land, 1861, iii. 280 sq.; Irving's Book of Scots- 
men, 1881, pp. 430 sq.] A. G. 

RENWICK, WILLIAM (1740P-1814), 
naval surgeon and author, bom about 1740, a 
native of Berwick -on-Tweed, was in August 
1760, being then (according to his own state- 
ment) nineteen, appointed surgeon's mate 
of a regiment at Plymouth, through the 
interest of General John Crawfurd. In 
that capacity he was abroad on active ser- 
vice, apparently at the reduction of Belle- 
isle (7 June 1761) ; and after a two years' 
absence was invalided, having temporarily 
lost his eyesight. In June 1763, consequent 
on the peace, he was reduced, and seems to 
have unsuccessfully endeavoured to form a 
medical practice in Berwick. In the by- 
election of January 176o he was of some 
use to Sir John Hussey Delaval, who pro- 
mised him his interest ; on the strength of 
which, and with no more tangible means of 
subsistence, he married, in June 1765, Abi- 
gail, daughter of Arthur Ilindmarsh of Ber- 
wick. Poverty pursued him, and for seven 
years (1766-1773) he left his wife, endea- 
vouring to gain a livelihood as 'journey- 
man apothecary' in London, Wokingham, 
and elsewhere. When he rejoined his wife 
about 1774 his endeavour to establish a prac- 
tice in Berwick met with small success ; and 
in despair he published ' Misplaced Confi- 
dence, or Friendship Betrayed ' (3 vols. 12mo, 
1777), in which he openly related the story 
of his sufferings, and attacked his form. * 
patron, Delaval. 

In October 1778, through the interest of 
the Earl of Lisburne, a lord of the ad- 
miralty, to whom he had been recommended, 
he was appointed surgeon of the Countess 
of Scarbrough, which, on 23 Sept. 1779, 
was captured off Flamborough Head by 
the squadron under John Paul Jones [q. v.] 
and taken to the Texel. He wrote a ma^- 
nilo(juent description of the engagement in 
heroic verse. On being exchanged Ken- 
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'wick was appointed to the Marlboroujg^h, 
and, when she was ordered to the West 
Indies, to the Egmont, in which he was 
present at the relief of Gibraltar, and in 
the rencounter off Cape Spartel in October 
1782. In February 1784 he was surgeon of 
the Thorn sloop, and afterwards of the 
Merlin on the Newfoundland station, and 
of the Druid in the Channel and at Lisbon. 
In 1787 he was put on half-pay, and in 
1788 published *The Solicitudes of Ab- 
sence' (London, 1788, 12mo), mainly com- 
posed of correspondence from and to friends 
at home. From 1795 to December 1800 he 
was surgeon of the Vulture; and of the 
Portland till February 1802, when he was 
put on half-pay. On 20 June 1804 he was, 
to his disgust, superannuated * for various 
infirmities,' on three shillings a day. 

lie retired to Berwick, where ne led a 
solitary and eccentric existence, until his 
death in October 1814, at the age of seventy- 
six ; he was buried on 25 Oct. 

Besides several pamphlets on the state of 
the medical service of the navy, and the two 
works already mentioned, he wrote *The 
Sorrows of Love, with other Poems ' (Aln- 
wick, 1810, 12mo) ; * The Unfortunate 
Lovers, or the genuine Distress of Damon 
and Celia* (London, 1771, 2 vols. 12mo), 
and probably ' Damon and Delia, a Tale ' 
(London, 1784, 12mo). They are all largely 
autobiographical. 

[Rpn wick's writings ; Berwick Parish Regis- 
ter, by the kindness of the vicar, the Kev« 
Charles Baldwin ; official documents in the 
Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

RENZY or RENTSI, Sir MATTHEW 
DB (1677-1634), Irish writer, bom in 1677, 
was a native of Cologne, and was said to 
be descended from Scanderbeg, but the ' Bio- 
graphie Universelle ' says the last descen- 
dant of the Albanian hero was the Marquis 
of St. Ange, who was killed at Pavia in 
1626. 

Sir Matthew was an officer of the customs 
in Ireland. In 1023 he corresponded with 
the lord-treasurer Middlesex about revenue 
business (Hist. MSS. Camm. 4th Rep. App. 
pp. 284, 302). On 30 Jan. 1028-9 he wrote 
to Middlesex that there was a plot among 
the Leinster catholics to massacre the Eng- 
lish (ib. p. 290). He received grants of land 
from James I, and also purchased property 
in King's County, where he made consider- 
able improvements. He died on 29 Aug. 1634. 
Clobemon Hall, Ferns, was held by his de- 
scendants until recent times. A monument 
still standing in St. Peter*s Church, Athlone, 
was erected by his son Matthew one year 



after his death. According to the inscrip- 
tion, he was ' a great traveller and cenend 
lin^ist, and kept correspondence with most 
nations in many weighty affairs; and in three 
years gave great perfection to this nation by 
composing a grammar, dictionary, and chro- 
nicle in tne £ish tongue : in accounts most 
expert, and exceeding all others to his gpreat 
applause.' Diligent search has been made 
for the works mentioned, but without result, 
and if they are extant it is probably in some 
foreign library. 

[Ware's Writers of Ireland, ed. Harris ; Journal 
of Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 3rd 
quarter, 1890 ; Morrin's Cal. Pat. Bolls, Charles I, 
p. 96.] R. B-L. 

REPINGTON or REPYNQDON, 
PHILIP {d, 1424), bistop of Lincoln and 
cardinal, was, according to Fuller, a native 
of Wales, but his family were probably con- 
nected with Reptou. lie was educated at 
Broad^tes Hall, Oxford, and was an Au- 
gust inian canon of St. Mary de Pr6, Leicester, 
Sreviouslv to 1382. While still a bachelor of 
ivinity he preached the Wiclifite doctrine 
on the sacrament of the altar at Brackley, 
Northamptonshire. He was soon the most 
prominent supjwrter of Wiclif at Oxford, 
but had won universal esteem for his mode- 
rate and kindly bearing {Fasciculi Zize^ 
niorumf pp. 296-7). On 5 June 1382 he was 
appointed by the chancellor, Robert Rigge 
or Rygge [q. v.], to preach at St. Frides- 
wide's. In nis sermon he defended the Wi- 
clifite doctrine on the sacrament, and is said 
to have stirred up the people to insurrection, 
declaring that temporal lords ought to be 
more commended in sermons than the pope 
or bishops (cf. Walsingham, Historia An- 
glicana, li. 66, and FascictUi Zizaniorum^ p. 
299). Two days later he publicly disputed 
in the schools, declaring that his own order 
was better when ten years old than when 
a thousand. Peter Stokes f^. v.], the Car- 
melite, determined against him on 10 June. 
Repington afterwards incepted as doctor of 
divmity. In the council at Blackfriars, Lon- 
don, on 12 June the chancellor was ordered 
to suspend Repington, Nicholas Herford 
[see Nicholas^, and others. Rygge, under 
pressure, published the sentence at Oxford 
on 15 June. Repington and Herford at 
once appealed without success to John of 
Lancaster. On 18 June they were ordered to 
reply to the conclusions formulated against 
them, and, after some postponements, were 
condemned and excommunicated at Canter- 
bury on 1 July [see further under NiCHO> 
LAS OF Hebefobd]. In the royal letter of 
13 July it was ordered that any one bar* 
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boaring Repington at Oxford was to be ex- 
pelled from the university. After a few 
months Repington made his peace with Arch- 
bishop CourtenaVy and was restored to his 
scholastical acts by a letter of the archbishop 
on 23 Oct. In the convocation held at Ox- 
ford on 18 Nov. Repinffton again publicljr 
abjured his heresies (WiLXiKSy Concilia^ iii. 
167, 169, 172). 

Remington's abjuration was complete, and 
there is no further question of his orthodoxy. 
In 1394 he became abbot of St. Mary de 
Pr6. The abbey had an ancient connection 
with the house of Lancaster, and this may 
have brought him into notice with the future 
Henry I V , whose close friendship he long 
enjoyed. In 1397 he became chancellor of 
the university of Oxford, and held that office 
a^n in 1400, 1401, and 1402 (cf. Fcedera, 
iii. 191-2). Henry IV, soon after his acces- 
sion, made Repington his chaplain and con- 
fessor, and in a document dated 5 May 1400 
Repington is styled ' clericus specialissimus 
domini regis Ilenrici' (Wood, Fasti, p. 36). 
In 1400 Repington was commissioned, with 
Adam of Usk, to hold an inquiry into certain 
irr^ularities that had occurred in the con- 
vent at Nuneaton (Usk, p. 56). On 4 May 
1401, being then at London, he addressed a 
long letter of expostulation to the king on 
the unhappy state of the realm {Correspon' 
denee of T. Bekynton, i. 161-4 ; UsK, pp. 
68-7, where Repington is not named as the 
author). Though the letter was apparently 
written at Henry's request, it does not appear 
to have had any effect. Stronger evidence 
as to Repington*s influence with the king is 
afforded oy the circumstance that, after his 
victory at Shrewsbury on 21 July 1403, 
Henry summoned a servant of the abbot 
who was present in the army, and sent him 
in haste to Leicester with the news of his 
success (Beg, Leycest, ap. Tanneb, p. 622). 
On 19 Nov. 1404 RepinMon was papally pro- 
vided to the bishopnc of Lincoln. The tem- 
poralities were restored on 28 March 1406, 
and on the following^ day Repington was 
oonaecrated by Archbishop Arundel at Can- 
terbury (Stttbbs, Beg. Sacr, AngL ^, 62). 
Among his first acts as bishop, Repington 
granted a general license to the graduate 
and non-graduate theologists of Oxford* and 
to the masters and bachelors of arts of the 
university to preach anywhere in his dio- 
cese (Wood, Hist, and Antiq, i. 641). This 
license seems to have been prompted by the 
lack of properly qualified preacners in the 
diocese; it was certainly not due to any 
hvking sympathy with lollardism {Church 
Qimrter^ JReview, xiz. 74). William Thorpe 
[q. T.J, tne lollardy in his confession in 1407, 



referred to ' how now Philip Rampington 

Sursueth Christ's people.' Archbishop Arun- 
el, in reply, declarea that Repington ' nei- 
ther holdeth now, nor will hold, the learn- 
ing that he taught when he was canon of 
Leicester. For no bishop of this land pur- 
sueth now more sharply them that hold 
this way than he doeth ' (Wordsworth, Eo 
clesiastical Biography^ i. 262). On 21 Aug. 
1406, when the king was at Bardney Abbey, 
Repington rode over from Lincoln to meet 
him (Martene, De Antiquis Monachorum 
Bitilms, p. 866). In July 1408 he was 

f resent in a special convocation held at St. 
'aul's. 

On 18 Sept. 1408 Repington was created 
a cardinal, oy the title of SS. Nereus and 
Acbilleis, by Gregory XII. Gregory had pre- 
viously sworn to create no cardinals, and at 
the council of Pisa, on 6 June 1409, he was 
deposed, and all his acts done after May 1408 
annulled. This mav have invalidated Reping- 
ton's position for tne time ; but the sentence 
was cancelled at the council of Constance, 
when Gregory resigned. Up to this date it 
had been maintained that a cardinalate could 
not be held in England with an English 
bishopric. But there does not seem to have 
been any formal objection taken at the time, 
whether owing to the favour of Henry IV 
or to the doubtful character of Remington's 
cardinalate. Repington is not styled car- 
dinal in English official documents. It is 
possible that Repington left England and was 
ibr a time in the company of Gregory XII, 
for he was during this period absent from 
his diocese {Church Quarterly Betiew, xix. 
79). But it is clear that he was not, as one 
biographer (t6.)suppo8e9,permanently absent. 
He was a commissioner for an aid in Lin- 
colnshire and Leicestershire in 1410, and was 
present in the roval council on 19 March 1411 
and 16 April 1416 (Nicolas, Proc, and Ord, 
Privy Council, i. 848, ii. 7, L;6). Moreover, in 
1418, he proposed to hold a visitation of the 
university of Oxford on account of the preva- 
lence of heret*y (Wood, Hist, and Antiq, i. 
666). Again, he assisted at the consecration 
of Robert- Lancaster as bishop of St. Asaph 
at Lincoln on 28 June 1411, and at that of 
John Wakering as bishop of Norwich at St. 
Paul's on 81 May 1416 (Stubbs, Bey. Sacr, 
Angl, pp. Q^-A), In 1419 he issued a procla- 
mation against those who did not reverence 
Srocessions (Wilkixs, Concilia, iii. 896). 
>n 10 Oct. 1419, perhaps in consequence of 
the objection which Henry V had taken to 
the proposed promotion of Henry Beaufort 
to the cardinalate, Repington resigned his 
bishopric. The pope accepted the resigna- 
tion on 21 Nov., and the acceptance was in- 
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timated to Repington on 1 Feb. 1420, after Henry IV, i. 199-201, 301, 483-4, ii. 460, iii. 

which date he ceased to perform any episcopal 296 »., 348, 352, 448. The notice in Willimns's 

acts (Godwin). The dates seem to show English Cardinals, ii. 1-32, is sketchy and vrty 

that Kepinffton was at this time in England inaccurate. There is a much better acconnt in 

(cf. also documents dated October-November *• Church Quarterly Review, xix. 69-«2 (the 

1419 in Carittlarium de Bame»eia,ni. 202-3, r"»^' '"f?""^* T" "^of the Lincoln records. 

Rolls Ser.) Repington was still alive in ^^l^}"^^' P"i. r"" ^.^'i ""'"'y ^i?*^ 

1422-3 (Pat. £li;\ Henry VI, ap. Tan- *^^ ' "^^ »°«hont.es quoted.] 0. L. K. 

ITBB). His will was proved on 1 Aug. 1424 ; REPPES or RUOa, WILLIAM (A 
it may therefore be supposed that he died 1560), bishop of Norwich. [See Ruao.] 
shortly before. In his will Repington de- 
sired that he should be buried in the church- REPTON, HUMPHRY (1752-1818), 
yard of St. Margaret, but he was buried in landscape-gardener, son of John Repton, col- 
Lincoln Cathedral, near the grave of Grosse- lector of excise, by Martha, daughter of John 
teste. His tomb bore the inscription: Fitch of Moor llall, Suffolk, was bom on a 
Marmorea in tumba simplex sine felle colnmba 8™»'l paternal estate at Bury St. Edmunds 
Repington natnsjacet hie Philippus humatus. o^^ May 1762. Both his parents died about 
Flos adamas cleri, pHstor gregis nc preco reri, 1776. His education began at Bur^, and, on 
Vivat ut in coelis, quem puscat quisqoe iidelis. the removal of the family to Norwich about 
Repington was described in his lifetime as ^''J?^','^" continued at" Norwich grommar 
« a powerful and God-fearing man, a lover «=''«°'- ?«"».« l,"*!"^*^^"'" «'">"«'*'»» l«fe. 
of truth and hater of avarice^ (Wo^d, F<uti, ^ ^J^ **!'«« in 1764 to Ilelvoetsluys to learn 
p. 35). He does not appear to have pos- ?»'«•' »* a school m the small village of 
Sessed any great force of character, and his ^^o^kum, where he remained for a year. The 

promotion was perhaps chiefly due to his S*'**''*5*"'*Hl*"'J'T^'°r?'* 'T'l^' 
friendship with Henry IV. It is to his cred it ^''^^^^ ""P* »' Amsterdam, after which he 
that he avoided complying with the decree !P?"* t*^* yea.r8 in a school at Rotterdam, 
of the council of Constance ordering the dis- ^> •>«". "^f'y sixteen years old he returned to 
interment of Wiclifs remains. Brides his ^of^'ch to be trained in the trade of oilicoes 
letter to Henry IV already referred to, the '""^ satms. He married, on 5 May 1//3, Mary 
writings of Repington which have survived Clarke, and set up m Norwich as a general 
are 'Sermones su^r Evangelia;' or 'Ser- merchant, but soon failed, and withdrew to 
mones Dominicalei? beginning ' Evangelic* Sustead, near Aylsham in Norfolk, in which 
tub* comminatio.' These semons exist in town lived his only sister, Dorothy, the wife 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 54, Lin- ''^^°^ ^^"^^ » sol'citor respected through- 
coin College MS. 8.5, Caius College MS. 246. ""» *J'^,T°*-^ (Wihdham, Dwry, pp. 69, 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, MS. 49, and 29o-6, 479). At Sustead he discharged the 
Laud. MS. MisJ. 635 in the Bodleian Li- ?""«» "^ * country gentleman, and under 
brary. They ' have no Wicliffist leaven in J'lt encouragement of his friend and school- 
them,'andwere apparently written between I ^''}^V'\ ^'f Ji^e* Edward Smith [q. v.], 
1382 and 1393 (CWA 'Qmrttrly J?*,w, ! ft^'^l^'' '»*?°y '"^ K^j;?*?'"*?-. I^'^P^'l*" 
xix. 72). Repington may also be the author | *«' *^f.°f ,^™ *° Smith is nrinted in the 
of some sermons (' De Jejunio') in Trinity '*"''" .^i?? ""? Correspondence, u. 189- 
CoUege, Oxford, MS. 79. Bale also ascribes ' ^^\, .^X""^'""^ 'i^*^ '° the adjoining parish 
to Repington ' De Sasculari Dominio,' ' De- of Felbngg, and from his library Repton ob- 
fensonumWiclevi.'and'Prodoctrinamorali **"l!^„o*u* ^°*" °^ many botanical works, 
ejusdem.' Repington was a benefactor of the 1 1°. "^ t« accompanied W indham, then ap- 
library at Oxford (Wood, Hut. and Antig. ' pointedchief secretary to the lord lieutenant, 

[Walsingham's Historia Anglicana, ii. 57, 66 ; 
Munimenta Acadcmica, p. 237; Fasciculi Ziza- 
niorum, pp. 289-329 ; Wright's Political Songs, 
i. 262-3 (Rolls Ser.) ; Adam of Usk's Chronicle, 



to Ireland, and remained there as the secre- 
tary's deputy for a few months until the 
arrival of Thomas Pelham, afterwards second 
earl of Chichester [q. v.] He then withdrew 
to a small cottage, now called Repton Cot- 
^r^Thom^n raidw'ir D^' P^°alib"8r"ed: ' ^^^' ^^"."^ Street, Romford, Essex, which 
Richard8on,p.296; Foxe's Acts and Monuments ; > 5® much improved and made his residence 
Le Nevo*s Fasti Eccl. Angl. ii. 16 ; Gough's Se- for over forty years. 

pulchral Monuments, ii. i. 76 ; Wood's History ^<^^ ^nff after his return to England 
and Antiquities of the University of Oxford, i. Repton made the acquaintance of John Palmer 
492, 602-10, 641, 666, and Fasti, pp. 34-6 ; Cia- (1742-1818) fq. v.], the mail-couch projector, 
conius's Vitse Pontificum, ii. 769, 776 ; Tanner's and embarked the balance of his capital in 
Bibl. Brit-Hib. p. 622 ; Wylie's History of schemes for the improvement of the conyey* 
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ance of letters. This attempt at improyinff 
his income was also attended by failure, and, 
bein^ now driven to a fresh expedient for 
providing the means of living for his large 
umily, he finally determined upon becom- 
ing a professional 'landscape-gardener.' 
Lancelot Brown (1715-1783) [q.v.] was at 
first his ^ide, and he defended Brown's 
yiews against the criticisms of Payne Knight 
and Uvedale Price [q. v.], but Hepton's 
opinions in the course of years were con- 
siderably modified. He gradually discarded 
the formalism of Brown, and adopted a more 
natural and varied style of ornamentation, 
which was described as combining ' artistical 
knowledge . . . with good taste and good sense.' 
His first great work in landscape was carried 
out about 1790 at Cobham in Kent, and 
he was afterwards employed by the chief 
noblemen of the day. lie laid out Russell 
Square in Bloomsbury, London, and altered 
Itensington Gardens. While engaged on 
these works he made the acquaintance of 
ntanv distinguished persons, includinjyr Burke, 
Wilberforce, and Pitt. On returning with 
his daughters from a ball on 29 Jan. 1811 
he sustamed, through an accident, an injury 
to his spine which incapacitated him from 
further work. He died at Hare Street on 
2i March 1818; he was buried near the 
porch on the south side of Aylsham church, 
' in a small enclosure planted like a garden,' 
under a plain tomb, with some lines of his 
own upon it {Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
vi. 204). His widow was afterwards buried 
with him. They had sixteen children, seven 
of whom attained to mature jears, and five 
were living at the date of his death. Two 
of the sons are noticed below. 

Repton's works were : 1. ' Hundreds of 
North and South Erpingham,' a part of the 
• History of Norfolk,* 1781, vol. iii. It also 
contained engravings of man^ of his draw- 
ings. 2. 'Variety, a Collection of Essays' 
[anon. By Kept on and a few friends], 1788. 
S. 'The Dee: a Critique on Paint mgs at 
Somerset House,' 1788. 4. * The Bee ; or a 
Companion to the Shakespeare Ghillerv,' 1789. 
6. ' Letter toU vedale Price,' 1 794. 6. * Sketches 
and Hints on Landscape Gardening,' 1794. 
This volume contained details, with numerous 
illustrations, of the different gardens and 
plantations which he had formed. He de- 
fends himself in chap. vii. and in an appendix 
from the criticisms of Knight and Price, and 
reprints his ' Letter to Uvedale Price.' Only 
2o0 copies were printed, and the work has 
fetchedmore than four times the original price. 
7. 'Observations on the Theory and Practice 
of Landscape Gardening,' 1803. 8. < Odd 
Wkims and Miscellanies,^1804, 2 vols. They 



were dedicated to Windham. Some of the 
essays in * Variety* were reprinted in this 
collection, and in the second volume is a 
comedy of * Odd Whims,* which was played 
at Ipswich. 9. ' An Inquiry into the Changes 
of Taste in Landscape Garaening, with some 
Observations on its Theory and Practice,* 
1806 ; it also included his letter to Price. 
10. * Designs for the Pavilion at Brighton,' 
1808. He wasassisted in this by his sons, John 
Adey and George Stanley Kepton. The plans 
were approved by the Prince of Wales, but, 
througn want of funds, were not carried out. 
11. ' On the Introduction of Indian Architec- 
ture and Gardening,' 1808. 12. 'Fragments 
on Landscape Gardening, with some Remarks 
on Grecian and Gothic Architecture,' 1816. 
In this work his son, J. A. Repton, gave him 
assistance. Repton contributed to the * Trans- 
actions of the Linnean Society,' xi. 27, a 
paper ' On the supposed Effect of Ivy upon 
Trees.' 
The appendix to John Claudius Loudon's 

* Treatise on Country Residences,' 1806, con- 
tained some severe criticisms of liepton's 
designs and opinions ; but in 1840 Loudon 
edited 'The Landscape Gardening and Land- 
scape Architecture of the late Humphry 
Repton,' in which were reprinted Nos. 6, 7, 9, 
10 and 12 of his works. It was illustrated by 
upwards of 250 engravings, and to it was 
prefixed a biographical notice by a member 
of the family. An exposition of his prin- 
ciples is in E. Petzold s * Landschaftsgart- 
nerei,' issued at Leipzig in 1862. His manu- 
script collections included two volumes on 
his own career. 

Repton's portrait was painted by S. Shellev, 
and engraved by W. Holl, 1803, and H. 6. 
Hall, 1840. Another print of the same pic- 
ture was enonraved by Cooke, and appears in 

* Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk Characters ' 
(1820, p. 57). 

His eldest son, John Adey Repton (1775- 
1860), architect, bom at Norwich on 29 March 
1775, was educated at Aylsham grammar 
school and in a Norwich architect's office. 
From 1796 to 1800 he was assistant to John 
Nash [q.v.] of Carlton House, the great 
London architect, and he then joined his 
father at Hare Street, preparing architec- 
tural designs as adjuncts to landscape-gar- 
dening. In 1822 he went abroad, and was 
consulted professionally at Utrecht and at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Subsequently he re- 
stored the Earl De la Warr's seat of Buck- 
hurst, nearTunbrid^ Wells. Before 1836, 
when he sent in designs for the new houses 
of parliament, he had retired to Springfield, 
near Chelmsford; he gave his services as 
architect of Springfield church in 1843. He 
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had been elected F.S.A. in 1803, and was a 
frequent contributor to * Archseolo^ia ' (see 
vols. XV. xvi. xix. xxi. xxiv. and xxvii.) The 
last two of these communications treated of 
male and female headdress in England from 
1500 to 1700. Another curious paper, * on 
the beard and the mustachio, chiefly from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century/ 
which was read before the Society of Anti- 
quaries, but not published, was printed at 
Hepton*8 expense in 1839 (London, .8vo). 
In 1820 he aisplayed his antiquarian learn- 
ing in the production of an * olden-style 
romance,' entitled * A trewe Ilystorie of the 
Prince Kadapanthus,' of which he printed 
eighty copies in a very small size. His 
name is not on the title-page, but may be 
spelt out from the initial letters on turning 
over the pages. Many articles by him ap- 
peared in the * Gentleman's Magazine ' from 
1795 and in the British Archaeological As- 
sociation's * Journal * (cf. xvii. 175-80). To 
John Brittons 'Cathedral Antiquities of 
Great Britain ' (vol. ii.) he contributed, in 
1810, a series of drawings of Norwich Ca- 
thedral. Ilepton, who was deaf from infancy, 
died unmarried at Springfield on 26 Nov. 
1860 (notes supplied by G. C. Boase, esq. ; 
Gent Mag, 1861, i. 107-10; Roget, Old 
Water-colour Soc. 1891, i. 372). 

The fourth son, George Stanley IIepton 
(d. 1858), architect, was a pupil of Augustus 
Charles Pugin [q. v.], and entered the office 
of John Nash [q. v.], becoming one of his 
chief assistants. In conjunction with Nash, 
he altered and enlarged the opera house in 
the Haymarket, I^ondon, and designed the 
church of St. Philip, Kegent Street. lie 
also assisted his father and brother in the 
plans for the Pavilion at Brighton, and de- 
signed the library at Lord Damley's seat 
of Cobham in Kent. Lady Elizabeth Scott, 
the eldest daughter of Lord Eldon, having 
made some unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
her father's consent to her marriage with 
llepton, escaped from the house on the morn- 
ing of 27 Nov. 181 7, and she and Repton were 
married the same day by license at St. 
George's, Hanover Square. Ferrey says tliat 
they had been * privately married in March 
1817 ' (Recollections of Puffin, pp. 4 - 5). The 
lady's father was exceedingly angry, but in 
1820 a reconciliation took place, and under 
Lord Eldon'swill her children shared in the 
family pro|)erty equally with the issue of his 
other daughter. Repton did not long con- 
tinue to follow his profession. He died on 
29 June 1858. His widow died at Norfolk 
Street, Park Lane, London, on 16 April 1862, 
aged 78. Their only son, George William 
John Repton, sat in parliament for many 



years, first as member for St. Albans, and 
then for Warwick (Diet, of Architecture, viL 
22; CimrNiNGHAM, London, ii. 199, iiL 80, 
1 59 ; RooBT, « Old Water^Cohur ' Soc. i. 372 ; 
Gent, Mag. 1817 ii. 554, 1862 i. 657 ; TwiSB, 
Eldon, ii. 298 ; SuRTEBS, Lords Stowell and 
Eldon, pp. 154-^). 

[Gent. Mag. 1818, i. 372-3, 648, ii. 102; AUi- 
bone's Diet, of Engl. Literature ; Ann. Biogr. 
for 1810, pp. 285-310; Diet, of Arehiteeton, 
vii. 29 ; GanniDgham's London (ed. Wbeatley), 
ii. 329, iii. 191.] W. P. C. 

RERESBY, Sib JOHN (1634-1689), 
author of ' Travels and Memoirs,' bom at 
Thribergh in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
on 14 April 1634, was the eldest son of Sir 
John Reresby, bart., of Thribergh Hall, who 
died at the age of thirty-five in April 1646, 
' having been taken prisoner two years before 
by the parliament's party, and confined to 
his own house ' (^Memoirs, 1875, p. 21). His 
mother, Frances, daughter of Eamund Yar- 
burgh of Snaith Hall, \ orkshire, subsequently 
married James Moysey of Beverley, York- 
siiire, where she died in September 1668. 
Reresby says that in 1652 he ' was admitted 
of Trinitv College in Cambridge ' (1^. p. 23) ; 
but, as the college refused to allow him the 
rank and privilege of a nobleman, he did not 
go into residence, and no entry of his ad- 
mission is to be found in the college books. 
According to his own account, he was shortly 
afterwards admitted to Gfray*s Inn (lift. p. 23), 
but his name does not appear in Foster's 
' Admissions to Gray's Inn,' 1521-1889. In 
April 1654 Reresby went abroad, where he 
remained rather more than four years. The 
account which he wrote of his travels during 
this period was f)ublished in the edition of 
his ' Memoirs ' which appeared in 1813. After 
stopping in England for some eighteen months 
he returned to Paris in November 1659, 
visited Henrietta Maria's court at the Palais 
Royal, and became a great favourite with the 
young princess, Henrietta, duchess of Or- 
leans [q. v.] Soon after the Restoration, 
Reresby returned to England with a letter 
of recommendation from the queen-mother, 
and was presented to the king at Whitehall. 
He served the office of high sheriff of York- 
shire in 1667. At a by-election in Novem- 
ber 1673 he was returned to the Long par- 
liament for Aid borough in Yorkshire, together 
with one Robert Benson. The question of 
the double return having been at length de- 
cided in his favour, Reresby took his seat 
in the House of Commons on 14 April 
1675 {Journals of the House of Commons, 
ix. 323 ; Memoirs, pp. 94-5). He spoke in 
favour of giving an aid to the king in Fe» 
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famary 1678, and in the following month 
obtained a commission for raising an inde- 
pendent company of foot, and was appointed 
governor of Bridlington, with a salary of 
200/. a year. In December following Reresby 
opposed Danby's impeachment (ilfemotr«, pp. 
155, 157). At the general election in Fe- 
bruary 1679 he was again returned for Ald- 
borouffh, but was unseated on petition in the 
following May {ib. pp. 160-1; Journals of 
the House of Qmmowi, ix. 622, 623). In 
1680 he drew up the Yorkshire petition of 
abhorrence, but took care to pen it ' so care- 
fully that no gnreat exceptions could be taken 
at it ' {MemotrSf p. 190). At the general 
election in February 1681 he was once more 
elected for Aldborough. In November fol- 
lowing he was made a justice of the peace 
for Middlesex and Westminster, and in that 
capacity superintended the proceedings 
against Thynne's murderers in February 
1682 [see under Sbtmoub, Charles, sixth 
Duke of Somerset]. 

On Halifax's recommendation, Reresby was 
appointed governor of York in Anril 1682. 
He assisted in the plot to obtain the forfei- 
ture of the city*8 charter, and entertained 
the lord chief justice, Jeffreys, at the summer 
assizes in 1684, with great respect. At the 
general election after tnedeathof Charles II, 
Reresby was elected for the city of York. 
Though less attached to James, Reresby took 
a prominent part in the House of Commons 
as a supporter of the court. He favoured 
the imposition of a tax on London houses 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
crushing Monmouth's rebellion, on the curious 
ground that London * drained all England 
of ita people,' and ' was a nuisance to all the 
rest ' of the country (ib, p. 333). In Novem- 
ber 1685 he voted in favour of obtaining the 
concurrence of the House of Lords with the 
address passed by the commons for the dis- 
missal of the Roman catholic officers (tb, p. 
346). In April 1688 he refused to sign an 
address of thanks to the king for ' his late 
indulgence for liberty of conscience ' (ib. pp. 
392-^. Though he promised the king^ to 
stand for York at the next general election, 
Reresby had for some time past been growing 
lukewarm in the royal cause. On 22 Nov. 
1688 York Castle was seized by Danby and 
his adherents, who declared for the Prince 
of Orange. Reresby was taken prisoner, but 
his parole was subsequently accepted, and 
he was thereupon allowed to retire to Thri- 
bergh. Early in the following year he went 
up to London, and was presented to William 
by bin old friend Halifax. He died some- 
what suddenly on 12 May 1689, aged 55, and 
in St. Leonard's Church, Thri- 



bergh, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. 

Reresby was a cautious timenserving poli- 
tician, who possessed a happy knack of pleas- 
ing those in power and a keen eye for his own 
advancement. His 'Memoirs,' which give 
an interesting and valuable account of the 
events of his time, were first published in 
1734 (London, 8vo); another edition was 
privately printed in the same year (London, 
4to). In 1813 appeared 'The Travels and 
Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, hart. The 
former (now first published) . . . with forty 
portraits and views of the most remarkable 
persons and places mentioned ' (London, 8 vo). 
This edition,which wasalsopublished without 
the illustrations, was reprinted in 1821 and 
1831. In 1876 appeared ' The Memoirs of Sir 
John Reresby of Thrybergh . . . written by 
himself, edited from the original manuscript 
by James J. Cartwright' (London, 8vo). 
The first chapter of Mr. Cart wright*s edition 
seems to have been extracted from the genea- 
logy of the Reresby family, compiled by 
John Reresby, and preserved at the British 
Museum (Addit. MSS. 29442-3). The rest 
of the text is derived from the original * Me- 
moirs,' which were purchased for the British 
Museum at Sotheby's in June 1873 (ib. 
29440-1). Though it contains much addi- 
tional matter, this edition is by no means a 
literal transcript of the manuscript. The 
omissions and alterations are numerous, and 
the editing far from adequate. A French 
translation of the * Memoirs 'forms part of the 
twenty-first volume of the 'Collection de 
M^moires relatifs h la Revolution d'Angle- 
terre* (Paris, 1827, 8vo). The manuscript 
of the * Travels,' which at one time formed 
part of Topham Beauclerk's library, was 
given by Mr. Hodges, of Bramdean, JEIamp- 
shire, to the editor of the ' Travels and Me- 
moirs ' (1813), but the present whereabouts 
of this manuscript is unknown. Twenty- 
two letters written by Reresby to the Mar- 
quis of Halifax, 1661-8, are in the posses- 
sion of Earl Spencer (Mist, MSS. Comm, 
2nd Rep. App. p. 15). Extracts from these 
letters are given in Mr. Cartwright's edition 
of the ' Memoirs.' A small volume in the 
Bodleian Library in Reresby's handwriting 
contains copies of letters written by him on 
various occasions, and a few poems {RawliiV' 
son MS. D. 204). Several of Reresby s letters 
are preserved at the British Museum (Addit. 
MSS. 6669 f. 55, 9735 ff*. 14-43, 28053 fi'. 228, 
3o3). 

Reresby married, on 9 March 1 665, Frances, 
elder daughter of William Browne of York, 
barrister-at-law, by whom he had five sons 
and four daughters. The eldest son, William, 
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bora 7 Jan. 1668. succeeded to the bflronetcy 
on tlie death of bis father. After Icadinjf h 
life of prol!igat« extravoj^nce, Le sold the 
hmily MtBte to John Savite of Methley in 
1705, and died in extreme want while serv- 
mg as a tapster in the Fleet priaon. Tam- 
worth, the second son, bora 17 Sept. 1670, a 
ttaajor in Colonel Stanwix'e regiment, was 
the author of ' A Miscellany of Ingenioua 
Thoughts and Reflections in Verse and Prose, 
with some useful Itemarks. To which are 
added . . . Characters, I'lesaant Narratives, 
Moral Observations, and Essays' (London, 
1721, 4toV John, the third son, died in July 
1683 J George in April 1689. Leonard, the 
youngest son, bom 22 Sept. 1673, succeeded 
hiB brother Tamworth as the fourth baronet, 
And died unmarried on 16 Aug. 1748, when 
the baronetcy became eitinct. 

[Preface to Iteccsby's Travels and Slemoirs 
(1813): Wottaa's English BurotieUigp, 1741. ii. 
292 ; Borke's Extinct and Dormant Uaronetcips, 
1844, pp. 439^40; Hunter's South Yorkshire. 
1831, pp. 3B, 40-41, 41; Brydges'B Censora 
litemna, ISlfi, iv. 208-10; Smyth's Lectures 
on Modern HUtory, 1840, ii. fll-2 ; Gardiner 
and Hullinget's Introduction to the Study of 
£ngliali History, ISSl, p. 360; RetroBpeciire 
Rerii)w,viii, 342-80; Edinburgh Review, cxIiL 
304-131; Athenteom, t87S, pt. i. pp. 819-17: 
Gent. Mag. 1718 p. 3S0, 1814 pL i. pp. 2S0~I ; 
Notes aad Quories, 2nd wr. v. 4TS, Sih Mr. iii. 
4S9, V. e, 229.240, 429, Stliser.vi. 387; Offlci>J 
Eetum of Lists of Members of Parlianienl, pi. 
i. pp. 630, 5,M, fiSS : Watt's Bib!. Brit. 1824 ; 
AUiLioDL-'aDict.r.f Eugl. Lit.; Brit. Mas Cat.] 
O. F. R. B. 

aESBURY,N'ATHANIEL(1643-ini), 
divine, waa baptised on 24 Sept. 1643 at 
Oundle, Northamptonshire, where hisfather, 
Richard lieabury, was the nonconform istvicar 

SCa/. iS'fnff P((;»-ri,Dom.,Comm. forComp.p. 
0S4). The father, who resigned six weeKS 
before St. Bartholomew's day, 1662, there- 
after practised medicine, and preached at hia 
own nouse at Oundle, but died within a 
year, lie engaged in controversy with John 
Goodwin [q.v.]i publishing 'Some Slop to 
tbe Gangrene of Arminianism, lal-ely pro- 
moted by Mr. John Goodwin in his Book 
entiluled " Redemption Kedeemed,'" London, 
1651, 8vo. Goodwin replied with 'Confi- 
dence dismounted,' to which the elder Res- 
bury retorted in 'The Lightlesee Star, or 
ill. John Goodwin discovered a I'elugio- 
Socinian,' &c., London, 1662. 

The son, Xathaniel, entered Emmanuel 

Colleire, Cambridge, on 8 July 1657, gra- 

■* A. in 1661, M.A. in itos ; was in- 

Bt Oxford on Ifl July 1673, and 

J.D. and D,D. from Merton Col- 



lege OD 11 July 1692. He was appointed 
vicar of Wandsworth, Surrey, in 1674, and 
became chaplain to Arthur Annesley, earl 
of Anglesea, and to his eon James. He wu 
rector of Broughton-Gifford, WiUabire, from 
1687, and of St. Paul's, Shadwell, Middlesex, 
from 1689, and was appointed chaplain in 
ordinary to King ^Villiam and Queen Maiy 
in 1691. He frequently preachedat WhitA- 
ball and at St. Paul's and the Charterhouse. 
Once, while preaching in the chapel royal 
from the text ' I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made,' he unconsciously blackened all 
his face with the dve from a new black glove 
(Gramgee, iii. 193). He died on 31 July 
1711, and was buried in St. Giles's Church, 
Reading. He married, in 1091, n widow, 
Sirs, Mary Cordell of St. Matthew's pariah, 
Friday Street, Ixindon, who was a daughter 
of Robert Cuthbert, citicen and Roldsmith 
of London, and owner of considerable wealth. 
His wife predeceased him without issue. 

Resbury was a sound churchman of the 
orthodox tvpe, and a popular preacher. Be- 
sides seven separate sermons he published: 
1. ' The Case of the Cross in Baptism con- 
sidered,' publbhedin 'A Collection of Cases,' 
London, 1684, 4to; 2nd edit. London, 1694, 
foi.; 3rd edit. London, 1718, 2. 'The 



laid down by Cardinal Bellarmine, examined 
and confuted,' London, 1688; reprinted in 
vol. iv. of John Cumming's edition of 'A Pre- 
servative against Popery,' London, 1848. 
3. 'The Texts examined which Papists cite 
out of the Bible for Proof of their Doctrine 
concerning the Visibility of the Church,* 
London, 1688, in ' Popery not founded upon 
Scripture,' 1668-9; reprinted by Bishop 
Gibson in his ' I'reservative against Popery," 
l/)ndon, 1738. 

[For Richard Rasbur;. see Wood's AtheoK 
Oion. ed. Bliss, iii. 639 ; Kennett's Reginter, pp. 
90$, 932, 937; Palmer'^ Nonmnformist's Memo- 
rial, iii. 43 ; Cal. Slate Papers. Dom., Comm. for 
Comp. p. 1054. For Nathan ifl, besides works 
mentioDed.Wood's Fasti, Bd.Bliss.ii. 337; Foster'* 
Alumai Oion. early ser. p. 124S; Newcoart'i 
Brpert. Ecelos. i. 709 ; Oraduati t^ntabr. p. 392 ; 
Harl.Soc.Pnblicatiops.xxxi. 193; Pepys'sDiaiy, 
V. 2S4; Lysons'sEnvirODs of London, i. 610, iii. 
381. 386, 387 11. : Admission Books of Emmanuel 
College, Catabridga, per tbe master, Dr. Phonr; 
Registers of Oundle, piT the vicar. Rev. C. Hop- 
kins, nnd the Rev. J, Skinner, curate, who made 
nneihauslivo search; Will 182. Young. P.C.C. 
London.] C. F, S. 

REUTER, ADAM (/. 1627), author, a 
native of Cotlbus in Silesia, was granted 
permission to study in the Bodleian Libniy 
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at Oxford on 3 Sept. 1608 ( Oxford Univ. Reg- 
Oxford Hist. Soc. ii. i. 266). He was then 
a licentiate ' utriusque juris.' Wood, who 
erroneously calls him a Welshman, says that 
he continued at Oxford for many years ' in 
the condition of a commoner, for he wore a 
gown, and was entered into the matricula as a 
member of Exeter College ' ^ Wood, Athena 
Oxfm, ii. 420). He proved himself a learned 
and ingenious scholar, a good Latinist, and 
a severe Calvinist. He published: l.'Quses- 
tiones Juris Controversi 12/ Oxford, 1609, 
dedicated to George Ryves, warden of 
New College, and tne fellows. 2. *Oratio 
Papam esse Bestiam quse non est et tamen 
est, apud Johan. Apoc. 17, v. 8,' Lon- 
don, 1610, 4to, spoken by the author be- 
fore the university. 8. * Contra Conspira- 
torum Consilia Orationes dusB habitae in 
nobiliss. et antiquiss. Oxoniensi Academia 
5 Aug. et 5 Novemb. 1610, diebus KegisB 
Liberationis et Conspiratione Gowrie et Tor- 
mentaria,' dedicated to George, lord Carew, 
of Clopton, Henrv and Thomas Carey, and 
William Waller, London, 1612. 4. * Liber- 
tatis Anglicans defensio, seu demonstratio 
Regnum Angliss non esse feudum pontificis, 
in nobilissima et antiquissima Oxoniensi 
Academia publice opposita Martino Becario, 

5. J./ London, 1613. 6. ' Eadgarus in Jacobo 
redivivus seu Pietatis AnglicanaB Defensio 
contra llosweydum,' London, 1614, 4to. 

6. * De Consilio tractatus,' dedicated to the 
Earl of Suffolk, Oxford, 1626. 

[Wood's accoant of Router's Welsh origin is 
denied by his own statement respecting him- 
self in his fintt publication. Wood's error is 
repeated in Foster and Williams's Biogr. Diet. ; 
cf. Watt's Bibl. Brit, and Renter's works in 
Brit. Mas. ; F. Madan's Early Oxford Press, pp. 
75, 131.] W. A. S. 

REVANS, SAMUEL (1808-1888), 
colonist, the ' father of the New Zealand 
press,* was bom in England in 1808 and 
brought up as a printer. He came into con- 
tact with Henry Samuel Chapman [q. v.l, 
and emigrated with him in 1833 to Montreal, 
where he helped to start the * Daily Adver- 
tiser.' Some indiscreet articles in the paper 
led him to leave Canada in 1837 and return 
to London, where he identified himself with 
the Wakefield scheme for the colonisation 
of New Zealand. In 1839 he was appointed 
secretary to the executive committee for in- 
angurating the settlement of Port Nicholson. 
In the same year he published in London 
the first numbers of the ' New Zealand 
Qazette,* and on 18 April 1840, soon after 
his arrival in the colony, brought it out 
in Wellin^on, being himself editor, printer, 
and publisher. He assisted with his own 
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hands in building an office for the paper, 
which on 22 Aug. 1840 blossomed into the 
' New Zealand Gazette and Britannia Spec- 
tator.' In 1843 he published at this office 
the first Wellington almanac. He was long 
remembered as a prominent figure in the 
early days of the Wellington settlement. 

In 1847 lie vans gave up his connection 
with journalism, removed to the Wairarapa, 
residing at Woodside, near Greytown, and 
took up land for sheep-farming m partner- 
ship with Captain Smit^i, R.IS. An effort 
in 1851 to make a new settlement in Cali- 
fornia proved a failure, and after bis return 
to sheep-farming in New Zealand, Revans and 
his partner held as much as fifty-five thou- 
sand acres. For a time he represented Grey- 
town district both in the House of Assembly 
and in the Provincial Council. But he fell 
into pecuniary embarrassments, and died un- 
married at Grey town on 15 July 1888, de- 
pendent on his friends. 

[Wairapara Standard quoted by New Zealand 
Times, 17 July 1888; Mennell's Diet, of Austra- 
lian Biography; New Zealand Parliamentary 
Papers.] C. A. H. 

REVELEY, WILLEY {d. 1799), archi- 
tect, was probably son of William Reveley, 
a younger son of Willey Reveley of Newton 
Underwood, Northumberland, and Newby 
Wiske, Yorkshire, whose father, William 
Reveley, had married Margery, daughter and 
heiress of Robert Willey of Newby Wiske. 
Willey Reveley the younger received his 
professional education in London from Sir 
William Chambers [q. v.l in 1781 -2. He ac- 
companied Sir Richard Worsley as * architect 
and draftsman' in his tour through Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt (1784-1789), and, on his 
return to England, pursued his profession 
with much activity. He made designs ' of 
great beauty and elegance ' for public baths 
at Bath, but was not employed m executing 
them. He also prepared a plan for an infir- 
mary at Canterbury, which was not utilised, 
and for wet docks on the Thames. The 
most important works executed by him were 
All Saints' Church, Southampton (1792-5), 
a classical building with pediment supported 
by Ionic columns and cupola of good propor- 
tions ; and a country mansion, Wmdmill Hill, 
Sussex, which is given in Richardson's * Vi- 
truvius Britannicus ' (vol. i. pi. 26-7). The 

Slans for the church were moaified somewhat 
isastrously to suit the prejudices of the 
mayor and aldermen of Southampton. In 
1794 he edited vol. iii. of Stuart ana Revett's 
* Antiquities of Athens,' and, in the preface, 
repliea to certain animadversions of Sir W. 
Chambers upon Greek architecture. His 
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promisiDg career, marred by a somewhat 
eplenetic temper, was cut short by his death, 
at his house in Oxford Street, London, on 
6 July 1799. 

The journal of his tour is in the library of 
the Koyal Institute of British Archit^ctB, 
and the drawings of the pyramids, made by 
him from actual measurement, are at New 
College, Oxford. Some of his designs are in 
Sir John Soane's museum in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 

[Diet, of Architecture (ed. Papworth), vii. 36 ; 
Gent. Mag. 171)9, ii. 627; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. 
ix. 148 ; Bavies's Southampton, p. 397 ; Philo- 
sophical Magjizine, 1799, ir. 220-2; HoJgson's 
Northumberhind, ir. ii. 701.] C. J. R. 

REVELL or RIVELL, Sir RICHAKD 
(d. 1222), knight and landowner, said to have 
been the son of William Revell (Pole, 
Devonshircy p. 82), probably a landowner in 
Devonshire and lord of Revelstoke in that 
county, received from Henry II grants of 
* Curi ' or Curry Kivell, and Langport, both 
in Somerset {MS. Record Office, Carta 
AntiqtuSy R., Nos. 11, 12), and is said to have 
built a castle at Langport (^Somerset Arc?ufiO' 
logical Society's Proceedings, xi. i. 8). He 
was sheriff for Devonshire and Cornwall 
from the sixth to the tenth years of Richard I 
( Thirty-first Report of the Deputy-Keeper of 
the Recordsy p. 279), and is said to have re- 
ceived from Richard the custody of the 
castles of Exeter and Launceston(PoLE,u.s.) 
He was paying rent to the crown in the 
reign of John, and was at Carrickfergus, Kil- 
kenny, and Dublin in 1210, during the ex- 
pedition to Ireland of that year (JRotuli de 
Liberatey &c., pp. 180, 204, 220\ He mar- 
ried Mabel, sister and heir of Walter de 
Esselegh, or Ashley, in Wiltshire, and died in 
1222. He appears to have had a son named 
Richard {Chancery JRo/lsy p. 94), who pro- 
bably predeceased his father, for the elder 
Richard's heir, subject to the dower of his 
wife Mabel, who survived him, was his onlv 
daughter Sabina, wife of Henry de TOrti. 
She survived her husband, who died in 1241, 
and had liverj' of the lands of her inheritance 
in Somerset and Dorset, which passed to her 
son Henry de TOrti (de Urtiaco), summoned 
to parliament in 1299. It is probable that 
Revel's Hill, near Mintem in Dorset, takes 
its name from Sir Richard Revell. Contem- 
poraries of Sir Richard were the landowners 
William Revell inWiltshire and Hugh Revell 
in Northamptonshire ; their connection with 
Sir Richard is not known. 

[Colli dhod's Somerset, i. 28 ; Pole's Devon- 
shire, p. 82 ; Somerset Archseolog. Soc. Proc. 
'^061) XI. i. 8. (1896) xli. ii. 76 ; MS. Chanc, 
.Antiq. Nos. 11, 12, Roberts's Calendarium 



Genealog. i. 11, 46, Rot. Litt. Glaus, i. 1196, 
Rot. de Liberate, &e., pp. 180, 20 4> 220, Chan- 
cery Rolls, p. 94, Report of Deputy-Keeper, 
xzxi. 279 (these six Rpcurd publ.) ; Dogdale's 
Baronage, i. 768; information from Mr. E. 
Green.] W. H. 

BEVETT, NICHOLAS (1720-1804), 
architect and draughtsman, was second son 
of John Revett of Brandeston Hall, near 
Framlingham in Suffolk, where he was bom 
in 1720. His mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Fauconbridge. Adopt ing the pro- 
fession of an artist, he made his way to Rome 
in 1742. He studied painting there, under 
Cavaliere Benefiale. At Rome, Revett be- 
came acquainted with James Stuart (1713- 
1788) [q.v.], the artist, Matthew! Bretting- 
ham, and Gavin Hamilton [q. v.], the painter. 
In April 1748 he made an expedition with 
them to Naples and back on foot. It seems 
to have been during this journey that the 
; idea occurred to Revett and Hamilton, and 
was eagerly taken up by Stuart and Bret ting- 
ham, of making an expedition to Athens to 
measure and delineate the monuments of 
Greek antiquity still remaining there. This 
idea was warmly supported, with money as 
well as other encouragement, by many oi the 
English dilettanti in Rome. In March 1760 
Stuart and Revett left Rome for Venice, 
Hamilton and Brettingham being unable to 
accompany them. At Venice they missed 
their boat, and were delayed some months, 
during which they visited the antiquities of 
Pola in Dalmatia. They became acquainted 
with Sir James Gray, K.B., the British resi- 
dent at Venice, and, through his agency, 
were elected members of the Society of 
Dilettanti in London. Eventually they 
reached Athens in the spring of 1751, and 
resided there, with some intervals, until late 
in 1754, returning to England early in 1765. 
They drew and measured most of the anti- 
quities in Athens and its neighbourhood, 
but their work was hampered by tumults 
due to the bad government of the Turks, and 
by incursions of a more formidable enemy, 
the plague. On their return to England thev 
were aamitted to the Society of Dilettanti, 
and, with the aid of some of the most in- 
fluential members, they succeeded in publish- 
ing, in 1762, the first volume of 'The Anti- 
quities of Athens, measured and delineated 
by James Stuart, F.R.S. and F.S.A., and Ni- 
cholas lievett. Painters and Architects.' 
The success of this book was instantaneous, 
but the lion's share of the credit fell to 
Stuart, who w^as dubbed ' Athenian ' Stuart 
therefrom. lievett seems to have been dis- 

E leased at this, and therefore parted with all 
is rights in the work to Stuart, having no 
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connection with the succeeding volumes. 
Hevett, howeveri continued an active mem- 
ber of the Society of Dilettanti, and was 
selected by them to go on an expedition to 
the coast of Asia Minor, with Richard 
Chandler (1738-1810) [q. v.] and William 
Pars [q. v.J, Revett undertaking the duties 
of the architectural measurement of anti- 
quities. The party left England in June 1 764, 
and returned in September 1766. Subse- 
quently their journals and drawings were 
banded over to the Society of Dilettanti, 
who made a selection from them, which they 
entrusted to Revett to prepare for publica- 
tion. The remainder were handed over to 
Chandler for the same purpose, on his own 
account. The first volume of * The Anti- 
q^uities of Ionia ' was published in 1769, but 
the second volume did not appear until 1797. 
P^vett remained a prominent member of the 
society, and was employed by some of them, 
notably Lord Le Despencer (Sir Francis 
Dashwood), to execute various architectural 
works in the * Grecian gusto.* One of the 
most important architectural works executed 
by Revett was the church of Ayott St. Law- 
rence in Hertfordshire. During the later 
years of his life he fell into pecuniary diffi- 
culties. He died on 8 June 1804, aged 84, 
and was buried at Brandeston. A portrait 
of Revett was presented by Mr. Weale to 
the Institute of i^ritish Architects in 182t5 ; 
this was engraved to form the frontispiece 
to the fourth volume of *The Antiquities 
of Athens.' 

[Memoir in vol. iv. of the ADtiquities of 
Athens ; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; HamiU 
tOQ*8 Historiod Notice of the Society of Dilet- 
tanti ; Micbaelis's Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain; Gent. Mag. 1821, ii. 423.] L. C. 

REYNARDSON, Sir ABRAHAM 
(1590-1661), lord mayor of London, son of 
Thomas Reynardson, Turkey merchant, of 
Plymouth, by Julia Brace, was bom at Ply- 
mouth in 1590. Abraham served his ap- 
prenticeship in London to Edmund James, 
of the Merchant Taylors* Company, and be- 
came a freeman of the city on 5 Oct. 1018. 
He was also a prominent member of the go- 
verning bodies of the Turkey and East India 
Companies. In July 1640 he was chosen 
master of the Merchant Tavlors' Company, 
and entered on the office of sheriff in the fol- 
lowing September. As master of the Mer- 
chant Taylors he helped to respond to Charles's 
demand for a loan from the city companies in 
1640. His sympathies were with the royalist 
cause. Neither he nor his colleagues on the 
court of the company assisted the corporation, 
except under compulsion, in raising loans for 



the parliament in 1642 and 1643. His term of 
office as lord mayor extended over the event- 
ful year 1648-9. Reynardson was the first 
Devonshire man who attained the dignity. 
His election sermon was preached by Obadiah 
Sedgwick, an eloquent divine, whom Crom- 
well had stigmatised as * a rascally priest.' 
R^vnardson soon found himself in conflict 
with the Rump parliament, which had de- 
clared all oaths of allegiance to the king 
illegal. The mayor refused to admit to the 
common council members who had not 
made the customary loyal subscription, but 
parliament retaliated by ordering him to 
assemble the council and suspend the taking 
of oaths (5 Jan. 1648-9). In anticipation of 
resistance, they further directed that the 
mavor should remove the chains which had 
been placed across the streets as a protection 
from cavalry charges. The act constituting 
the court for the trial of King Charles natu- 
rally received no countenance from Reynard- 
son, and it was read in his absence at the 
p]xchange and in Cheapside by the sergeant- 
at-arms, with the commons' mace upon his 
shoulder. A petition which had been cir- 
culated in the city, affirming * that the com- 
mons of England, in parliament assembled, 
have the supreme power of this nation,' was 
read before the common council on 9 Jan., 
when Reynardson presided, with a view to 
its being presented by the council to the 
House of Commons. A committee recom- 
mended its adoption, but when this recom- 
mendation was brought up at the meeting of 
the council on 13 Jan., Reynardson refused 
to put the question. The debate on the sub- 
ject lasted trom eleven in the morning till 
eight in the evening, when the lord mayor 
left, and the resolution for presenting the 
petition was carried. The Ilouse of Com- 
mons took no proceedings against the mayor, 
but passed an ordinance that, if the mayor 
failed to call a meeting of the council on the 
requisition of six members, any forty of the 
members could convene the council without 
the lord-mayor's presence. After the execu- 
tion of Charles on 30 Jan., Reynardson had 
official possession of the 'personal treaty,' 
which was an engagement subscribed by most 
of the common council in favour of the pro- 
posed treaty between Charles and the parlia- 
ment. This contained the names of leading 
citizens who had by their signatures approved 
its loyal sentiments, and Reynardson burnt 
the incriminating document ' to ashes pri- 
vately in his chamber,' says Smallwood in his 
' Memoir,' 'that nothing might remain totho 
prejudice of any.' Notwithstanding the anxie- 
ties that beset him, Reynardson accepted the 
presidentship of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
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in February 1648-9. On 23 March a copy of '■ 
theact proclaiming the abolition of the kingly 
office was brought to Keynardson^s house, but 
he refused to make it public. He was there- : 
upon summoned to the bar of the House of 
Commons. He pleaded his conscientious 
scruples; the house ordered him to pay a 
fine of 2,000/., to be imprisoned in the Tower 
for two months, and to be deposed from the 
mayoralty (cf. Trtall and Examination of the 
Lord Mayor, 1649). The court of aldermen 
at once took possession of the insignia, and 
proceeded to the election of a new mayor. 

The author and publisher of * A Vindica- 
tion of the late Lord Mayor * were arrested I 
by order of the council of state (26 April). 
Keynardson's tenure of office had brought 
with it a heavy pecuniary burden. He lost, i 
according to his own statement, as much as 
20,000/. while mayor. He refused, however, 
to pay the fine imposed by parliament, and 
' his goods, household stuff, and wearing ap- 
parel were ordered to be sold by the candle.* 
A balance still remained unpaid, and on 
7 May 1651, an order was issued that the 
whole of his estate was to be seized until 
the fine was liquidated. He had in Septem- 
ber 1649 resigned, on account of ill-health, 
the presidency of St. Bartholomew's. 

Immediately after the Restoration, lley- 
nardson and thirteen other members of tne 
common council presented to the king a reso- 
lution from that body commending Reynard- 
son's action in January 1648-9. Charles II 
knighted the members of the deputation 
(May 1660), but Reynardson appears to have 
been separately knighted by Charles on his 
visit to the Guildhall on 5 July. Reynard- 
son was formally restored to the aldermanic 
office on 4 Sept., but declined, on account of 
* his sickly condition,' the ofter of the mayor- 
alty for 1660-1. He died at Tottenham on 
4 Oct. 1661. His body, after lying in state 
at Merchant Taylors' Hall till the 17th, was 
conveyed to the church of St. Martin Out- 
wich. His widow was buried in the chan- 
cel of the same church on 14 July 1674, but 
no monument was raised to either, and their 
remains, with many others, were removed 
to the city of London cemetery at Ilford in 
1874, when the church was demolished. His 
will, dated 10 May and proved 22 Oct. 1661, 
provided 800/. as a pension for six poor 
women of his company, and 140 ounces of 
silver to be made into a basin and ewer for 
use at the feasts. To the Merchant Taylors' 
Company he had lent large sums of money, 
and regularly attended the meetings of the 
court. During his lifetime he had presented 
wo silver flagons and two gilt cups with 

•▼era to the communion table of the church 



of St. Martin Oatwich. His extensive pro- 
perty included lands in Essex and Sussex, in 
addition to his manor-house at Tottenham, 
purchased in 1639. In 1640 he took an as- 
signment of Sir W. Acton's house in Bishops- 
gate Street. 

Rejmardson was twice married. His first 
wife, Abigail, third daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Crisp [q. v.] of Bread Street, died in July 
1632. By her he had two sons bom in the 
parish of St. Andrew Undershaft ; only the 
second, Nicholas, survived the parents. His 
second wife was Eleanor, daughter of Richard 
Wynne of Shrewsbury. Of this marriage 
there were three sons and three daughters, 
all of whom survived their father. 

Two portraits of Reynardson are preserved, 
one at Merchant Taylors' Hall, and another 
at Holywell Hall at Tottenham. These re- 
present him in the robes of office, with the 
mace and sword lying beside him. A por- 
trait of his second wife, Eleanor, was painted 
by Cornelius Janssen [q. v.] in 1648. 

[Smallwood's Faneral Sermon, preached on 
17 Oct. 1661 ; Barke's Landed Gentry; Clodes 
London during the Rebellion, 1894, passim, and 
references there given.] 0. W-h. 

REYNELL, CAREW (1636-1690), eco- 
nomic writer, bom in 1636, and descended 
of the family of Reynell of East Ogwell, 
Devonshire, was grandson of Sir uborge 
Reynell, marshal of the king*s bench, and 
son of Carew Reynell {d, 1657), also marshal 
of the king's bench, who resided at Rivershill 
in the parish of Binstead, Hampshire. His 
mother was Mary, daughter of Marcellus 
Rivers of St. Saviour's, Southwark, and 
Rivershill. His only brother, George, was 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
canon of Lincoln from 1682 till his death in 
1687, when he was buried in the chapel of 
his college. 

Carew entered at Wadham College, Oxford, 
on 16 July 1652 as a gentleman commoner. 
He left Oxford without a degree, and in 
1654 was entered a student of the Middle 
Temple (Gardiner, Wadham College, p. 198). 
In I600 he was sent to Exeter gaol on a 
charge of complicity in the rising against 
the government at Salisbury of John Penrud- 
dock [jl. v.] (see State Papers, Dom. Interreg. 
cxxviii. 8). Ilis father petitioned the council 
to pardon him on account of his youth, and 
\ General Desborough was ordered, after taking 
security from the elder Reynell for his good 
' conduct, to send him home. It is probable 
that he then went abroad. In 1657 he suc- 
ceeded to his patrimony of Rivershill, and 
j in 1661 greetea the Restoration with an ex- 
I travagant ode, 'The Fortunate Change, being 
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a Panegyrick to hia sacred Majesty King 
Charles 11/ London, 1661, fol. It was re- 
printed in * Furitive Poetical Tracts * (2nd 
eer. No. xxiv). Thenceforth Keynell devoted 
himself to economic studies. lie died, at his 
house in Shoreditch, in 1690. 

He married, first, Anna, widow of one 
Metcalfe ; and, secondly, on 27 Feb. 1668, 
Elizabeth, widow of Ralph Took of Took's 
Court (Ch£8TEB, Mamage Licences, ed. 
Foster, coL 1125). By the first wife he had a 
son, Carew, and by the second wife a daughter, 
Anne. 

Reynell^s economic study resulted in 
' The True English Interest, or an Account 
of the Chief Natural Improvements and 
some Political Observations demonstrating 
an Infallible Advance of this Nation to infi- 
nite Wealth and Greatness, Trade and Popu- 
lacy, with Employment and Preferment for 
all Persons,' London, 1674, 8vo (licensed 
5 Sept. 1673). It is a noticeable book, though 
it accepts the mercantile theory without 
question. It was noticed in ' Philosophical 
Transactions,' No. 102, 27 April 1674, vol. 
ix. In the twenty-seventh chapter (p. 79), 
' of learning ' (and libraries), Keynell says : 
' Much more would be said of this subject, 
but I refer that to my '' Discourse of the Ad- 
vancement of Learning," ' of which nothing 
18 known. 

Another Cabew Reynell (1698-1745), 
bishop of Derry, son of Carew Reynell, of 
Covent Garden, London, was educated at 
Winchester, 1707-11 (Kirbt, Winchester 
BegiBteTf p. 221). In 1711 he was elected a 
scholar and fellow of New College, Oxford, 
whence he gfraduated B.A. 1715, M.A. 1719, 
B.D. and D.D. 1730. He was proctor of his 
university in 1728 (Foster, Alumni Oxon,) 
From 17^8 to 1743 he was rector of Coleme, 
Wiltshire, and in 1734 of SS. John and Lau- 
rence, Bristol. He became chaplain to 
William Bradshaw [q. v.], bishop of Bristol 
and chancellor of that diocese. lie removed 
to Ireland in 1737 as first chaplain to the 
lord lieutenant, the duke of Devonshire, and 
was promotedto the see of Down and Connor 
in 1789, and to that of Derry in 1743. He 
held the latter till his death in 1744-5 
(CoTToy, Fasti Eccles. Rib, iii. 310). His 
published works consist of sermons, three of 
which are in the British Museum. 

A third Carew Reynell (1690-1755), son 
of Rev. John Reynell, of West Hatton, Lin- 
colnshire, a graduate of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, was prebendary of Chichester from 
1724 to 1790, vicar of Marsdon, Oxfordshire, 
ftfm 1726 to 1736, and rector of Childrey, 
Be^hiTe,£rom 1731 till his death on 29 May 
1756 (FoBXEBy Ahmrni Oxon.) 



[Official Returns of Members of Parliament ; 
Tuckett's Devon Pedigrees, p. 147 ; Burke's Com- 
moners, iv. 446, and Landed Gentry, p. 2345; 
Harl. Soc. vi. 234, 240; Westcote's Devon, pp. 
676-8; Warner's Collections for Hist, of Hamp- 
shire ; Granger's Biogr. Hist, of Engl. iv. 99.] 

W. A. S. 

REYNELL, EDWARD (1612-1663), 
divine, bom at West Ogwell, Devonshire, 
in 1612, was son of Sir Thomas Reynell, 
whose younger brother. Sir George,was grand- 
father of Carew Rejrnell (1636-1690) [q. v.] 
His mother was his father*8 second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Eilligrew 
of Cornwall. He w^as admitted as a fellow 
commoner to Exeter College, Oxford, on 
30 May 1629 (Boasb, Register of Exeter 
College, p. 63). Prideaux, the rector of the 
college, had married his half-sister (Pbince, 
Worthies of Devon, p. 523). He left Ox- 
ford in 1632 without a de^e, and entered at 
the Middle Temple ; he, like his half-brother 
Thomas, was a benefactor of the Inn. He 
was called to the bar, but his ' geuy ^being 
more inclined towards divinitv,' he took 
orders and became rector of West Ogwell, 
(B(jRKE*s, Commoners, iv. 461). He died at 
West Ogwell in 1663 by his own hand, and was 
buried there. ' He was of curious parts and 
flowing style, always single and addicted to 
melancholy, insomuch that it prevailed over 
him to accelerate his dissolution, which he 
accomplished by the improbable assistance 
but of a bason of water in his chamber' 
(Prince). Wood reports the reluctance of 
his kinsmen to give further information 
about him, and their desire that ^ he might 
sink into oblivion.' 

Reynell wrote: 1. ' Eugenia's Tears for 
Great Britain's Glory, or Observations re- 
flecting on these Sad Times/ London, 1642. 
2. ' The Life and Death of the Religious and 
Virtuous Lady the Lady Lucie Heynell of 
Ford in Devon, who Dyed on 18 April 1662, 
whereunto is annexed a Consolatory Epi- 
logue for dejected Souls,' I^ndon, 1664. 
Lady Reynell, daughter of Robert Brandon 
of London, was the writer's sister-in-law, 
and wife to Sir Richard Reynell (1687- 
1648) of the Middle Temple, an officer in 
the exchequer. 3. *An Advice against 
Libertinism, shewing the great Danger 
thereof, and exhorting all to zeal of the 
Truth,' London, 1669. 4. 'Celestial Ami- 
ties, or a Soul sighing for the Love of her 
Saviour,' London, 1660, dedicated to 'the 
ladies of our times.' 

[Foster^s Alunmi Oxon. ; Wood*8 Athense, ed. 
Bliss, iii. 658 ; Prince's Worthies of Devon, p. 523 ; 
Davidson's Bibliotheca Devoniensis ; Boase's Re- 
gister of Exeter College, Oxford.] W. A. S. 
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REYNER, CLEMENT, D.D. (1589- 
1651), abbot of Lambspring or Lansperg in 
Germany, born in Yorkshire in 1589, made 
his profession as a. Benedictine monk in the 
monastery of St. Laurence at Dieulward in 
Lorraine in 1610, and pursued his studies 
in St. Greffory's monastery at Douay. Sub- 
sequently he was sent to the English mis- 
sion, and he was suffering imprisonment 
in his native county, on account of his sacer- 
dotal character, on 1 April 1618. On his 
release he was employed in reforming the 
great monastery of St. Peter at Ghent. He 
graduated D.D. probably at Douay, and acted 
as secretary to the president of his order 
from 1621 to 1629. Being sent to Germany 
to negotiate the transfer of monasteries from 
the Bursfeld congregation, he was for half a 
year superior of the monastery of Rinteln, 
and was subsequently president-general of 
his order from 1635 to 1641. At the ninth 
general chapter held in 1643 he was de- 
clared the nr?t abbot of Lambspring. lie 
died at Ilildesheim on 17 March 1650-1 
(Snow, Necrology, p. 52). His remains were 
taken to Lambspring in 1692, and buried in 
the church there. 

To Reyner bibliographers always attribute 
the authorship of the valuable historical work 
entitled * Apostolatus Benedict inorum in 
Anglia, sive Disceptatio Historica de Anti- 
quitate Ordinis Congregationisque Monacho- 
rum Nigrorum S. Benedicti in regno Anglire,' 
Douay, 1626, fol. The materials for this 
work were collected bv Father David Baker 
[q. v.] Ilia friend, Father John Jones, D.D. 
(1575-1630) fq. v.], aliaa Leander h S. Mar- 
tino, reduced the mass of materials into 
respectable latinity, and they left Reyner to 
edit the work, so that it ])asse8 for being 
finished * opera et industria K. P. dementis 
Revneri.* In the dedication to Cardinal Ben- 
tivoglio, Reyner candidly says : * Non author 
operis sum, sed jnssu congregation is editor et 
dedicator' (Dodd, Church Hist. ed. Tierney, 
iv. 97 w.) 

A contemporary, William Beyner {Ji. 
1619), who was educated in Paris at the 
charge of his relative, Richard Smith (1566- 
165o) [q.v.l, and afterwards resided at Arras 
College in Paris, published translations into 
Latin of the following: (1 ) Brereley's * l*ro- 
testant Apology/ Paris, 1615; (2) Staple- 
ton's ' Fortress of Faith,' 1 6 1 9 ; ( 3) Stapleton's 
* Protestancy and its Authors' (Dodd, Church 
History, ii. 379). 

[Dodd's Church Hist. 1st edit. ii. 408; Du- 
thilloeurs Bibl. Douaisionne, 2nd edit. p. 199; 
Gillow's Biogr. Diet. iii. 660 ; Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. x. 268, 349; Oliver's Catholic Religion 
in Cornwall, pp. 493, 603. 622, 535; Petre's 



Notices of English Colleges, p. 33 ; Rambler 
(1850), vii. 426; Weldon's Chronological Notes, 
p. 91.] T. C. 

REYNER, EDWARD (1600-1668), 
ejected minister, was born in the pariah of 
Morley,near Leeds, in 1600. Tobie Matthew 
[qj. v.], archbishop of York, took some notice 
ot him as a boy, and foretold that he would 
rise to distinction. A pious youth, he 
attended the monthly exercises at Leeds, 
Pudsey, and Halifax, and heard numerous 
sermons. After graduating B.A. in 1620 
from St. John's College, Cambridge (M.A. 
1624), he taught in a school at Aserby, Lin- 
colnshire, and afterwards took charge of the 
Countess of Warwick's school at Market 
Basen. At the close of four years Lady 
Warwick gave him a lectureship which she 
supported at Welt on. Thence he was in- 
vited to Lincoln, where he remained nearly 
forty years. He was appointed lecturer at 
St. Benedict's on 13 Aug. 1626, and on 
26 Feb. 1627 was presented bv the king to 
the rectory of St. Peter at ArcThes, to which 
the vicarage of St. Benedict's was attached. 

Despite Beyner's refusal to conform to all 
the ceremonies, his eloquence drew to his 
church the chancellor ot the cathedral and 
other officials. He preached during the 
visitations of Bishop John Williams, and 
was collated to the prebend of St. Botolph's 
at Lincoln on 10 Sept. 1635. In 1639 he 
declined the offer of the pastorate of the 
P!Inglish congregation at Arnhem, Holland. 
In the same vear orders were sent him from 
the ecclesiastical court to certify quarterly, 
or as often as required, of his conformity to 
the common prayer. 

After suffering much indignity, Reyner 
escaped from Lincoln during the royalist 
occupation. For a time he preached at Yar- 
mouth on Sundays. But he soon settled at 
Norwich, and gave two week-day lectures 
at St. Andrew's Church in that city (1643- 
1 645). He returned to Lincoln on 29 Oct. 
1645 on receii)t of a call under the seal of the 
corporation, and of an order from the West- 
minster assembly of divines. He preached 
regularly at St. Peter's in the morning, and 
at the cathedral in the afternoon, adopting 
the congregationalist system. His sermons 
were chieiiy directed against antinomianism 
and anabaptism. During the siege of Newark 
Beyner preached to the parliamentary army 
on the fast day api)ointed for 27 March 1646, 
and the sermon was printed (London, 1646. 
8vo). He did not take the 'engagement, 
but agreed to the Savoy confession of faith. 
He was ejected from his benefice in 1662, 
but appears to have remained at Lincoloi 
where he died before May 1608. By his wifb 
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Elizabeth he had two sons: John {b. 1624), 
a fellow of Emmanael College, Cambridge, 
whence he was ejected at the Restoration, 
and Joseph. 

Keyner wrote : 1. * Precepta for Christian 
Practice,' with a preface by Edmund Calamy 
( 1600-1666) [q. v. J,and a note by Dr. Thomas 
Manton [q.v.J, London, 8th edit. 1655, 8vo; 
11th edit. 1058 ; answered by Martin Mason 
fq. v.] in *The Proud Pharisee reproved,* 
1d55, 4to. 2. * Kules for the Government of 
the Tongue : together with Directions in six 
Particular Cases,' London, 1656, 8vo. 3. * Con- 
aiderations concerning Marriage, with a lie- 
solution of this Case of Conscience, whether a 
Man may lawfully marry his Wife's Sister,' 
London, 1657, 8vo, reprinted with * Precepts,' 
11th edit. London, 1057: the original. manu- 
script, sent to London to the author's friend, 
Simeon Aahe [q. v.], was lost in May 1057 ; 
the work was rewritten a month or two 
later. 4. 'A Treatise of the Necessity of 
Humane Learning for a Gospel-preacher, 
shewing . . . the benefit of learning in all 
ages,' London, 1663. 5. 'The Being and 
Wellbeing of a Christian. In three Treatises : 
setting forth the Properties of the Righteous, 
the Excellency of Grace, the Nature and 
Sweetness of Fellowship with Christ,' Jjon- 
don, 1609,8vo, published posthumously. The 
last two were edited with introduction by 
his son John. 

Another John Keyner was admitted to the 
Yarmouth congregational church, 1045, was 
ejects from Kollesby, Norfolk, in 1662, 
became a ' conscientious merchant ' at Rot- 
terdam, and died there in 1697. 

[Calamy and Palmer, ii. 421 ; Calamy's 
Abridgment of Baxters Life, &c. vol. ii. ; Ac- 
count of Ministers, p. 439 ; Calamy's Account, 
ii. 84 ; Kennott's Register, p. 037 ; Le Neve's 
Fasti Eccles. ed. Hardy, ii. 115; Bogue and 
Bennett's Hist, if Dissenters, i. 340 ; Willis's 
Survey of the Cathedrals, iii. 151 ; Browne's 
Hitt. of Congregationalism in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, pp. 213, 694; Palmers Cont. of Man- 
ship's Hist, of Yarmouth, p. 365; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. vi. 429, vii. 114 ; Taylor's Bio- 
^phia Leodiensis, p. 559 ; Thoresby's Diary. 
1. 310, ii. 435; Admission Books of Emmanuel 
Coll. Cambr. per the master, Rev. Dr. Phear; 
Registers of St. Peter at Arches, Lincoln, and 
other transcripts, p*»r A. Gibbs, F.S.A.] C. F. S. 

REYNER, WILLIAM (J. 1019), ca- 
tholic controversialist. [See under Keyner, 
Clement.] 

REYNES, JOHN (Jl. 1630). stationer 
and bookbinder in Tendon, carried on busi- 
neaa at the sign of St. George in St. PauVs 
Churchyard. His name first appears in the 
colophon of an edition of Higden's ' Poly- 



cronycon,' issued in 1627, and he continued 
to publish books at intervals up to 1644. He 
is, however, better known as a bookbinder, 
and numbers of stamped bindings are in 
existence which bear his device. They have, 
as a rule, on one side a stamp'containmg the 
emblems of the passion, and the inscription 
* Hedemptoris mundi arma,' and on the other 
a stamp divided into two compartments con- 
taining the arms of England and the Tudor 
rose. His other stamps, about six in num- 
ber, are of rarer occurrence. John Cawood, 
the printer, who was master of the Company 
of Stationers in 1657, was apprenticed to 
lleynes, and put up a window in his memory 
in Stationers Hall. 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 413.] 

E. G. D. 

REYNOLD, THOMAS (/. 1656). [See 
under IIaynalde, Thomas,^. 1546.] 

REYNOLDS, Sir BARRINGTON 
(1786-1861), admiral, bom in 1786, son of 
Rear-admiral Robert Carthew lleynolds 
fq. v.], entered the navy in 1795, on board the 
jDruid, with his father, whom he followed to 
the Amazon. In her he was wrecked in 
Audierne Bay on 14 Jan. 1797. On regaining 
his liberty he again served with his father in 
the Pomone, from which he was moved to the 
Indefatigable, with Sir Edward Pellew [q. v.], 
whom he followed to the Impetueux of 74 
guns. While in her he was present in several 
boat actions, including that in the Morbihan 
on 6 June 1800, under the immediate com- 
mand of Lieutenant John Pilfold {q. v.] He 
was afterwards in the Orion with his father, 
and on 18 Sept. 1801 was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant of the Courageux. In the following 
June he was appointed to the Hussar, and 
from August 1803 to September 1808 was in 
the Niobe, during tho greater part of the 
time with Captain John Wentworth Loring 
[q. v.] on the coast of France. He was after- 
wards in the Russell, in the East Indies, 
and in December 1809 was appointed acting 
commander of the Arrogant hulk. His pro- 
motion was confirmed by the Admiralty on 
3 Oct. 1810, and in the following February 
he was appointed to the Hesper, in which he 
took part in the expedition against Java, 
and in acknowledgment of his conduct was 
appointed acting captain of the Sir Francis 
Drake frigate. On '22 Jan. 1812 he was pro- 
moted, independently, by the admiralty, pro- 
bably as a mark of their high appreciation of 
his father's services. In August 1812 he was 
moved by Sir Samuel Hood into the Buce- 
phalus, which he took to England, and paid 
ofl' in August 1813. Shortly after the peace 
he was onered the command of a frigate, 
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which he declined on the ground of ill- 
health ; nor did he accept any further em- 
ployment till 1838, when, in October, he 
commissioned the Ganges of 80 guns for 
service in the Mediterranean, and com- 
manded her on the coast of Syria during the 
operations of 1840. He had previously, on 
20 July 1838, been nominated a C.B. On 
8 Jan. 1848 he was promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral, and was shortly afterwards 
appointed to the command-in-chief at the 
Cape of Good Hope and on the west coast 
of Africa; this he held till 1852, receiving 
the special thanks of the government for his 
activity and zeal in suppressing the slave 
trade. On 4 July 1866 he was promoted to 
be vice-ndmiral ; on 4 Feb. 1866 he was 
nominated a K.C.B. From May 1857 to 
October 1860 he was commander-in-chief at 
Devonport. On 1 Nov. 1860 he was promoted 
to the rank of admiral, and on 28 June 1861 
was made a G.C.6. He died at his seat, 
Penair, near Truro, on 3 Aug. 1861. He 
married, in June 1832, Eliza Anne, third 
daughter of Mr. M. Dick of Pitkerro, For- 
farshire. 

I 

[O'Byrne's Naval Biqgr. Diet.; Marshall's ' 
Koyal Naval Biogr. ix. (suppl. pt. iii.) 13 ; Service | 
Book in the Public Record Office ; Gent. Mag. ' 
1861, ii. 193,327.] J. K. L. 

REYNOLDS, CHRISTOPHER AU- 
GUSTINE (1834-1893), first Roman ca- 
tholic archhishop of South Australia, was 
bom in Dublin on 26 Julv 1834. He was 
sent to study under the Carmelite brothers 
at Clondalkin, and showed an early bent to- 
wards theology. In 1852 he was removed 
to the Benedictine monastery of Lublace, 
near Rome, to be trained for the priesthood. 
For the benefit of his health he emigrated, 
when his training was over, to l*erth, West 
Australia, going out with Bishop Serra early 
in 1855. There he entered on a period of pro- 
bation, especially devoting himself to mission 
work among the aborigines. On 1 March 
1857 he was transferred to South Australia, 
He completed his probationary studies under 
the Jesuit mission at Sevenhills, and was or- 
dained in April 1860, when he was granted 
a benefice in the citv of Adelaide. Subse- 

• 

quently transferred to Morphett Vale, he con- 
Qucted from that place the mission at the 
copper mines of Yorke's peninsula, and built 
the church at Kadina. Thence he was trans- 
ferred to less exacting duty at Gawler. 

On 2 Nov. 1873 he was consecrated bishop 
of Adelaide. He faced and overcame difli- 
culties created by dissensions in his diocese, 
and the debt with which it was burdened. 
Despite imperfect means of communica^ 



tion, he constantly visited its remoter part«. 
Hard work broke down a constitution which 
was not naturally robust, but when on the 
point of resigning his see he was called by 
the pope, on 23 April 1887, to fill the arch- 
bishopric to which the see was elevated at 
the time. On 11 Sept. he was invested by 
Cardinal Moran in the cathedral at Adehude. 
He visited Rome in 1890, but otherwise de- 
voted the last six years of his life to his ex- 
tended duties. He died on 16 June 1893. 

A long list of churches and other religious 
or educational buildings marks the expan- 
sion of his diocese in the twenty years during 
which he governed it. 

Reynolds had broad sympathies, but his 
interest was chiefly given to the practical 
education of the young and to the advocacy 
of temperance. He has been called the 
' Father Mathew ' of South Australia. His 
tolerance was a marked characteristic, but 
he was strongly opposed to the secular edu- 
cation of the South Australian ^vemment 
schools. He was a good classical scholar 
and preacher. His genuine kindliness was 
partly concealed by a certain austerity of 
manner. 

[Adelaide Observer, 17 June 1893; Times^ 
13 June 1893.] C. A H. 

REYNOLDS, EDWARD (1699-1676), 
bishop of Norwich, bom in November 1599, 
was son of Augustine Reynolds, one of the 
customers of Southampton, by his wife 
Bridget. The father belonged to a family 
formerly settled at Langport in Somerset. 
He was educated at Southampton grammar 
school, to which he afterwards gave a dona- 
tion of 50/., and matriculated from Merton 
College, Oxford, 26 Jan. 1615-1(5. At Mer- 
ton he was a postmaster, was under Sir 
Henry Savile, and is said to have become 
a good scholar; he graduated B.A. 15 Oct. 
1618, became fellow 1619, proceeded M.A. 
10 July 1624, and D.D. 12 April 1648, 
incorporating at Cambridge for the last two 
degrees. In 1622 he became one of the 
preachers at Lincoln's Inn, and for a time 
resided chiefly in London, though he kept 
up his connection with Oxford, preaching at 
^lerton, in 1627, a sermon in which he took 
.John l*rideaux*8 part against Peter Heylyn 

tq. v.] He was one of the king's chaplains, 
became vicar of All Saints, Northampton, 
1628, and rector of Bramston, Northampton- 
shire, by the interest of Isaac Johnson in 
1631, whereupon he resigned his appoint- 
ment at Lincoln^s Inn. When the civil war 
broke out, Reynolds came into prominence as 
a moderate Anglican who was ready to ac- 
cept an accommodation. He was one of the 
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Westminster assembly of diyines in 1643, 
though he put off taking the covenant till 
March 1644. He did not speak much, but 
was one of the committee of twenty-two 
appointed to examine and approve of mini- 
sters presented by parishes. On 81 Dec. 1645 
the House of Commons voted Reynolds 
100/. From 1646 to 1662 he was vicar 
of St. Lawrence, Jewry. In 1647 he was 
one of the visitors at Oxford, but he was not 
on the visitation of 1654. He held the 
deanery of Christchurch from 1648 to 1650, 
and affain in 1659 ; in 1648 he was chosen 
Tice-cnancellor. He was ejected from 
Christchurch in 1659 because he would not 
take the en^ragement, and occupied himself 
with supervising a reissue of the confession 
of faith. 

At the Restoration Re3rnolds conformed. 
He thought, in all probability, that more 
would follow him than actually did so. In 
June 1660 he drew up a paper for reconcil- 
ing differences, and m July he was made 
warden of Merton College; the same year 
he received a canonry at Worcester. In 
1661 he took nart in the Savoy conference, 
and ^fter mucn anxious consideration, and 
after conversations with Calamy, Chalmers, 
and Baxter, he accepted the bishopric of Nor- 
wich. In his diocese he was remembered in 
that, contrary to the custom of those who 
change sides, he was very moderate in his 
treatment of dissenters. He died at the 
Palace, Norwich, 28 July 1676, and was 
buried in the chapel, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory. He married Mary, 
probably daughter of John Harding, presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford ; she died 
29 Sept. 1683 at Kingsthorpe, Northamp- 
tonshire, where she had gone to live with 
her son. They had a son Edward, noticed 
below, and their youngest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married, in 1651, John Conant [q. v.] 
Refolds published many sermons and short 
religious works. They were very popular, 
and collections of them were published in 
1658 and 1679, fol. (complete emtion, with a 
memoir by Alexander Chalmers, London, 
1826). Wesley included some of Reynolds*s 
sermons in vol. xxv. of his ' Christian Library.' 
An engraved portrait by D. Loggan is pre- 
fixed to the 1658 edition of Reynolds's works, 
and another, by R. White, to his Oledi- 
tations on St. Peter.' 

Edwabd Rbtnolds (1629-1698), the only 
son, was educated at St. Paul's school, and 
proceeded to Merton College, Oxford, but soon 
remoyed to Maffdalen, where he graduated 
KA. 14 March 1649, and D.D., as a grand 
compounder, in 1676. He was made a &llow 
of Magdalen by the parliamentary visitors, 



and in 1658 became rector of St. Peter's, 
Northampton. On 20 Sept. 1660 he was ap- 
pointed prebendary of Worcester, and, in the 
April following, archdeacon of Norfolk. He 
died 28 June 1698, and was buried at Kings- 
thorpe chapel, near Northampton, where there 
is an epitaph to his memory. His funeral 
sermon was preached by William Gibbs, rector 
of Gayton, Northamptonshire. lie edited in 
1077 his father's * Meditations on the Fall 
and Rising of St. Pet^r.' 

[Memoir by Chalmers ; Wood's Athense 
Oxen. iii. 1083; Fasti Oxon. ii. 115, 129, 355; 
Alumni Westm.p. 21; Baker s Northamptonshire, 
i. 273; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 15; Gar- 
diner's Reg. of St. Paul's, p. 43 ; BloxHm's Reg. 
of Magdalen, v. 202 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; 
Brodrick's Merton College.] W. A. J. A. 

REYNOLDS, FRANCES (1729-1807), 
painter. [See under Reynolds, Sir Joshua.] 

REYNOLDS, FREDERIC (1764-1841), 
dramatist, bom in Lime Street, London, 
1 Nov. 1764, was the grandson of an opulent 
merchant at Trowbridge, and the son of a 
whig attorney who acted for C hatham,\Vilkes, 
and many other prominent politicians. His 
mother was the daughter of a rich city mer- 
chant named West. For many years his 
father's business was very prosperous, but 
about 1787 he was involved in financial 
difficulties. When about six years old the 
boy was sent to a boarding-school at Walt- 
hamstow, and on 22 Jan. 1776 he was ad- 
mitted at Westminster school (Barker and 
Stenning, West School Reg, p. 193). On 
12 Jan. 1782 he was entered at the Middle 
Temple, but he soon abandoned the law for 
playwriting His iirst piece, ' Wert< was 
founded on Goethe's novel, and was produced 
at the Bath Theatre on 25 Nov. 1785, and at 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, for Miss 
Brunton's benefit, on 14 March 1786. In 
later years it was often reproduced on the 
stage, and it was printed both in London 
and Dublin, the play being cut down about 
1796 from five to three acts (Genest, Eng^ 
lUh Stage, vi. 397, 418-19). * Eloisa,' his 
second drama, was produced at Covent Ghir- 
den in December 1786 (ib, vi. 441-2). Rey- 
nolds now abandoned tragedy for comedy, 
and his first comedy, * The Dramatist,* sub- 
mitted to the public at the benefit of Mrs. 
Wells, 15 May 1789 (Baker, Biogr, Bra- 
matica), was received with great applause. 
It was performed before George III at Covent 
Garden on his first visit to tne theatre after 
his illness, 18 Oct. 1789. During his literary 
career Reynolds composed nearly one hun- 
dred tragedies and comedies, many of which 
were prmted, and about twenty of them 
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obtained temporary popularity ; he wrote 
two pieces in conjunction with Miles Peter 
Andrews [q. v.] His play, *The Caravan, 
or the Driver and his Dog,' was performed 
at Drury Lane, with tlie introduction of a 
live dog that was trained to save a child 
from drowning by leaping from a rock and 
plunging into real water. It is still remem- 
bered through a jest of Sheridan, who burst 
into the greenroom, when the success of the 
play was established, with the shout of in- 
quiry, * Where is he, my guardian angel ? ' 
The answer was made, *The author has just 
retired,' but Sheridan replied, *Pooh! I mean 
the dog-actor, author and preserver of Drury 
Lane Theatre/ 

From 1814 to 18:^2 lleynolds was perma- 
nently engaged at Covent Garden Theatre 
as * thinker' for the management, and after 
the lapse of a year he discharged the same 
duties for Klliston at Drurv Lane. In 1831 
appeared a novel by him, 'A Playwright's 
Adventures,' published as the first volume 
of the * Dramatic Annual.' His last work 
was the pantomime produced at the Adelphi 
Theatre, London, at Christmas 1840. lie 
died on 10 April 1841. He married, on 
16 March 1799, Miss Mansel, a young lady 
from South Wales, who had talcen to the 
stage and was then engaged at the Covent 
Garden Theatre. His eldest son, Frederic 
Mansel lieynolds, is separately noticed. 

Keynolds's plays were slight, and are de- 
scribed as having been * aimed at the modes 
and follies of the moment.' Dyron, in * Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,' refers to 
the degradation of the drama : 

While E<»ynolils vents his * dammcs, poohs, and 

zounds' 
And common-pbice and common sense confounds. 

Reynolds brought out in 182(), in two 
autobiographical volumes, *The Life and 
Times of Frederic Reynolds, written by 
himself (second edit. 1827). The adven- 
tures of his earlier life are narrated with 
spirit. The frontispiece is his portrait, drawn 
by G. H. Harlow in 1814, and engraved 
by II. Meyer (Lowe, English Theatrical Lit. 
p. 277). His portrait was also painted by 
Ra])hael Smith, and engraved by George 
T. Doo, 1826. A third engraving of him 
was made by Ridlev, from a miniature bv 
W. Nash. 

[Athenaeum, 24 April 1841, p. 324: Gent. 
Mag. 1799,1.251.] W. P. C. 

REYNOLDS, FREDERIC MANSEL (^/. 
1860), author, was the eldest son of Frederic 
Reynolds [q. v.] the dramatist. Having re- 
ceived a good education, he drifted into a 



quasi-literary occupation, editing 'The 
Keepsake ' from 1828 to 1835, and 1838-9, 
This annual, in which the engravings usually 
atoned for the general feebleness of the lite- 
rary contributions, was produced with lavish 
: expense, and was probably the best of its 
class. 

Wordsworth contributed to Reynolds's 
' Keepsake * a sonnet on the mysterious grave- 
stone in Worcester Cathedral which bears on 
it the simple word * Miserrimus.' Neither 
Wordsworth nor Reynolds was aware that 
the person commemorated was Thomas Morris 
(l(i60-1748) [q. v.] In ignorance of this cir- 
cumstance, lieynolds composed a narrative 
of the crimes oi a supposititious Miserrimus, 
told in the iirst person, under the title ' Miser- 
rimus : a Tale.* It was originally printed 
for private circulation in 1832; was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1833, with a dedica- 
I tion to William Godwin, and reprinted in 
i the same year. By most of the critics it was 
! pronounced * impassioned,* but it was de- 
nounced in the ' Gentleman^s Magazine ' as a 
libel on an innocent and helpless person. 
Jekyll, who called it * Young Reynolas's ex- 
travaganza,' implied that it was the result of 
a nightmare {Correspondence^ p. 311). In 
1836 lieynolds brought out a companion 
novel entitled * The Parricide, a domestic 
Romance,* but it did not meet with equal 
success. * The creation of a smile ' was his 
sole object in writing his novel, *The Co- 
quette' (1834, 3 vols.) 

In his later years lleynolds suffered much 
from a nervous disorder, and resided mostly 
abroad. After a long illness he died at 
Fontainebleau, on his way to Italy, 7 June 
1850. He left behind him a young wife 
* whom he had known from her child- 
hood, and whose education he had superin- 
tended.* 

Reynolds was a well-informed man, with 
a good taste in painting and music. His 
versification was graceful, but his prose 
St vie was forced and artificial. 

[Gent. Map. ISOO, ii. 231; Madden's Coun- 
tess of Blessington, iii. 252-5 ; cf. Morris, 
Thomas, 1660-1748.1 W. P. C. 

REYNOLDS, GEORGE NUGENT 
(1770.^-1802), Irish poet, son of George 
N ugent Reynolds, a landowner of Letterfyan, 
CO. l^itrim, was born there about 1770. His 
father frequently entertained O'Carolan the 
bard [see O'Carolan or Cakolan, Tob- 
logh]. The elder Reynolds was murdered on 
16 Oct. 1786 by an attorney named Robert 
Keon, who was executed for the crime (sea 
Jiei^ort of the Trial of Kobert Keon^ 1788* 
8vo). Soon after 1790 the son began to 
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write ballads and songs for the Dublin perio- 
dicals, many of them appearing in the * Sen- 
timental and Masonic Magazine/ 1792-5, 
W. P. Carey's * Evening Star/ and in Watty 
Cox's ' Irish Magazine/ generally signed 
with his initials or * G — e R — a ' and * G — e 
R — n — Ids.' In Carey's paper appeared Rey- 
nolds's well-known poem, 'The Catholic's 
Lamentation/ otherwise called * Green were 
the Fields where my Forefathers dwelt O.' 
The most popular of his short lyrics, * Kath- 
leen O'More, ran through thirteen editions 
on its publication in 1800. In 1794 Rey- 
nolds published, in Dublin, * The Panthead/ 
an heroic poem in four cantos. In 1797 a 
musical piece, entitled * Bantry Bay/ re- 
ferring to the attempted French invasion, 
was performed with success at Covent Gar- 
den, the music being by William Reeve 
[q. v.] The piece, which was loyalist in 
tone, was published in London in the same 
year. 

Reynolds was at this time a yeomanry 
officer — popular, distinguished as a wit, and 
in the commission of the peace for Leitrim 
and Roscommon. Rut in or about 1799 Lord 
Clare deprived him of the latter office, on the 
ground that his loyalty was doubted. Rey- 
nolds retorted in an insulting letter, which 
afterwards appeared in Watty Cox's * Maga- 
zine.' In 1801 he came to England to study 
law, intending to practise, but died early in 
180i at Stowe in Ruckinghamshire, while on 
a visit to the Duke of Buckingham. He was 
buried at Stowe. Several pieces have been at- 
tributed to Reynolds which he did not write, 
including * Mary Le More,' a series of three 
ballads which were composed by Edward 
Rushton of Liverpool, and 'King James's 
Welcome to Ireland,' a seventeenth-century 
lyric, given in Charles Mackay's* 1,001 Gems 
of Song ' as the production of Reynolds. In 
1830 long aft^r his death, his relatives as- 
serted that he was the real author of Camp- 
bell's * Exile of Erin,' and that he wrote it 
about 1799. It was first printed in the 
'Morning Chronicle' in 1801, and Camp- 
belVs claim to it, although warmly disputed 
by Reynolds's family and friends, has not 
been satisfactorily refuted (cf. Times, June 
1830). 

[Burke's Connaught Circuit, pp. 152-8 ; 
0*I)onoghue'8 Poets of Ireland, p. 213 ; Brit. 
Has. Cat. (of Music) ; SentimentHl and Masonic 
Magazine, Dublin, 179*2-5; Hardlman's Irish 
Minstrelsy, i. 46-7. For evidence respecting 
authorship of The Exile of Erin see Heicules 
EUis's Memoranda of Irish Matters, Dublin, 
1844 ; Barnr's Songs of IreUnd, Dublin, 1845; 
and Crinnefly'a Irish Family History, Dublin, 
1866.] D. J. O'D. 



REYNOLDS, GEORGE WILLIAM 
MacARTHUR (1814-1879), author and 
politician, eldest son of George Reynolds, 
post'-captain in the navy, was bom at Sand- 
wich on 23 July 1814. After attending a 
school at Ashford, ho entered the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, 12 Feb. 1828, 
but, a military career being little to his taste, 
he was withdrawn on 13 Sept. 1830. Subse- 
quently he travelled on the continent and 
acquired a knowledge of continental — par- 
ticularly French — life and literature, which 
afterwards had great influence upon him both 
as a politician and novelist, liis natural 
bent was towards literature, and his first 
novel, ' The Youthful Impostor,' an effort in 
sensational fiction, was published in 1835. 
He paid his respects to his French masters by 
translations from Victor Hugo and others. 
His knowledge of French contemporary 
literature was wide, and his criticism of 
living F'rench writers in his * Modem Litera- 
ture of France' (1839, 2 vols.) is a discrimi- 
nating study. 

About 1846 he became editor of the 
* London Journal,' in which was published 
his * Mysteries of London,' suggested by 
Eugene Sue's * Mysteries of Paris.' On 
Saturday, 7 Nov. of the same year, the first 
number of a similar periodical, * Reynolds's 
Miscellany,' appeared with a portrait of Rey- 
nolds as frontispiece. During the twenty- 
three years of its issue he wrote a succes- 
sion of tales for it, and its popularity was 
maintained until pressure of other work 
compelled him to cease publishing it. From 
1847 he issued a long succession of sensa- 
tional novels in illustrated weekly numbers, 
which sold extensively {Bookseller, 2 July 
1879). 

Since 1840 he had interested himself in 
politics, and for some years had charge of 
the foreign intelligence department of the 
London * Dispatch.' His work, w*hich became 
one of the chief features of the paper, was 
conducted in full and outspoken sympathy 
with continental revolutionary movements. 
His attacks upon Louis-Philippe were par- 
ticularly violent, and, as sentiments less pro- 
nounced were appearing in other columns, 
he severed his connection with the paper in 
1847 or early in 1848. In the latter year 
he made his first appearance in public as a 
political leader. A meeting in Trafalgar 
fcKjuare was called for 6 March 1848 to de- 
mand the repeal of the income tax. The 
chartists decided to elicit from the gathering 
a vote in favour of the revolution in Paris ; 
the govemment declared the meeting illegal, 
and the promoters advised the people to stay 
away. Nevertheless, the meetmg was held,, 
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lieynolds w^ voted to the chair, and after 
he had spoken, the resolution was put and 
carried. Crowds escorted him down the 
Strand to his house in Wellington Street, 
from the halcony of which he addressed his 
riotous supporters. Reynolds thus definitely 
allied himself with the chartists, and was 
at once accepted as a leader. On 13 March 
he presided at a demonstration on Kenning- 
ton Common to express sympathy with the 
French revolutionists; and in the national 
convention of chartists which met in the 
John Street Institution on 4 April he re- 
presented Derb^. lie took an active part 
in the deliberations, and on the second day 
of the sittings made a violent speech against 
further delay in bringing the issues between 
the government and the chartists to a crisis. 
He opposed the presentation of a national 
memorial to the queen, and moved that, 
in the event of the rejection of the peti- 
tion by parliament, the convention as con- 
stituted should declare its sitting permanent 
and decree the charter to be the law of the 
land. Derb^ nominated him as its delegate 
for the national assembly which the con- 
vention decided should be called if parlia- 
ment rejected the petition, but he declined 
election owing to pressure of literary work. 
He busily engagea in the arrangements for 
the great meeting on Kennington Common 
on 10 April, which proved a nasco. During 
the next twelve months he strove to stem the 
chartist reaction, and at the end of 1849, when 
there was hope of further successful action, 
he was chosen to represent Tower Hamlets 
at the meeting of the metropolitan delegates. 
He presided at the inaugural meeting of J. 
Bronterre O'Brien's National Reform League, 
and addressed chartist meetings in the early 
spring of 1850 in the midlands and north of 
England, and in Scotland. In May he is- 
sued an address and threatened to contest 
Finsbury against t!ie radical members, one 
of whom was T. S. Duncombe, but nothing 
followed. On the resignation of the char- 
tist executive in 1850 to test the strength of 
Feargus O'Connor [q. v.] in the party, Rey- 
nolds stood for re-election as an opponent of 
O'Connor, and was elected at the top of the 
poll with 1805 votes. On 31 March 1851 he 
was present at the convention which as- 
sembled at the Parthenium Rooms, St. Mar- 
tin's Lane, to promulgate a new chartist 
policy ; but on 24 Sept. following he resigned 
his place on the executive, and at the same 
time withdrew from a parliamentary contest 
in Bradford to which he had pledged him- 
self. His last connection with chartism 
was in 1856, when he was chairman of the 
Feargus O'Connor monument committee. 



His advice was generally in favour of ex- 
treme measures, and in the quarrels of the 
party he sided with O'Brien first against 
O'Connor and then against Ernest Jones [see 
O'BaiEy, James Bboxtebbe]. 

His later years were almost exclusively 
devoted to journalism. He had started 
'Reynolds's Political Instructor,' which 
during a short life circulated thirty thousand 
a week. But when he brought that periodical 
to a close in 1850, he started in its stead 
* Reynolds's Weekly Newspaper,' of which 
the first number was publisnea, at the price 
of 4d,, on Sunday, 5 May 1850. The new 
paper at once became the mouthpiece of le- 
pu olican and advanced working-class opinion, 
and still maintains its reputation as an advo- 
cate of independent and extreme political 
views. To its production Reynolds devoted 
himself during the last twentv years of his 
life, and except through its columns did not 
appear much in public. He died at his re- 
st aence in Wobum Square, London, 17 June 
1879. 

Most of his works appeared first as serials, 
and some have only been published recently 
as separate volumes. The most important 
are : 1. * The Youthful Impostor,' 3 vols., 
London, 1835, afterwards republished as * The 
Parricide.' 2. 'Songs of Twilight,' trans- 
lated from Victor Hugo, 1836, London. 

3. ' Pickwick Abroad,' 1839-55-63, London. 

4. * Grace Darling,' 1839, London. 5. * Mo- 
dem Literature of France,* 2 vols., 1839, Lon- 
don. 6. ' Robert Macaire in England,' 3 vols. 

1839, London. 7. * Last Day of a Con- 
demned Man,' translated from Victor Hugo, 

1840, London. 8. 'Sister Anne,' translated 
from C. P. de Kock, 1840, London. 9. 'Al- 
fred, or the Adventures of a French Gentle- 
man,' with portrait of the author, 1840, 
Iwiondon. 10. 'The Drunkard's Progress,' 

1841, London. 11. 'Master Timothy's 
Bookcase,' 1842, London. 12. 'Sequel to 
Don Juan,' 1843, London. 13. 'French 
Self-Instructor,' 1846, London. 14. ' Mys- 
teries of London,' 2 series, 4 vols, each, 1846- 
1855, London. 15. ' Practical Receipts,' 
1847, London. 16. 'Faust, a Romance of 
the Secret Tribunals,' 1847, London. 
17. 'Mysteries of the Court of London,' 
8 vols. 1850-6, London. 18. 'Mary Price,' 
a domestic drama, a play, 1850 ; published 
as a novel, 1852, London. 19. ' Agnes,' 2 
vols. 18^52, London. 20. ' The Soldier's 
Wife,' ia53, London. 21. 'Rosa Lambert,' 
1854, London. 22. 'Joseph Wilmot,' 2 
vols. 1854, London. 23. 'Reynolds's Dia- 
gram of the Steam Engine, with popular 
description,' 1854, London. 24. 'The 
Loves of the Harem ; a Tale of Constaap 
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tinople/ 1855y London. 25. * Ellen Percy/ 
18/S6, London. 26. < The Empress Eugenie's 
Boudoir/ 1867, London. The following 
were published in Dick's Standard Novels 
series in 1844: 27. 'The Necromancer.' 
28. « The Rye House Plot.' 29. * The Seam- 
stress, or the White Slave of England. 
SO. < The Bronxe Statue.' 81. < The Days 
of Hogarth.' 32. < Mary Queen of Scote.' 

[lUynolds's Miscellany, 10 Dec. 1850 ; 0am- 
mage*s History of the Chartist Movenient ; 
Frost's Forty Years* Recollections; Bookseller, 
8 July 1870; private information.] J. R. M. 

REYNOLDS, HENRY (Ji. 1630), poet 
and critic, the friend to whom Drayton ad- 
dressed his epistle ' Of Poets and Poesie ' 
(printed 1627), was the author of: 1. * Tor- 
quato Tasso's Aminta Englisht. To this is 
added Ariadne's Complaint in imitation of 
Anguillara . . .,' London, 1628, 4to (see 
Abber, Transcript of the Register of the 
Stationen^ Company^ iv. 188). 2. * Mytho- 
mystes, wherein a short Survay is taken of 
the nature and value of true Poesy, and 
depth of the Ancienta above our modem 
Poets. To which is annexed the tale of 
Narcissus briefly mythologized,' London 
(1632), 4to. The book is undated : but it 
was entered as *by Henry Reynolds' on 
10 Aug. 1632 (Arbeb, u.8. iv. 282). Hazlitt 
{Handbook to Early English Literature^ p. 
602) mentions an edition of 1643. Payne 
Collier (Bibliographical Account, &c. i. 653) 
assignea * Mythomystes ' to lieynolds upon 
the authority of the letters * H. R.,' appended 
to the dedication to Henry, lord Ma[ljtrever8, 
and upon internal evidence. His ascription 
is confirmed by the entry above referred to ; 
and a comparison of the ' Tale of Narcissus ' 
with the ' Aminta,* apart from the evidence 
of the * Stationers* Register,' leaves no doubt 
as their common origin. 

Reynolds, of whom beyond his friendship 
with Drayton no personal fact is known, has 
▼erses in Lawess 'Ayres and Dialogues,' 
1663 and 1666. 

[Authorities cited in text; Cat. of Early 
Printed Books.] G. T. D. " 

REYNOLDS, HENRY REVELL, M.D. 
(1746-181 1 ), physician, son of JohnReynolds, 
was bom at Laxton, Nottinghamshire, on 
26 Sept. 1746, one month after the death of 
his father, and was brought up by his ma- 
ternal ffreat-uncle, Henry Revell of Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire. He was sent to 
Beverley grammar school, and went thence 
oo 17 3Iarch 1763 to Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. He migrated to Trinitv Colle^ire, Cam- 
bridge, and,after further study at Edinburgh, 



graduated M.B. at Cambridge in 1768 and 
M.D. in 1773. He first practised at Guild- 
ford, Surrey, and there married Miss Wilson 
in April 1770. Dr. Huck Saunders advised 
him to settle in London, and in the summer 
of 1772 he took a house in Lamb*8 Conduit 
Street. On 30 Sept. 1773 he was admitted 
a candidate of the College of Physicians, and 
was elected a fellow on 30 Sept. 1774. He 
was one of the censors of the college in 1774, 
1778, 1782, 1784, 1787, and 1792 ; was its 
registrar from 1781 to 1783, Gulstonian lec- 
turer in 1776, and Harveian orator in 1776. 
He did not print his oration. He was elected 
physician to the Middlesex Hospital on 
13 July 1773, and resided in 1777, when 
he was elected physician to St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and so continued till 1783, when 
his extensive private practice caused him to 
resign. In 1788 he was asked to attend 
George lU, and in 1797 was appointed 
physician-extraordinary, and in 1806 phy- 
sician-in-ordinary. He was challenged by 
a turbulent licentiate. Dr. Richard Kentish, 
in November 1787, but the friends of Rey- 
nolds properlv applied to a magistrate, and 
the court of King s bench intervened to re- 
strain the violence of Kentish. The fatigues 
of attending upon the king at Windsor, added 
to an exhausting examination on the king's 
illness, during which he had to stand for 
two hours before the House of Lords, broke 
down his strength ; but it was with great 
difficulty that Dr. John Latham [a. v.J and 
Dr. Henry Ainslie [q. vj^ persuadea him in 
May to keep his room. He died at his house 
in Bedford Square on 22 Oct. 181 1, and was 
buried at St. James's cemetery, Hanopstead 
Road. lie was much attached to the Cfollege 
of Physicians, and in his own large practice 
was known for his great care and lucidity, 
and for his skill in prescribing. Ilis grand- 
son, Sir John Russell Reynolds [q. v.], is 
noticed separately. 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. ii. 899; Gent. Mag. 
1811. ii. 490.] N. M. 

REYNOLDS, JAMES (1686-1739), 
judge, bom at Clerkenwell on 6 Jan. 168r>-6, 
was second son of James Reynolds of Helions 
Bumpstead, Essex, afterwards of Bury St. 
Edmunds, by his first wife, Bridget Parker. 
His grandfather was Sir James Revnolds of 
Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire. Sir John Rey- 
nolds [q. V.J and Robert Reynolds {Jl. 1640- 
1660) [q. v.] were his uncles. He was edu- 
cated at St. John's College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1701, proceeded M.A. 
in 170'), and was elected a fellow. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn on 1 1 Nov. 
1712, and the same year was elected recorder 
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of Bury St. Edmunds, for which borough he 
was returned to parliament on 16 May 1717, 
having in the meantime been made serjeant- 
at-law (24 Jan. 1714-15). 

At the conference held by the judges at 
Serjeants* Inn on 22-l>4 Jan. 1717-18 on the 
question whether the royal prerogative in- 
cluded the care and education of the royal 
grandchildren, Reynolds argued with great 
learning and ability the claim of the Prince 
of Wales to be botli natural and legal guar- 
dian of his children. Appointed on 16 March 
1724-5 to the puisne-judgeship in the king*s 
bench vacant by the advancement of Sir Ro- 
bert Raymond [q. v.] to the chief-justiceship, 



by his impartial administration of justice. 
In May 1740 he was appointed to the seat in 
the English court of exchequer ^'acant by 
the transference of Baron ParKer to the com- 
mon pleas, and on 11 June received the de- 
gree of the coif. He was knighted on 23 Nov. 
1745, and died on 20 May 1747. He was 
buried in the church at Castle Gamps, Cam- 
bridgeshire, near which he had a villa called 
the (ireenhouse. His portrait was engraved 
by Faber. 

[Lincoln's Inn Reg. ; Grago*s Saifolk, ' Thingoe 
Hundred,' p. 287; Add. MS. 19146, f. 344; 
Letter-books and Diary of John Hervey, first 
Earl of Bristol ; Smyth's Law Officers of Ireland ; 



he was continuea in office on the accession of Oent. Mag. 1740 pp. 204, 317, 1745 p. 612, 1747 
George II. On 30 April 1730 he succeeded p. 248; Townsend's Knights ; Fosss Judges of 
Sir Thomas Pengelly [q. v.] as lord chief Fnglnnd; Lysons's Mag. Brit. ii. (pt. i.) 157; 
baron of the exchequer. Failing eyesight Haydn's Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerbyj| 
compelled his resignation in July 1738, when , •'• ^* "" 
he was succeeded by Sir John Comyns [q. v.] REYNOLDS, JAMES ( 1806-1866), 
His death followed on 9 Feb. 1738-9. His orientalist, bom in 1805, was the younger 
remains were interred in St. James's Church, ! son of Cornwall Reynolds of Clapton. The 
Bury St. Edmunds, where a costly but in- father, a naval surgeon, had sailed with 
artistic monument and magniloquent epitaph Lord Nelson, who stood godfather to his 
perpetuate his fame. His portrait was en- , elder son. James, after being educated at a 
graved by Vertue (Bromley). j private school, entered St. Catharine's Col- 
Reynolds married twice. His first wife, ' lege, Cambridge, as a sizar. He g^doated 
Marv, daughter of Thomas Smith of Thrandes- B. A. in 1826. In the following year he was 
ton llall, Suffolk, died on 18 July 1736. His ordained deacon, and in 1828 took priest's 
second wife, married in July 1737, was Alicia orders. He acted for some time as chaplain 
Rainbird. lie had issue by neither wife. His to the first Earl of Munster [see Fira- 
estate passed to the Frere family, with which clajibnce, Geobge Augustus FbeberickI, 
he was connected by the marriage of his first through whose influence he was appointed, 
wife's sister with Edward Frere of Thwaite, on 27 Oct. 1837, perpetual curate of St. 
Suffolk. Some of his letters are in Addit. Mary's Chapel, Great Ilford, Essex. In the 
MS. 32o56, ff. 121, 196, 200, 232. same year he became secretary to the Oriental 
[Lincoln's Inn Reg. ; Grad. Cant. ; Addit. Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic So- 
MSS. 19146 f. 344, 21498 f. 62; Baker's St.. ciety, to whose publications he contnbuted. 
John's Coll. Cambr., ed. Mayor, i. 302 ; Wynne's He died at Great Ilford on 19 April 1866. 
Serjeants-at-law; Howell's State Trials, xv. Reynolds, who was a good Persian and 
1 203 ; Hist. Reg. Chron. Diary, 1 6 March 1724- Arabic scholar, published : 1. * The History of 
1725, 20 April 1730 ; Lord Raymond's Rep. p. the Temple at Jerusalem, by Jalal-addin-al- 
1381 ; Gillingwater's St. Edmund's Bury, p. 184 ; Sinti, translated from the Arabic, with Notes 
Fosa's Judges of EngUnd; Hist. MSS. Comra. and Dissertations,' 1836, 8 vo (Oriental Transl. 
nth Rep. App. iv. 264; Gent. Mag. 1736 p. Fund, xlv.) 2. * Brief Discourses on certJiin 
424. 1737 p. 450. 1738 p. 381, 1739 p. 106; ^^ ^^^ Ev^istles and Gospels,' 18.56. 8. *The 
>.otes and Quench, 3rd ser. m. .i4 ; LysonsA Kitab-i-Vamini : Historical Memoirs of Amir 
Mag. Brit, n (pt. I.) lo5; Haydns Book of Sabaktagin and Sultan Mahmud of Ghuini,' 
Dignities, ed. Ockerby.J J. M. R. . , T*j n i.i n • • r ^v, 
^ '' ^ translated irom the Persian version of the 

REYNOLDS, Sir JAMES (1684-1747), Arabic Chronicle of Al Utibi, 1868, 8vo 

judge, eldest son of Robert Reynolds of Bury (Oriental Transl. Fund, Ixix.) 




in the same county, bom in 1684, was ad- the prefatory memoir of the author (Oriental 

mitted on 10 May 1705 of Lincoln's Inn, Transl. Fund, Ixi.) 

where he was called to the bar on 6 May 1710. [Annual Report of Royal Asiatic Society, 

On 24 Nov. 1727 he was made chief justice June 1866 ; Foster's Index Ecclesiasticus; Ciock- 

of the common pleas in Ireland, where he ford's Clerical Directories; AUibone's Diet ^I. 

won the confidence and esteem of the people Lit.] Q. Lb Q. N. 
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REYNOLDS. JOHN (1549-.1607),pre8i- 
dent of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, and 
dean of Lincoln. [See Hainolds.] 

REYNOLDS or REINOLDS. JOHN 
(15&4-1 614), epigrammatist, bom at Tudding- 
ton, Bedfordshire, in lo84, was elected in 1597 
to a scholarship at Winchester College. Thence 
he proceeded to New College, Oxford, where 
he matriculated on 12 Feb. 1601-2. He was 
elected fellow in 1602, and graduated B.C.L. 
in 1007. He was esteemed * a good Grecian 
orator and poet,' and projected a collection 
of a thousand Latin epigrams on kings, 
bishops, barons, doctors, knights, and the 
like, to be arranged in ten centuries. A very 
small part of the design was executed. A 
first instalment, consisting of 111 distiches 
on British king^ and queens, appeared in 
1611 with the title * Epigrammata Avctore 
Joanne lieinolds in LL. Baccalaureo Novi 
Collegij socio' (Bodleian). A second part, 
dealing with bishops, was published, accord- 
ing to Wood, in 1612 ; but no copy seems 
known, and the scheme went no further. 
Reynolds contributed some Greek verses to 
a collection of poems by members of New 
College, to the memory of Ralph Warcop, 
entitled * Encomion Rodolphi Warcop^i,' Ox- 
ford, 160o, and Bliss identifies liim with the 
author of a pedestrian English poem, entitled 
* Dolamys Primerose in the first part of the 
Passionate Hermit,' 1606; Dolamys is a 
transposition of ^l^ynolds' (cf. Collieb, 
Poet. Dec. ii. 15-17 ; Park, British Biblio- 
grapher^ i. 153 ; Lowndes, BibL Manual, ed. 
Bonn). He died in 1614, and was buried in 
New College cloister. 

A contemporary John Reynolds (^. 1620- 
1640), ' merchant of Exeter,' and a native of 
that city, who travelled in France on busi- 
ness, published in 1621 a first instalment of 
stories translated from the French, entitled 
•The Triumphs of God's Revenge against the 
crying and execrable Sinne of (WilfuU and 
Premeditated) Murther.' Five other like 
collections followed in separate volumes. In 
1635 the six parts were collected in a single 
volome, the ' thirtie severall Tragicall His- 
tories' being 'digested into sixe bookes,' with 
separate titles and dedications to each book. 
It was reissued in 1639 and in 1640 (the ' se- 
cond edition '). A Dutch translation appeared 
at Amsterdam in 1667, 8vo. A sixth edition, 
dated 1669 and illustrated by woodcuts, was 
edited by Samuel Pordage, who dedicated it to 
Lord Sluiftesbury, and added an unpublished 
piece assigned to Reynolds, ' God's Revenge 
against the abominable Sin of Adulterv* con- 
taining ten several Histories' (later editions 
appeared in 1708 and 1770). In 1650 Rey- 



nolds published a tedious imitation of the 
* Arcadia,' entitled 'The Flower of Fidelitie: 
displaying, in a continuate historie, the va- 
rious adventures of three foreign princes' 
(London, 1650, 8vo); a seventh edition, with 
alterations, bore the alternative title of the 
'Garden of Love' (London, 1721, 8vo). Rey- 
nolds dedicated his romance to Richard 
Waltham, his father-in-law. Much verse 
is interspersed (cf. Brydges, liestituta, iv. 
161 sq.) Reynolds was also author of two 
translations : * A Treatise of the Court ' (1622), 
from the French of E. du Refuge, which is 
dedicated to Charles, prince of Wales, and 
' The Judgment of Humane Actions,' from 
the French of L. de Marande. He is further 
credited with a poem, formerly among Heber's 
manuscripts (No. 1274), entitled 'Loves 
Laurel Garland '(cf. Hunter, Chorus Vatum, 
Addit. MS. 24490, f. 252). 

[Wood's Athena? Oxon. ii. 148-50; Madan's 
Early Oxford Press. 1896 ; Hazlitt's Handbook 
and Collections and Notes; iirydges's Restituta, 
iv. 161 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

REYNOLDS, Sir JOHN {d. 1657), sol- 
dier, third son of Sir James Reynolds of Castle 
Camps, Cambridgeshire, was brother of Sir 
Robert Reynolds {Ji, 1040-1660) [q. v.] He 
was educated as a lawver, and probably was 
a member of the ^licidle Temple, for Silas 
Titus [q. v.], who entered that society in 
1639, described him as his * chamber-fellow ' 
(WHiTELOCKE,ilf<?moria/<», iv.379; Clarendon 
State Papers^ iii. 340). Reynolds joined the 

Sarliamentary army, and was probably the 
iaptain Reynolds whose gallantry is praised 
by Essex in his narrative of the surrender of 
the parliamentary army at Foyin September 
1644 (Rush WORTH, v.'702). *()n the forma- 
tion of the new model he obtained command 
of a troop in Vermnvden's (afterwards Crom- 
well's) regiment of liorse, and distinguished 
himself at the storming of Bridgewater 
(Sprigge, Anglia Rediviva, ed. 1854, pp. 
78, 331). He is said to have taken a lead- 
ing part in concerting opposition to the pro- 
posed disbanding of the army in 1647, and 
to have been for a time chairman of the 
committee of 'agitators' {Clarke Papers, 
i. 426). Reynolds was popular with soldiers 
of advanced political views, and in 1648 
was put in command of a regiment of horse 
consisting mainly of volunteer troops raised 
on the occasion of the second civil war (Lil- 
BURNE, England^ s New Chains Discovered , 
pt. ii.p. 11 ; TheModerate,^-V2T)ec, 1648). 
lie was one of the officers in charge of King 
Charles at Hurst Castle in December 1648 
(Memoirs of the two last Years of King 
Charles /, 1702, pp. 89, 92). On 17 Feb. 
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1649 his regiment was placed on the esta- 
blishment, and ordered to be completed 
{Commons^ Joumais, vi. 145, 147V It was 
intended to employ it in the relief of Ire- 
land. Part of the regiment joined in the 
mutiny of the levellers in Afay 1649, but 
Reynolds, with those who remained faithful, 
dispersed some of the mutineers at Banbury, 
held Newbridge against them, and joined in 
the final suppression of the revolt at Bur- 
ford (Cromwellianaj p. 57; The Moderate, 
8-15 May, 15-22 May 1649). The levellers 
denounced him in their pamphlets as an 
apostate and a traitor ( The Leoellers Vindi- 
cated, 1649, p. 4). 

Reynolds and his regiment landed at Dub- 
lin on 25 July 1649, and played an important 
part in the victory which Colonel Michael 
Jones [q.v.] gained over Ormonde at Rath- 
mines on 2 Aug. (Gary, Memorials of the Civil 
War, ii. 160 ; Whitelocke, iii. 80, 85). lie 
captured Carrick (November 1650), and with 
a very small garrison successfully repulsed 
Lord Inchiguin's attempt to retake it [see 
O'Brien, M urrough]. * Both in the taking 
and defending of this place,' wrote Crom- 
well to the speaker, * Colonel Reynolds 
his carriage was such as deserves much 
honour * (Carltle, Letter cxvi.) About April 
1651 Reynolds was made commissary-gene- 
ral of the horse in Ireland, and in that 
capacity assisted in the sieges of Limerick 
and Galway, and signed capitulations with 
Colonel Fitzpatrick, Lord Clanricarde, and 
other Irish leaders (Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 
1894, i. 262, 269,289 ; Gilhert, Contemporary 
History of Affairs in Ireland, iii. 232, 293, 
304, 331). In 1653 the islands of Arran 
(15 Jan.) and Innisboffin (14 Feb.) sur- 
rendered to him {ib. p. ^363). Parliament 
voted him as a reward Irish lands to the 
value of 500/. per annum, in pursuance of 
which vote the manor of Carrick was made 
over to him (Commons^ Journals, vii. 105, 
725). With the debentures he received for 
his pay he invested in seven thousand acres 
of land in the county of Cork, and also 
purchased other lands in Wat erford ( T'^wr/otf 
Papers, vi. 761). In the parliament of 1654 
he represented the counties of Galway and 
Mayo, and in that of 1656 Waterford and 
Tipperary. 

Reynolds was a zealous supporter of 
Cromwell, was knighted by the Protec- 
tor on 1 1 June 1655 (Mercurius Politicus, 
7-14 June 1(W>5), and voted for the offer of 
the crown to Oliver {Lansdowne MS. 823, 
f. 90; Harleian Miscellany, iii. 455, 464). 
As he married Sarah,daughter of Sir Francis 
Russell of Chippenham, he was the brother- 
in-law of Henry Cromwell, who had married 



her sister Elizabeth. About twenty letters 
from Reynolds to Henry Cromwell are 
among the correspondence of the latter 
(Lansdotone MS, 823). In March 1655 
Reynolds was employed in the suppression 
of the intended rising of the royalists in 
Shropshire (Thurlob, iii. 266, 298, 354). In 
July following he returned to Ireland with 
Henry Cromwell. In September 1656 the 
IVotector thought of sending Reynolds to 
command in Jamaica. Henry Cromwell re- 
ported that he was willing to accept the 
post, but added : * If you take him from hence 
you deprive me of my right hand ' {ib. iv. 64). 
In November 1655 Reynolds promoted the 
petition for the appointment of Henry Crom- 
well as lord deputy, or for the return of 
Fleetwood to his duties in Ireland (ib, iv. 197, 
421). In January 1656 Reynolds was sent to 
England by Henry Cromwell to give the 
Protector an account of the state of affairs in 
Ireland {ib. iv. 404). He was also charged 
with commissions of importance relative to 
the reorganisation of the Irish government 
{TMnsdowne MS. 823, ff. (J6-88). On 25 April 
1657 the Protector appointed Reynolds com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces intended to co- 
operate with the French army in Flanders 
(Thurloe, vi. 223, 230). His pay as com- 
mander-in-chief was five pounds per diem 
{ib. vi. 346). Reynolds, after some hesita- 
tion, accepted {Lansdovme MS. 823, ff. 104- 
108). lie landed in France in May, and 
was received with studied courtesv by 
Mazarin (Thurlob, vi. 297). But he ioxmd 
it difiicult to persuade Turenne to attack 
the coast towns of Flanders, and complained 
that English interests were throughout post- 
poned to French {ib. vi. 480). At the siege 
of St. Venant the English troops * behaved 
themselves very stoutly, and were one g^reat 
cause of the govemor^s not daring to abide 
the utmost ; ' but the six thousand men under 
the command of RejTiolds were reduced to 
four thousand by September 1657, solely by 
the hardships of the campaign. * Howsoever,' 
he protested, * if I must still fight on untill 
my dagger, which was a sword, become 
an oyster-knife, I am content and submit' 
{Lansdowne MS. 823, f. 114). Mardykewas 
taken on 23 Sept., and Reynolds installed 
there as governor of the English garrison ; 
but the task of keeping so weakly fortified 
a post was one of great difficulty. Though 
Reynolds repulsed one attack with consider- 
able loss to the assailants (22 Oct.), both 
the English troops serving with Turenne 
and the garrison of Mardyke were so re- 
duced by disease that at the beginning of 
December only eighteen hundred out of the 
six thousand were fit for service {ib. 823, f. 
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120; Thcklob, vi. 497, 654, 668). Partly 
in order to obtain s freah supply of men, 
partly on private grounds, Ileynolds ob- 
tained leave to embark for EnitUnd, leaving 
Major^neral (afterwarda Sir Thomas)_ Mor- 
gan [q. v.] to command at Mardyke in hia 
alMence. The ship in which he sailed was 
wrecked on the Qoodwin Sands, and all on 
board were drowned, on 5 Dec. 1667 (Mer- 
atriu* ^litiau, 10-17 Dee.) 

A atory which waa widely circulated at 
the time repreaente Refolds as returning 
to England in order to justify himself from 
the suspicions excited in the Protector's 
mind by a secret interview which had taken 

?Uce between Reynolds and the Duke of 
'ork. The ' Memoirs of James II ' prove 
that such a meeting actually took place, but 
nothing more than ordinary civilities passed 
in it (1. 826 J cf. Th¥rlob, vi. 687, 731). 
Rumours that he had for some reaeoa lost 
Cromwell's farour had certainly reached 
IteTTiolds, as a letter from Sir Francis Ruaaell 
to hia son-in-law proves (ib. vi. 630). 

By hia will, which was disputed, Keynolda 
Idt the manor of Carrick to hia brother 
Robert, and bis other lands in England and 
Ireland to Jamea Calthorpe, the husband of 
hianat«r Dorothy. On 20 July 1669 the 
House of Commons declared the will valid, 
and ordered Robert Ileynolds to be given pos- 
session of Carrick (Thcklob, vi. 761 ; Com- 
vtottf Jemrwib, vii. 725). Sarah, the widow , 
of SirJohn Reynolds, married,inl660,Henry : 
O'Brien, seventh earl of Thomond (Noble, 
H-Moe of CroMweU, ii. 426). I 

[A Life of Reynolds is contained in Noble's 
Hemoin of the Protaetoral House of Crom- 
vall, ii. 418, ed. 17H7 ; other autboritiea men- 
tioned in the article.] C. H. F. j 

MITNOLDS, JOHN (1667-1737), dis- ' 
lenting minister, bom at Wolverhampton, 
Staflbrdshire, on 19 Feb. 1066-7, was eldest 
child of John Reynolds, formerly minister of i 
WolTerhampton. The elder Reynolds was | 
a friend of Richard Baxter, and is stated by ' 
Calamy to have been skilled in taw and 
physic B« well as divinity, and to have taken 
the degree of M.D. {Continuation of Account, 
p. 709). John was educated at the free 
■chool of Stourbridge. There his father 
mainly resided after beinn ejected in 1661 
from Wolverhampton until 1683, when he 
purchased a house in St. Giles's parish, Lon- 
don. He died intestate next year, but John 
eqnitaUy shared the property with his four 
brothetB and aiaters. He matriculated from 
Pembroke CoUege,Oxford,on9JulyI684. In 
1667 he left the university, where ne formed 
an aoqnuntance with Ttunnas Gilbert, with- 
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out taking hia di^ree. He preached his first 
sermon at Worcester in 1693 on Acts xi,26, 
and subsequently spent much time in Bristol, 
where he temporarily assisted Mr. Noble in 
the education of candidates for the dissent- 
ing ministry. He received ordination at Old- 
bury chapel (30 May 1699). His confession 
of faith on the occasion is trinitarian. An 
original leaning to the establishment only 
gradually disappeared after a close study of 
the points at issue between the church and 
the dissenters, but he was always well dis- 
posed to churchmen, and was on terms of 
intimacy with several of the clergy, in- 
cluding Edward Waddington, bishop of Chi- 
chester. 

From 1699 to 1706 he resided in the family 
ofMr. Foley at Prestwoodaachaplain. From 
1700 till 1708 he was co-pastor with James 

B jointly ap- 
pointed to take chargeof a disaentmg church 
and academy at Shrewsbury. He was also 
made Whitsun-week lecturer at Dudlev, 
where hie house was threatened in ni-'i iv 
rioters, who cried out for ' the little presby- 
terian parson.' 

Reynolds left Shrewsbury early in 1718, 
owing to ill-haalth, and, after staying with 
friends, settled in 1721 at Walsall as asais- 
tant pastor. Thero he remained till his death 
on 24 Aug. 1727. 

Apart from sermons, including a funeral 
discourse on Matthew Henry (1714), and sec- 
tion iii. (pp. 118-U8)of 'The Doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity stated and defended by some 
London Ministers' (London, 1719), Rey- 
nolds's chief publications were : 1, 'An Essay 
towards a Confirming Catechism prepared 
for the use of the more adult Catechumens,' 
London, 1708 (oth edit., London, 1734). 
2. ' Death's Vision represented in a Philo- 
sophical Sacred Poem ' (Ijondon, 1709), in 
the style of Herbert, and abounding in 'con- 
ceits;' reprinted in 'A Collection of Divine 
Hymns and Poems upon several occasions,' 
3rd edit.. London, 1719; appended to the 
3rd edition of Reynolds's 'Memoirs.' 3. 'In- 
quiries concerning the State and (Economy 
of the Angelical Worlds,' London, 1723. 

[The nrnin authority is the Hiionymaus 'Me- 
moirs of the Life of the late Pious and learned 
Mr. John Reynolds,' 3rd edit. 1730^40. This waa 
compiled from his ovn mauuMript papers, 
especially his ' Adversaria Miscellanea, or Occit- 
sionnl TJioeghts and Meditatiaai^.' See Koster's 
Alumni Oion. ; Bogae and Beonelt, ii. 210: 
Wilson's Dissenting Churehea in London, i. 8a. 
W. H68: Murch'e Presbjt. in Ihe West of Eok- 
laud ; Reynolds's works in Brit. Mns.l 

W. A. S. 
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REYNOLDS, JOHN (1713 P-1788), ad- 
miral, born about 1713, entered the navy in 
1728 as a * volunteer per order * with Captain 
John Qascoigne on board the Aldborough fri- 
gate, in which he continued for six years. He 
passed his examination on 31 July 1734, being 
then, according to his certificate, twenty-one 
years old. He was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenanton UOct. 1736. In 1739-40 he was 
serving in the Argyle on the home station. 
In June 1741 he was appointed to the Vul- 
can fireship, then in the West Indies. She 
was paid on in November 1742, and Reynolds 
went on half-pay. In 1743 he was first 
lieutenant of the Jersey, and from her, in 
February 1743-4, was moved to the Victory, 
which he fortunatelv left before she sailed 
for the Tagus in July 1744 [see Balchbn, 
Sib John]. On 23 April 1745 he was pro- 
moted to be commander of the Scipio nre- 
ship on the home station. In the following 
December he was placed on half-pay. In 
Auffust 1746 he was temporarily appointed 
to tne Ambuscade at Plymouth ; and simi- 
larly, in September, to the Centurion at 
Portsmouth, from which on 30 Oct. he was 
posted to the Arundel. He was, however, 
not relieved from the Centurion till 22 Nov. 
He afterwards complained that, during the 
time of holding these commands, from 1 Aug. 
to 22 Nov., he received only his half-pay as 
commander. During 1747 the Arundel was 
employed in the Channel, cruising with 
some success against the enemy's trade, and 
afterwards in convoy service in the North 
Sea. In May 1748*^ Reynolds, still in the 
Arundel, was sent out to Charlestown, from 
which he went to Jamaica. In December he 
received orders to return to Charlestown, 
and * attend on South Carolina, Georgia, and 
the Bahamas,* then a frequent resort of 
pirates. He continued on this station for 
upwards of two years, returning to England 
in 1751, when he was called on to explain 
his reasons for not being more at sea. He 
replied that he had remained at Charlestown 
at the request of the governor, 'so that he 
might be on the spot if any word of pirates 
came.' 

In July 1754 Reynolds was appointed go- 
vernor of Georgia, where he remained for four 
years. In May 1759 he was appointed to the 
Firm, of 60 gun8,with which, in June, he joined 
the fleet off Brest under the command of Sir 
Edward (afterwards Lord) Hawke [q. v.l, by 
whom he was detached as commodore oi the 
squadron ofl* Quiberon Bay. On this post 
he was afterwards relieved by Duff, but was 
still detached from the fleet on 17 Nov., 
when, off the Isle Groix, he had news of the 
French fleet being at sea. He sent this off 



at once to the admiralty, while he himself 
stood to the westward in the hope of meet- 
ing Hawke. This he did not succeed in 
domg, and he did not join the admiral till 
some days after the battle on the 20th. In 
the following February he was moved into the 
Temple, from which in March he was super- 
seded. He afterwards commanded the Miliord 
frigate till the peace of 1763. Daring the 
following years he lived at Newington Butts, 
and from 1766 to 1768 commanded the Fame, 
guardship at Plymouth. He then returned 
to Newington Butts, and in October 1768 sent 
to the admiralty a curious proposal, with a 
drawing, of ' a method of giving ships way 
through the water in a calm,' by means of 
windmill sails fitted to the masts and worked 
by manual power from the deck (CflpteiW 
Letters, R. 15). The proposal was referred 
to the navy board, and nothing further was 
heard of it. Any report that was made must 
have condemned it. In 1769 Iteynolds com- 
manded the Burford, guardship at Plymouth; 
and from 1770 to 1773 the Defence, in which 
in 1770 he took out troops to Gibraltar. In 
1773 he commanded the Dublin for some 
months, and in November was appointed to 
the Ocean at Plymouth, from which he was 
relieved in the end of 1774. He was pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral on 31 March 1/75, 
and to be vice-admiral on 29 Jan. 1778. 
Some time after, when expecting a command, 
he had a paralytic stroke ' which took away 
the use oi one side, and gave a severe shooc 
to his understanding.' From the effects of 
this he never recovered. He attained the 
rank of admiral on 24 Sept. 1787, and died 
in London on 3 Feb. 1788. He was married 
and left issue. Two portraits are in the 
possession of Mr. A. S. H. Reynolds of 
Bournemouth. 

[Information from the family ; official letters, 
pay-books, list-books, commission and warrant 
books, and other documents in the Public Re- 
cord Office. The memoir in Charnock's Biogr. 
Nav. V. 503 is imperfect.] J. K. L. 

REYNOLDS, JOHN HAMILTON 
(1796-1852), poet, son of the head writinjp- 
master at Christ's Hospital, was bom in 
Shrewsbury on 9 Sept. 1796. Aft«r leaving 
St. Paul's school, which he entered in March 
1806, he was placed in the Amicable in- 
surance office in Serjeants' Inn, but no 
doubt gave most of his time to lit^ratura 
and poetry. In 1814 two volumes of verse 
by him appeared, betokening the influence of 
two dissimilar schools of poetical composi- 
tion. < Safie, an Eastern Tale,' is inscribed 
to Byron, and is entirely in the manner of 
Byron's metrical romances. ' I think,' wrote 
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Byron — * though more wild and oriental than 
he would he ii he had seen the scenes where 
he has placed his tale — that he has much 
talent, and certainly fire enough.' 'The 
Eden of Imagination/ on the other hand, 
shows traces of the influence of Leigh Hunt 
and Wordsworth, hoth of whom are lauded 
in highly superfluous notes. Leigh Ilunt, 
as an old Chri8t*s Hospital hoy, was probably 
already acquainted with Re3molds*s father, 
and it must have been through Hunt that 
in 1816 lieynolds formed the friendship with 
Keats which has contributed more to the 
preserration of his name than his own lite- 
rary efforts. 'The Naiad/ published with 
other pieces in 1816, is still in the manner 
of Byron and Scott, but * Fairies,* one of the 
minor poems printed alona with it, is in the 
style of Hunt,^ and much better than the 
more ambitious effort. All Rejmolds's 
serious poetry is henceforward in a higher 
key, ana Keats's numerous letters to him, 
beginning in March 1817, and contributed by 
Reynolds himself to Lord Houghton's me- 
moir of Keats, show that he was regarded as 
on a footing of full intellectual equality. 
Reynolds addressed a fine sonnet to Keats, 
and Keatd's own lines on Robin Hood were 
prompted by Reynolds's sonnets to this popu- 
lar hero, and the last and best of Keats*s 
poetical epistles was addressed to him. 
ohere is indeed hardly another corre- 
i^ndent to whom Keats expresses himself 
00 unreservedly, or who has called forth so 
many of his best and deepest thoughts. 
Upon the completion of his ' Endymion,' 
Keats projected a series of metrical versions 
of Boccaccio's tales in conjunction with 
Rejmolds, his own contribution to which 
was hia 'Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,' while 
Reynolds wrote * The Garden of Florence ' 
and ' The Ladye of Provence,* which he 
published later. Hunt, in an article in the 
* Examiner,' bracketed Reynolds's name with 
Keats and Shelley, but in 181 8 he was in ^eat 
meaaure diverted from poetry by receiving 
an advantageous offer to enter the ofiice of 
Mr. Fladgate, a solicitor, and expressed his 
ieelmfg in a sonnet which Mr. Buxton For- 
man justly calls charming, and which, with 
two or three other slight compositions of 
the same nature, stands at the nead of his 
poetry. He produced, nevertheless, a highly 
successful farce,' One,Two,Three, Four, t ive,* 
in 1819, and in the same year published an 
anonymous travesty of Wordsworth, under 
the title of ' Peter Bell/ before the actual ap- 
pearance of Wordsworth's poem of that name, 
and hence termed by Shelley' the ante-natal 
Peter/ Some of Wordsworth's more obvious 
peeoliaritiea are taken off with fair success. 



but the piece cannot be compared with the 
parody in the * Rejected Addresses,' or with 
the Ettrick Shepherd's * Flying Tailor.' It 
is said, however, to have been the work of a 
single day, and Coleridge attributed it posi- 
tively to Charles Lamb. In 1820 lieynolds 
^ produced another humorous volume, ' The 
I Fancy, a Selection from the Poetical Re- 
I mains of the late Peter Corcoran,' including 
' a burlesque tragedy and * The Fields of Tot- 
hill,' a poem in the manner of ' Don Juan.' 
He also wrote in Thomas Jonathan Wooler's 
< Black Dwarf.' 

Early in 1820 Reynolds went to the con- 
tinent, which probably occasioned the dis- 
continuance of his correspondence with 
Keats. There was no estrangement, for in 
a letter dated from Rome in INovember 1820 
Keats expresses his regret at not having 
been able to write to him. His versions 
from Boccaccio appeared in 1821, shortly 
after the death of Keats, under the title of 

* The Garden of Florence, and other Poems,' 
and with the pseudonym of * John Hamilton.' 
The preface contains a brief and affecting 
tribute to Keats. After the sonnets, the 
best poem is * The Romance of Youth,' the 
first canto of an unfinished poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, intended to depict the 
disillusionment of genius by contact with 
the world, and an intimation that such had 
been the destiny of the author. Reynolds 
was by this time fully committed to the 
law, and, according to the elder Dilke, had a 
prospect of making a fortune through the 
generosity of James Rice, Keats's friend, 
who not only defrayed the expenses of his 
certificate, but took him into partnership, and 
subsequently gave up a lucrative practice in 
his favour. * Reynolds unhappily threw 
away this certain fortune,* how is not ex- 
plained. He had married about 1821, and, 
though forsaking poetry, had by no means 
relinquished literature, writing in the * Lon- 
don Magazine ' under the signature * Edward 
Herbert ' until the end of 1824, and after- 
wards contributing to the ' Edinburgh,' 
•Westminster/ and 'Retrospective' reviews. 
His connection with the ' London Magazine ' 
made him acquainted with Thomas Hood, 
who in 1824 married his sister Jane. Hood 
and he were for a time intimate friends; they 
combined in writing * Odes and Addresses to 
Celebrated Persons,' 1825; and * Lye us the 
Centaur' was dedicated to Reynolds; but 
their friendship was succeeded by a bitter 
estrangement, the cause of which is not told. 
Reynolds was one of the proprietors of the 

* Athenaeum,' and a curious letter from him 
protesting against Dilke*s reduction of its 
price is printed in Sir Charles Dilke's preface 

£2 
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to his grandfather's * Papers of a Critic* He 
disposed of his share in 1831, but contributed 
for several years afterwards. His last inde- 
pendent work was a not very brilliant farce, 
entitled * Confounded Foreigners* (1838, 
printed in Webster's * Acting National Drama, 
vol. iii.) Somewhere near this time Reynolds 
withdrew from London to the Isle of Wight, 
where he became clerk to the county court, 
and where he spent the remainder of his 
days, dying at Node Hill, Newport, 16 Nov. 
1852. He was survived by his sister, Char- 
lotte, who was born on 12 May 1802. 
Keats's song, * Hush, hush, tread softly,' was 
composed to a Spanish air played by her on 
one of many occasions when Keats listened 
(as he would for hours) to her piano ; and 
she was the heroine of Hood's 'Number 
One.* Charlotte Reynolds died at Hamp- 
stead in November 1884 {Athenaunif 18€4, 
11. //O). 

Reynolds had always been distinguished 
by sarcastic wit, and is represented as be- 
coming cynical and discontented in his 
latter vears. *The law,* savs a writer in 
the * Athenaeum,' * spoiled his literature, and 
his love of literature and societv interfered 
with the drudging duties of the lawyer.' 

• Reynolds,* says * T. M. T.* in * Notes and 
Queries * (2nd ser. vol. ii. 4 Oct. 1856), * was 
a man of genius who wanted the devoted 
purpose and the sustaining power which are 
requisite to its development. He wrote fit- 
fully. He was one of the most brilliant 
men I have ever known, though in late 
years failing health and failing fortune some- 
what soured his tamper and sharpened his 
tongue.* This is no doubt a just judgment. 
Reynolds's powers as a narrator, though not 
contemptible, were unequal to the tragic 
themes he selected from Boccaccio ; but it 
is difficult to think that the author of the 
fanciful and graceful 'Romance of Youth,' 
which reveals evident traces of the influence 
of Shelley, of the finely felt lines on Devon, 
and of so many excellent songs and sonnets, 
might not, with something more of Keats's 
loftiness of aim and unsparing labour, have 
obtained a highly honourable place among 
English poet«. 

A fine photogravure of a portrait of Rey- 
nolds by Severn is prefixed to the supplemen- 
tary volume of Forman's edition of Keats's 

* Works.* 

[Keats's Letters, with Forman's notes ; Bro- 
derip's MemopinlH of Thomas Hood ; Dilke's 
Papers cf a Critic; Gent. Mag. 1853, i. 100; 
Lamb's Works, ed. Talfourd, vnl. ii.; AHil>one'8 
Diet, of English Literature; Athenaeum, 27 Nov. 
1852; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vol. ii.] 

R. G. 



REYNOLDS, Sib JOHN RUSSELL, 
M.D. (1828-1896), physician, son of John 
Reynolds, an independent minister, and 
pjandson of Dr. Heniy Revell Reynolds 
fa. v.], was bom on 22 May 1828 at Romsey, 
liampshire. He received general education 
from nis father, and was educated in his pro- 
fession at University College, London, where 
he obtained three gold medals in the medical 
school. In 18ol he graduated M.B. in the 
university of London, and obtained a scholar- 
ship and gold medal in medicine. In 1852 he 
took the degree of M.D., and began practice 
in I^eeds. He soon after moved to London, 
and took a house, 38 Grosvenor Street, in 
which Dr. Marshall Ilall [q. v.] had lived. 
Hall was exposed to just censure because he 
entered into an agreement, contrary to a re- 
cognised understanding among physicians, to 
transfer his patients to Reynolds. Reynolds, 
who was not then of the body of the college, 
was not involved in the censure, which the 
president, Dr. John Ayrton Paris [q. v.], pro- 
nounced upon Hall, and he was elected a 
fellow of the College of Physicians in 1859. 
In the same year he was appointed assistant 
physician to University College Hospital, to 
which he continued attached throughout life, 
lie had before been, in 1855, assistant phy- 
sician to the Hospital for Sick Children, and 
in 1857 assistant physician to the Westmin- 
ster Hospital. In 1805 he became professor 
of the prmciples and practice of medicine at 
University College, and in 1878 he was ap- 
pointed physician-in-ordinary to the queen's 
household. He gained a considerable prac* 
tice as a physician, and was often consulted 
in difficult cases of nervous disease. In 
1869 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1883 vice-president of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. He 
delivered the Lumleian lecture at the Col- 
lege of Physicians in 1867, the Harveian 
oration in 1884, and was elected president 
in 1893, on the death of Sir Andrew Clark. 
He was re-elected in 1894 and 1895, and 
on 1 Jan. in the latter year was created a 
baronet. In the winter of 1895-6 he be- 
came too ill to offer himself for re-election 
as president of the College of Physicians. He 
died at his house inGrosvenor Street, London, 
after several weeks of illness of a pulmonary 
congestion, on 29 May 1896. He w^as mar- 
ried, first, to Miss Ainslie, and, secondly, to 
Frances, widow of C. J. C. Crespigny, but 
left no children. 

Reynolds devoted himself from an early 
period to the study of nervous diseases, and in 
I854publishcd an 'Essay on Vertigo;' in 1855 
* Diagnosis of Diseases of the Brain, Spinal 
Cord, and Nerves/ as well as 'Tables for the 
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Diagnosis of DiBeaseR of the Brain;' in 1861 
a treatise on epilepsy; in 1871 ' Lectures on 
the Clinical Uses of Electricity;' in 1872 
• The Scientific Value of the Legal Tests of 
Insanity ; ' besides many papers in medical 
periodicals and the transactions of medical 
societies, and several addresses to medical 
associations. His writings on nervous diseases 
were useful contributions to a department 
of medicine in which much work remained 
undone, but in the flood of modem observa- 
tions they have been submerged. He will 
chiefly be remembered among physicians as 
the editor of the * System of Medicine,' in 
five volumes, published from 1866 to 1879, 
a collection of essays on diseases, written by 
the most competent men who could be in- 
duced to write — compositions of varying 
merit, but generally of high value. He liim- 
self wrote the parts on erysipelas, on inflam- 
mation of the lymphatics, and on several 
forms of nervous disease. He published in 
1893 a * Life of Dr. Walter Hayle Walsh/ 
Reynolds was a tall man, with dark hair, 
with a dignified delivery and some oratorical 
power. 

[Obituary notices in the Lancet and British 
Medical Journal; Reynolds's Works; List of the 
Fellows of the Royal College of Physicinns, 
1896.] N. M. 

REYNOLDS, JOHN STUCKEY (1791- 
1874), found»^r of the Home and Colonial 
Training College in Qray's Inn lioad, bom 
on 13 Sept. 1791, was son of John and Ann 
Ileynolds of Manchester. His father later 
held the oflice of comptrolling surveyor of 
the port of London. His mother belonged 
to the family of Stuckeys, her brother, A in- 
eent Stuckey, being a banker at Langport in 
Somerset. Reynolds was educated at the 
Langport grammar school, but when fourteen 
years old secured an appointment in the audit 
office in London. In 1806 he was passed on 
to the treasury, where he was quickly pro- 
moted and received a series of special votes 
of thanks from the lords of the treasury, and 
in 1815 a grant of money. He became private 
secretary to three successive secretaries of 
the treasury. In 1822-8 he was secretary to 
the Irish revenue commission, and rendered 
great service in reconstituting the fiscal sys- 
tem. Later on he was one of the heads of the 
commissariat department. In 1834 his health 
broke down through over^work, and in March 
1835 he retired from the public service. 
From 1836 to 1837 he was in the employ- 
ment of the London Joint Stock Bank, which 
his unde Stuckey had raised to a command- 
mffposition. 

Throughout his career Reynolds was a close 



student of political economy, and especially 
of the currency, and on these subjects wrote 
many articles, both signed and anonymous, 
and a pamphlet entitled * Practical Observa- 
tions on Mr. Kicardo's Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation,* n.d. 

After retiring from the bank in 1837 he 
began to interest himself in philanthropy, 
working in St. Giles's parish, and actively 
aiding in organising foreign missions. In 
1823 he established an infant school in Ful- 
ham. He was one of the first supporters of 
the London City Mission and of the * Record ' 
newspaper. He established infant schools 
in various parts of London, and stimulated 
their formation in different parts of England. 
He thus came into contact with Charles 
Mavo(l792-1840) [q. v.], and his sister Eliza- 
betL Mayo [q. v.], the earliest English advo- 
cates of Pestalozzi's system of elementary 
education. 

In May 1830 Reynolds, with John Bridges, 
founded in Southampton Street, Hoi born, an 
institution to train teachers in Pestalozzian 
principles. It was called the Home and 
Colonial School Society, and opened with 
three students. But it quickly grew, and in 
1837 it was removed to Gray's Inn Road, 
where one of the practising schools was called 
after him. Reynolds died in 1874. In 1819 
he married Mary Anne, second daughter of 
Robert Bagehot of Langport. 

A high-relief medallion of Reynolds was 
executed by Mr. J. Scarlett Potter. There 
is a copy at the Home and Colonial Train- 
ing College; it was engraved in Cassell's 
' Household Guide ' in 1870. 

[Home and Colonial Memorialx, Christmas* 
1881, and information from J. Jl. Sftwtell, esq., 
Reynolds's nephew.] F. W-x. 

REYNOLDS, Sir JOSHUA (1723- 
1792), portrait-painter, was born at Plymp- 
ton-Earl's, Devonshire, on 16 July 1723, the 
seventh child of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, 
master of the grammar school there, and 
Theophila, his wife. His christian name is 
wrongly entered as Joseph in the parish re- 
gister. On both sides the family was clerical 
and scholarly. His father's father was the 
Rev. John Reynolds (the son of Joshua Rey- 
nolds), who was prebendarv of Exeter, and 
died in 1692, and his mother's father was 
Matthew Potter, the curate and chaplain of 
her grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Baker, 
the vicar of Bishops-Nympton, near South 
Molton, Devonshire, and a distinguished 
mathematician [see Baker, Thomas, 1625?- 
1689]. Samuel s brother Joshua (the uncle 
and godfather of Sir Joshua) was elected 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
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in 1701, and his half-brotlier, John (IC71- 
1758), was a fellow of King^s College, Cam- 
bridge, a fellow of Eton, and headmaster of 
Exeter school. William Reynolds, the son 
of this John and the iirst cousin of Sir 
Joshua, was a fellow of Exeter College from 
1723 to 1741, and succeeded his father as 
schoolmaster (cf. William Cotton, Account 
of PiymptoUf 18o9, pp. 34 sq.) 

ITie father, Samuel Ueynold8(1681-174G)j 
who graduated B.A. from Corpus Christi 
College in 1702, was elected fellow of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, in 170o, and was noted 
for his guileless disposition and ignorance 
of the world (cf. Fowler, Hint, of Corpus 
Christif p. 272). Being also very absent- 
minded, he was likened by his friends to 
Parson Adams in Fielding's novel of * Joseph 
Andrews.' There is a portrait of him, painted 
by his son, in the Cottonian Library of Ply- 
mouth. His salary and emoluments as master 
of l*ly mpton grammar school were 1 20/. a year 
and a house, and he had eleven (or twelve) 
children, six of whom were living at his death 
in 1740. Thrt»e only of these, his daughters 
— Mary [see Palmer, Mrs. Mary], Eliza- 
beth (born 1721), and Frances (bom 1729) — 
were connected with the after life of his son 
Joshua. 

Samuel Reynolds was not an energetic 
master (the scholars of the grammar school 
at Plympton are said to have dwindled to 
one (Sunng his time), but there is no rea- 
son to suppose that Joshua's education was 
neglected by his father, as Allan Cunning- 
ham suggests. He seems to have been a 
somewhat idle and inattentive boy, as one 
of his Latin exercises exists on which he 
has drawn a pen-and-ink sketch, and his 
father has written *Tliis is drawn bv Joshua 
in school out of ])ure idleness.' At all events, 
it was at his father's school that he received 
what education he had, and this certainly 
included some knowledge of Latin. But if 
he showed little disposition for ordinary 
studies, he mastered the principles of per- 
spective from the 'Jesuit's Treatise,' and 
produced a drawing of the school-house 
which astonished his father, lie also drew 
some portraits of his friends and relatives; 
and if his fondness for art was not, as Dr. 
Johnson snid, caused bvKichardson's * Trea- 
tise on Painting ' (see .touxsox. Life of Coir- 
lev), it was greatly stimulated by a perusal 
of that work. He copied some prints be- 
longing to his father, especially those in 
Dryden's edition of * Plutarch's Lives,' and 
Jacob Cats's * Book of Emblems.' From the 
latter he appears to have derived suggestions 
for some or his future pictures, as the * Caul- 
dron Scene in Macbeth' in Boydells ' Shake- I 



sgeare Gallery,' and the portrait of Kitty 
Fisher as Cleopatra dissolving the pearl. 
His first essay in oil-painting was a portrait 
(still preserved) of the Rev. Thomas Smart, 
tutor m the family of Bichard (afterwards 
first Lord) Edgcumbe, done about the age of 
twelve in a boat-house at Cremyll Beach 
with common shipwright's paint on a bit 
of sail. In 1740, after some indecision aa to 
whether he should be a painter or an apo- 
thecary (Reynolds himself said he would 
rather be an apothecary than an ordinary 

?ainter), he was apprenticed to Thomas 
ludson [q. v.], the jjortrait-painter, for four 
years, witli a premium of 120/., of which 
half was founcl by his father, and lialf ad- 
vanced by his eldest sister, Marv, the wife 
of John Palmer, attorney, of torrington. 
While with Hudson in London he saw Pope 
in an auction-room, and managed to shake 
hands with him. He studied hard, and 
copied Guercino's drawings, but he quar- 
relled with his master and returned toPly- 
mouth in 1743. He was back in London 
in 1744, and on good terms with Hudson, 
having meanwhile painted some twenty por- 
traits, including Philip Vanbrugh, the com- 
missioner of the dockyard, and several of 
the family of Mr. Kendal of Pel}Ti. After 
his father's death, on Christmas day 1746, 
he lived till 1749 with two unmarried 
sisters at Plymouth Dock, and improved 
his style by the study of the portraits of 
William Gandy fq. v.] To these years be- 
long portraits of liichard Eliot of Port Eliot 
(father of the first Lord Eliot) and his wife; 
of P^lizabeth, Eliot's sister, wife of Charles 
Cocks (afterwards Lord Somers); of the 
Hon. John Hamilton ; Mrs. Field ; Commo- 
dore Edgcumbe ; Mr. Craunch ( an old friend 
of his father's, much interested in his future) 
and his wife ; Captain Chaundy, R.N., and 
his wife; Councillor Bury and his wife; 
Alderman Facy ; and Miss Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh (afterwards Duchess of Kingston^. 
Other j)ictures of this period are a portrait 
group (Reynolds's first), comprising Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard VAiot and their family, with 
Mrs. Goldsworthy and Captain the Hon. 
John Hamilton (</. 1755) \q. v.], a study of 
a boy reading in a reflected light (signed and 
dated 1747), which he kept till his death, 
and two Rembrantesque portraits of himself, 
one with long hair and aark cloak — still in 
the possessicm of the Gwatkin family — and 
the other (now in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery), with palette and maulstick in the right 
hand, and shading his eyes with his left. 
The palette has a handle, as all his palettes 
had. A view of Plymouth and its neigh- 
bourhood from Catdown Hill (very carefmly 
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execated) is at Port Eliot, as well as all the 
portraits of the Eliot family already men- 
tioned, except that of Lady Somers, which 
is at Eastnor Castle. 

In 1749 Commodore Keppel [see Keppel, 
Augustus, Viscount Keppel], in the com- 
mand of the Centurion, put into Plymouth 
for repairs, met Reynolds at Lord Edg- 
cumbe s [see Edgcumbe, Geobge, first Eabl 
OF Mount-EdgcumbeJ, and offered him a 
passage. They sailed for Lisbon on 11 May, 
and yisit«d Cauiz, Tetuan, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
and Minorca, where Reynolds painted almost 
all the officers of the garrison at Port Mahon. 
Keppel treated him as an intimate friend, 
allowed him the use of his cabin and his 
books, and took him on shore with him 
whenever he could, so that, as Reynolds says 
in a letter to Lord Edgcumbe, * I not only 
had the opportunity of seeing a great deal, but 
saw it with all the advantages as if I had 
travelled as his equaL* In the same letter 
(the only one written during his absence 
which remains, although he is supposed to 
have corresponded with his nisters) he sug- 
gests that Lord Edgcumbe should choose a 
pictuie, the larger the better, for him to 
copy and present to his lordship. At Minorca, 
his horse fell down a precipice with him, 
causing the injury to his lip which is to be 
seen in all subseo ucnt portraits. On recovery 
he went to Leghorn, Florence, and Rome, 
where he spent two years ' with measureless 
content,' his sisters, Mrs. Palmer (Mary) and 
Mrs. Johnson (Elizabeth), having advanced 
him money for his expenses. At Rome he 
made copies from Titian, Rembrandt, Guido, 
Raphael, and other masters, but not from 
Michael Angelo, whom he admired more 
than all. lie was disappointed at first with 
Raphael, but the disappointment humiliated 
him as due to his own ignorance. He made 
some caricatures, including a composition 
taken from Raphacrs 'School of Athens/ 
into which he introduced most of the Enc^lish 
gentlemen then in Rome. His notebooks of 
this period contain some sketches of old 
masters, which he afterwards employed for 
his own pictures. Two of these books are in 
the British Museum,and contain thesketches 
which suggested * Mrs. Sheridan as St. 
Cecilia ' and ' Mrs. Crewe as St. Genevieve.* 
Two others are in the Soane Museum, and 
another was in the possession of Frederick 
Locker- I^mpson, the author of 'I^ondon 
Lyrics.' His studies appear to have been 
directed to penetrate the secrets of the old 
masters as to composition, relief, and especi- 
ally the management of lights. He took few 
notes with re^^ird to sentiment, expression, or 
colour. He was much attracted by what was 



florid and facile, and, following the fashion of 
the day, he paid much more attention to the 
works of the eclectics, like Domenichino, Ba- 
roccio, and Guercino, than a modem student 
would; and he greatly admired those of Ber- 
nini the sculptor. Among the English painters 
at Rome were John Astley (1730P-1787) 
[a. v.], Nathaniel Hone [q. v.], and Richard 
Wilson [q. v.], and he met there his future 
friends and patrons, Lord Charlemont, Sir 
W. Lowther, Lord Downe, and Lord Bruce. 
He went to Naples, and finally left Rome for 
Florence on S May 1752, visiting Fuligno, 
Perugia, Assisi, ancl Arezzo. At 1^ lorence he 
nainted Joseph Wilton [q. v.l, the sculptor. 
His Florentine journal contams no reference 
to any painter before Raphael exceptMasaccio, 
and shows that he had not yet made up his 
mind as to the relative merits of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and was inclined to rate 
Giovanni di Bologna, as a sculptor, as high 
as the former. In July he left Florence on his 
return journey, visiting Bologna, Modena. 
Reggio, Parma, Mantua, Ferrara, and Venice, 
where he stayed from 24 July to 16 Aug., 
and took careful notes of many pictures. 
Thence he went to Padua, Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, and Milan, with his first pupil and 
prot6g6, Giuseppe Marchi [q. v.], and spent 
a month at Pans, where he painted M. (iau- 
thier and Mrs. Chambers, the wife of the 
architect (afterwards Sir William Chambers 
[q. V.]). 

Reynolds arrived in London on 10 Oct. 
17r>2, ffreatly developed as a man and an 
artist, but with two permanent physical de- 
fects, the scar on his lip from the accident at 
Minorca, and deafness contracted from the 
cold of the Vatican while copying Raphael. 
After three months in Devonshire, where he 
painted Dr. John Mudge [q. v.] and a young 
lady (for five guineas apiece), he came to 
London, and took apartments in Sir James 
Thomhill's old house, 104 St. Martin's Lane, 
where he was joined by his youngest sister, 
Frances, who kept his house for many years. 
These apartments were soon exchanged for 
a house in Great Newport Street (No. 5), 
where he remained till 1760. His first por- 
trait after his arrival in London was one 
of Marchi in a turban, which belongs to the 
Royal Academy. Although, on account of 
the novelty of his style, he met with some 
opposition, his art was so evidently superior 
to that of Hudson, Ramsay, Hone, and other 
followers of Kneller, that, with the aid of 
Lord Edgcumbe, who persuaded many of the 
aristocracy to sit to him, and probably of the 
Keppels and others of his friends, he soon put 
all rivals at a distance. One of his most 
serious competitors was Liotard, the Swiss 
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pastellist and miniature-painter^ who came | 
to I-iondon in 1753 and stayed two years. 
The well-known full-length portrait of Cap- 
tain Keppel in an attitude of command on 
the seashore, with a stormy background, is 
said to have done most to establish his repu- 
tation. The motive was suggested by the 
exertions of Keppel in saving the crew of his 
ship, the Maidstone, after her wreck in 1747 ; 
and the attitude of the figure, although taken 
from a statue, is full of living grace and 
energy. His success was so great that the 
number of his sitters increased to 120 in 
1755, to 150 in 1758, and to 156 (his busiest 
year) in 1769. He raised his prices to fifteen 
guineas for a head, thirty for a half-length, 
and sixty for a full-length ; and in 1759 to 
twenty for a head and the rest in proportion. 
In thisperiod, 1753-00, he painted three mem- 
bers of the royal family (the Duke of Cum- 
berland and Prince Edward in 1758, and the 
I*rince of Wales, afterwards George III, in 
1769) ; at least twelve dukes, beginning with 
the l)uke of Grafton in 1765, and several of 
their duchesses, with verv many other peers 
and persons of wealth and fashion, including 
several belonging to the Devonshire families, 
like the Bastards, Molesworths, BuUers, and 
Mrs. Homeck. It was in these vears also that 
he painted both the lovely Misses Gunning 
(Lady Coventry and the Duchess bf Hamil- 
ton, aft^»rwards Duchess of Argj'U), the 
famous (but now, alas ! much restored) * Mrs. 
l*elham feeding Chickens,' Horace Walpole 
(one of his greatest admirers and most capri- 
cious critics), Sterne, Foote,Giardini (the vio- 
linist), and his first portrait of Dr. Johnson 
(whom he painted five times), Garrick, the 
beautiful ^laria, countess oif Waldegrave 
(both of whom he painted seven'times), and 
the two famous courtesans, Kitty Fisher 
and Nelly CVBrien. Reynolds's art during 
this period is represented in the National 
Gallery by the Lord Ligonier on horse- 
back. Captain Orme standing beside his 
horse, and the exquisite portrait of Anne, 
countess of Albemarle (mother of his friend 
Kep])el). 
To keep pace with the demands for his 

Krtraits, Reynolds employed Peter Toms 
. v.] as an assistant, in addition to Marchi, 
and he also received Thomas Beach and 
Hugh Barron as pupils, to be followed here- 
after by Powell, Doughty, and others, who 
no doubt were also employed upon his pic- 
tures. * No man,' he said, * ever made a for- 
tune with his own hands.' He now began 
to make a good deal of money, and in a few 
years' time, when he raised his prices, his 
income reached five or six thousand a year ; 
but, instead of saving, he spent his money in 



purchasing the finest pictures he could get, 
which he regarded as the best kind of wealth. 
Meanwhile nis success in society was equal 
to that in his profession. His manner and 
conversation were so agreeable that many 
sitters of all ranks became his friends ; and 
to the Keppels, the Edgcumbes, and other 
Devonshire families of position were soon 
added many more of rank and fashion, at 
whose houses he was a welcome guest and who 
visited him in return. Then his leisure.was 
much taken up with dinners, evening as- 
semblies, card-parties, and suppers, almost 
daily notes of which are to be found in his 
pocket-books. He had also commenced his 
connection with some ot those eminent men 
who formed the inner intellectual circle of 
his companions in life — with Garrick, at 
least, and Goldsmith, and Johnson, with 
whom he became acquainted about 1753. 
The doctor, who then lived in Gough Square, 
was a constant visitor in Great Newport 
Street, for he had a great liking and es- 
teem for Miss Reynolds, whom he called his 
'dearest dear,* as well as for her brother; 
and among other attractions of the house 
was tea, which was served three times a 
day. John Wilkes, whom he had known 
since his youth, was also a special friend. 
Though he had more than an ordinaiy 
acquaintanceship with many artista — with 
Wilton, Hayman, Chambers, Cotes, Gilbert 
Stuart, and more especially with Hudson, 
Allan Ramsay (whom he loved, but did not 
think highly of as a painter), Benjamin 
West, and James (Athenian) Stuart — he 
does not seem to have greatly cultivated the 
private society of his professional brethren. 
There was little sympathy between Hogarth 
and Reynolds, either in character or in 
opinions upon art, and neither of these two ; 
great artists had a right appreciation of the 
other's powers. Nor did Reynolds fraternise 
with Wilson, nor with Gainsborough, though 
this was not his fault. There are, however^ 
records of visits to the Artists' Club at 
Slaughter's cofie^house, and he was mach 
concerned in the promotion of those schemes 
for the establishment of an academy of 
arts which preceded the foundation of the 
Royal Academy. He is thought by Charles 
Robert Leslie [q. v.] to have composed the 

aer in which one such scheme was laid 
)re the Dilettanti Society in 1755. It was 
while he was still living in Great Newport 
Street that he first showed his capacity as 
a thinker and writer on art by three papers 
contributed to the ' Idler ' (see Nos. 76, 79, 
82). The first was on ' Gonnoisseurshipy'tke 
second on 'Imitation of Nature/ ana the 
third on ' Beauty,' and they all contained 
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ideas which were afterwards expanded in 
his presidential discourses. Northcote heard 
Keynolds say that Johnson required these 
papers in an emergency, and that Reynolds 
sat up the whole night to complete them, 
producing therehj vertigo. In the same 
year (1759) he painted (or commenced) his 
first picture of* Venus,' which was purchased 
by Lord Coventry. A singular instance of 
his kindness of heart also belongs to this 
time. He painted and sent to Dr. Mudge a 
portrait of his son, who was prevented by 
illness from going home on his birthday. 
The lad is represented as peeping, like an 
unexpected guest, from behind a curtain (cf. 
Flint, Mudge Memoirs), 

In 1760 Ke3molds removed from Great 
Newport Street to the house he had bought 
on the west side of Leicester Fields (No. 
47), now called Leicester Square, where he 
lived till his death. He added to it a gallery and 
painting-roomsforliimself and his assistants, 
nis own being octagonal, about twenty feet 
long and sixteen broad, with a small window 
over nine feet from the floor. The father of 
George Morland [(j. v.] had lived there be- 
fore, and the premises are now occupied by 
l^ittick & Simpson, the book auctioneers. 
He gave l,6o0/. for the house, and spent 
1,6(X)/. more in additions, which swallowed 
up nearly all his savings. He opened his 
new house with a ball, and set up a magni- 
ficent chariot (said to have been an old 
sheriff's carriage), richly carved and gilded, 
and adorned with panels painted by Charles 
Catton the elder [q. v.], representing the four 
seasons. This showy equipage, attended by 
servants in silver-laced liveries, he seldom 
used himself, but he bade his sister go out 
with it as often as possible, much to her 
annoyance, and allowed his coachman to 
show it. It acted, probably, as a valuable 
advertisement; but the device was scarcely 
worthy of a character usually so modest and 
unassuming. In this year (1760) was opened 
the first i^ublic exhibition in London by 
British artiste of their own works. It was 
held in the large room of the Society of Arts, 
in the Strand, and Reynolds sent to it four 

Sortraits, including those . of Elizabeth, 
uchess of Hamilton, and Lady Elizabeth 
Keppel. Next year, ow ing to a division among 
the artists, tnere were two exhibitions — 
one at the Society of Arts by the body which 
was afterwards enrolled as the Free Society 
of Artists ; the other at Spring Gardens by 
the body afterwards the Incorporated Society 
of Artists. lieynolds joined the latter, and 
to its exhibition in 17^1, remarkable for its 
catalogue, with Hogarth's illustrations, sent 
the pOTtraita of Lord Ligonier and Captain 



Orme (already mentioned), as well as portraits 
of Lady "VValdegrave (in a turban), the Duke 
of Beaufort in his college robes, and that 
matchless one of Laurence Sterne, with his 
wig a little awry above the cunning face, 
brimming with subtle intellect and sly 
humour. Sterne, in a letter to a friend, says 
that Reynolds made him a present of his 
portrait, adding, * That man's way of think- 
ing and manners are at least equal to his 
pencil.' Tom Taylor, in notes to Leslie and 
his * Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds,' 
suggests that Sterne was romancing, and says 
that this portrait was painted for the Earl of 
Ossory. 

The marriage of the young kin^, George III 
(22 Sept. 1761), was the occasion of many 
portraits. Among others, Reynolds painted 
three of the most beautiful bridesmaids: 
Lady Elizabeth Keppel (decorating a statue 
of Hymen, with the assistance of a negi-ess). 
Lady Caroline Russell (afterwards Duchess 
of Marlborough, with a spaniel), and Lady 
Sarah Lennox [see Lennox, Cwarles, second 
Duke of Richmond]. The last-named lady 
leans from the windows in the Holland House 
picture (commenced this year), taking a dove 
from Lady Susan Strangways, while their 
young cousin, Charles James Fox, with a 
playbill in his hand, seems to invite Lady 
Susan to enter the house. Another inte- 
resting group finished this year was that of 
Horace Walpole, with Gilly Williams and 
George Selwyn. 

To the Spring Gardens exhibition of 1762, 
for which »fohnson wrote the preface to the 
catalogue, Reynolds sent the portrait of I-Ady 
Elizabeth Keppt4 just mentioned, one of the 
Countess of "VValdegrave and her child (as 
Dido embracing Cupid), and the well-known 
* Grarrick between Tragedy and Comedy,* 
one of Reynolds*s happiest combinations of 
humour and imagination. In the autumn he ' 
spent some weeks in Devonshire, in company 
of Dr. Johnson, visiting, on the road to JPly- 
mouth, James Harris (author of * Hermes ') 
at Salisbury, AVilton (Lord Pembroke's), 
Longford Castle (Lord Folkestone's), Mr. 
Johnson, and Mr. Palmer (Reynolds's bro- 
thers-in-law) at Torrington. At Plymouth 
they stayed with Dr. Mudge, and spent 
their time in a round of excursions and hos- 
pitalities with Reynolds's old friends, includ- 
ing the Edgcumbes of Mount-Edgcumbe 
and the Parkers of Salt ram. 

The pocket-book for 1764 (that for 1763 
is missing) shows that Reynolds's painting- 
room was still politically neutral ground. 
Reynolds was no partisan, except for his 
friends, but his early patrons had belonged 
to whig families, and his professional con- 
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nection naturally ^w upon that side, and 
ultimately led to his being identified with it 
as a painter. But together with members 
of the opposition, we find among his sitters 
for 1704 George Grenville (he had painted 
Lord Bute the previous year), Lord Granby, 
Lord Shelbume — all members of the go- 
Yemment — with Lady Mary Coke and Lady 
Pembroke, who belonged to the court party, 
Amonf^ other evidences of the painter s im- 
' partiality we find the names of the arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury beside those 
of Nelly O'Brien and Kitty Fisher, the most 
frequent of his sitters (probably not always 
for their portraits) during the last three 
years. A\ e find also those of Miss Homeck 
(Goldsmith's * Little Comedy '), afterwards 
Mrs. Bunbury (he painted her and her sister, 
the ' Jessamy bride,' next year), and Mrs. 
Abington (in a cardinal), the first of five 
pictures of this sprightly actress. He had 
now doubled his prices to one hundred and 
fifty guineas for a whole- length, seventy for 
a half-length. Sec. To the exhibition of this 
year he contributed a whole-length of Lady 
Sarah Bunbury and a three-quarter of the 
Countess of Waldegrave, now a widow. 

This was the year (1764) in which Reynolds 
founded the most celebrated of all the many 
clubs to which he belonged. He founded it, 
I he said, to give Dr. Johnson unlimited oppor- 
tunities of talking. It was soon callea the 
Literary Club, a name not given to it by its 
members. The original members of this club 
(still existing as The Club) were Reynolds, 
Johnson, Burke, Dr. Nugent (Burke's father- 
in-law ),Topham Beauclerk, BennetLangton, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Anthony Chamier, and Sir 
John Hawkins, that * most unclubbable 
man,' as Dr. Johnson called him. The club 
met and 8up|)ed every Monday evening at 
the Turk's Head in Gerrard Street till 
1775, when it was changed to a dinner club, 
and met only once a fortnight during the 
session of parliament. Reynolds had a dan- 
gerous but short illness this year, which 
brought a very affectionate letter from John- 
son : * If I should lose you,' he says, * I 
should lose almost the only man whom I call 
a friend.' 

In 17(J5 the Society of Artists was incor- 
porated by royal charter. Reynolds refused 
to be one of its directors, but his name is 
attached to the roll declaration of the so- 
ciety of the ne.\t vear. To the exhibition of 
1765 he sent a full-length of Lady Sarah 
Bunbury (sacrificing to the Graces) and 
another portrait, and to that of 1706 the af- 
fected * Sirs. Hale as Kuphrosvne,' his second 
portrait of the Marquis of 6ranby (a full- 
length, with a horse), one of Sir Geoffrey 



Amherst (in armour), and another of James 
Paine, the architect, and his son. In this 
year his pocket-book has many entries of the 
name oi Angelica Kaufimann [q. v.], the 
only woman with whom there is reason to . 
suppose that he was ever seriously in love. 
She is sometimes entered as Miss An|^ly 
and ouce the word * fieri' is set against 
her name. She sat to Reynolds (in 1766, 
1769, and 1777), and Reynolds sat to her 
(in 1769), and, according to J. T. Smith (see 
NolUkens and his Times)^ she disclosed to 
her visitors that she was 'dying for Sir 
Joshua.' Any declaration on Sir Joshua's 
part was postponed by her first unfortunate 
marriage in 1767, and after her separation 
next year, though they saw much of each 
other and their names were frequently as- 
sociated in popular gossip, nothing came 
of it. Sir Joshua remained her constant ( 
admirer and friend through life. In 1766 
Reynolds had, however, much to think 
about and many persons to paint, besides 
Miss Angel. Ilis friends were in power, 
and in this year he painted Lord Rock- 
ingham, Lord Albemarle, Sir Charles Saun- 
ders, the Dukes of Portland and Devon- 
shire, Lord Hardwicke, General Conwav, 
and Burke, all members of the first Rock- 
ingham ministrv. Among his sitters were 
also Warren I tastings and Colonel Barr§, 
the two Misses Homeck, Dr. Zachariah 
Mudge,and Goldsmith. Reynolds also painted 
the unfortunate Princess Caroline Matilda 
(shortly to marry the king of Denmark), of 
whom he told Northcote that he could not 
make a good picture, as she was in tears all 
the time she was sitting. He did not, how- 
ever, exhibit in 1767, and in 1768 he con- 
cluded his contributions to the Societv of 
Artists exhibitions with the celebrated por- 
trait of Miss Jessie Cholmondeley (daughter 
of his lively friend, Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
sister of Peg AVoHington), carrying a dog 
over a brook. He painted her mother three 
times, and during these years was a frequent 
guest of hers, as well as of Mrs. Clive (whom 
he never painted) and the Thrales. In 1767 
and 1768 his pocket-books contain compara- 
tively few new names, but he painted a 
good many of his old friends over again, in- 
cludinff Air. Parker of Sal tram (afterwards 
Lord Boringdon), Dr. Armstrong, Burke,' 
Foote, and Johnson. In the autumn of 
j 1768 (9 Sept. to 23 Oct.) he made a trip 
'< to Paris with Richard Burke, the Dick of 
Goldsmith's ^ Retaliation,' and on each of 
the two days following his return he dined 
with Goldsmith, with whom his engage- 
ments were now very frequent. During 
his absence the successful scheme for the 
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establishment of the Ro^al Academy had 
made great progress, and it was carried into 
effect before the end of the year (1768). 
Kejmolds held aloof from the internal dis- 
•^ sensions which ended in the disruption of 
the Society of Artists, and was not con- 
sulted respecting the formation of the 
academy, in which the king took the first 
step by signifying to West that he would 
gladly patronise such an association. West, 
3foser, Cotes, and Chambers (who drafted 
the plan) forthwith petitioned the king, 
who took a great personal interest in the 
scheme and drew up several of the laws 
with his own hand. But, though not made 
privy to these proceedings, Reynolds was 
from the first selected as president, with the 
consent of the king. This is the more re- 
markable testimony to Keynolds's position 
in his profession, as he was not in high favour 
at court, and George III did not care for his 
pictures. A meeting of thirty artists nc^med 
by the king was held at Wilton's house on 
9 Dec., at which the laws were accepted, 
and the officers declared. Reynolds reiused 
at first to attend this meeting, and was per- 
suaded with difficulty by West to do so, 
arriving just in time to prevent its break- 
ing up abortively. The kingfs assent was 
g^ven to the selection on the next day, and 
the first meeting of the academy was held 
on the 14th. On the 18th (Sunday) Rev- 
nolds, as president, formally submitted tlie 
list of officers, council, visitors, and pro- 
fessors, which was approved under the 
sign-manual. Reynolds immediately took 
the most active part in organising the 
academy and its schools, and lost no time in 

fireparing his first discourse, which was de- 
ivered on 2 Jan. 1769, and was mainly con- 
cerned with tlie value of academies and the 
right direction of study. It was badly de- 
livered in a husky voice, and was followed 
by a dinner at the St. Albans tavern, at 
which Reynolds presided. The annual 
academy dinner, with its carefully chosen 
list of eminent guests, was also founded by 
Reynolds, and it was he who suggested the 
appointment of honorary officers, not artists. 
Among the first of these were Dr. Johnson, 
» professor of ancient literature, and Dr. Gold- 
smith of ancient history ; and other friends 
of Reynolds like Boswell and Bennet Lang- 
ton, both of whom were also members of the 
Literarv Club, were afterwards added to the 
list, iteynolds was knighted on 21 April, 
and the first exhibition of the Royal Academy 
was opened on 26 April. He sent four pic- 
tures to it, includmg the beautiful Miss 
Morris as ' Hope nursing Love/ Mrs. Bou- 
rerie, and Mrs. Crewe. 



Sir Joshua's elevation did not increase 
the number of his sitters, who soon fell to 
about fifty or less in the year. He had no 
doubt by his enormous success and activity 
exhausted to some extent his ground as a 
portrait-painter, but the decline was partly 
due to tne pressure of his academical duties. 
Whether from leisure or choice, he now de- 
voted more of his time to pictures of imagi- ' 
nation. Models, boys, beggars, old men, and 
children now became frequent in the lists 
of his sitters. A picture of * The Babes in 
the Wood* was exhibited in 1770, and a 
study was made about tliis time from his 
old model, White, which was afterwards 
used for his once famous picture of * Ugo- 
lino,* exhibited in 1773. This study, exhi- 
bited in 1771, was engraved under the title 
of * Resignation,* and dedicated to Gold- 
smith, with some lines from the * Deserted 
Village,* as a return compliment for the poet's 
exquisite dedication of that poem to Sir 
Joshua in the precedinj^ year. The exhibi- 
tion of 1771 also contained two fancy pic- 
tures, 'Venus chiding Cupid for learning to 
cast Accounts,* and * A Nymph and Bacchus.* 
It was about this time that he painted his 
celebrated picture of Sir Joseph Banks, just 
returned from his voyage round the world 
with Captain Cook. 

In one way or another, his life was now 
probably fuller of work than ever, and it 
also seems to have been fuller of pleasures./ 
Besides the literary Club at the Turk's 
Head, at which his attendance was con- 
stant, there was the Thursday Night Club 
(which met at the Star and Garter in Pall 
Mall, and was composed of men of wit and ; 
pleasure, like Topham Beauclerk and Lord 
March), where tliey drank hard and played ' 
high ; and the Shilling Rubber Club, held at 
the Devil tavern, where he met (Toldsmith 
and could indulge more cheaply his love of \ 
whist, which he played indifferently. There 
was also the Devonshire (to wliich he be- 
longed now or soon after), and the Sunday 
dinners of the Dilettanti Society. He at- 
tended assemblies, balls, and masquerades at > 
Almack's and the Opera Houso, at Mrs. Cor- 
nelys' at Carlisle Iiouse, Soho Square, and 
afterwards at the Pantheon (opened in 1772), 
and was also to be seen at tlie theatres, at | 
Marylebone Gardens, at Ranelagh,and Vaux- 
hall. To these gaieties must be added the 
frequent private dinners with his nume- , 
rous friends, and those famous ones at his 
own house, where * peers, temporal and 
spiritual, statesmen, physicians, lawyers, 
actors, men of letters, painters and musi- 
cians * met in concord, and where, according 
to Malone, though the wine and the dishes 
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were excellent, * there seemed to be a tacit I 
/ affreemeut among the guests that mind ' 
should predominate over body/ A livelier 
account of these irregular and often im- 
provised entertainments is given by John 
Courtenay, M.P. (see Preface to Sib James 
Macintosh's Poetical liei-ieio of Dr, John- \ 
son*s Character)f who tells us that the table | 
prepared for seven or eight was often made 
to accommodate twice the number; that there 
was a deficiency of knives, forks, plates, and 
glasses, and every one called as he wanted 
for bread, wine, or beer, and lustily, or 
there was little chance of being served; 
while amid the bustle Sir Joshua sat com- 
posed, always attentive to what was said, 
I by help of his trumpet, never minding what 
was eaten or drunk, but leaving every one 
at liberty to scramble for himself. His 
dinner hour, which had been four o'clock in 
Great Newport Street, was now five. There 
was supper afterwards, but this Sir Joshua 
never took. lie had now or shortly afterwards 
a villa at Richmond, close to the Star and 
Garter, where he often used to give dinners 
on Sunday in the summer, if lie did not 
dine with one of his neighbouring friends, 
Owen Cambridge, George Colman, Mrs. 
Clive, or his old master, Hudson. In 1770 
he spent a few days in York, perhaps with 
the poet Mason, and in September ne paid 
a^X^it to Devonshire, where he appears to 
have taken his part in hunting and other 
field sports. He brought back with him 
Mary Theophila ( ( )ffy ) Palmer (second daugh- 
ter of his sister, Mrs. Mary Palmer [q. v.], 
lately widowed), then thirteen years old, 
who lived with him (except for eight months 
in 177.3) till she married Robert Lovell 
(.Twatkin in 1781. On his return he painted 
the king and queen. He had painted 
George III once when Prince of Wales, but 
never since his accession ; and on the death 
of Shackleton in 1707, George III had ap- 
pointed Allan Ramsay as court painter. It 
was no doubt on account of this neglect that 
Reynolds made it a condition of his accept- 
ance of the presidentship of the academy that 
he should paint both king and queen. After 
this George 111 only once sat to him, and 
that was nine yt*ars afterwards, for a picture 
to be preserved by the academy itself, a 
purpose for which he could scarcely have 
chosen any other painter. The exhibition of 
1771, besides the pictures already mentioned, 
contained a portrait of his niece, Th(.K)phila 
Palmer, reading * Clarissa/ and the famous 
one of Mrs. Abington as IVue in ' Love for 
thisjrear James Northcote [q.v.], his 
'^upil and future biographer, came 
1 Sir Joshua as pupil and assis- 



tant. He was now a frequent visitor at the 
Thrales', and began the fine series of portraits ' 
of eminent men which made the Streatham 
gallery famous. They included himself, John- 
son, Goldsmith, Burke, Garrick, Chambers, 
Baretti, Dr. Bumey, Arthur Murphy, Lord 
Sandys, and Lord Lyttelton. 

Among the six pictures sent to the 
academy in 1772 were Mrs. Crewe as * St, 
Genevidve,* Miss Meyer as * Hebe,* Mrs. 
Quarrington as * St. Agnes,* and Dr. Robert- 
son, the historian. He was this year elected 
an alderman of Plympt on. Next year (1773) 
was a notable one in many ways. The ex- 
hibition — besides the Sir Joseph Banks, 
Garrick and his wife, the Duchess of Cum- 
berland, and other fine portraits, and a 
second * Nymph and Bacchus * (the nymph 
being this time Mrs. Hartley, the actress), 
contained the *Ugolino* and the 'Straw- 
berry Girl * — both regarded as his most suc- 
cessful pictures in their very different classes. 
The latter was one of the many fancy pic- 
tures in which he introduced the pretty face 
of Offy, this year joined by her elder sister, 
Mary Palmer, who, with the exception of 
three years, lived with her uncle till his 
death. In June he stayed with Thomas 
Fitzmaurice, the brother of Lord Shelbume, 
in the Isle of Wight, and saw the fleet re- 
viewed by the king. In July he went to Ox- 
ford and received from the university the hono- 
rary degree of D.C.L. In September he was 
chosen mayor of Plymouth, and went there 
to take the oaths. On his return, meeting 
the king accidentally at Richmond, he told 
his majesty that the honour of being elected | 
mayor of his native town gave him more 
pleasure than any other he had ever received 
m his life, but, recollecting himself, added 
immediately, * Except that which your 
Majesty was graciously pleased to confer on 
me. It was about this time that he pro- 
posed that abortive scheme for the decora- 
tion of St. Paul's Cathedral by the leading 
artists of the day which was support^ by 
the king, the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
dean of St. Paul's, and the whole force of 
academicians, but defeated by the bigotrv of 
one man — Dr. Terrick, bishop of London, 
who declared that as long as he lived 'he 
would never suffer the doors of the Metro- 
politan Church to be opened for the intro- 
duction of Popery.' 

To the exhibition of 1774 he sent thirteen 
nictures, including the very fine portrait of 
Baretti (for Mrs. Thrale), one of the little 
l^incess Sophia, a vigorous 'Infant Jupiter,' 
and two large groups, now in the National 
Gallery ; ' The Graces decorating a terminal 
figure of Hymen ' (exhibited as ' Three Ladies 
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adorning a tenn of Hymen *), and ' Lady 
Cockbum and her Children' (engraved as 
* Cornelia and her Children'). * The Graces' 
were the three daughters of Sir William 
Montgomery, Marchioness Townsend, the 
Hon. Mrt.(Tardiner,and the Hon. Mrs. Bless- 
ington. The former picture he scarcely sur- 
' passed in el^ance, or the latter in splendour 
of colour. But the work which attracted 
most attention was the portrait of Dr. Beat tie, 
with his ' Essay on Truth' in his hand, and 
an an^l driving away figures of Sophistry, 
Scepticism, and Folly. This picture roused 
the wrath of Goldsmith, from the likeness of 
Sophistry to Voltaire. * How could you,' 
said he to Reynolds, 'degrade so high a genius 
as Voltaire before so mean a writer as Beat tie P 
The existence of Dr. Beattie and his book 
together will be forgotten in the space of ten 
years, but your allegorical picture and the 
nune of Voltaire wiU live for ever, to your 
disgrace as a flatterer.' Before the picture 
was exhibited Goldsmith was dead. For ten 
or twelve years they had been on terms 
of the most intimate friendship. Keynolds 

\ had consoled him in his disappointments, 
and rejoiced in all his successes. He had 
helped him with counsel and money. Of 

, Goldsmith's love for lleynolds the dedi- 
cation of 'The Deserted Village' is suffi- 
cient testimony. 'The only dedication I 
ever made was to my brotner, because I 
loved him better than most other men. He 
is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this 
poem to you.' Northcote tells us 'Gold- 
smith's death was the severest blow Sir 
Joshua ever received. He did not touch a 
pencil for that day, a circumstance most 
extraordinary for him, who passed no day 
without a line.' Sir Joshua acted as his exe- 
cutor, arranged his confused affairs, and se- 
lected the place for his monument in West- 
minster Abbey. It was not till a week after 
Goldsmith's death that his ' Retaliation ' was 

Sublished, with the well-known and un- 
niahed 'epitaph' of Reynolds, which has 
been called ' the best epitome of his charac- 
ter:' 

Hers Keynolds is laid, and, to tell you my 

mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind ; 
His pencil was striking, resistless, aod grand, 
His manners w^re gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still bom to improve ns in erery part, 
His pencil oar faces, his mannen our heart ; 
To ooxcombs aver8<>, yet most civilly steering ; 
When they judged without skill, he was htill 

hard of hearing; 
When they talked of their Raphaels, Corrcggios, 

and stuff. 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 



Reynolds's two greatest rivals came to 
town about this time — Gainsborough (an old 
one) in 1774, and George Komney [q. v.], 
fresh from Italy, in 1775. The latter became 
so fashionable that, according to a remark of 
Lord Thurlow, * there was a Reynolds faction 
and a Romney faction.' There was also 
another painter who, if not a serious rival, 
was a spiteful enemy. This was Nathaniel 
Hone, who sent to the exhibition of 1776 a 
picture called 'The Pictorial Conjuror dis- 
playing the whole Art of Optical Deception,' 
which represented Reynolds clothing models 
with garments taken from well-known pic- 
tures which float about the room. Of course 
it was rejected. 

Sir Joshua sent twelve pictures to the 
exhibition of 1775, which comprised a por- 
trait (of Dr. Richard Robinson [q. v.], pri- 
mate of Ireland, now at Christ Church, 
Oxford) which Horace Walpole declared 
was the best he ever painted, and ' Mrs. 
Sheridan as St. Cecilia,' perhaps the most 
lovely in its feeling of any of his works. 
There was also a charming picture of chil- 
dren, ' A Beggar Boy and his Sister,' now 
called ' Boy with Cabbage Nets.' This year 
Northcote left Reynolds to start on his own 
account, his master warning him that ' some- 
thing more is to be done than that which did 
formerly; Kneller, Lely, and Hudson will 
not do now.' 

In 1776 Sir Joshua painted his portrait 
for the Uffizzi Gallery at Florence, and sent 
it with a long and graceful letter in Italian. 
In this year Hannah More, who was in the 
height of her reputation as a poetess, visited 
London. She was treated by Reynolds with 
his invariable courtesy, and was greatly 
pleased with his 'Infant Samuel' and 'St. 
John,' then on his easel. The former (probably 
the most popular of all his pictures, and more 
than once repeated) is in the National Gallery. 
It was exhibited this year as 'The Child 
Daniel,' together with the ' St. John,' also a 
child. These and two portraits. Master 
Herbert as Bacchus and Master Crewe as 
Henry VIII (the latter an admirable bit of 
masquerade), show how much his time was 
now devoted to children. A rarer subject, 
and treated with much effect, was Omiah the 
Otaheitan, a ' lion' of the season ; and other 
portraits of the year, of very fine quality, 
were those of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu [q. v.] (the Queen 
of the * Blues '"), and Lord Temple, while one 
of Garrick talces rank among his greatest 
masterpieces of character. 

Sir Joshua's famous groups of the Dilet- 
tanti Society, of which he had been elected 
a member in 1766, and painter in 1769, 
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though not completed till 1780, were com- 
menced in 1777, in which year he spent 
August and part of November at Blenheim 
in painting his great picture of the Marl- 
borough family. It was sent to the academy 
in 1778, with a half-length of the archbishop 
of York and two other portraits. The lovely 
picture of Mrs. Payne-Gallwey, with her 
child riding * pick-a-back* — remarkable for 
the beauty of both landscape and figures — be- 
longs to the same year, a considerable portion 
of which was spent on the pictures designed 
for reproduction in the west window of New 
College Chapel, Oxford. They consisted of 
a * Nativity' and the seven * Virtues.* The 
* Nativity,* the most important of Sir Joshua's 
religious pictures, was elegantly grouped and 
beautifully lighted, after the manner of Cor- 
reggio*s * Notte,* by rays proceeding from the 
iniant Saviour. The picture perished by fire 
at Belvoir Castle in 1816, together with one 
of the richest collections of Reynolds's works. 
The * Virtues,* especially * Charity* (with her 
children), are all beautiful. Mrs. Sheridan 
sat for the Virgin in the * Nativity,* and also 
for the * Charity.* The pictures of the * Vir- 
tues * were bought by Lord Normanton at 
the Marchioness of Thorn ond*8 sale in 1821 
for 5,565/., * Charity * fetching 1,575/., and his 
lordship subsequently refused three times 
this price for them. 

In 1778 lieynolds commenced his acquaint- 
ance with Miss IJumey, which was warmly 
sustained until the end of his life. She has 
left us a vivid account of her first visit to 
Leicester Fields, where she met with * more 
•scrupulous delicacy from Sir Joshua than 
from anybody.* About this time the *Blue 
Stockings* were at their height, and Sir 
Joshua was a constant guest of Mrs. Montagu, 
Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Ord, Mrs. Walsingham, Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, and Mrs. Thrale. It is to the 
lively pen of the last that we owe the cele- 
brated picture of Sir Joshua in society: 

Of Reynolds all good should be said and no harm, 
Though the heart is too frigid, the pencil too 

warm; 
Yet each fault from his converse we still must 

disclaim, 
As his temper 'tis peaceful, and pure as his fame ; 
Nothing in it o'erflows, nothing ever is wanting, 
It nor chills like his kindness, nor glows like his 

painting. 
When Johnson by strength overpowers our mind, 
WHicn Montague dazzles, and Burke strikes us 

blind, 
To Reynolds well pleased for relief we must run, 
Eojoice in his shadow, and shrink from the sun. 

The acquittal of Kepi)el at his memorable 
trial in 1779 (the year also of Garrick's and 
Hudson's death) was not only a source of 
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' great pleasure but of some profit to his old 
friend Reynolds, who was commissioned by 
the admiral to paint portraits of him for pre- 
sentation to Ins counsel, Dunning, Erskine, 
and Lee, and to Burke. The king and qaeen 
also sat to Sir Joshua this year (for the portraits 
for the academy*8 new rooms at Somerset 
House, which were opened next year). The 
Prince of Wales and Gibbon, and a few noble- 
men, including the Duke and Duchess of 
Hamilton, also sat to him ; but his sitters 
were few, a great part of his time being still 
occupied with the * Nativity,' which (with 
* Faith,* * Hope,* and * Charity*) was sent to 
the exhibition of 1779, but almost repainted 
afterwards. This exhibition also contained 
his full-length of Viscountess Crosbie, re- 
; markable for its suggestion of swift and grace- 
: ful movement. In this year the public were 
agitated by fears of a French invasion, but 
Ile3molds wrote to Burke : * My mind has 
\ been so much occupied by my business that « 
I have escaped feeling those terrors that 
seem to have possessed all the rest of man- 
: kind.' 

I The opening of the academy*s rooms in 
Somerset House was the great professional 
' event of 1780. The centre of the ceiling of 
I the library was painted by Sir Joshua, with 
I a figure of 'Theory* (now in the academy's 
[ gallery in Burlington House), and he ezhi- 
, bited, among other works, his portrait of 
I Gibbon, a masterpiece; the charming full- 
! length of Prince William Frederick, son of 
; the Duke of Gloucester, and his duchess 
■ (the often-painted Maria, erst Lady Walde- 
j grave) ; the design of 'Justice* for the New 
College window; and a portrait (as Una) 
I of the daughter of Topham Beauclerk, whose 
death this year made a gap in the ranks of 
the Literary Club and the frienddiips of 
Ilejmolds. In June of this year occurred 
the * Gordon riots,' when Sir Greorge Savile's 
house in Leicester Fields was gutted before 
Reynolds*s eyes, and an attack on the aca- 
demy was threatened. In the summer and 
autumn he visited Lord Damley (at Cob- 
ham), the Duke of Rutland (at Cheveley), 
Kenpel (at Bagshot), and Dunning (soon to 
be Ljrd Ashburton) at Spitchwick on Dart- 
moor. 

In 1781 Sir Joshua painted ' Mrs. Nisbett as 
Circe,' and exhibited the celebrated group of 
the Ladies Waldegrave, the great-nieces of 
Horace Walpole, embroidering and winding 
silk, and no fewerthan thirteen other pictures, 
which included the * Death of Dido' (now at 
Buckingham Palace), one of the most im- 
l)ortant of his works of this class ; * Thais,' for 
which the lady afterwards known as Emma 
lady Hamilton [q. t.] sat at the request of 
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the Hon. Charles Greville; and a 'Child 
asleep/ Among the portraits were the lovely 
Duchess of Rutland, a group of her children. 
Master Bunbury, the son of ' Little Comedy, 
and Dr. Bumey (for Mr. Thrale). He also 
painted * Mrs. Thrale and her daughter 
Queenie' in this year, during which Thrale 
^ed, and the Streatham gallery came to an 
end. In July he went to Flanders and Hol- 
land with Mr. Metcalfe, and took elaborate 
notes of the pictures, which were published 
after his death. Later in the year he painted 
* Offy,' now Mrs. R. L. Gwatkin, and her 
husband. 

In 1782 Sir Joshua exhibited fifteen nic- 
tures, including portraits of Lord-chancellor 
(Thurlow, who afterwards called him 'a 
crreat scoundrel and a bad painter;' Mrs. 
liary Robinson (Perdita), already discarded 
by her royal lover, but still in the flower of 
her beauty; William Beckford (then twenty- 
three, but already the author of * Vathek,' 
not yet published) ; two little boys, sons of 
William Brummel. one of whom was to de- 
velop into the ' Beau ; ' Captain (afterwards 
Sir Banaster) Tarleton [q. v.], celebrated for 
his brilliant feats during the American cam- 
paign ; and Mrs. Baldwin, the ' fair Greek,' 
wi& of the English consul at Smyrna, seated 
cross-legged on a divan in striped green 
silk and turbanlike head-dress. In this 
year Reynolds finished his annotations to 
Mason's translation of Du Fresnoy*s 'Art 
of Painting ; ' John Onie [q. v.l, to whom 
Reynolds hsd given aavice and encourage- 
ment, now became for a while a very fashion- 
able portrait-painter. 

Reynolds had called upon Gainsborough 
shortly after he came to London, and Gains- 
borough never returned the visit; but in 
November this year Reynolds sat to Gains- 
borough, ' the nearest rapprochement,' says 
Leslie, * recorded of these illustrious rivals, 
till Sir Joshua was called by the dying 
Gainsborough to his bedside.' The progress 
of the portrait was cut short by a paralytic 
attack, which caused serious alarm to Sir 
Joshoa's friends, and brought a letter from 
Johnson, then at Brighthelmstone, in which 
strong affection beats through studied lan- 
guage. His physician sent him to Bath, 
and oy the end of the month he was back 
again in his usual health ; but his sittings to 
C&nsborough were never renewed. He sent 
only ten pictures to the exhibition in 1783 
(a small number at that time for him), and 
they did not comprise any of particular note ; 
but his powers werA unabated, and he this 
year painted what may be regarded as his 
masterpiece, the picture of Mrs. Siddons as 
the ' Ijragic Muse.' The conception of the 



picture is taken from Michael Angelo's 
* Isaiah ; ' but, according to Mrs. Siddons's 
account, she assumed the attitude sponta- 
neously. The picture is signed at full length 
in ornamental characters on the border of her 
dress. Sir Joshua saying that he could not lose 
the opportunity of going down to posterity | 
on the hem of her garment. He inscribed 
Lady Cockbum's drapery in a similar way. 
It was in 1783 that James Barry (1741-1806) 
[q.v.] ended his long and noble labour in the 
hall of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 
which was thrown open to the public on the 
same day as the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. In the pamphlet which he issued 
as a companion to the exhibition, Barry 
poured forth his long-bottled wrath against 
the academy in general and Sir Joshua in 
particular, not scrupling to insinuate vile 
charges against Sir Joshua's private charac- ^ 
ter. For these hereafter he made amends by 
supporting Sir Joshua in his quarrel with 
' the academy, and, immediately after his 
death, by pronouncing in Iiis sixth lecture a 
warm eulogium on Sir Joshua's genius and - 
character. But there was no excuse, except 
an overstrained mind, for his attacks m 
1783 ; for Sir Joshua had been very kind to \ 
him when he came to London, and— till 1767 
at least — Barry had professed unbounded 
admiration for Sir Joshua's skill. For once 
Sir Joshua entertained feelings of animosity, J 
and told Northcote that he feared he hated 
Barry. This year Reynolds visited the Duke 
of Rutland at Belvoir, I^rd Harcourt at 
Nuneham, the Eliots at Port Eliot, and the 
Parkers at Saltram. He also perhaps went 
to Flanders. He certainly did so in 1785 
to see the pictures which the monasteries 
had been compelled to sell, and made some 
valuable purchases. On this occasion, as on 
others, he probably bought for others as well j 
as for himself. 

Besides the Mrs. Siddons, the exhibition 
of 1784 contained among his sixteen con- 
tributions the portraits of Fox and Warton, 
of Lady Dashwood and her child. Lady 
Honey wood an^ her children, and Mrs. 
Abington as Roxalana, altogether a magni- 
ficent display of varied power. In Decem- 
ber of tnis year another irreparable gap 
was made in the inner circle of his friend- 
ships by the death of Johnson, with whom 
he nad lived in unbroken intimacy more 
than thirty years. Nobody admired John- 
son more or understood him better, and to 
no one was he a truer friend. He was one 
of the few who could get the better of John- 
son in conversation, -and could effectually 
protect others, like Goldsmith, fi-om the 
brutality of -his assaults; and on the rare 
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occasions when this was directed towards 
himself, as when Johnson accused him of 
taking too much wine, he could retort with 1 
a force and justice which brought the old ! 
gladiator to his knees. He assisted Johnson 
with some notes to his edition of Shake- 
speare, lie exerted himself to procure John- 
son's pension, and, shortly before his death, 
to obtain from the government a grant to 
enable him to go to Italy for his health. 
Johnson from the first conceived a high 
opinion of Keynolds's intelligence, and his 
admiration and afiection only increased as 
life went on. Johnson characterised Rey- 
nolds as ' the most invulnerable man I 
know ; the man with whom if you should 
quarrel, you would find the most difficulty 
how to abuse.* Sir Joshua was appointed 
one of his executors, and received as a 
legacy Martiniere's * French Dictionary ' and 
Johnson's own copy of his * Dictionary.* On 
his deathbed he made Sir Joshua promise 
not to use his pencil on Sunday, t-o read 
the Bible whenever possible and always on 
Sundays, and to forgive liim 30/. which he 
owed him, as he wished to leave the money 
to a poor family. Reynolds did not strictlv 
perform the first promise. Sir Joshua left 
two dialogues in which Johnson's method 
of conversation is admirably caricatured, 
and also a paper containing a singularly just 
estimate of nis character (all these are printed 
in Li^slie's life). 

Another of Johnson's executors was Ed- 
mund Malone [(j. v.], whom Reynolds had 
painted as early as 1774, and who became 
one of Sir Joshua's most intimate friends. 
Sir Joshua submitted to him at least one of 
his discourses for revision, and he published 
a collection of Sir Joshua's writings, with a 
memoir, in 1797. Miss Palmer wrote to a 
cousin in Calcutta in January 1786: *My 
uncle seems more bewitched than ever with 
his palette and pencils ; he is painting from 
morning to night, and the truth is that every 
picture he does seems better than the former.' 
lie exhibited sixteen pictures in 1785, 
thirteen in 1786 and 1787, and seventeen in 
1788. To these years belong some of th».» 
most celebrated of all his pictures of all 
kinds : the three pictures for Boydell's 
'Shakespeare,' *The Witch Scene in Mac- 
beth,' * The Death of Cardinal Beaufort,' and 
best of the trio, the * Puck,* the * Cymon 
and Iphigenia,' and the * Infant Hercules ' ; 
(painted for the Empress of Russia), the 
IJ^qK— 'vf Devonshire playing hot cockles 
», and the group of Lady Smy t h 
en, both unsurpassed in their 
1; his noblest heroic portrait, 
ithfield (in the National Gal- 



lery ), the fine intellectual characterisations 
of Hunter, Sheridan, Boswell, Erakine, and 
Philippe Egalit^ ; some of his loveliest female 
heads : Lavinia, Lady Spencer and her sis- 
ter, Lady Betty Foster, and Mrs. Braddyl ; 
and some of his most exquisite pictures of 
childhood, as the cherub-head in different 
views (portraits of Lord William Gordon's 
little girl, now in the National Gallery), the 
* Simmicity ' (Offy's daughter), and Penelope 
Boothby. He was still as fond of society as 
ever (he joined a new club called ' The Eume- 
lian,* after Dr. John Ash [q. v.l in 1787), and 
in unimpaired health. But while engaged in 
painting a portrait (probable that of Lady 
Beauchamp), his eyesight suddenly failed. 
Against the entries of his appointmenta for 
Monday, 13 July 1789, is written * Prevented 
by my eye beginning to be obscured.' In 
ten weeks' time he entirely lost the sight of 
one eye ; and, though he painted a little on 
his unfinished pictures till November 1790, 
he never commenced another. The progress 
of the disease, 'g^tta serena,' was uter- 
wards slow, and he never entirely lost the 
sight of the other eye, being able to write 
his will with his own hand on 5 Nov. 1791. 
These last years were marked by almost the 
only disagreeable episode in his professional 
life, the conduct of the academy in opposing 
with much rudeness his proposal to elect 
Joseph Bonomi the elder [q.v.J to full mem- 
bership in order to fill the vacant chair of 
professor of perspective. Reynolds in dis- ( 
gust resignea his presidency and member- 
ship (23 Feb. 1790), but resumed them at 
the request of the academy (16 March). It 
is interesting to note that his late anta- 
gonist Barry was on this occasion his most 
vehement supporter, and that a leader in the 
movement against the president was his old 
friend Sir William Chambers. To the ex- 
hibition this year he sent his own portrait, 
one of Mrs. Billington, and four others. In 
June he attended with Bos well the execution 
of an old servant of Mrs. Thrale, for which 
he was blamed in the papers. The draft of 
a letter in defence was found among his 
letters, and is printed by I^eslie (ii. 688- 
589). In Decemoer he delivered his fifteenth 
and last discourse, in which he referred with 
much dignity to the recent differences with 
the academy. During its delivery one of the 
beams which supported the floor gave way 
with a sudden crash, and the audience rushed 
to the door ; but Sir Joshua did not move 
from his seat, and as soon as confidence was 
restored he resumed his discourse as if 
nothing had happened. It concluded with 
an elocjuent eulogium of Michael Angelo, 
and in its final passage he said : ' I should de- 
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/ tiie that the last words I should pronounce 
in this academy and firom this place might 
^ the name of Michael Angelo. And these 
were the last words he pronounced there. 

In the beginning of 1791 Reynolds paid 
visits to Burke at Beaconsfield, and Lord 
Ossory at AmpthilL He offered his collection 
of old masters to the Royal Academy at a 
yery low price, and, on their refusal, exhi- 
Uted them at a room in the Haymarket, with 
. the yiew of disposing of them, but gaye the 
' profits of the exhibition to his old servant, 
Ralph Kirkley. In the catalcgue, which he 
wrote himself, he called it ' Ralph's Exhi- 
bition.' He still attended the meetings of 
the academy, and was g^reatly interested in 
the erection of the monument to Johnson 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, offering to supply 
firom his own purse any deficit (at that time 
equal to SOO/.) in the subscriptions received. 
In May he sat for his portrait, for the last 
time, to the Swedish artist De Breda. His 
exertions for his friends were still constant. 
Boswell was appointed secretary of foreign 
correspondence to the academy, and Dr. 
Thomas Barnard [q. y.] (bishop of Killaloe) 
their chaplain; and in this year also the 
; firiends of Miss Bumey, of whom Sir Joshua 
^ was one of the most active, procured her 
release from her office at court, which had 
much affected her health and spirits. She 
has left a touching account of two visits to 
him in his last illness, during which Boswell 
was a frequent visitor, and his niece. Miss 
Palmer, attended him with assiduous affec- 
tion. About September 1791 his usual spirits 
began to give way under the apprehension 
of total blindness, and he began to suffer 
firom loss of appetite, due probably to the 
disease which nad bc^n to affect Ids liver, 
but was not discoverea till a fortnight be- 
t fore his death. He died tranquilly and with 
little pain, between eight and nine o'clock 
on Thursday evening, 23 Feb. 1792, at his 
house in Leicester Fields. 

Within a few hours of his death Burke 
wrote an obituary notice, in which the essen- 
tial qualities of his character and his genius 
were set forth in words of singular truth 
and elegance. His executors were Burke, 
Malone, and Metcalfe, who proposed that the 
body should be removed to the academy, 
and that the funeral should proceed thence 
to St. Paul's. An objection, raised by Sir 
William Chambers, that the academy had 
BO power to use their rooms for the purpose, 
was overruled by the king, and the night before 
the funeral the body lay in state in a portion 
of the model academj, which was hung with 
black and lighted with wax candles in silver 
•eonoes. He was buried in the crypt of St. 
YOL. XLvni. 



Paul's on Saturday, 3 March, in a grave next 
to that of his fnend, Bishop Newton, and 
near to that of Wren. The pall-bearers were 
the Dukes of Dorset, Leeds, and Portland, 
the Marquises Townshend and Abercom, uie 
Earls of Carlisle, Inchiquin, and Upper Os- 
sory, Viscount Palmerston and Lord Eliot. 
The procession numbered ninety-one car- 
riages, and the followers included the whole 
boay of the academy and its students, and 
between fifty and sixty of the most distin- 
guished men in England. The sense of loss 
extended to the throng. 'Never,' wrote 
Burke, ' was a funeral of ceremony attended 
with so much sincere concern of all sorts of [ 
people.' A monument in the cathedral was 
erected in 1813, designed b^ Flaxman and 
inscribed with a Latin epitaph by Payne 
Knight. 

The bulk of his fortune was lefb to Miss 
Palmer, who inherited in all nearly 100,000/., 
and was this year (1792) married to the 
Earl of Inchiquin (afterwards Marquis of 
Thomond). lie left Mrs. Gwatkin (Oflfy) 
10,000/., and his own sister Frances 2,500/. 
for life, with reversion to Miss Palmer. To 
Edmund Burke he left 2,000/. besides can- 
celling a bond to the like amount ; to the Earl 
of Upper Ossory and Lord Palmerston he left 
the choice of one of his pictures (the former 
chose the * Nymph and Boy ' or 'Venus and 
Cupid,' the latter * The Infant Academy ') ; 
to Sir Abraham Hume the choice of his 
Claudes; to Sir George Beaumont Sebas- 
tian Bourdon's 'Return of the Ark' (now 
in the National Gallery) ; and to the Duke of 
Portland his own picture of an ' Angel and 
the Cross ' (the upper part of the * Na- 
tivity'). To Mason he left the celebrated 
miniature of Milton by Cooper ; to Richard 
Burke, junior, another of Ctomwell, by the 
same artist ; to his nephew, William John- 
son, his watch and seals ; to Mrs. Bunbury 
the portrait of her son ; to Mrs. Gwyn her 
own portrait ; and 1,000/. to his old servant, 
Ralph Kirkley. 

Reynolds was the greatest portrait-painter 1 
that England has produced, and one of the | 
greatest painters of the world. Mr. Rus- 
kin ranks him among the 'seven supremei 
colourists/ the others being Titian, Giorgione, 
Correggio, Tintoretto, Veronese, and Turner, 
and says : ' Considered as a painter of indi- 
viduality in the human form and mind, I 
think him, even as it is, the prince of por- 
trait-painters. Titian paints nobler pictures 
and Vandyck had nobler subjects, but neither 
of them entered so subtly as Sir Joshua did 
into the minor varieties of human heart and 
temper' (The Two Paths, Lect. 2). His 
chief defect was in his draughtsmanship of 
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limbs, which is often faulty, owing to his turned his back on an associate in trouble, 

want of training ; but no one was more con- political or social, as is shown by his conduct 

scions of this defect, or more clever in con- to Wilkes, to Baretti, to Warren Hastings, 

cealing it. Owing to the employment of and to Samuel Foote. 

fugitive pigments and constant ex]>orimt'nts , His literary works consist mainly of his 
in vehicles, many of his pictures faded so ' Discourses,* which probably received some 
soon after they left his easel that Horace polish from Johnson, Burke, Malone, and 
Walpole suggested that they should be paid others before they were published, but were 
for by annuities so long as they lusted. In- essentially his own both in style and thought. ! 
judicious cleaning has ruined others, but ' They were the result less of reading tnan 
many have stood well, and it may be said experience, and are distinguished by that 
now, as was said in his lifetime, that a faded broad and happy generalisation which was 
Sir Joshua is finer than a fresh work by an- the characteristic also of his art. Perhaps 
other hand. The beautyofhis disposition and the best known of them is the fourteenth 
the nobility of his character were equal to his (178-S), in which he pronounced his fine and 
talents. Without any physical ad vantages — generous tribute to the memory of Gains- 
for he was neither tali nor handsome, and had borough. They contain advice to students 
the great social drawback of deafness — he which is of permanent value, expressed in 
secured without seeking, and maintained language which could scarcelv be improved, 
without effort, a position in society which If we make some allowance for the time at 
is almost unrivalled. Treating all men on the which he wrote, most of his judgments on 
plain level of common human nature and un- pictures and artists may be accepted now. 
actuated by any prejudice, ho mixed, as by His ideas are generally sound, and if there 
natural charter, with all classes. His princi- sometimes seems a discrepancy between his 
pal passports were kindliness, sincerity, and . practice and his theory it is greatly due to 
tolerance ; but these were aided by a ready the fact that he was a portrait-painter, while 
sympathv, a well-informed mind, gentle man- his addresses dealt with ideal art. This din- 
ners, and invariable tact and common-sense, crepancy would be more perceptible if he 
The charm of his presence and conversation had not applied the style of the japreat^st 
was all the more irresistible because it was ideal artists to his own portraits. The spirit 
unforced and unfeigned. Ilewasabomdiplo- of Michael Angelo, Haphael, and Correggio, 
matist, and avoided friction by natural in- and of his favourite Bolognese masters is 
stinct : a philosopher who early learnt and often felt in his most original portraits. The 
consistently acted on the principle not to least valuable of the * Discourses ' is that 
concern himself about matters of small im- upon sculpture. They have been frequently 
portance. He was thus able to smooth his reprinted, and cannot be neglected by any 
own path and that of others, and to preserve student of art criticism. An excellent sum- 
his mind from mean and paltry thoughts, mary of them is given in Phillips's 'Sir 
The keynote of his whole life was his art — Joshua Revnolds.* 

whether consciously or not he acted up to In Marcfc 1 790 many of his pictures by old 
the ideal of a perfect portrait-painter — whose masters were sold by auction at Christie^s for 
business was not to criticise but to observe, 10,319/. 2s. tkf. ; in 1790 the contents of the 
not to direct but to reflect the currents of studio fetched 4,53o/. 18<t. at Greenwood's; 
society. *I go,* he said, * with the great in 179S a further sale of histoid masters' 
stream of life.' For the puqmse of such a took place at II. Phillips's ; and in 1821 the 
career the hours which he spent in his paint- pictures, drawings by old masters, and prints 
ing-room were not more profitable than those retained by LadyTliomond brought 15,040/. 
he spent out of it. It is but natural that at Christies. Since then Sir Joshua's pic- 
such a life should expose him to charges of tures, especially the female |)ortrait8, have 
poco-curanteism, and that it should tend to increaseaenormously in value. Hisportrait 
the repression of much that is salient and of Lady Betty Delm^ was sold at Christie's 
pioluresque in personal character: but with- in 18v4 for eleven thousand guineas. The 
Bi his dispassionate view of things that largest sum received by Sir Joshua for a 
not vitally affect his profession or his portrait picture was probably the seven hun- 
ndSy he would have lM>en neither the dred guineas paid him for the great Marl- 
it artist nor the great gentleman that borough group. Horace Walpole said he 
ras. . (uiid more for the group of the Ladies W^'alde- 
he numerous anecdotes of his life give grave, but this is not credited. The Em- 
AJ instances of his charity in thought and press Catherine {mid him fifteen hundred 
d to poor people, to struggling artists, to guineas for the * Infant Hercules,' and added 
Mmd' * firiends ; and he never j a gold box with her cipher in diamonds. 
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He received twelve hundred f^ineos from 
the Duke of Rutland for the ' Nativity.' 

About seven hundred plates have been 
engraved after Reynolds, by McArdell, 
J. K. Smith, Valentine Green, J. Watson, 
T. Watson, E. Fisher, J. Dixon, II. Houston, 
W. Dickinson, J. Jones, G. Marchi, W. 
Sharp, Samuel Cousins, and others. Fine 
and rare proofs of these now fetch very large 
prices, in some cases exceeding those obtained 
by Reynolds for the pictures. In 1895 a 
proof of ' Mrs. Pelham teeding Chickens,* en- 
graved by W. Dickinson, was sold at Christie*8 
for S26L 10s. A series of 350 small plates 
were published* about 1825 by the engraver 
Samuel William Reynolds fa. v.] To these, 
from I860 onwards, were aaaed 270 — plates 
after subjects not included in the first series ; 
all these plates have been recently issued 
in a complete form by Messrs. Henry Graves 
& Co. 

A perfect list of the works of Sir Joshua 
and the dates when they were painted has 
not hitherto appeared, owingto the absence 
of a few of hb pocket-books. But his ledgers, 
in which he recorded the ])rices he received 
for his pictures from 1760 till his death, are 
in the possession of Mr. Algernon Graves, 
who has been long engaged, in conjunction 
with Mr. W. Cronin, in preparing a com- 
plete work on the subject. 

Frances Reynolds ('1729-1807), the 
youngest sister of Sir Joshua, was bom on 
6 June 1729. She kept Sir Joshua's house 
for manv years after he came to London, 
and employed herself in miniature and other 
painting. But her temperament was not 
congenial to her brother, and when her 
nieces, the Misses Palmer, were old enough to 
take her place, she (at a date not precisely 
recorded, out before 15 Feb. 1779) left his 
house for ever. Madame d'Arblay tells us 
that she was ' a woman of worth and under- 
standing but of a singular character,' and that 
this singularity consisted in never knowing 
her own mind about anything, and in a tire- 
some fid^tiness which made her very ditti- 
cnlt to live with. The separation from her 
brother caused her lasting regret. She felt, 
according to a draft of a letter found among 
her papers, that she had been ' thrown out 
of the path nature had in a peculiar manner 
fitted ' (her) ; for.' 

After leaving her brother, who made her 
an allowance, she went first to Devonshire, 
and then, in 1768, to stay with a Miss Flint 
in Paris, where Reynolds visited her; she 
afterwards lived as a lod^r of Dr. John 
Hoole r<l* ▼•]> ^bose portrait, prefixed to the 
first edition of his translation of Ariosto, 
was painted by her. Of her work as an 



artist there were different opinions. Sir 
Joshua, speaking of the copies which she 
made of his pictures, says * they make other 
people laugh and me cry ; ' but a letter of 
Northcote's says that * she paints very tine, 
both histoiT and portrait.' Dr. Johnson, who 
was very fond ot her, and visited her in 
Dover Street, where she was living by her- 
self in 1780, was not pleased with the por- 

' trait she made of himself in 1783, and called 
it his * grimly ghost.' Of her literary work 
he held a higher opinion, and he wrote of 
her * Essay on Taste ' (privately printed, 
1784, 8vo) : * There are in these few pages 
or remarks such a depth of penetration, such 
nicety of observation, as Locke or I'ascal 
might be proud of But he went further 
than this in his admiration for Miss Rey- 

' nolds herself, for he thought her * very near 
to purity itself ; ' and all his letters to her 
ana about her show unfailing interest in 
his * Renny dear.' He left her a book as a 
legacy. She printed a 'Melancholv Tale* 
in verse in 1790. On her brother s death 
she took a large house in Queen's Square, 
Westminster, where she exhibited her own 
works, and where she died, unmarried, on 
1 Nov. 1807. 

[Malone's Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
1797 ; Northcote's Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
Beechey*8 Literairy Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; Farington's Life of Reynolds ; Cotton's 
Sir JoshuH Reynolds and his Works, Catalogues 
of Portraits by Sir J. R., and Notes and Ob- 
servations on his Pictures ; Cunningham's Lives 
(Heaton); Phillips's Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Pil- 
kington's Diet. ; Bryan's Diet. (Graves and Arm- 
strong) i Nollekens and his Times ; Wal pole's 
Letters ; Madame D' Arblay's Diary and Letters ; 
Boswcll's Life of Johnson ; Mrs. Piozzi's Me- 
moirs; Hazlitt's Conversations of Northcote; 
Forster's Life of Goldsmith ; Catalogues of 
British Institution (1813), Winter Exhibitionsof 
the Royal Academy, Reynolds's Exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery (F. G. Stephens), Guelph 
Exhibition at New Gallery, and Loau Collections 
at South Kensington 1867 and 1868; Ruskin's 
Modern Painters, &c. : Hamilton's Catalogue of 
the engraved works of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; in 
formation supplied by SirR. Pearce Edgocumbe 
and Mr. Algernon Graves.] C. M. 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (d, 1635), 
martyr, studied at Cambridge. It is certam 
that he was for some time at Christ *s College, 
and it may be that he was elected fellow of 
Corpus Christi in 1510. The statement that 
he was university preacher in 1509 is doubt- 
less due to some confusion. In 1513 he was 
admitted to the degree of B.D., without being 
bound to scholastic acts and residence, on 
I the ground that he was about to enter the 
monastic order before St. Bamabas's day, and 
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that he would have authority to preach by 
papal bull. Afterwards he was apparently 
advanced to the degree of D.D. He became 
one of the thirteen monks of the Bridgettine 
or Brigittine Monastery of Sion, who had 
a wing of the building to themselves, the 
inmates of the rest being nuns. lie was one 
of the foremost scholars of the day. Car- 
dinal Pole, who knew him familiarly, says 
that not only was he a man of most holy 
life, but he was the only English monk 
well versed in the three principal languages 
(Latin, Greek, and Hebrew), ' quibus omnis 
liberalis doctrina continetur.' A foreigner 
who had conversed with him in England 
writes of him as a man with the countenance 
and spirit of an angel ( OuiL Covrini Nucerini 
Epistola, in More's Latin works, p. 349, Frank- 
fort, 1689). 

In April 1535 he was accused of having 
said a year before that Catherine of Arragon 
was the true queen, notwithstanding the 
king's marriage with Anne Boleyn, and of 
having talked with a neighbour of the 
scandals about Anne and her sister Mary. 
At this time he seems to have been 'the 
lather of Sion' — ^that is to say, superior of 
the monks there. He was examined about 
the same time as his fellow-martyrs, the 
Carthusians, before Thomas Cromwell at the 
Rolls, as to whether he would accept the 
royal supremacy over the church : and, on his 
refusal to do so, he was committed to the 
Tower. On 28 April he was put on his trial 
before a special commission at Westminster, 
along with Prior Houghton and the three 
Carthusian priors, and pleaded not guilty. 
He was asked by Lord-chancellor Audeley 
why he persisted in an opinion condemned 
by the judgment of so many lords and bishops 
and of the whole realm in parliament. lie 
replied in an impressive speech that he had 
intended to keep silence, like our Lord ; but, 
in discharge of his own conscience and those 
of others, he would say that he had all the 
rest of Christendom in favour of his view, ■ 
besides the testimony of general councils and 
fathers of the church ; and he was sure that 
the greater part of England at heart agreed 
with him. He was ordered to say no more. 
*Well then,* he rejplied, 'judge me according 
to your law.* A jury was summoned next 
day to try him and the Carthusians, and they 
were urged in vain to recant. The jury, how- 
ever, could not agree to condemn them, as 
their denial of the king's supremacy had not 
been malicious, and the word ' maliciously ' 
was in the statutory definition of the crime. 
But the judges expressly told them that that 
word in the statute was superfluous, and 
whoever denied the supremacy did so mali- 



ciously. Still the jury declined to find them 
guilty till Cromwell threatened that, if they 
did not convict, they would be in danger 
themselves. A verdict of guilty was then 
brought in, and sentence pronounced. Rey- 
nolds begged the judges to obtain for him 
two or tmree days to prepare for death ; this, 
they told him, rested entirely with the king. 
He obtained his desire. On 4 May, in com- 
pany with the three Carthusians and John 
Hale, he was dragged through the Tower to 
Tyburn, where they were all executed with 
special barbarity and — what was unprece- 
dented — in their ecclesiastical habits, without 
having been degraded. 

[Vie du bienheareox Martyr Jean Fisher, 
ed. Van Ortrov; Cal. Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII. vol. viii. ; Maurice Chauncey's His- 
toria aliquot Mnrtyrum, ed. 1888; R. Pole de 
Unitate, f. 103 A, let ed. ; Cooper's Athene 
CantAbr. ; Dep.-Keeper of Public Records, 3rd 
Rep. App. ii. pp. 237-9 ; Anngier's Hist, of Syoa 
Monabterj.] J. G. 

REYNOLDS or RAINOLDE, RI- 
CHARD (d, 1606), divine and chronicler, of 
an Essex family, was admitted sizar of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, 10 Nov. 1546, 
and scholar on the Lady Margaret foundation, 
11 Nov. 1647. He afterwards moved to Trinity 
College, and commenced M.A. in 1658. H!e 
seems to have studied medicine, and on 
14 March 1567 received permission to pro- 
ceed M.D. ; but instead of being admitted 
he went with testimonial letters from the 
university to Russia. On his return he 
took holy orders, and was presented by the 
queen to the rectory of Stapleford- Abbots, 
Essex, 7 Aug. 16GS. Subsequently, on 
24 May 1569, he became, in addition, rector 
of Lamboume in the same county, and 
practised physic. 

In 1571 he was examined by the College 
of Physicians and declared to be ignorant 
and unlearned. He voluntarily confessed 
that he had practised physic for two years, 
and the college ordered his imprisonment 
until he paid a fine of 20/. 

From 2 May 1578 till 1584 Reynolds in- 
creased his preferments by holding the 
vicarage of West Thurrock, Essex. A 
summons to appear before Bishop Aylmer in 
St. PauVs Cathedral, 25 Aug. 1679, to answer 
some charge of irregularity, was delivered 
to him there ; but he assaulted the process- 
server, and was committed to the Marshal- 
sea prison. He petitioned the privy council 
for pardon later m the same year. 

He held the other two Essex livings until 
his death, which took place shortly before 
20 Dec. 1606. 

He was author of: 1. 'A Booke called 
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the FoundAcion of Rhetorike, because all 
other Partes of Rhetorike are g^unded 
thereupon/ &c., imprinted by Jhon King- 
ston, 4to, 1663, deaicated to Lord Robert 
Dudley. This was long popular (cf.FuLWOOD, 
JBnemieofIdlet*es$,lb93,^A9). 2. 'A Chro- 
nicle of all the Noble Emperors of the Ro- 
maines, &c., set forthe by Richard Reynoldes, 
Doctor in Physicke, Anno 1571 ;' besides a 
work in manuscript, 'De statu nobilium 
Tirorum et principum/ with preface dedicated 
to the DuKe or Norfolk, preserved in the 
Stillingfleet MSS. ( Wabton, Hist of English 
Poetry J ed. Hailitt, iv. 249). 

Tanner wrongly identifies the author of 
the ' Foundacion of Rhetorike ' with Robert 
Rainolde or Reinold, LL.D., who became pre- 
bendary of Winchester on 25 Nov. 1558, and 
died in 1595 (^ibl Brit, p. 615 ; Le Nete, 
Fastiy ed. Hardy, iii. 42). 

[Cooper^s Athene Cantabr. ii. 444 ; Lemon's 
Ost. of Stole Papers, 1679, pp. 631, 641 ; New- 
court's Repert. Eccles. ii. 860, 556, 592; 
Tanners BibL Brit. p. 616 ; Carter's Cambridge, 

5. 825;Goodair8 Coll. of Physicians, p. 315; 
mes's Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, pp. 836, 
860, 963.] C. F. S. 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (1674-1743), 
bishop of Lincoln, baptised at Leverington, 
near Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, on 17 July 
1674, was son of Richara Reynolds (1631- 
1682), rector of Leverington (parish register). 
His mother, Hester, was a daughter'of Geor^ 
Conyars, by Dorothy Bushel, formerly maid 
of honour to Queen Henrietta Mana. A 
nand-uncle, Richard Re3molds, was slain at 
Carlisle, fighting on the royalist side, in 1644. 
There was thus a family tradition of loyalty 
to the Stuarts. After private education at 
Monlton and Peterborough, Revnolds became 
pensionerof Sidney-Sussex College on 31 Dec. 
168O, and was elected foundation scholar in 
1690. Following a somewhat unusual aca- 
demic course, he left Sidney-Sussex Ck)llege 
to be admitted, on 12 Nov. 1694, a fellow com- 
moner of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, whence he 
ffimdnated LL.B. in 1695. He proceeded 
LL.D. from Sidney-Sussex College in 1701 
( Coie MSS,) Taking holy orders, and marry- 
ing Sarah, daughter of Dr. Richard Cumber- 
land, bishop of Peterborough, Reynolds was 
instituted rector of St. Peter s, Northampton, 
and chancellor of the diocese of Peterborough. 
He was installed in a prebend at Peterborough 
on 25 Aug. 1704, and was promoted to the 
deanery at the close of 1718, in succession 
to White Kennett. Cn 3 Dec 1721 he was 
consecrated bishop of Banffor at Lambeth 
ehwpel. In 1728 he was tranuated to Lincoln, 
andheld that bishopric for twenty years. On 



7 Sept. 1727 he was elected a member of ' the 
Gentleman's Society at Spalding' fsee John- 
son, Maurice]. He died in Charles Street, 
Westminster, on 15 Jan. 1743-4, and was 
buried, as he desired, in Buckden church, 
Huntingdonshire ; there was no inscription 
on his tomb. He was liberal in his lifetime, 
and left little property. His wife, who died 
on 7 April 1740, is also buried at Buckden 
together with a daughter, called ' the Hon. 
Anna Sophia Reynolds,' who died on 20 Aug. 
1 737. Oi the bishop's six sons, Charles ( 1 702- 
1766) was chancellor of Lincoln from 1728 
till his death. The eldest son, George, held, 
amonff other preferments, which he owed, it 
is said, not to his father, but to Sir Robert 
Walpole, that of archdeacon of Lincoln from 
1725 till his death in 1769 ; he settled on 
an estate at Little Paxton, Huntingdonshire, 
which is still held by the family. 

Reynolds's literary remains consist of three 
sermons (1722, 1727, and 1735) and a strongly 
protestant and Hanoverian 'Charge at the 
Primary Visitation, begun at the Cathedral 
Church, Bangor, May 30, 1722.' 

[Willis's Survey of Cathedrals ;Nichols's Lite- 
rary Anecd. of the Eif^hteenth Centary; Allen's 
Hist, of the County of Lincoln ; Reynolds's letters 
and private papers ; extracts from the Levering- 
ton parish register most kindly furnished by the 
Rev. C. B. Drake.] J. H. 0. 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (1735-1816), 
quaker-philanthropist, only son of Richard 
Reynolas (d, 1769), an iron merchant of 
Bristol, by his wife, Jane Dunn or Doane, was 
born at Bristol on 1 (or 12) Nov. 1735. He 
was great-grandson of Michael Reynolds of 
Farringdon, Berkshire, one of the earliest 
converts to quakerism, an account of whose 
'Sufferings' is published in 'The Antient 
Testimony of the Primitive Christians,' 4to, 
1860. 

After being educated by Thomas Bennett 
at Pickwick, Wiltshire, Reynolds was appren- 
ticed to William Fry, a grocer in Bristol, in 
1 749. On the expiration of his apprenticeship 
in 1756, he became a partner in the large iron- 
works at Ketley in Coalbrookdale, Shropshire, 
of Abraham Darby [q. v.], whose daughter 
Mary he married at Shrewsbury on 20 May 
1757. She died suddenly on 24 May 1762, 
leaving two children. Subsequently, upon 
the death of his father-in-law, and durmg 
the minority of his brothers-in-law, Reynolds 
assumed the charge of the extensive works at 
Coalbrookdale, then the most important of the 
kind in England. Reynolds's energy and busi- 
ness capacity did much to develop and extend 
them. Under his direction the cylinders of 
most of the early steam-engines were cast 
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there, and the first rotative engine made bj' 
Boulton & Watt wae ordered bj Iteynolds for 
a com-milt at Ketley. He is Baid to have 
been thefirat to use cast iron instead of wood 
for the rails or Crom-platee of colliery rail- 
ways. Id 1700 a patent for refining' iron waa 
taken out under his auspices b; Thomas and 
Hobert Cranage, the latt«r of whom was a 
workman at Coalbrookdale. The proceaa has 
been regarded by aome as being in part an 
anticipation of Cort's discovery of making- 
wrought iron by puddling. Reynolds saw 
its importance, and it seems to have been 
practically carried out at Coalbrookd ale (notes 
kindly supplied by Mr. R. B. Prosser; Pebcy, 
Iran and Steel, p. 636; Smiles, Induttrial 
5«)?ra;fAy,1863,p.87). In 1768 he resigned 
the post of active manager, but remained asso- 
ciated with the concern, and ereatlj improved 
the works in the interests ot hie workpeople. 
In 1785 he joined in forming the United 
Chamber of Manufacturers of Great Britain, 
and himself represented the iron trade. In 
1788 he obtained an act for the construc- 
tion of a canal from the works to the river 
Severn. About 1789 he retired from business, 
having amaesed a la^e fortune. A descrip- 
tion of his home at Coalbrookdale in 1790 is 
given in Mro. Schimmelpenni nek's 'Autobio- 
graphy ' (edit. 18.58, pp. 193-6). lie had 
alreadr purchased the neighbouring manor 
of Ma'deley, but in April 18M ho settled in 



Bristol. Determiningto'behisowni 
be devoted himself thenceforth to dispensing 
charity unostenCatiouiily and through private 
almoners, but on a verr large scale. It is 
computed that he usually gave away at least 
10,000/. a year, besides giving 10,500/. to 
trustees to invest in lands in Monmouthshire 
for the benefit of seven Bristol charities. In 
179-'), ayear of much distress, he distributed 
18,000/. in London, Among bis persona! 
friends were James Watt, Jonas II an way. Dr. 
John Fothergill, John Howard, Mrs, Sarah 
Trimmer, Josiali Wedgwood, the Fletchers 
of Madeley, James Montgomery, and Wil- 
liam Roscoe, M.P. He died while on a 
visit to Cheltenham for his health on 
10 Sept. 1816, and was buried at the Friars, 
Bristol, on the 17th. Verses to his memory, 
'The Death of the Righteous, the Memory 
of the Just, and a Oood Man's Monument,' 
were published by James MontROmciy (3rd 
ed. London, 1817, 8vo), and by William 
Boscoe ( Workg, London, 1867, p. 93). Mont- 
gomery's lines were inscribed to the Reynolds 
Commemoration Society, formed 2 Oct. 1816 
tnmmmemorateand develop the benefits that 
'ds bad conferred upon Bristol and its 
. Bv his first wife Reynolds had a 
iT, Hannah Mary, who married, in 



1786, William Rathbone of Liverpool ; and 
a son William (see below). By hia second 
wife, Rebecca Gulson of Coventry, who pre- 
deceased him, he had three bods, MicEael, 
Richard, and Joseph, who succeeded him in 
the ironworks. 

A fine portrait of Reynolds is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. W. G. Norris of Coalbrookdale 
(reproduced in ' Hardware Trade Journal,' 
30 Sept. 1896, p. 100). Another portrait, 
drawn by William Hobday, is in the posses- 
sion of J. B. Braithwaite, esq., of London. It 
was engraved by Sharp, ana dedicated to the 
prince regent. A third portrait, bv 8. Bellin, 
was engraved for the memoir by Iteynolda's 
granddaughter, Hannah Alary Rathbone [q. v.] 
A bust, by S. Percy, was also engraved by 
Meyer {Europetm Mag. February 1817}. 

WlLLiui Rkyholdb (1768-1803). eldut 
son of the above, was bom at Ketler on 
14 April 1768. lie was associated with his 
father in the management of the works and 
collieries of Ketley and the neighbourhood. 
He was the inventor of a method of raising 
canal boatsfrom one level to another by meona 
of inclined planes, which suhsequentiy came 
into general use. The first plane was con- 
structed on the Eetley canal in 1788, and 
is described and illustrated by Telford in a 
chapter contributed by him to Plymley'a 
' Report on the Agriculture of Shrapshiie,' 

{ublished by the board of agriculture in 
808. In conjunction with Telford, he con- 
structed a cast-iron aqueduct for carrving 
the Shrewsburv canal across the river Tern 
at Longden, which is also described by Tel- 
ford. In 1 799 Rej^nolds obtained a patent 
(No. 2363) for preparing iron for convenion 
into steel by the use of manganese. It waa 
of no practical importance at the time, but 
it was put in evidence during the proceed- 
ings in the great patent trial of Heath v. 
Unwin in 1812 and following years. Rey- 
nolds died at the Tuckeys, near Broeelev, 
Shropshire, on 3 June 1803, and was buried at 
Coalbrookdale. Ilis portrait was painted by 
Hobday, engraved by Sharp, and reproduced 
in the ' Hardware Trade Journal,' 30 Sept. 



[Speei^h of the Rev. W. Thorp at Bristol 
Commom. 800. with mpmorandum and anec- 
dotes, &c., 1816; Eidtements to BeneflrPDCS 
lield oat . . . in the Character of R. Rey- 
nolds, &c., with portrait, Loadnn, 1817; Lat> 
ten and Memoir b; H. U. Rathboae; Life 
of Reynolds, by M. P. Rack, London, 1896; 
Frionds' Biogr. Cat. p. 504 ; Qent. Mag. 1853, 
ii. 680-S; Friends' Quarterly Examiner, X.S6I- 
oSGi Smith's Cat. ii. 478; European Mag. 
February 1817, p. 91; Uontgomsry's lita bf 
Holland and Everett, iii. 16, lDfi-7; Elegy aa 
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the Death of R. Reynolds (by Hannah Young 
of Milrerton), London, 1818, 8to ; Sonnet in the 
Ladi«^ Monthly Museum, v. 66 ; Annual Moni- 
tor, 1817, p. 24; and art. Dasbt, Abraham.] 

C. F. S. 

REYNOLDS, Sir ROBERT (^. 1640- 
1660), lawyer, bom about 1601, son of Sir 
James Reynolds of Castle Camps in Cam- 
bridgeshire (knighted 28 April 1618), and 
brother of Sir John Reynolds («?. 1657) [q. v.], 
represented Hindon, Wiltshire, in the Long 
parliament, and took the parliamentary side 
m>m the beginning of the civil war. He is 
described in his marriage license in 1634 as a 
member of the Inner Temple, but his name 
does not appear in the list of admissions to that 
body (Chesteb, London Marriage Licenses^ 
p. 1I27). He was probably a member of 
the Middle Temple, for on 26 Oct. 1644 the 
House of Commons voted him the chambers 
and library of Sir Edward Hyde in that 
society (Commons* Journals, iii. 678). In 
October 1642 Reynolds and Robert Goodwin 
were sent by the House of Commons to 
Dublin as commissioners representing the 
parliament. They were allowed by the con- 
nivance of the lords justices to be present 
at the meetings of the Irish privy council, 
and used their opportunities to endeavour 
to make a party for the parliament among 
officers and officials. Charles rebuked the 
lords justices, and ordered the arrest of the 
comnussioners (1 March 1643), but they left 
Ireland before the order could be executed 
(Caste, Life of Ormonde, ii. 375, 413, v. 393, 
407, 519). On 3 Jan. 1644 Reynolds was 
appointed a member of the Westminster 
assembly {Commons' Journals, iii. 357), of 
whose exaggerated claims he subsequently 
expressed his disapproval (Bubton, Parlia- 
mentary Diary, iii. 208). When the quarrel 
between the army and the parliament came 
to a head he endeavourea to maintain a 
neutral position, and, though nominated one 
of the commissioners for the king's trial, re- 
fused to act. Nevertheless he returned to 
his place in the house after the king's death, 
thinlcing, as he said, that he might do some 
good, and resolving to ' keep as much of the 
people's rights as I could' (lA. iii. 209). Rey- 
nolas was pledged to the republican cause by 
his purchases of confiscated lands. * Besides 
Abingdon Hall and the lands worth 400/. per 
annum, he hath bought a good pennyworth of 
bishops' lands,' says a contemporary libeller, 
and in one of his speeches he refers to an 
investment of 8,000/. in such property (Jb. 
liL 205 ; Mystery of the good old Cause, ed. 
Hotten, p. ^). On 6 June 1 650 Reynolds was 
appointed solicitor-general to the Common- 
wealth, but &iled in the succeeding February 
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to be elected to the council of state (CommoTta* 
Journals, vi. 420, 533). 

With the expulsion of the Long parliament 
by Cromwell m 1653, Reynolds for a time 
disappeared from public life. In 1659 he sat in 
Richard Cromwell's parliament as member for 
Whitchurch, Hampshire, and distinguished 
himself by a long speech against the bill for 
recognising Richard's protectorship, while 
professing the greatest esteem for Kichard's 
person. If proper constitutional securities 
were given for the rights of the people, he 
was willing to accept the new Protector. 
*' Against the single person there is not one 
exception ; not any other man in this nation 
would pass so clearly' (Bubton, iii. 211). 
After Richard's fall, Reynolds took his seat 
in the restored Long parliament, and was 
elected a member of the council of state on 
14 May 1659, and a^in on 31 Dec. 1659 
(Common^ Joumals,\ii. 654, 800). He also 
became again solicitor-general, and on 18 Jan. 
1660 was raised to the dignity of attorney- 
general (ib, vii. 814). As ho had been one 
of the nine members of the council of state 
who promised to assist Monck in his action 
aeainst Lambert (19 Nov. 1659), promoted 
Monck's policy by his action in parliament, 
and laboured for the readmission of the * se- 
cluded members,' he found no difficulty in 
making his peace at the Restoration (Bakbb, 
Chronicle, ed. 1670, p. 695 ; Ludlow, Memoirs, 
ed. 1894, ii. 205). On 31 May 1660 Reynolds 
petitioned the king for leave to retire with 
pardon and protection into the country. 
Charles granted his request, and even con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon him 
on 4 June 1660 (Cal. Stat^ Papers, Dom. 
1660-1, pp. 3, 106; Lb Neve, Knights, 
p. 60). 

Reynolds married, first, in 1635, Mary, 
daughter of Nathaniel Deards of Dunmow, 
Essex (Chesteb, London Marriage Licenses, 
p. 1127); secondly, on 23 May 1646, Priscilla, 
daughter of Sir Hugh W^y ndham of Pillesdon, 
Dorset (Rogers, Memorials of the Earl of 
Stirling and House of Alexander, 1877, i. 242). 
His second wife re-married, in 1683, Henry 
Alexander, fourth earl of Stirling, and died 
in 1691. 

[A notice of Reynolds is given by Noble in 
Protectoral House of Crorawe)!, i. 418, in the 
biography of his brother, Sir John Reynolds ; 
pee also Le Neve's Pedigrees of Knights, p. 60 ; 
Chester's Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 19; 
Commons' Joarnals, vii. 725.] C. H. F. 

REYNOLDS, ROBERT CARTHEW 

(1748P-181 1), rear-admiral, bom about 1748, 
entered the navy in 1759 under the pa- 
tronage of Captain Edgcumbe of the Hero, 
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and may have been present in the battle of 
Quiberon Bay and in the operations in the 
Bay of Biscay during the following years. 
He was afterwards, for a few months, in 
the Brilliant, with Captain Loggie ; for three 
years in the Pearl, with Captain Sazton; 
and for nearly a year in the Venus, with 
Captain Barrington. The Venus was paid 
off in June 1/69, and on 1 May 1770 
Reynolds passed his examination, being de- 
scribed in his certificate as * more than twenty- 
one/ He was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant on 26 Feb. 1777, and during the 
next five years served principally in the 
Channel fleet : in the Royal George, the flag- 
ship of Vice-admiral Harland; in the Bar- 
fleur ; and in the Britannia, with Vice-ad- 
miral Barrington. In 1783 he w^as in the 
West Indies, where, on 18 April, he was 
promoted to the command of tlie Dauphin 
armed store-ship, and from 1786 to 1788 he 
commanded the Echo sloop on the New- 
foundland station. On 24 Sept. 1790 he was 
advanced to post rank, and in November 
was appointed temporarily to the command of 
the Barfleur. He was then living at Penair, 
near Truro, whence many of his earlier and 
lat^r letters are dated. In 1795 he com- 
manded the Druid frigate, and in 1796 the 
Amazon, one of the flying squadron under 
the command of Sir Edward Pellew, after- 
wards Viscount Exmouth fq. v.] In January 
1797 he was still with Pellew when, on the 
13th, they fell in with the French 74-gun 
ship Droits de I'llomme, which they engaged 
in a gale of wind and drove on shore in 
Audieme Bay on the morning of the 14th. 
The Droits de FHomme was utterly wrecked, 
with great loss of life ; the Amazon also was 
wrecked, but, with the exception of six men, 
her officers and crew got safely to shore, 
where they surrendered as prisoners of war. 
In the following September lieynolds was 
exchanged ; was tried by court-martial for 
the loss of his ship, and honourably ac- 
quitted. Soon afterwards he w^as appointed 
to the Pomone, a 24-pounder frigate of the 
largest class, captured from the French in 
1794. He continued in her in the Channel 
or the Bay of Biscay till the end of 1800, 
when he was moved into the 74-gun ship 
Cumberland, from which, in 1801, lie again 
moved to the Orion, in the Channel fleet. In 
1803 he was one of the captains in command 
of the Cornish Sea Fencibles; in 1804 he 
commanded the Dreadnought in the Chan- 
nel, and the Princess Royal from 1804 to 
1807. 

On 28 April 1808 he was promoted to the 

rank of rear-admiral, and early in 1810 he 

\ his flag on board the 98-gun ship 



, St. George, and followed Sir James Sao- 
marez (afterwards Lord de Saumazes) [q.v.] 

' to the Baltic, as second in command or the 

j fleet on that station. He was employed on 
the same service in 1811, and on 1 Not. 
sailed from Hano in charge of a large convoy 
for England. Three times were they obliged 
by stress of weather to put back ; it waa 

: 12 Nov. before they could finally proceed. 

I On the 15th they had anchored for tne nifht 
in the Belt, when a large merchant udp 
broke adrift and fell on hotid the St. George, 
which parted her cable and drove on 
shore, where she lost her rudder and was 
forced to cut away her masts. By gr^t 
exertions she was got off and taken to Wingo 
Sound, where she was refitted as well as 
circumstances would allow with juir masts 
and jury rudder, and was, in the opinion of 
the officers, quite capable of maxing the 
voyage. She sailed accordingly on 17 Dec, 
the 74-gun ships Defence and Cressy in 
company, with orders to attend her on the 
passage. The weather set in wild and 
stormy, and on the morning of the 24thy in 
a fierce storm from the north-west, the St. 
George was driven, helpless, towards the 
coast of Jutland, struck on a bank some 
three hundred yards from the shore, near 
Ringkjobing, and broke up. Of the 850 men 
who formed her crew, twelve only were saved. 
The Defence was lost with the St. George ; 
the Cressy escaped. Reynolds^s body was 
not recovered, lie was a widower, and left 
two daughters and a son. Sir Barrington 
Reynolds, who is separately noticed. 

Another son, Robebt Cabthew Rey- 
nolds {d, 1804), when lieutenant of the 
Centaur off Fort Royal of Martinique, on 
4 Feb. 1804, commanded the boats which 
cut out the Curieux bng from under the 
batteries in Fort Royal Harbour. For his 
conspicuous gallantry on this occasion Rey- 
nolds was promoted to the command of the 
prize ; but his severe wounds proved mortal, 
and he died early in September [see Bettb»- 
woRTH, Geoboe Edmund Btbon] (Jambb^ 
Nav. Hist, iii. 245-8). 

[Official letters and other documents in the 
Public Record Office; Naral Chronicle, zxvii. 
44-6, 113; Gect. Mag. 1812, i. 175; Steele's 
NftA-y Lifits.] J. K. L. 

REYNOLDS, SAMUEL WILLIAJf 
(1773-1835), mezzotint engraver and land- 
scape painter, was bom on 4 July 1773. His 
father was the son of a planter in the West 
Indies, and was himself EX>m there, but,beiii|^ 
sent in his youth to England for education, 
settled here permanently, and xnarried a 
Miss Sarah Hunt. Young Reynolds studied 
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in the schools of the Hoyal Academy^ and 
under William Hodges, R.A. [q. ▼.], and 
was taught mezzotint engraving by John 
Raphael Smith [q. v.] In 1707 ne scraped 
a plate of 'The Kelief of Prince Adolphus 
and Marshal Freytag/ after Mather Brown, 
which shows a complete mastery of the art, 
and during the next twentyyears produced 
many fine works, including ' The Vulture and 
Lamb,' 'The Falconer,' < Leopards,' 'Vulture 
and Snake,' and 'Heron and Spaniel,'all after 
Northcote ; 'A Land Storm,' after Morland ; 
portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir J. F. 
Leicester, and Lady Harcourt, after Sir J. 
Reynolds ; portraits of Lady Elizabeth Whit- 
hretA and the Duchess of Bedford, after 
Hoppner ; ' The Jew Merchant,' after Rem- 
Ivandt ; and ' The Rainbow,' after Rubens. 
He also engraved a g^reat number of por- 
traits and compositions by Dance, Jackson, 
Owen, Stephanoff, Bonington, Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, and others, and was one of the 
artists employed by Turner upon his ' Liber 
Studiorum.' Reynolds worked with ^reat 
rapidity, and his plates are executed in a 
Tigorous and masterly style, etching bemg 
employed to strengthen the mezzotint with 
unexampled success. 

Early in life Reynolds secured for himself 
and his family the continuous friendship and 
patronage of Samuel Whitbread [q. v.J, and 
through that gentleman's connection with 
DmiT Lane Theatre he became intimate with 
Shendan and Edmund Kean. He frequently 
yisited the theatre to assist the latter in 
making up his face for the part of Othello. 
He was engaged as drawing-master to the 
royal princesses, and through them was 
offered more than one post at court, which 
he declined, but he accepted the appoint- 
ment of engraver to the king, although 
he refused the honour of knighthood. He 
drew and engraved a remarkable portrait of 
George m (with a beard) in extreme old 
age, which he published in 1820. Through- 
out his career he practised oil and water- 
colour painting, and exhibited landscapes 
and other subiects at the Royal Academy 
and the Britisn Institution from 1707. His 
landscapes, which are very original and power- 
ful in treatment, went largely to France 
and Germany, and are consequently little 
known in this country. Some ^ood examples 
of his water-colour work are in the British 
Museum. 
Li 1800 Re3molds paid his first visit to 
and in 1810 and 1812 exhibited en- 
.yings at the Salon. Between 1820 and 
826 he issued, in four volumes, a series of 
857 small but admirable plates of all the then 
accessible works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 
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whom he claimed relationship. Upon the 
completion of this he revisited Paris, where 
his work, both in painting and engraving, 
created much enthusiasm among French 
artists, several of whom became his pupils. 
An article, which appeared at the time in 
*L' Artiste,' describing Reynolds's extraor- 
dinary talents, is quoted by Beraldi (Les 
QraveursduXIX^ Sihcle), Reynolds scraped 
a considerable number of plates in France, 
including * The Raft of the Medusa,' after 
G6ricault ; ' La Bonne Fille,' after Mme. 
Haudebourg-Lescot ; ' The Massacre of the 
Innocents,' after Leon Cogniet ; ' Mazeppa,' 
after Horace Vemet ; a few fancy subjects 
after Dubufe ; and some clever studies after 
Charlet. Several of these were exhibited at the 
Salon in 1827. Reynolds commenced a large 
plate from Constable's picture 'The Lock,' 
which he did not live to complete ; a letter 
from him, in praise of the original, is printed 
in Leslie^s *■ Life of Constable.' He was a 
skilful landscape-gardener, and laid out the 
grounds of Southall and Mount Edgcumbe. 
Reynolds had many pupils, the ablest of 
whom were Samuel Cousins [q. v.], David 
Lucas, and John Lucas [q. v.] 

He died of paralysis at ivy Cottage, Bays- 
water, where he had long resided, on 13 Aug. 
1835. His collections, which consisted chiefly 
of his own drawings and engravings, were 
dispersed at Christie s in the following April. 
By his wife, Jane Cowen, to whom he was 
married in 1793, and who survived him some 
years, enjoying an annuity from the Whit- 
bread family, Reynolds had two sons and 
three daughters. The elder son is noticed 
below. His daughter Elizabeth, who was an 
able miniaturist, married William Walker 
(1791-1877) [q. v.] Another daughter, Fran- 
ces, exhibitea mimatures at the Royal Aca- 
demy from 1828 to 1830. 

A small portrait of Reynolds, etched by 
Edward Bell, was published by A. E. Evans in 
1855. In a humorous water-colour drawing 
by A. E. Chalon, now in the print room of 
tne British Museum, representing artists at 
work in the gallery of the British Institution 
in 1805, Reynolds, seated at his easel, is a 
prominent fi^re. A fine ^rtrait of Mrs. 
Rejmolds, painted by Opie, is in the posses- 
sion of the family ; another is at Pansnanger, 
the seat of Earl Cowper. 

Samuel William Reynolds (1794-1872), 
the elder son, commenced life as private secre- 
tary to his father's patron, Samuel Whitbread, 
who had undertaken to provide for him; but 
on the sudden death of that f^^ntlemanin 1815 
he became a pupil of William Owen (1769- 
1825) [q. v.], and for some years practised 
with success as a portrait-painter, exhibiting 
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at the academy from 1820 to 1845. He was 
also taught mezzotint engraving hy his father ; 
and when the health of the latter began to 
fail, to some extent gave up painting, in 
order to assist him in the com])letion of his 
commissions. This led to his eventually de- 
voting himself entirely to engraving. Incon- 
sequence of the identity of christian names, 
the plates of the younger Reynolds are often 
confused with those of his father, but, though 
executed in a somewhat similar style, they 
are altogether inferior. They consist chiefly 
of portraits after Sir Francis Grant, Henry 
Wyndham Phillips, and other contemporary 
pamters, with a few from pictures by the old 
masters. A very clever set of etchings by 
him, from sketches by the Hon. Carolina 
Boyle, was published, with the title * Liber 
Nugarum.' Reynolds died at Fel^)ham, Sus- 
sex, on 7 July 1872. By his wife, Emma 
Humby, he had five children, the eldest of 
whom, Frank, practised portrait-painting, 
and died at Scarborough in 1895. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-18^3 ; Chnvicnerie's Dictionnaire 
des Artistes de I'Ecole Fran^aise ; private infor- 
mation.] F. M. O'D. 

REYNOLDS,TnOMAS (/. 1541-1555), 
printer. [See under Kaynalde, Thomas.] 

REYNOLDS, THOMAS (1667P-1727), 
presbyterian minister, was born in London 
about 1G67, and, being an eldest son, was 
destined for the law ; but the preaching of 
William Smythies at St. Giles's, Cripplegate, 
led him to enter the ministry, contrary to his 
father's wish. He was admitted to the aca- 
demy of Charles Morton (1627-1098) [q. v.] at 
Stoke Newington Green, on 27 March 1083, 
being still under sixteen. On the break-up of ' 
Morton's academy (1685) he went to Geneva, 
where he studied for a session under Francis 
Turretine, and conceived serious doubts as to 
his fitness for the ministry. He removed in 
1086 to Utrecht, where Calamy found him, in 
1688, studying under DeVries and Hermann 
Wits. Returning to London in 1689, he be- 
came assistant at Silver Street to Calamv's 
friend, John Howe (^1030-1705) [a. v.],'^of 
whose congregation his father had been a 
member. Reynolds preached the funeral 
sermon for Calamv's first wife in 1713. 

Reynolds concurred with Cnlamy in the 
wish to be ])ubliclv * ordained minister of ; 
the catholic church,^ and, after much negotia- [ 
tion [see Calamy, Edmund, D.D.], the ordi- i 
nation took place on 22 June 1694. Next year 
he was chosen successor to Thomas Kentish 
in the pastorate of a presbyterian congre- 
gation m Great Eastcheap, near Cannon 
Street. The membership of this congrega- 



tion had dropped to less than a score. But 
Reynolds soon increased the congregation 
(though he was a plain, unvarnished preacher), 
and built a new meeting-house over the King's 
Weigh House, at the comer of Love Lane, 
Little Eastcheap, opened in 1697. In this 
charge he remained till death. In 1715 he 
succeeded John Shower [q. v.] as one of the 
Tuesday lecturers at Salters Hall, and he 
became in 1716 an original trustee of the va^ 
rious foundations of Daniel Williams [q. v.], 
but took no part in the management en the 
trust. 

At the Salters' Hall conferences in 1719 
[see Bradbubt, Thomas], occasioned by the 
alleged heresies of James Peirce [q. ▼.], 
Reynolds took a decided position in favour 
of a doctrinal subscription. In conjunction 
with Benjamin Robinson [q« v.], Jeremiah 
Smith [q. v.], and William Tong [q. v.l, he 
issued (2 March 1719) an urgent appeal for 
votes on the subscribing side at the meeting 
to t^e place on the following day. The 
same four divines drew up after the confer- 
ences an able polemic on the doctrine of the 
Trinity and its relation to church com- 
munion. Calamy, who kept away from the 
meetings, and thought tne debates mis- 
chievous, was unconvinced that subscription 
would * prevent heterodoxy.' Hence there 
arose 'some coolness' between him and 
Reynolds. James Read, Re3molds's assistant, 
and a co-trustee of the Williams foundations, 
voted on the non-subscribing side ; the di- 
vision of opinion endangered the peace of 
the congregation. Ultimately (July 1720) 
Read was dismissed by what Calamy calls 
* a piece of management.' There were three 
hundred communicants, of whom not more 
than a dozen left with Read. Read was suc- 
ceeded by James Wood (rf. 1742), who became 
pastor at Reynolds's death. The agitation of 
this afiair threw Reynolds into an illness; for 
three months his life was in danger, and it was 
erroneously reported that his mind was af- 
fected. Ina funeral sermon (1722) for Samuel 
Pomfret [q. v.] Reynolds reverted to the 
Salters' Hall disputes, and was attacked rather 
fiercelv by Simon Browne [q. v.], who in a 
publislied 'Letter* (1722) put him on his de- 
fence in the matter of Read. Reynolds made 
no sign till Browne's pamphlet reached a 
second edition, when he published a full and 
temperate account of the dismissal in * An 
Answer ... to Simon Browne's Letter' 
(1723, 8vo). In 1723 he was made one of 
the original distributors (nine in number) of 
the English regium donum, or treasury grant 
to the nonconformists, of 1 ,000/. a year. Rey- 
nolds died on 27 Aug. 1727. Wood preached 
his funeral sermon. His portrait, painted 
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by Thomas Gibson (ie80P-1761) [a. v.], was 
engraved in mezzotint by G. White. He 
lett a widow, whose maiden name was 
Terry. 

lieynolds published funeral sermons for 
John Ashwood (1706), Mary Terry (1709), 
Mrs. Clissold (1712), Thomas Clissold ( 1713), 
Eleanor Murdin (1713), and WiUiam Hocker 
(1722) ; accompanying most of the funeral 
sermons are didactic biographies. His share 
in]* The Doctrine of the Blessed Trinity stated 
and defended by some London Ministers,' &c., 
1719, 8vo, is the last piece,* Advices relating 
to the Doctrine.* 

[Funeral Sermon by Wood, 1727; Noble's 
Continuation of Granger, 1806, ii. 157 sq.; 
Wilson's Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, 
i. 167 sq.; Calamy's Own Life, 1830, i. 142, 
339 sq., 365, 401, ii. 342, 413, 465, 510 sq.; 
Pike'sAncientMeetiog- Houses, 1 870, pp. 339 sq.; 
Jeremy's Presbyterian Fund, 1885, pp. 114 sq.] 

A. 0. 

REYNOLDS, THOMAS (1752-1829), 
antiquary, bom in 1752, was the son of 
Joseph Reynolds, a cler^prman, of Marston 
Trussell, ^Northamptonshire, and belonged to 
the family of Dr. Edward Reynolds, bishop 
of Norwich [q. V.I He matriculated from 
Lincoln College, Oxford, on 18 Oct. 1769, 
and graduated B.A. in 1773, M.A. in 1777. 
In 1776 he was presented to the rectoiy of 
Little Bowden, Northamptonshire, which he 
held till his death, and to the vicarage of 
Dunton Bassett, Leicestershire, which he re- 
signed in 1802. He was also vicar of Lub- 
benham from 1787 to 1800. 

Reynolds wrote on Roman antiquities in 
the ''Gentleman*s Magazine,' and in 1794 
communicated to Nichols, for his ' History 
of Leicestershire,' observations on the Foss 
and Via Devana (vol. i. p. cliv) and remarks 
on Lubbenham and Famdon camps (ii. 700). 
His principal work was 'Iter Britanniarum ; 
or that part of the Itinerary of Antoninus 
which relates to Britain, with a new Com- 
ment,' Cambridge University Press, 1799, 
4to. The book was severely handled in the 
' British Critic ' in an article attributed to 
Whitaker. Reynolds had collected and ar- 
ranged the material that had accumulated 
since the publication of Horsley's ' Britannia,' 
and Dr. William Bennet [q. v.1, bishop of 
Cloyne, who examined the proof-sheets, de- 
clared that the author had made many inge- 
nious observations, though he had the odd 
idea that he could judge better of Roman 
roads * by consulting books io his closet than 
by examining them on the spot ' (Nichols, 
Ltterary IllugtratwM, iv. 712). 

Reynolds died on 24 Dec. 1829. He had 
mamed early in life. His eldest son, Joseph, 



died in 1805, in his nineteenth year {Gent, 
Mag. 1806, pt. ii. p. 775). 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Gent. Mag. 1830, 
pt. i. pp. 373-4.] W. W. 

REYNOLDS, THOMAS (1 77 1-1836), in- 
former, was bom on 12 March 1771 at 9 Park 
Street, Dublin, in which city his father, 
Andrew Reynolds (1742-1788), had acquired 
a considerable fortune as a manufacturer of 
poplins. His mother was Rose (d. 1797), 
eldest child of Thomas Fitzgerald of Kilmead, 
CO. Kildarc, and it was at Kilmead that Rey- 
nolds spent the first years of his life under the 
supervision of a Roman catholic priest. At 
the age of ei^ht he was sent to a protestant 
school at Chiswick, near London, where he 
remained till the beginning of 1783, when 
he was removed to a Jesuit seminary at Liege. 
He returned to Ireland in the spring of 1788, 
and, his father dying shortly afterwards, he 
inherited considerable property from him. 
But falling into dissipated habits, in conse- 
quence of which he became seriously ill, he 
went for the sake of his health by sea to 
Rotterdam. From Rotterdam he proceeded 
to Paris, and in the spring of the following 
year he made a journey through Switzer- 
land into Italy, returning to Paris in July. 
Becoming alarmed at the progress of the 
French revolution, he returned to Dublin, 
where he speedily relapsed into dissipation. 
In March 1792 he came of age, and, according 
to his son's account, into the possession of a 
fortune of 20,000/., exclusive of his share in 
the capital and profits of his father's business. 
Living thus in affiuence, he passed his time 
idly and agreeably to himself. He represented 
the city of Dublin in the catholic conven- 
tion of 1792, and continued to be a member 
of the committee till its dissolution, after 
the passing of the relief act of 1793. On 
25 March 1794 he married Harriet Wither- 
ington (1771-1851 ), whose sister Matilda was 
the wife of Theobald Wolfe Tone [q. v.] But, 
in consequence of the dishonesty of a partner, 
his business had at that time so far declined 
that he found himself in serious pecuniary 
embarrassment. His principal creditor was 
a wealthy Dublin merchant of the name of 
Cope, to whom his firm stood indebted for 
5,000/. 

Hitherto he had avoided politics, but in 
Januar}' or February 1797 he yielded to the 
solicitations of his friends, and became a 
United Irishman. Shortly afterwards he ob- 
tained an advantageous lease of Kilkea Castle 
in CO. Kildare from the Duke of Leinster, 
through the good offices of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald [q. v.], by whom he was in No- 
vember induced to accept the post of colonel' 
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of the so-called Kildare reffiment, and subse- 
quently, in order to enable nim to attend the 
provincial meeting, that of treasurer of the 
county. On 19 Feb. 1798 there was a pro- 
vincial meeting of the Leinster directorate 
at Oliver Bond s house in Dublin, and it was 
only then, according to his own account, that 
he became for the first time acquainted with 
the real designs of his fellow-conspirators, 
and of their intention to seize Dublin and to 
subvert the government by force of arms. 
In terror — real or feigned — at his discovery, 
he consulted his friend and creditor Cope, 
and, having disclosed enough to arouse Cope*s 
curiosity, he was invited to play the part of 
informer. Cope, who was subsequently re- 
warded with a pension, was authorised by 
Cooke, the under-secretary, to stick at no 
sum — not even 100,000/. — in order to induce 
him to turn approver. Reynolds was willing 
to assent on less exorbitant terms. His name 
was to be kept a secret, and he was to be 
substantially indemnified for any loss he 
might sustain. Whether his readiness to 
reveal the conspiracy was due, as his son 
and biographer argues, to a desire to save 
his country from the horrors of a bloody 
revolution, or to less honourable motives, 
it is beyond a doubt that he was at the 
time, except for his lease of Kilkea Castle, 
practically a bankrupt. In consequence of 
information furnished by Reynolds, govern- 
ment was able to arrest the provincial com- 
mittee at Bond's house on 12 March, and 
80 practically to kill the conspiracy. That 
Reynolds had betrayed them was certainly 
the opinion of some of the United Irishmen, 
and it is said that only his coolness and in- 
trepid bearing on being challenged with his 
perfidy by Samuel Xeilson [q. v.] saved him 
xrom being shot dead on the spot. Others 
were not so credulous as Neilson, and more 
than one attempt seems to have been made 
to assassinate him ; and, in order to disarm 
suspicion, he took an oath before a county 
member that he had not betrayed the meet- 
ing at Bond's. 

For a time his secret was so well kept that 
his property at Kilkea suflfered severely from 
the military, who were freely quartered there, 
in consequence of his supposed * croppy * 
politics. On 6 May he was actually arrested 
on a charge of harbouring Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and it was not till he had been taken 
to Dublin, and his identity revealed to Under- 
secretary Cooke, that he was set at liberty. 
It was impossible to return to his house, and 
80, having promised to give evidence at the 
forthcoming trials, he was accorded shelter 
in Dublin Uastle till the storm had blown 
over. The terms of the bargain were arranged 



by his wife, and, in addition to a pension 
of 1,000/. a year, to commence on 26 June 
1798, with 5,000/. in hand, it was agreed 
that he might settle in any part of England 
he liked, and receive from government letters 
of introduction, recommending him and his 
family to the particular attention of the 
gentry of the place. He was the principal 
crown witness at the trial of John McCann 
on 17 July, but it was said that under the 
fierce cross-examination of Curran, it was 
rather he than McCann who was on his 
trial. He was, again, the principal witness 
at the trial of William Michael Byrne on 
21 July, and of Oliver Bond on the 2drd, and 
was on the last occasion scornfully denounced 
by Curran. 

After the suppression of the rebellion and 
the restoration of the metropolis to some de- 
gree of tranq^uillity, Reynolds emerged firom 
his Quarters in the castle and took a house 
in Leinster Street. By the influence of 
government he was on 16 Oct. made finee of 
the guild of merchants of Dublin, and on 
19 Oct. received the freedom of the city. 
But the feeling of the populace was ex- 
tremely hostile to him, and one night, when 
Major Sirr was dining with him, nis house 
was attacked by the mob. The assailants 
were driven off; but Reynolds, not feeling 
secure, removed shortly afterwards to En^ 
land, going in the first place to Allonby m 
Cumberland, and subsequently to London. 
After a short time he was compelled, by his 
habitual extravagance, to retire to Usk in 
Monmouthshire ; but, returning to London, 
he eventually, in 1810, succeeded in g^etting 
himself appointed postmaster or packet 
agent at Lisbon. The emoluments of the 
office during the four years he held it 
amounted to 5,600/., but on the withdrawal 
of the British army from the Peninsula they 
sank so low that he resided it, and in Sep- 
tember 1814 returned with his wife to Lon- 
don. Early in 1817 he was offered the post of 
British consul in Iceland, and after some 
hesitation, and stipulating that he should not 
be obliged to reside there, he accepted it. 
The appointment occurred about the time of 
the tnal of Wilson and others for high trea- 
son in connection with the Spa-fields meeting. 
True bills were found against the prisoners 
by the grand jury of Middlesex ; but, Rey- 
nolds's name appearing on the panel, public 
feeling was greatly aroused against govern- 
ment. ' He should retire,' said Curran, ' from 
public view, hid beneath the hean of his own 
carnage.' Lord Castlereagh, wno suffered 
acutely from the untowiml incident, evi- 
dently took this view of the situation, and 
in July Reynolds was quietly shipped off to 
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Copenhaffen to take up the duties of his 
consulship. The salary attached to the post 
was barely 900/., and after a brief trial, in- 
cluding a visit in the summer of 1818 to Ice- 
land, he determined to resign it. Returning 
for that purpose to London, he was allowed to 
transfer the consulship to hi88on,and to travel 
for his health on the continent. After Lord 
Gastlereaffh*s death in 1822 he was informed 
by C^mnmff that government desired to 
have as little to do with him and his family 
as possible, and that the consulship would be 
abcmshed but an adequate allowance allotted 
him . He retired permanently to Paris, where 
he loved to parade his pompous person in the 
Champs-Elys6es. He is said to have under- 
gone a religious conversion in 1831. In the 
following year he was attacked by cholera, 
to the eifects of which he eventually suc- 
cumbed on 18 Aug. 1836. He was interred 
in the family vault in Welton church, York- 
shire. In 1839 his youneer son, Thomas (d. 
1&48), undertook the task of vindicating his 
father's character ; but the investigations of 
Madden, and more recently of Fitzpatrick, 
do not tell in Ke3molds's tavour. A more 
judicial and less hostile view is taken by 
Mr. Lecky. 

[Reynolds's Life of Thomas Reynolds, to which 
ispveftxedan excellent portrait; Madden's United 
Inshmeo, vol. i. ; Corran's Life of Carran ; Fit2- 
patrick's Secret Service under Pitt, containing 
much cnrions information ; Howeirs State Trials, 
ToL xxvii. ; Lecky's Hist, of England in the 
Eighteenth Century; Webb's Compendium of 
Inah Biography.] R. D. 

BETKOLDS, WALTER (d. 1327), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was the son of a baker 
in Windsor named Reginald (Anglia Sttcraj 
L 532). ' Reynolds,' though a patronymic in 
form, seems commonly used in his case as 
a true surname. He is called 'Heyne'in 
' Annales Londinenses,'p. 229, and * Heyeme' 
in ' Annales Paulini,' p. 264. He was brought 
up at the court of Edward I {Ann, Paul, p. 
257), and became one of that king*s clerks or 
chaplains. He is described as a ' simple clerk ' 
and ' imperfectly educated,' having, it is sug- 

Ssted, taken no academic degree (Moiinc of 
ALMESBUBT, p. 197; cf. Flores HUt. iii. 155; 
anm, de Lanercoityi^, 222). On 23 Jan. 1294 
Edward I presented him to the church of 
Wimbledon in Surrey, the royal right of pa- 
trona^ de]>ending upon the vacancy of the 
archbishopric of Canterbury {Cal, Patent 
Itolls, 12ft2-1301, p. 128). Some informali- 
ties, however, and more than four years' liti- 
gation in the ecclesiastical courts intervened 
before Walter got possession of the benefice. 
Among other early preferments of Reynolds 
the rectory of Sawbridgeworth in Hert- 



fordshire, which he only resigned on his ap- 
pointment to the see of Worcester (New- 
court, Repert, Eccl,) 

Reynolds seems to have been one of those 
evil-living, secular-minded clerks whom Ed- 
ward I did not scruple to use in his rougher 
business, and did not hesitate to add to the 
household of Edward, his young son. He is 
said to have been made the prince's tutor. 
Anyhow, he became the chief favourite and 
confidant of the young prince, who describes 
him as one ' qui a nostro setatis primordio 
nostris insistens obsequiis, secrets prse csBteris 
nostra no\iV {Fcedera, ii. 101 ; cf. Sttssex Ar- 
chreol. Coll, ii. 87). Before 1305 Reynolds 
was keeper of the young Edward's wardrobe, 
and the Prince of Wales was soon exerting 
all his influence to get preferment for hu 
* very dear clerk for the good services which 
he has long rendered us, and yet does day by 
day ' (Blaatjw, in Sussex Arch, Coll, pp. 86- 
87). At the same period Reynolds devised 
means to supply the young Edward*s neces- 
sities when his angry father had cut off all 
supplies. The heedless prince ordered Rey- 
nolds to provide a pair of strong trumpets for 
his ' little players/ and a pair of kettle-drums 
for * Francekin his nakarer ' {ib, p. 248). The 
former request corroborates the story that 
Reynolds owed his favour with the pnnce to 
his skill in theatricals (Monk of Malues- 
BUBT, p. 197). Reynolds was also accused of 
dissolute ana indecorous life (Flores Hist, iii. 
155). Yet Edward I, though not promoting 
him, did not drive him, like Gaveston, from 
his son's household. 

Reynolds's good fortune beg^n with Ed- 
ward H's accession. He obtained the prebend 
of Wildland in St. Paul's Cathedral (New- 
couBT, Repert, Eccles, i. 224). On 22 Aug. 
1307 he succeeded the disgraced Walter 
Langton [q. v.] in the office of treasurer 
(DuGDALK, Chronica Series^ p. 34), and he was 
henceforth able to devote the same cunning 
to replenishing the national exchequer that 
he had hitherto devoted to filling the private 
coffers of the Prince of Wales. A few months 
later the king's favour made him bishop of 
Worcester, in succession to William of G^alns- 
borough, who died on 17 Sept. 1307. He re- 
ceived restitution of temporalities on 5 April 
1308, and was consecrated on 13 Oct. by 
Archbishop Winchelsey at Canterbury {ib, 
p. 264), the king attending the ceremony in 
person. 

Walter's life continued to be a cause of 
scandal (cf. Flores Hist, iii. 150). His main 
attention was still devoted to afiairs of state. 
In the Lent of 1309 he was sent on a mission 
to the papal court at Avignon {Ann, Paulini^ 
p. 267 ; Foidera, ii. 69). He was also em- 
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powered to settle a dispute between the citi- 
zens of Bayonne and the Castilians {ib, ii. 70). 
On July 1310 he received the custody of the 
gre^t seal (Cal, Close RolU, 1307-13, p. 326). 
The * communitas Anglise/ says the St. Paul's 
chroniclery did not assent to his elevation as 
chancellor, which was due to his fidelity in 
upholding the king's cause against the ba- 
ronial opposition {Ann, Paulini, p. 269). 

On 25 Aug. 1311 orders were issued to the 
constable of Dover to allow Reynolds safe 
passage beyond seas, as he was about to 
attend the general council at Vienne (CaL 
Close Bolls, 1307-13, p. 372). On 27 Aug. 
he surrendered the custody of the great seal 
to Adam de Osgodby [q. v. J (ib. p. 43o), who, 
however, on 28 Sept. restored it to the king, 
by whom it was re-delivered to the bishop of 
W orcester (ib, p. 438). On 19 Dec. Edward II 
wrote to the pope, excusing Eeynolds's at- 
tendance at the council, on the ground that 
he was * not only useful, but indispensable ' at 
home (Foederaj ii. 101). In November of the 
same year he was one of the godfathers of the 
king's first-born child, the future Edward III 
(CaL e/o«6i?o/^, 1307-13, p. 658 J. On 20 Dec. 
1312 he attested the peace made at London 
between the king and the barons (Ann, Paur 
Uni^ p. 225). He continued to hold the seal, 
continuously at least until April 1314, though 
in later years he was merely designated 
* keeper ' (Cal, Close Rolls, 1307-13 pp. 534, 
557, 581-4, 1313-18 pp. 45, 71). In March 
1312 he was also holdmg the mastership of 
St. Leonard's Hospital, York (ib, 1307-13, 
pp. 453-4). 

Just before the death of Winchelsey, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Clement V issued a 
bull (27 April 1313), reser\'ing to himself the 
appointment of the next archbishop. Win- 
chelsey died on 1 1 May. The monks of Can- 
terbury, anxious not to lose their rights, pro- 
ceeded immediately after the funeral to the 
election of Thomas Cobham [see Cobham, 
Thomas deI. But Edward had resolved that 
the archbishopric was to reward Keynolds's 
loyalty. He at once began negotiations with 
the pope. Lar^e sums of money, it was be- 
lieved, found their way to the papal coffers 
S[oNK OP Malmesbtjrt, p. 197; Chron, rfe 
efort,ii.329; Flores IIist,n\.\^; Foedera, 
ii. 257), and on 1 Oct. a papal bull quashed 
Cobham's election, and appointed lieynolds 
to the see (Fcpdera, iii. 228-9). Reynolds 
obtained restitution of temporalities on 3 Jan. 
1314 (ib. ii. 239). On 4 Jan. the bull of ap- 
pointment was published at Canterbury, and 
on 1 1 Feb. Reynolds received the pallium in 
Chartham church from the hands of Walter 
Maidstone. On 17 Feb. the new archbishop 
was splendidly enthroned at Canterbury in 



the presence of the king and many magnates 
(Ann. Paulini, p. 275). This simonia^ ap- 
pointment of a * mere creature of court favour ' 
(Stubbs, C(mst, Hist, ii. 351) to the highest 
post in the English church created a very 
unfavourable impression. With the excep- 
tion of Trokelowe, the chroniclers express 
themselves emphatically on the subject. 
Trokelowe, adopting the ofRcial view of the 
election (p. 82), gives a vague catalogue of 
Kevnolds's virtues, and even says that Rey- 
nolds only took the archbishopric 'post longas 
reluctationes.' 

Contrary to precedent, the archbishop of 
Canterbury retamed the custody of the great 
seal for at least three months after his con- 
secration. About 5 April he seems to have 
resigned it in order to accompany Edward II 
to Scotland. He continued an active member 
of the king's council, and gave a general sup- 
port to Edward against his enemies. But he 
took no leading part. In strong contrast to 
his predecessor, Winchelsey, he persuaded the 
unwilling clergy to pay liberal taxes to meet 
the king*s necessities (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1313- 
1318, pp. 90, 103, 121, 163; Flores Hut. 
iii. 170, 173, 181 ; Monk of Malkesbubt, 
pp. 225-6). This attitude may account for 
something of the clerical chroniclers' hos- 
tility to him. In 1318 he assisted in pro- 
curing the pacification between the king and 
the barons at the parliament of Leicester 
(Canon op Bridlington, p. 54). In July 
1321 he attempted mediation between the 
king and the barons at the crisis of the 
quarrel about the Despensers ( Ann, PauUni, 
p. 295 ; Monk of Malmesbfrt, p. 259). In 
October he was one of those sent by the 
barons to the king to beg Edward to desist 
from the siege of Leeds Castle (Murimuth, 
p. 34 ; G. LE Baker, p. 12). But, as soon 
as he dared, he went round again to the 
king's side. In December of the same year 
he held a scantily attended convocation at 
St. Paul's, at which the banishment of the 
Despensers was declared in\'alid (MuRi- 
MrTH, p. 35 ; Ann. Paulini, p. 800). On 
New Year's day 1323 he publicly pronounced 
this sentence in St. Paurs (ib, p. 301). 

The ecclesiastical side of Reynolds's work 

E resents more creditable features than his 
ibours in politics. His opportunist attitude 
gave his efforts in the way of ecclesiastical 
reformation a good chance of success. He 
sought to limit such crying abuses as plu- 
ralities, the ordination of unfit persons, and, 
above all, to reform the gross aouses of the 
ecclesiastical courts (Stxtbbs, CanH, Hist, 
ii. 438-9). Like Wolsey in later times, he 
sought to effect these objects by combining, as 
far as he could, the papal authority with his 
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own metropolitan j uriBdiction. Immediately 
on hia appointment he procured a series of 
bulla from Clement V, which invested him 
with no inconsiderable share of the jurisdic- 
tion usually reserved for the pope, and on 
Clement*8 death obtained a renewal of them 
from John XXII ( Wilkixs, Concilia, ii. 431- 
442 ; HooKy Archbishops of Canterbury, iii. 
471-2). Thus armed with special powers, 
Reynolds held a visitation of the diocese of 
Lincoln, where he met with some opposition 
from the saintlv bishop, John de I)alderby 
fq.v.] {Litt. Cantuar. i. 111). In 1322 he 
held an important provincial synod at Ox- 
ford, in which he drew up a series of canons 
(WiLKiws, Concilia, ii. 612-14). He was 
not, however, as a rule very energetic. So 
late as 132/3 he had not wound up the ad- 
ministration of Archbishop Winchelsey's 
affairs {Litt. Cantuar. i. 13o). On the other 
hand, he showed some ma^animity in for- 
giving the monks of Christ Church who 
had opposed his election. Before long he 
selected them for his special favours, and 
bestowed the fullest confidence on their 
shrewd and experienced prior, Henry of 
Eastry [q. v.], who became nis chief adviser 
in his later years. 

Reynolds upheld with great zeal the rights 
of his see against the ancient claim of the 
archbishops of York to have their cross 
borne erect before them in the province of 
Canterbury. "William of Greenfield [q. v.], 
the archbishopof York, retaliated by refusing 
to recognise jReynolds's right to have the 
cross borne erect before him in the northern 
province. Soon after his consecration he 
quarrelled with the archbishop of York, 
when attending a great council held at York 
in the summer of 1314, and only royal inter- 
vention secured a formal peace, oy which 
the right of the archbishop of Canterburv to 
bear his cross erect in the province of \ork 
was acknowledged (Trokelowe, p. 88 ; cf. 
Col. Close Bolls, 1313-18, p. 194 ; Fadera, 
ii. 2o3; Wilkiks, Concilia, i. 448). In 1317 
Reynolds so bitterly resented the action of 
Arohbishop Melton [q. v.], Greenfield's suc- 
cessor, who had had his cross borne before him 
in London, that he put London under an in- 
terdict which was to endure as long as the 
northern primate remained there (Ann. Pau~ 
Hmif p. 281), and the king in despair begged 
the pope to settle once for all the time- 
hcmoared dispute (Fcedera, ii. 339). In 1322 
and 1323 he was again quarrelling on the 
subject with Melton (Fwdera, ii. 449; 
Trokelowe, pp. 142-3). A little later he 
angrily remonstrated with Edward for pro- 
moting Melton to his old office of treasurer. 
But he neither persuaded Edward to get rid 



of Melton, nor forced Melton to abate his 
pretensions (Monk of Malmesbury, pp. 283- 
284). By this time the old harmony between 
Reynolds and Edward was impaired, and in, 
August 1325 Edward ordered Reynolds not 
to interfere with Melton on account of his 
bearing his cross in the southern province 
(Fcedera, ii. 604). 

Edward II seems to have resented the 
exceptional powers conferred on Reynolds 
by the papacy. In 1323 Prior Henry of 
Eastry advised Reynolds to show great cau- 
tion in explaining to the king the full nature 
of the papal injunctions {Litt. Cantuar. i. 
111). In 1324 ne came into open collision 
witn the king, when Edward accused Adam 
of Orlton [q. v.], bishop of Hereford, of high 
treason, for his vigorous partisanship of his 
patron, Roger Mortimer. Reynolds and the 
whole of the episcopate took Orlton under 
their protection ('rROKELOWE, pp. 141-2). 
Edwaro prudently handed over Orlton into 
Reynolds 8 custoay, but obtained a verdict 
against him from a jury in the royal court. 
Orlton remained at liberty under Reynolds's 
continued protection, but Edward aeprived 
him of the temporalities of his see. De- 
spite the strained relations resulting from 
tnis incident, Reynolds was suggested as a 
companion to Queen Isabella [q. v.l when 
she went with her son Edward, duke of 
Aquitaine, to perform homage for Guienne 
at Paris. But Reynolds, at the suggestion 
of Prior Eastry, excused himself from going 
{Litt. Cantuar. i. 137-8). Reynolds now de- 
voted himself to the visitation of the vacant 
diocese of Norwich (ib. i. 144-5), but the prior 
and monks of Norwich Cathedral repelled his 
jurisdiction, claiming to be the guardians of 
the spiritualities during a vacancy {ib. i. 153- 
159). 

Meanwhile the breach between Edward II 
and his absent queen was widening. Reynolds 
anxiously surveyed the situation, in order to 
find out which side was going to win, and to 
declare himself for the victors. As the out- 
look was uncertain, he followed Eastr3r's ad- 
vice, and played a waiting game. But his 
uncertainty frightened him into a serious ill- 
ness. His church courts were closed for the 
greater part of a year {Ann. Paulini, p. 321). 
He remained about the court; but, after the 
landing of Isabella in Sufiblk, he thought it 
prudent to win her favour by sending her large 
sums of money (Murimuth, p. 47). When 
Edward II fled from London to the west, 
Reynolds remained in the capital. Eastry 
now advised him to ' reverently go and meet ' 
Isabella and her son, but at the same time not 
to ofiend the king {Litt. Cantuar. i. 172-3). 
If a policy of mediation were no longer pos- 
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Bible, Beynolds was to shut himself up in 
sanctuary at Canterbury (ib. i. 196). 

On 30 Sept. 1326 Keynolds made his last 
show of opposition to Isabella by publish- 
ing at St. JrauFs an old papal bull against 
Scottish invaders of the north, as if it were 
directed against the queen and her followers 
{Ann. Paulinif p. 315). On 13 Oct. he sum- 
moned a meeting of bishops at Lambeth, and 
proposed that they should cross over to St. 
I^aul's. But the bishops were afraid to enter 
the city, so Reynolds remained ineffectively 



debt to the crown, and his goods and chattels 
were therefore taken into the king*s hands 
(Oil. Patent RolU, 1327-1330, p. 194). His 
will, calendared in ' Historical Manuscripts 
Commission,' 5th Report, p. 460, suggests 
that he died poor. His books were to be 
distributed among his clerks, and small gifts 
were made to John of Eltham, Queen Isabella, 
and the principal executor, the bishop of Ely. 
No one spoke kindly of Reynolds save the 
monks of his cathedral, to whom he had made 
benefactions during his life, including the 



at Lambeth until the rising of the citizens on manor of Caldicot as a place of refreshment. 
15 Oct. and the murder of Bbhop Stapleton Reynolds was also a benefactor of the hos- 
ffoaded him to flight. The Londoners hated pital at Maidstone and Langdon Abbey. In- 
him, regarding him as a mere tool of the tellectually and morally Reynolds was, of 
king, and he only escaped Stapleton's fate all the mediaeval archbishops of Canterbury, 
by running away into Kent, borrowing for least deserving of respect, 
that purpose the bishop of Rochester's horses [Ann. Paulini, Ann. London., and Monk of 
without asking his leave, and compelling that Malmesbury in Stubbs s Chronicles of Edward I 
bishop to travel from London to Lessness in and Edward II, Murimuth, Flores Hist. vol. 
Kent on foot ( W. Dene in AngUa Sacra, i. iii., Litt. Cantuar. vol. i. (all in Rolls Ser.) ; 
866). Reynolas thus avoided attending the Wharton's Anglia Sacra, vol. i. ; Chron do La- 
meeting of the magnates who on 26 Oct. pro- nercoHt (Bannatyne Cluh); Galfridus le Baker, 
claimed the young prince warden of the ed. E. M. Thompson ; Ch1» ndars of Close Rolls, 
realm. But on 7 Dec. he left his retreat at Edward II. 1307-13 and 1313-18; Cal. Papal 
Maidstone, and made his submission to the Registers, ed Bliss; Hasted's Kent; Rymers 
queen at Wallingford. He took a de_cisive S^^/^^^' "-^^V^pL^^^i^^ 



part in the parliament which met on 7 Jan. SfJ^^in" wi v ®^* ?^'°'^r ^'^ ^^' ^^^ *^^' 

Iqot n« Q T«« fi,« «^„««. T?^«row^ ^on '**7. 460; Wilkinss Concilia, vol. ii.; Sussex 

•^u ^' P\u 1 • ^w ^. Edward W8S Archaeological Collections, ii. 80-98 Hook's 

shown to the neople in Westminster Hall, Archbishops of Canterbury, iii. 455-91 (a very 

and Reynolds delivered a discourse to them f^^j, ^^^^^0 life) ; Stubbs's Const. Hist voL «:, 



on the text * Vox popuU vox Dei, m which and his Introduction to vol. ii. of the Chronicles 
he justified the revolution (tb. i. 367 ; Chron. of Edward I and Edward II ; Foss's Judges of 
Xanerco*f, p. 258, dates this on 15 Jan). He England, iii. 288-91; Biographia Juridica, pp. 
seems to have suggested the sending of a 550-1; Godwin, DePrsesulibus, 1743, pp. 104-5; 
deputation of the estates to renounce homage Newcourt's Repertorium Eccles. Londin. i. 170, 
to Edward II at Kenilworth (Litt. Cantuar. 224, 870.] T. F. T. 
i. 205). On 13 Jan Reynolds and other REYNOLDS, WILLIAM (1544P-1594), 
bishops accompanied Roger Mortimer to the j^^^^^ ^^^y^^y^^ ^^^-^^ ^^ Rainolds.I 
city, where all swore m the Guildhall to '- -• 
uphold the liberties of the Londoners (Ann. REYNOLDS, WILLIAM (1625-1698), 
Paulinif p. 322). Reynolds apologised to the dissenting minister, son of William Reynolds, 
citizens ror any offences he might have com- was bom on 28 Oct. 1625 at Bures St. Mary 
mitted against them,and presented them with (Essex and Suffolk), while the plague was 
fifty casks of wine (ib. p. 323). As he left raging in London. The father, William Rey- 
the hall he was assaulted and illtreated. On nolds, who lived in Abchurch I^ane, London, 
Sunday, 1 Feb., he crowned Edward III at was at first a cloth worker, and afterwards be- 
Westminster {Foidera, ii. 684). came a Russia merchant trading in copperas. 
Reynolds was made a member of the conn- After being educated partly at Bilson, near 
cil of the new king, but he was merely regarded Hadley, and partly in London, the son was 
as a useful tool, and his work was done, admitted in May 1641 to Emmanuel College, 
He joined with his suttragans in urging on Cambridge, where from 1643 to the summer 
the pope the old plea for the canonisation of of 1644 John Whitlock [q. v.], his lifelong 
Winchelsey {Anglia Sacraj i. 173). He con- friend, was his chamber fellow. On his gra- 
secrated James of Berkeley as bishop of dusting B.A. in midsummer 1644, he was 
Exeter on 22 March 1327, an act which is sent by his father to Russia to replace his 
said to have offended the pope. He died on elder brother as factor. In August 1645 his 
16 Nov. at his manor of Aiortlake, and was father died, leaving his affairs peatly em- 
buried on 27 Nov. in the south choir aisle of barrassed, and Reynolds landed in England 
Canterbury Cathedral. He was heavily in in May 1646 to find his father*8 estate gone, 
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and a brother a prisoner for debt in the king*8 
bench. His brother escaped, and William 
was imprisoned in Ludgate on suspicion of 
complicity. Bj the end of summer 1646, on 
the recapture of his brother in Wales, he was 
released, and in December of the same year 
he went to aid his old friend, John Whitlock, 
in his cure at Leighton. 

Reynolds proceeded M.A. at Cambridge 
in 1048, and on 10 Oct. 1649 was, along with 
Whitlock, incorporated at Oxford. Both re- 
fused the 'engagement,' and in March 1650- 
1651 they left Leighton to become ministers 
of St. Mary's, Nottingham. They were or- 
dained in October 1651 by the ministers of 
the eighth London classis in St. Andrew 
Undershaft, London, and, adopting presby- 
terian discipline at Nottingham, chose elders 
and deacons. In 1653 they built a parson- 
age-house. In 1656 the Nottingham mini- 
sters formed a classis of their own. Reynolds 
signed the original undated draft of the asso- 
ciation (MS. Nottingham Minutes) f and al- 
most uninterruptedly till 1660 attended the 
meetings, some of which were held in his 
house, ne acting as moderator. The two 
friendis continued their joint ministrations, 
despite some obstruction, till within two 
months of Bartholomew day (Conformists* 
Fourth Plea/or the Noncor^ormists, pp. 36, 37, 
43, 44, 77 ). In October 1662 they removed to 
Colwich Hall, a house belonging to Sir John 
Mason. In 1665 they were imprisoned for 
twelve weeks at the Black Moor s Head Inn 
(Nottingham), and afterwards, living in the 
neighbourhood, preached where they could 
in the town. At midsummer 1668 they re- 
moved to Mansfield, thenceforth preaching 
every fortnight at Nottingham. In March 
1684-6 they were both committed to Notting- 
ham count V gaol, till July 1685, 'for coming 
to a borougli town,* but on Monmouth's land- 
ing in June they were sent prisoners to Hull. 
They were released in August. On 14 Oct. 
1687, after nineteen years' sojourn at Mans- 
field, they returned to Nottmgham, where 
they continued their joint ministry till Rey- 
nolds's death. Revnolds died at Nottingham 
on 26 Feb. 1697-8. 

On 10 Mav 1652 Reynolds married Susanna, 
daughter of Alderman Mellor. She died in 
April 1671, leaving two sons and two daugh- 
ters. The younger daughter was married in 
1684 to Samuel Coates, minister at Mans- 
field, Nottinghamshire. 

He published, in 1658, a funeral sermon 
on * Francis Pierepont,' third son of Robert 
Pierrepont, first earl of Kingston [q. v.] 

[Trifcoscripts, in the writer s possessioo, of the 
maniiseript mioutf^ of the Nottingham classical 
imblj,prefl<nrred ia the Uigh Pavement chapel, 
VOL. XLVUI. 



Nottingham, and of the fourth London classis ; 
Whitlock's Short Account of the Lite of Reynolds, 
1698; Barrett's Sermon preached at the Funeral 
of Mr. Reynolds, 1 March 1697-8 ; Hey wood's 
Diaries ; Fosters Alumni Oxon. ; Cnrtwright's 
Nonconf. in Nottingham ; Caiamy's Account and 
None. Mem. iii. 101 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. 
p. 132.] W. A. S. 

REYNOLDS-MORETON, HENRY 
JOHN, second Earl of Ducib (180:^-1863). 
[See MoRETON.] 

RHAM, WILLIAM LEWIS (1778- 
1843), agriculturist, was bom in Utrecht in 
1778, his father being Dutch and his mother 
Swiss. When still young he came to Eng- 
land and afterwards attended Edinburgh Uni- 
verdity as a medical student, but, determining 
to seeK holy orders, entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1^K)6 
(M.A. 1810), and was tenth wrangler. After 
taking holy orders he successively held the 
rectory of Fersfield, Norfolk, from 1803; the 
vicarage of Broad Hinton, Wiltshire, from 
1804; a prebend of Bit ton in Salisbury, from 
1806 ; and the vicarage of Winkfield, Berk- 
shire, from 1808. He remained at Winkfield 
till his death. 

Rham was very popular with his rural 
parishioners, devoting himself to agricultural 
pursuits, upon which he became one of the 
greatest authorities of his day (cf. Donaldson, 
Ayric, Biogr. p. 126). He was a member of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and sat on its 
council and committees from its beginning in 
1838. To its journal he contributed several 
valuable papers on practical agriculture, in- 
cluding an * Essay on the Simplest and Easiest 
Mode of Analysing Soils* (i. 46), which won a 
prize offered by the society. lie maintained 
nis connection with the continent by fre- 
quent visits, and his knowledge of conti- 
nental methods is one of the features of his 
agricultural papers. As the result of one 
of these continental trips, when he walked 
from farm to farm and accepted the rough 
hospitality of the peasantry, he contributed 
to the agricultural section of the * Library of 
Useful Knowledge * a manual on * Flemish 
Industry.* He also contributed to publica- 
tions like the * Gardeners* Chronicle * and the 
* Penny Cyclopaedia.' A compilation of the 
articles which he wrote for the latter was 
published as *A Dictionary of the Farm,' 
London, 1 844, and went through five editions ; 
the later ones being edited and supplemented 
by other hands. He also edited and revised 
an edition of Doyle's* Cyclopaedia of Practical 
Husbandry,* London, 1851. 

His continental experience taught him the 
necessity of agricultural schools, and the 
school of industry which he opened at Wink- 
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field in 1835 -was conducted on principles 
which show thftt he anticipated later theo- 
rieB of education. The school, which ac- 
commodated fifty boy» and fifty girla, was 
surrounded with four seres of lund, upon 
which the pupils ware taught manual labour 
and the science of agriculture. Workshops 
and workrooms adjoined, and there the boys 
were taught to handle tools and the girls 
had lessons in domestic work. The esta- 
blishment was maintained by private sub- 
scription and the sale of produce. 

Kham died at Winkfield on 31 Oct. 1843. 

[Foster's ladei EcclesiaaticuB, p. 149 ; Diet, 
of ths Farm, introdaclory notice ; Jonm. of the 
Royal Agricultural Society ; Tramenheere's Re- 
port to the Council of Education, March 1813.] 
J. R. M. 

RHEAD, ALEXANDElt (1586 ?-1641), 
' It and surgeon. [See Keis.J 



a.MOKGAX JOHN (1760-1804), 
divme, was bom in U lama i^anah ire on 8 Dec 
1760. Although his parents were in humble 
circumstances, he was well educated, and 
became a teacher. Joiningtho baptist church, 
he determined t« be a minister, and, after 
studying at a baptist college at Bristol, was 
appointed to the charf^ of the baptist chapel 
at Peny-gam, Monmouthshire. While there 
he gained an equal notoriety as a preacher 
and politician, and so keenly did he sympa- 
thise with revolutionary opinions that on the 
outbreak of tha French revolution in 1789 he 
resigned his charge and went to Paris. In a few 
months he was again in Wales, disappointed 
with the French revolutionary leaders, but 
more zealous than ever in upholding hie own 

folitical opinions. About the beginning of 
790 he founded the quarterly ' AVelsh Trea- 
sury,' through which he attacked the Eng- 
lish ministry, and became one of the most 
notorious political leaders in AVales. By- 
and-by he was threatened with prosecution, 
and, after consultation with his friends, he 
resolved to go to America and there find a 
suitable situation for the founding of a colony 
of Welsh malcontents. He landed in Febru- 
ary 1794, and was received by Dr. Rodgers, 
provost of the university of Pennsylvania, 

He travelled over the sou them and western 
states, preaching as he went, and, after en- 
gaging in ministerial work for two years in 
Philadelphia, lie purchased a large tract of 
land in Pennsylvania, to which he gave the 
name Cambria, and upon it founded a town 
called Beulah. Here he settled in 1798, 
opened a church, and attracted Welsh im- 
migrants. Dut American conditions failed to 
kindle his political enthusiasm, and his fame 
there is solely owing to his powers as a 
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preacher. Sbortlybeforehisdeathheremoved 
to Somerset, Somerset county, where he died, 
17Sept. 1804. Hewassurvivedbyawidow, 
the daughter of Colonel Benjamin Loxley of 
PhiUdelphia, and five children. 

He wrote some hymns in Welsh, but few 
of them have been translated. Shortly before 
his death he published in America a selection 
of his ' Orations and Discourses.' 

[SpriLgne'i Annals of ths American Pulpit, tl 
S44 ; Alliboae's Dictionary of English Litaia- 
ture.] J.R. H. 

BHESE. [See ItEES, Rhis, Ricb.] 

RHIND, ALEXANDER HENRY 
(1833-1863), antiquary, was bom on 26 July 
1833 at Wick, Caithncss-shire, where his 
father, Josiah Rhind (d. 1858) of Sibster, 
Caithness, was a banker. He waa educated 
at Pulteneytown, Caithness, and at Edin- 
burgh University, where he was a student 
in 1848-50. He waa raainlv interested in 
natural history, physics, and Scottish hia- 
tory and antiquities. lie began thus eftrlr 
to study the Picts' houses and calms of his 
native district, superintending in 1661 the 
opening and examination of various tumuli 
in the neighbourhood of Wick. Later in 
the ^ear he spent several months on ths 
continent, where he visited antiquarian mu- 
seums in Italy, Austria, Switzerliuid, Prus- 
sia, Holland, and Denmnrk. 

In 1852 lihind sent rubbings of a slab at 
Ulbster, Caithness, to Dr. John Stuart, of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Edinburgh, and 
he was soon elected a fellow of the society. 
In 1854 he presented to the society the 
osteological remains from a Pict's bouse at 
Kettlebura near Wick (Pnxxedingt of ike 
Society of Antiquaria of Scotland, i. 264), 
and suggested to theCrystal Palace Company, 
London, the erection in Sydenham OTOunds 
of models of early British remains. In 1866 
he proposed to liOrd Duncan, a lord of the 
treasury, that 'all primteval vestiges should 
be carefully laid down on the ordnance 
map of Scotland,' in order to furnish an 
index for archfeological inquiries. Trouble- 
some pulmonary symptoms had now asserted 
themselves, and lihind relinquished his in- 
tention of studying for the Scottish bar. 
Thenceforth his health was his foremost 
consideration. In 1853-4 he wintered at 
Clifton, n..ar Bristol, in ISW-S at Ventnor, 
lale of Wight, and in 1855-6 and 1856-7 in 
Egypt, where he made important investiga- 
tions of the tombs at Tbebes. Malaga, the 
north of Africa, the south of France, Italy 
(where in 1851) he studied Etruscan anti- 
quities at Rome) were visited between I856 
and 1662. Wherever he was be made all 
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poBuble observations in his own line of work, 
and sent many papers and specimens to the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. In 1862 he 
went again to Egypt, and some notes which he 
then made for a projected work on the Nile 
▼alley were appended to Stuart's * Memoir * 
of the author. He had, he said, disentangled 
two Nubian dialect-s. After a serious illness in 
Cairo and Alexandria he managed to struggle 
homewards as far as the Italian lakes. He 
<lied at La Majolica on 3 July 1863, and was 
buried at Wict. 

Rhind*s bequests were characteristic and 
valuable. He left 5,000/. for two scholar- 
ships in Edinburgh University, and 7,000/. 
to found an industrial institution at Wick 
for orphan girls of certain Caithness parishes. 
To the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
he bequeathecl 400/. for excavations; a li- 
brary of about sixteen hundred volumes, of 
which many were rare and valuable ; copy- 
right of his treatise on * Thebes, its Tombs 
and their Tenants ; * and a reversionary sum 
from the estate of Sibster to found a lecture- 
ship on archaeology, which sum, on the ter- 
mination of certain life-interests, became 
available in 1874. 

Khind*s chief publication was * Thebes, its 
Tombs and their Tenants Ancient and l^e- 
sent, including a liecord of Excavations in 
the Necropolis' ^862). This is a standard 
treatise on its suDJect. Others of his works 
1. * Britisn Primseval Antiquities ' 



were 



(1855), a pamphlet prepared as a paper for 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
2. 'Egypt, its Climate, Character, and Re- 
•onrces as a Winter Resort,' 1856. 3. 'The 
Law of Treasure Trove,* 1858; a subject then 
* in a very unsatisfactory condition * {Gent, 
Mag, 1858, ii. 587). 

Among Rhind's many contributions to 
archsBological periodicals were papers on 
' Caithness tumuli ' {Proc. SocAntiq, Scot) ; 
'Classification of Primaeval Relics' (^rcA^eo/. 
Journal); and 'Megalithic Vestiges in North 
Africa' (Archaoloffia, xxxviii. 52). In 1863 
appeared 'Facsimiles of two Papyri found 
in a Tomb at Thebes, with a translation by 
Samuel Birch, LL.D. ; and an account of 
their Discovery by A. Henry Rhind, Esq., 
F.S.A.' 

[Memoir of Alexander Henrj Hbind of Sib- 
star, by John Stuart.] T. B. 

RHIWALLON ap CYNFYN {d. 1069), 
Welsh prince, was the son of Cynfyn an 
Owerstan, and on the downfall of GruHydd 
ap Llywelyn in 1063 received (with his 
brother Bleddyn) North Wales on condition 
of faithfully serving Edward the Confessor 
' everywhere by water and by land.' As the 



son of Angharad, daughter of Maredudd ab 
Owain ap Hywel Dda, he was GruflFydd's 
half-brother. In August 1067 he and Bled- 
dyn joined Eadric the Wild in an attack 
upon Herefordshire, which was part of the 

feneral resistance to the Conqueror. In 
069 (or 1070 ?^ the two fought the battle 
of Mechain witn Maredudd and Idwal, sons 
of Gruffydd ap Llywelyn. Though they 
were victorious, Rhiwallon fell, leaving 
i Bleddyn sole prince of North Wales. His 
j daughter Nest married Rhys ap Tewdwr, • 
and was mother of Nest [q. v.], tne mistress 
of Henry I (Brut y Tyrcysogion, ed. Rhys 
and Evans, p. 281). 

[Annales Cambrise ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; 
Florence of Worcester ; Freeman's Norman Con- 
quest, iv. 110, 183.] J. E. L. 

RHODES, EBENEZER (1763-1839), 
topographer, was bom in Yorkshire, pro- 
bably at Sheffield, in 1762. He entered the 
cutlery trade, and was elected master-cutler 
in 1808. Rhodes made many excursions 
with James Montgomery [q. v.], whom he 
had first met accidentally on an antiqua- 
rian tour, to Monsal Dale, Miller's Dale, and 
other parts of Derbyshire. In 1818 he pub- 
lished the first part of his folio edition of his 
* Peak Scenerj', or the Derbyshire Tourist,' 
dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire and 
illustrated by Chant rey. It was completed 
in four parts by 1824, and republished, Lon- 
don, 1824, 8vo, without the plates. This was 
followed by * Yorkshire Scenery,' pt. i. Lon- 
don, 1826, 4to (no more published). In 1837 
Rhodes issued a small ' Derbyshire Tourist's 
Guide and Travelling Companion.' All his 
books involved him in financial loss, although 
his *Peak Scenery' remains a standard work. 
Apart from these ventures, he had turned 
his attention to journalism, and for a few 
years was editor of the * Sheffield Inde- 
pendent.' Meanwhile his business failed, and 
before his death he became a bankrupt. A 
fund was raised for his support, to which 
Montgomery subscribed 100/., while Chan* 
trey privately gave Rhodes 60/. a year. 
Rhodes thenceforth made a small income 
by preparing steel plates for engravers by 
a novel process. He died, in embarrassed 
circumstances, on 16 Dec. 1839 in Victoria 
Street, Sheffield, leaving a family unprovided 
for. 

[Hunter's Hallamshire, p. 346 ; Lender's 
Reminiscences of Old Sheffield, pp. 58. 109, 220, 
221-2; Montgomery's Life by Holland and 
Everett, i. 136, ii. 28, 39, 203, 359, iii. 305, 
327, vi. 246, v. 373; Sheffield Iris, 17 Dec. 
1839 ; information from Mr. J. Rcxigers of 
I Newark.] C F. S. 

o2 
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RHODES, HUGH (Jl. 1550), author of 
the * Book of Nurture,* * bom and bred in * 
Devonshire, was a gentleman of the king*s 
chapel. For the benefit of the children of 
the chapel he prepared his * Boke of Nurture, 
or Schoole of good Maners. For Men, Ser- 
vants, and Children, with Stans puer ad 
mensam/ This was printed by Thomas Petit, 
probably about 1550. There is a coj)y (im- 
perfect) in the Bodleian Library. It deals 
with (1) *The Duties of Parents and Mas- 
ters ; (2) The Manner of serving a Knight, 
Squire, or Gentleman ; (3) How to order 
your Mayster*8 Chamber at night to bed- 
warde ; (4) The Book of Nurture and Schoole 
of good Manners for Man and for Chvlde ; 
(5) For the Wayting Servant; (6) The Rule 
of Honest Living.* A new edition is dated 
in 1577, and this edition was reprinted in 
1868 for the Early English Text Society by 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 

Rhodes was also author of * The Song 
of the Chyld-byshop, as it was songe before 
the Queenis Majestic in her privie Chamber 
at her manour of Saynt James in theFeildis 
on Saynt Nicholas Day and Innocents Day 
this year nowe present, by the Chyld-byshope 
of Paules Churche with his Company * ( 1555) 
(Warton, ed. Hazlitt, 1871, iv. 237). This 
poem consists of thirty-six octave stanzas 
and is a fulsome panegyric on Queen Mary. 

[Preface to tho Early English Text Society's 
reprint of the Boke of Nurture in the B^bees 
Book, edited by F. J. Furnivall, 1868.] 

F. W-N. 

RHODES, JOHN N. (1809-1842V, 
painter, only son of Joseph Rhodes, was born 
at Leeds in 1809. His father practised as a 
painter at Leeds for nearly half a century, 
and died there in 1854. John, after study- 
ing art under his father, exhibited eight 
pictures between 1839 and 1842 at the Royal 
Academy, Britis^i Institution, and the Suf- 
folk Stretit Gallery. The subjects were rustic 
scenes and groups of cattle. He resided for 
many years in London, but returned to Leeds, 
owing to ill-health, a few months before his 
death on 3 Dec. 1842. 

[Re-lgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, 
of Arlisis; Leeds Mercury, 10 Dec. 1842.] 

CD. 

RHODES, RICHARD {d. 1668), poet 
and dramatist, son of a gentleman in London, 
received his education at Westminster School, 
whence he was elected to a studentship at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he matricu- 
lated on 31 July 1658. When he went to 
the university he was already 'well grounded 
in grammar and in the practical part of music* 



He graduated B.A. on 22 March 1661-2. 
Wood heard that he afterwards took a degree 
in physic at Montpelier. Subsequently he 
traveUed in Spain, and died at Madrid in 
1668. 

He was the author of * Flora's Vagaries ; * 
a comedy, publicly acted by the students of 
Christ Church in their common refectory on 
8 Jan. 1663-4, and in London at the Theatre 
Royal by his majesty's servants, the part of 
Flora being taken by * Mrs. Ellen Gwm/ It 
was published anonymously at London in 
1670, and again in 1677, 4to. 

Rhodes is mentioned by Wood as one of 
the sixteen persons who, like himself, fre- 
quented the weekly meetings at the house of 
Mr. Ellis for the cultivation of the ' delight- 
ful facultie of musick,* and he is described as 
*a junior student of Christ Church, a con- 
fident Westmonasterian, a violinist to hold 
between his knees.' His name is also handed 
down in the second part of an anonymous 

* Session of the Poets* (stanza xli.) : 

Rhodes stood and play'd bo-peep in the door, 
But Apollo, instead of a Spanish plot, 

On condition the varlet would never write more, 
Oave him three pence to pay for a pipe and a 
pot. 

[Baker's Biogr. Dram. 1 8 1 2, i. 598, i i. 242 ; Dry- 
den's Miscellany-Poems, ii. 03; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon.; Welch's Alumni Westmon. (Pbillimore); 
Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), vol. i. p. xxxr, 
vol. iii. 819, Fasti, ii. 248.] T. C. 

RHODES, RICHARD (1765-1838), en- 
graver, born in 1765, produced chiefly small 
line-engravings for illustrated books, in the 
style rendered popular towards the close of 
the last century by James Heath [q.v.l, and 
continued by Charles Heath, to whom Rhodes 
was principal assistant for many years. He 
engraved plates after Fuseli in Woodmason s 

* Shakespeare,' 1 794, and in Co wper's * Poems,* 
1 806 ; ' Timon of Athens,' after Howard, in 
Boydell's * Shakespeare,' 1802; some plates 
in * Ancient Terra-cottas in the British Mu- 
seum,' 1810; numerous illustrat ions to Tegg's 

* Shakespeare,' after Thurston, 1812-13; 
some of Stothard's designs for Byron's 

* Poems,' 1814 ; eleven plates for Somerville's 
'Poems,' 1815 ; several plates after Westall 
and others for Sharpe's * Poets,' 1816-17 ; and 
a portrait of Henry Mackenzie, author of 

* The Man of Feeling,' after Geddes. A 
number of proofs of Rhodes's engravings are 
in the print-room at the British Museum. 
He worlted skilfully in a style which gave 
little scope for the individuality 01 an 
artist. He died at Camden Town on 1 Nov. 
1838. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists.] C. D. 
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RHODES, WILLIAM BARNES (1772- 
1826)y dramatic writer, second son of Richard 
Rhodes of Leeds, and of Mercy, his wife, was 
bom on Christmas day 1772. In early life 
he was a writer in an attorney's office, but 
about 1799 he obtained the post of clerk in 
the Bank of England. His ability and as- 
siduity led to his promotion in 1823 to the 
office of a chief teller, which he held till his 
death, which took place at Bedford Street, 
Bedford Square, London, on 1 Nov. 1826. 
He left a widow, and a daughter was born 
posthumously. 

Rhodes is chiefly known as the author of a 
lonfiC popular burlesque, * Bombastes Furioso,' 
which was produced, anonymously, at the 
Havmarket on 7 Au^r. 1810* when Mathews 
took the part of the King of Utopia and Liston 
that of Bombastes. It was first printed in 
Dublin in 1813, but was not published with 
the author's name until 1822. Since then 
numerous editions have been issued. Rhodes 
was also a collector of dramatic literature, 
and made large purchases at the Roxburghe 
sale in June 1812. His library was sold by 
Sotheby in 1825. He also wrote : 1 . * The 
Satires of Juvenal,' translated into English 
verse, 1801, 12mo. 2. 'Epigrams,' 1803, 
12mo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1826, ii. 471 ; Genest's Account 
of the Stage, viii. 203] E. I. C. 

BHODBI Mawb, i.e. the Great (d, 
877), "Welsh king, was the son of Merfyn 
Frych [q. v.], on whose death in 844 lie 
became ruler of North "Wales. According 
to Jesus Coll. MS. 20 (Cymrodor, viii. 87), 
he was the son of Nest, heiress of Powys, and 
grandson of * Ethellt,' heiress of Gwynedd ; 
kter authorities ('Gwentian Brut,' Powel, 
Camhuanawc) reverse the two names. By 
his marriage with Angharad, daughter of 
Meurig ap Dyfnwallon, he became, on the 
death (in 871; of Gwgon, her brother, ruler 
of Ceredigion and Ystrad Tywi also; his 
realm then extended from Anglesey to Gower, 
though henuned in on the west by Dyfed 
(extending from St. David's to Carmarthen), I 
and on the east by principalities occupying I 
the modem Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, and 
Glamorganshire. It was probably against 
Rhodri, who was an active and energetic 
prince, that Burhred of Mercia in 853 sought 
the help of his overlord Ethel wulf ; the West- 
Saxon King led an expedition into Wales, 
which for a time re-established the Mercian I 
supremacy. But Rhodri was chiefly occupied 
in withstanding the incursions of the Danes, 
who, with the 'Dubh Gaill,' or 'gentiles 
nigri ' of the Menevian annals, appeared in 
Ihe Iriah Seft from about 850, ana began to 



press hardly on Wales. Irish chronicles tell 
how he slewaDani8hleader*Horm'in856; in 
876 he suflered a reverse, probabl}' the * battle 
in Anglesey on a Sunday * recorded under 
that year in * Annales Cambriae,' which com- 
pelled him to flee to Ireland. In the follow- 
ing year both he and his son (or brother ?) 
Gwriad were slain by the English, a blew so 
keenly felt by his subjects that a victory 
over the English won on the banks of the 
Conway three years later came to be known 
as * God's vengeance for Rhodri.* 

According to Asser, Ithodri left six sons, 
of whom he mentions Anarawd as the 
leader (Mon. Hist, Bnt. p. 488). Two others, 
Cadell and Merfyn, are named by early au- 
thorities ; as to the other three there is some 
discrepancy. A tradition, of the existence 
of which in the time of Giraldus Cambrensis 
there is evidence, asserts that on their father's 
death, Anarawd, Cadell, and Merfyn divided 
his dominions among them, taking Gwynedd, 
South Wales, and Powys respectively (GiR. 
Cam BR. Descriptio Kambrice^ 1. 2). It is cer- 
tain that Anarawd and Cadell founded the 
royal houses of Gwynedd and Delieubarth ; 
Merfyn appears to have transmitted no 
princely claims, and his ]K)ssession of Powys 
IS unattested. In later times the story ran 
that Rhodri himself made the partition, as- 
signing a royal court to each of the three 
sons, and arranging for the supremacy of 
the eldest over the other two (Gwentian 
Brut in Myv. Arch, 2nd ed. p. 688, Sir John 
Price in the * description ' prefixed to Powel's 
Historie, Humphrey Llwyd and Powel in 
the Historic itself). A document in the 
lolo MSS. (pp. 30-1) adds the provision 
made by Rhodri for the settlement of dis- 
putes l)etween two of the three princes. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there was much debate among the antiquaries 
of Wales as to whether Anarawd or Cadell 
were the eldest and therefore the privileged 
son, North and South Wales being at issue 
upon the matter. A full discussion of the 
topic from the northern point of view may 
be found in Vaughan of llengwrt's ' British 
Antiquities Revived ' (1662, reprinted at 
Bala in 1834). 

[Chroniclo and Genoalojxies in Ilarl. MS. 
3859, as printed in Cymn^dor, vol. ix.; Jesus 
Coll. MS. 20, as printed in Cymrodor, vol. viii.; 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Annals of Ulster; 
Cbronicoii Scotorum, Bolls ed.] J. E. L. 

RHODRI AB OWAIN (rf. 1196), Welsh 
prince, was a son of Owain Gwynedd [q. v.] 
by his cousin Cristyn or Crisiant, daughter 01 
Gfronw ab Owain ab Edwin. On his father's 
death in 1 170 he was one of many claimants for 
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a share of G wynedd, but whatever portion he 
secured was lost to him in 1 174, when his elder 
brother, David, possessed himself of the whole 
region. In 1175 David imprisoned him ; he 
succeeded, however, in escaping, and before 
the end of the year had driven his brother 
out of Angle-sey and the adjacent districts, 
making the Conway the boundary between 
them. He now entered into an alliance with 
Rhys ap Gruffydd, prince of South "Wales, 
and married one of his daughters, a union 
against which Archbishop Baldwin in vain 
protested, on the score of consanguinity, 
when he visited Anglesey with Giraldus 
Cambrensis in 1188. In the interval be- 
tween this visit and the transcription of the 
first edition of the Welsh * Itinerary * of Gi- 
raldus (1 191), Rhodri was dispossessed of all 
his territory by his nephews, the sons of 
Cynan ab Owain. In 1193 he was for a 
short, time reinstated in Anglesey with the 
aid of Godred, king of Man, an episode after- 
wards remembered as * the Gaelic summer * 
{Hed Book of Hergesty Oxford edit. ii. 406), 
but before the end of the year he was again 
driven out by the sons of Cynan. In 1194, 
when Llywelyn ab lorwerth and the sons of 
Cynan overthrew David, he appears to have 
taken his brother's side, and probably led the 
forces which were defeated by Llywelyn at 
Coed Aneu in Anglesey. As a result of his 
nephew's victory, he was left with a bare 
livelihood. He died in 1195. The*Myvy- 
rian Arcbaiology* contains one poem to 
Rhodri by Gwalchmai (2nd edit. p. 146), 
one by Elidyr Sais (p. 241), and four by 
Llywarch ap Llywelyn (pp. 201-3). 

[Annales CambriaB ; Bnits in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology ; ItiDerariimi Xambriae by Giraldus 
Cambrensis.] J. E. L. 

RHUN AP M AELG WN (/. 550), British 
king, was the son of Maelgwn Gwynedd 
[q. v.], whom he succeeded as ruler of North 
Wales about 547. The medijeval romance 
known as * Breuddwyd Rhonabwy ' intro- 
duces Rhun as * a tall man with curly au- 
burn hair,* whose privilege it is to give 
counsel to all comers, and to whom Arthur 
accordingly brings his counsellors {Mabi- 
nogion, ed. Rhys and Evans, pp. 159, 160). 
This conjunction of Rhun and Arthur is an 
anachronism, but what is said of the former 
suggests that he inherited from his father 
not only North Wales, but also the authority 
of * gwledig,* or overlord of the other Kymric 
princes. According to a * cyfarwyddyd * or 
popular tale, quoted by lorwerth ap Madog, 
who in the earl v part of the thirteenth century 
compiled the X'^enedotian code of the laws of 
Hywel the Good, Rhun invaded the north 



in order to avenge an inroad into Arfon (the 
region between Bangor and the Rivals) of 
the northern princes Clydno Eiddyn, Nudd 
Hael, Mordaf Hael, and Rhydderch Hael 
(^fi. 570), whose comrade Elidyr Mwyiifawr 
had been previously slain in the district. 
The men of Arfon led the van of Rhun's 
host, which was so long absent from Wales 
that on its triumphant return Rhun ^fronted 
to Arfon fourteen perpetual privileges 
(Ancient Laws of WaleSf ed. Owen, i. 104-6J. 
Rowlands speaks in ' Mona Antiqua ' (ed. 
1723, p. 164) of other laws made bv Rhun^ 
contained in an old manuscript styled ' Laws 
of Rhun ap Maelgwyn ; ' this, however, was 
probably only a copy of the Venedotian code 
containing ' Breiniau Arfon.' Rhun appears 
in the Triads as one of the three ' blessed 
rulers ' of the Isle of Britain {Myv. Arch, 
ser. i. 9, ser. ii. 8, ser. iii. 25), and also as 
one of the three ' golden-shackled ' princes of 
the island (ib. ser. i. 22, ser. ii. 43, ser. iii. 28), 
w^hich is explained as meaning that he was 
too tall to ride anv horse with stirrups in the 
ordinary way, and therefore had a chain of 
gold slun^ across the crupper of his steed to 
support his ankles. That he bore the surname 
' Hir,' i.e. the tall, isknown from the pedigrees 
in Jesus Coll. MS. 20 (Cgmrodor, viii. 87) and 
the poetry of Meilyr Brydydd (Myvyrian Ar- 
chatology, Denbigh edit. p. 140). Rowlands 
asserts, without authority, that he gave his 
name to Caer Rhun, the ancient Conovium 
(Mona Ant. ed. 1723, p. 148). In the late* His- 
tory of Taliesin,' printed m Lady Charlotte 
Guest's edition of the * Mabinogion,' Rhun 
is represented as a gallant sent to try the 
virtue of Elphin's wife, an attempt in which 
he is baffled by the substitution of maid for 
mistress. 

[Harl. MS. 3859, and authorities cited.] 

J. £. Ii. 

RHYDDERCH HAEL, i.e. the Liberal, 
or Hen, i.e. the Aged (Jf, 580), British 
king, was the son of Tudwal Tudclyd ap 
Clynog ap Dyfnwal lien (Harl. MS. 3a>9, 
as printed in Cumrodor,ix. 173). The seventh- 
century tract Known as the * Saxon Genea- 
logies' mentions * Riderch hen' as one of four 
British kings who fought asrainst Hussa, king 
in Northumbria, about 590 (Nennius, ed. 
Mommsen, 1894, p. 206, mMon, Germ, Hist; 
Mon, Hist. Bnt.vi, 75). Adamnan says that 
* Rodercus filius Tothail, qui in Petra Cloithe 
(i.e. Alclud or Dumbarton) regnavit,' was a 
friend of St. Columba, and on one occasion 
sent to him to inquire privately whether he 
would fall a victim to his foes. The saint 
replied that he would die in his bed, and this 
prophecy, says his biographer, was fulfilled 
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( Vita 8. Oohtmbmj i. 16). Except for these 
two references, what is known of Rhydderch 
comes from late sources. The AVelsh Triads 
call him one of the three liberal princes of 
the isle of Britain {Myv, Arch. 2na edit. ser. 
i. 8, ser. ii. 32, ser. iii. 30), and speak of the 
plundering of his court at Alclud by ' Aeddan 
rradog/ i.e. Aidan, king of the Scots from 
674 to 606 (ser. i. 46, ser. iii. 62). lorwerth 
ap Madog, in the Venedotian edition of the 
laws of Hywel the Good, mentions Rhyd- 
derch Ilael among the northern chiefs who 
attacked Arfon in the time of Rhun ap 
Maelgwn [q. v.] {Ancient Welsh Jxiwe^ ed. 
Owen, i. 104). In Jocelyn*s * Life of St. Ken- 
tigem' he appears as the devout king who, 
xealous for tne progress of Christianity among 
his people, invited the saint to the north 
from St. Asaph, and met him at Iloddam in 
Dumfriesshire, where Kentigem for a time 
established himself, moving in the course 
of a few years to Glasgow. According to 
Jocelyn, Rhydderch and Kentigem died in 
the same year. The date, however, is un- 
certain. 

It is generally believed that Rhydderch was 
the victor in the battle of Arderydd, fought, 
according to Harl. MS. 3869 {Cymrodor, ix. 
166), in 673. Skene has identified the site 
with the Knows of Arthuret, nine miles north 
of Carlisle {Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
i. 66), a suggestion generally accepted, in 
spite of the lact that its author haoitually 
wrote * Ardderyd,* to make it more plausible. 
Various theories as to the cause of the conflict 
have been put forward. Edward Davies 
believed it to have been a contest between 
Christianity and druidism, the leading figures 
on either side being Rhydderch and Merlin 
{Mythology of the British Druids, pp. 469- 
474). Skene took it to be a struggle oetween 
a Roman and christian and a native and 
semi-pagan party (Four Ancient Books, i. 05). 
Rhvs {Celtic Britain, p. 143) regards the 
main result of the battle as the shifting of 
power from Carlisle to Rhydderch's capital at 
Ihimbarton. Several allusions t o Rhydderch 
are to be found in the mediaeval Merlin 
poems. The 'Hoianau' speaks of him as 

* guardian of the faith,' who hunts with his 
dogs a mystic pig; the series of kings in 

* Cyfoesi Myrddm * starts with him ; in the 
'Aiallennau' the mystic apple tree is pro- 
tected from the glance of his men. No im- 
portance is to be attached to the inclusion 
of Rhydderch in one of the lists of * saints* 
in the lolo MSS., p. 138, or to the state- 
ment in * Englynion y Beddau* (Black Book 
of Carmarthen, fol. 32 b) that his grave is at 
Aberereh (Carnarvonshire). 

[Authorities cited.1 J. E. L. 



RHYDDERCH, RODERICK, or 
ROGERS, JOHN (d, 1736), printer, was 
the son of Rhydderch Dafydd ap Gruflydd 
of Cwm Du, near Newcastle JSmlyn. In 1708 
he settled as a printer in Shrewsbury, and 
from that year until 1728 printed, accord- 
ing to Rowlands's * Cambrian Bibliography,' 
eighteen books connected with Wales. He 
was himself an author, publishing transla- 
tions of English religious tracts in 1716 and 
1720, and ballads in 1717 and 1722. From 
1716 until his death he edited a Welsh 
almanac, for which he occasionally wrote 
verse : there are poems by him also in * Carolau 
a Dyriau Duwiol,' 1720, and in * Blodeugerdd 
Cymru,' 1769. His most important work 
was, however, the * English and Welsh Dic- 
tionary' published by him in 1726 (2nd edit. 
1731, 3rd edit. 1737), which was the first 
undertaking of the kind. This was followed 
in 1728 by a Welsh grammar (in Welsh), 
abridged for the most part from that of Dr. 
John David Rhys [q. v.] Soon after this 
Rhydderch, as we learn from a letter he wrote 
to Lewis Morris [q. v.] in December 1729, 
gave up his business and moved to London. 
His last days were spent at Cattalhaiam 
in the parish of Cemais, Montgomeryshire, 
where he died in November 1736. 

[Rowlands*8 CHmbrian Bibliography; Ash ton's 
Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, pp. 198-206, 715- 
718.] J. E. L. 

RHYGYFARCH (1056-1099), wrongly 
called Rhtddmarch, and in Latin Ricemab- 
CHUs, clerk of St. Davids, was the eldest 
son of Sulien, bishop of St. Davids from 
1072 to 1078, and from 1080 to 1086. 
Bom in 1056, he was trained by his father, 
who maintained a school of great reputation 
at St. Davids, and appears to have spent 
most of his life in that place and at Llan 
Badam Fawr in Cardiganshire, the home of 
the family. He is the author of the oldest 
extant life of St. David, that in Cotton. MS. 
Vesp. A. xiv, printed in Rees's *Cambro- 
British Saints,' jm. 117-44. MS. A. 4.20, at 
Trinity College, Dublin, a Latin psalter, was 
written for Rhygyfarch's use by his brother 
leuan: it contains some verses by him. Ac- 
cording to 'Brut yTywysogion* and *Brut y 
Saeson,*he was the most learned Welshman 
of his time, and yet had received no instruc- 
tion except from his father. He died in 1099, 
at the age of forty-three, leaving a son Sulien, 
who became a clerk of Llan Badam Fawr, a 
teacher, and a peacemaker between Welsh 
and English, and died on 22 Sept. 1146. The 
only ancient authority which makes Rhygy- 
farch a bishop is MS. C. of 'AnnalesCambri®; ' 
but even if the text of that manuscript is cor- 
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rectly ^ven in the Rolls edition, ' episeopus ' is 
probably a mistake for 'episcopi/ to be taken 
with * Sulien/ Sulien was no doubt followed 
directly by Wilfrid, and the conjectures of 
Haddan and Stubbs (^Councils and JEcclesias- 



untrust worthy ' Gwentian Brut/ he came from 
Brittany ; but 'Brut leuan Brechfa/ another 
late authority, says it was from Ireland, 
while the other Bruts give no hint that he 
was an exile at all. For two or three years 



ttcal Documents^ i. 301 n.) have no historical after his accession he was harassed by the at- 



basis. The Gwentian * Brut y Ty wysogion,* 
which speaks of * Rhyddmarch [a form for 
which there is no other evidence] escob 
Dewi,' is of no authority. 

[Annales Cambrife; Bruts in Myvyrian Ar- 
chuiology, 2nd edit. ; lladdan and Stubbs's 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Uocuments, i. 189, 



tacks of Caradogap Gruffyddap Rhydderch, 
who had now made himself master of the 
greater part of Gwent and Morgannwg. 
According to the twelfth-century life of 
GrufTydd ap Cvnan (1055 ?-l 1 37) [q. v.], that 
prince found nim in 1081, when he landed 
at Porth Clais, near St. David's, a refugee in 



note A, pp. 298-9, 301, 663-7.] J. E. L. | the cathedral precincts, willing to promise 

RHYS AB OWAIN (rf. 1078), Welsh !^^°^^&^^"/*^^^*t^^ «^*^^*^^^^ 

prince, was the son of Owain ab Edwin ab '"l ^^^V'"" ""^ «!fi«^«°^- While this part of 

feinon ab Owain ap Ily wel Dda. lie was ^^^ ?^^^7 "^^y.^^T^. ^eeji coloured by the bio- 

one of the leaders defeated bv William Fitz- ^?P^er s provincial zeal, it is certain the two 

Osbern [q. v.] in an expedition led by the F^ces marched together against Caradogap 

latterabhutl070against thepeopleof Bireck- Gru^ydd Trahaearn ap Uradog and Meilyr 

nock (Ord. Yit. iv. 7). On tL death of apl/liiwdlon,whomet^tliematM>^^^^^ 

his brother Maredudd in 1071, Bleddyn ap I Pj?^^ '^^^ ^^ identified (though it cannot 

Cynfvn of North Wales appears to have be Carno m Montgomeryshire as^pularly 

seized the crown of Deheubarth,but inl07o ^"P^^^ r P^^^^^^^^ be looked for in 

Rhys and the headmen of YstradTywi (East ?outh Cardiganshire {Cymrodor xi. 16/) 

Carmarthenshire) slew the northe/n prince, l^''^'^ ^ ^«^*«/^'« *^'^"^« 7?,' •?''^}\\''' "^^'^ 

and South Wales was divided between Rhys Caradog, Trahaearn and Mei yr fell, and the 

and Rhvdderch ap Caradog, who in the same ^^^^^'"« of Gwynedd and of Deheubarth were 

year defeated Gronw and Llvwelvn, sons of Pf'T"i? ^^ TpT ^"^ ^^^• ^f ''^.^^^S^ jJ^ 

Cadwgan, in the battle of Camddwr. In GruffyddandofRhjyesptivelv.Gruffy^^^^^ 

1076 the death of Rhydderch left Rhys in biographer alleges that he was distrusted by 

sole possession; he defeated the sons of RhvSj^who withdrew from him afer the battle, 

Cadwgan once again in the following year, "^^ ^^^^ ^^ revenge he ravaged Rhys's lands, 

in the battle of ^Guinnitul.' In 107§ Rhys Rbyswasagam involved m civil strife in 1088, 

was attacked by Trahaearn ap Caradog, then ^.^^^^ ,^*^^^^» Cadwgan and Rhiryd, sons 

ruling over North Wales ; his household of Bleddyn apCynfyn, drove h.m into exile, 

troops were cut to pieces, and he himself Before the end of the year, however he re- 

became a fugitive, disasters which were re- l^^Z ^l^»^ I"!^^ ^ff ^^^ance, and defea ed 

garded in the nokh as a judgment for the ^\".^^\^'", ^^^ ^^^^^.k^ ^''r n*'^*'^";^"' 

murder of Bleddyn. Towards the end of the ^^^^^ ^^^"^^^ ^""iu^^'^^A ^f^^ .-^'^^^'j^^ 

year he and his brother Ilywel were slain movement due to the conduct of the rela- 

by Caradog ap Gruffydd, lorH of Gwynllwg ^'''^' ^^i^*\^/^' 1? ^""^IV^ ^^ Pyfed, who set 

/'Wpntlnnrr^ J t> up CTrutiydd ap Maredudd agaiust Rhys, was 

^ ®"^^o«&> crushed in 1091 at the battle of Llan Dudoch 

[Annales Cambnae; Bnits in Myvyrian Ar- (St. DogmePs). The Normans were now be- 

chaiology, 2nd edit.; Freeman's Norman Con- ginning that vigorous attack on South Wales 

quest, IV. 503.] J. E. L. ^i^i^h marked the reign of William Rufus, 

RHYS AP TE WDWR (d. 1093), Welsh and in the Easter week of 1093 (17-23 April) 

king, was the son of Tewdwr ap Cadell ab Rhys met the new settlers of BrecknocK in 

Einonab Owain apHywel Dda (Gtr.Cambk. battle, and was slain. Both Florence of 

Descr. Kamhr. i. 3; Jesus Coll. MS. 20, in WorcesterandtheWelsh Bruts use language 

Cymrodory viii. 88). Late authorities, such which implies that the blow was believed m 

as David Powel and Lewis Dwnn ( Visita- that age to have put an end to kingship 

tions, ii. 16), omit Cadell, and by making among the Welsh ; Dyfed and Ceredigion 

Rhys a son of the Tewdwr ab Einon who were at once invaded by the Normans, and 

died about 994 {Annales Cambria) ^ would many years went by ere the descendants of 

have it understood he performed the active Rhys were able to restore the principality of 

deeds of his short reign between the ages of South Wales. Rhy s married Gwlady8,daiigh- 

ninety and a hundred. He became king of ter of Rhiwallonap Cynfyn {Bruty Tytcyw- 

South Wales on the death of Rhys ab Owain, gian, Oxford edit. p. 281), and left three 

his second cousin, in 1078 ; according to the children : Gruffydd, who after many years 
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succeeded him ; Hy wel, who was imprisoned 
by Amulf Montgomery, but escaped with 
some bodily injury (ib, p. 295) ; and Nest, 
who married Gerald of Windsor. 

The circumstantial account given in the 

* Gwentian Brut ' and in Powers * Historie ' 
of the relations between Rhys and lestyn 
ap Gwrgant of Glamorg[an appears to be 
without historical authority, bo, too, is the 
statement found in the lolo MSS. (p. 216) 
that Khys brought over from Brittany the 

* system of the round table/ with rules for 1 
the bards as they were obser^-ed in Arthur's | 
time. 

[Annales Cambriae ; Bruts in Myryrian Ar- 
eluiiology, 2nd edit.; Florence of Worcester; 
Powel's Historie of Cambriji ; Life of Gruffydd 
ap Cynan in Myv, Arch. ;Freeman'8 Norman Con- 
quest and William Kufua.] J. E. L. 

RHYS AP GRUFFYDD (I132P-1197), 
prince of South Wales, called * Rhys Mwyn- 
fawr ' and * yr Arglwvdd Rhys,^ was son 
of Gruffydd ap Rhys (d, 1137) [q.vj and 
Gwenllian, daughter of Gruffydd ap Cynan 
(Jesus Coll. MS. 20 in Cyjnrodor, viii. 88). 
Bom about 1132, he in 1146 aided his elder 
brother Cadell in the capture of the castles of 
Dinweileir, Carmarthen, and Llanstephan; 
he was with Cadell, too, in his attack upon 
Wiston Castle in 1147. In 1150 he joined 
in the invasion of South Cardiganshire, 
which expelled Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd 
from the district; he and his brothers in 
11 ol carried the war into the tract between 
the Aeron and the Dovey, and almost wholly 
won it. Later in this year Maredudd and 
he burnt Loughor Castle, ravaged Gower, and 
repaired their castle of Dinweileir. In 1153 
they completed the conquest of North Car- 
diganshire, took Tenby by a night surprise, 
and captured also the castles of Aberafan 
and Ystrad C^ngen. Rhys closed the year 
with a foray into Cyfeiliog, the region east 
of Machynlleth. By the departure of Cadell 
this year on a pilgrimage, power fell into the 
hands of the two youths Maredudd and 
Rhys, and the death of the former in 1155 
left Rhys sole ruler of what was held by the 
Welsh in Dyfed, Ceredigion, and Ystrad 
Tywi. In 1 156 he strengthened his northern 
frontier by building a castle at the mouth of 
the Dovey. 

With the substitution of the strong hand 
of Henry II for the anarchy of the previous 
reign, Rny8*8 position became diflicult. He 
made preparations for a conflict in the early 
part of 1158, removing all his valuables to 
the wilds of Ystrad Tywi. Henry, however, 
persuaded him to submit, and in an inters 
view promiaed him Cantref Mawr and an- 



other whole *cantrev.* According to the 
W^elsh authorities this promise was not kept, 
and the forays of W^ alter Clifford, to whom 
Cantref Bychan was given, coupled with the 
establishment of Roger de Clare in Ceredi- 
gion, drove Rhys once more into rebellion 
[see Clare, Roger de]. He captured Clif- 
ford's castle of Llandovery, and burnt those 
of Roger in Ceredigion; in 1159 he de- 
stroyed the castles of Dyfed, and attacked 
Carmarthen, which was, however, relieved 
by Reginald, earl of Cornwall [q. v.] Rhys 
was now beset in Dinweileir by the com- 
bined forces of the English and the North 
Welsh, but he successfully stood the siege. 
He was apparently not again disturbed until 
the spring of 1 163, when Henry, who had 
now returned from the continent, marched 
into South Wales to reduce him to obe- 
dience. The expedition reached Pencader, 
where Rhys was overcome. He returned with 
Henry to England, and on 1 July 1 163 did 
him homage at the council of W^oodstock 
(R. Diceto, Rolls edit. i. 311). But in 1164 
he was again in revolt, destroying castles in 
Ceredigion, and when, in the autumn of 
1165, Henry led an army against the princes 
of North Wales, Rhys was one of the con- 
federate chiefs who met to oppose him at 
Cor wen. The king's failure encouraged him 
to attack Cardigan Castle, which he took at 
the beginning of November, with the aid of 
a clerk, one Rliygyfarch ; Cilgerran also fell 
into his hands, as well as Robert Fitz- 
Stephen, his cousin. Rhys was now master 
agam of Ceredigion; in 1167 he joined the 
princes of Gwynedd in an attack on Powys, 
which gave him the district of Cyfeiliog, and 
afterwards in a long but successful siege of 
the royal castle of Rhuddlan. Next year he 
built a castle at Aber Einion, and twice in- 
vaded Brecknock, the first time unsuccess- 
fully, the second with such a show of power 
as to win for him favourable terms of peace 
from the justiciar, Richard de Lucy [q. v.] 

Rhvs's position was now well assured ; in 
1171 lie rebuilt Cardigan Castle, and reduced 
Owain Cyfeiliog of Powys to submission. 
In the autumn of the same year he took 
advantage of Henry's passage through South 
Wales on his way to Ireland to come to an 
understanding with him ; in return for a 
substantial tribute, the king recognised his 
possession of Ceredigion, Ystrad Tywi, and 
two commotes of Dyfed. The arrangement 
was confirmed on Henry's return at an 
interview between him and Rhys, which 
took place at Laughame in Easter week, 
and, according to the ' Chronicle of the 
Princes,* Rhys was soon after made 'justice 
of all Deheubarth/ In the rebellion of^l 178- 
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1174 he sided with Henry, and in the latter an incident which Giraldus Cambrensis 
year besieged Tutbury, which was held for garded as a signal instance of divine retri- 



Earl Ferrers, with a force of Welshmen (K. 
DiCETO, Rolls edit. i. 384). On 29 June 
1175 he was present at the council of 



bution. Released by his son, Ilywel Sais, 
he had to face in 1195 a plot of the men of 
Ystrad Tywi to depose him in favour of his 



Gloucester, having with him six minor sons Maredudd and Khys, whom he forth- 
princes of South Wales, most of whom were with imprisoned in Ystrad Meurig Castle, 
connected with him by marriage. In May His last campaign was fought in 1196, when 
1177 he did homage to Henry at Oxford he destroved Carmarthen, captured and burnt 
with the other princes of Wales, and re- the castle of Colwyn, burnt the town of 
ceived Meirionydd, a district held b^ Cynan ; Radnor,defeatedliogerMortimer in a pitched 
abOwain Gwynedd until his death m 1174; battle, and took Pain's Castle in Eifael. He 
in the same year he strengthened his hold died on 28 April 1197, and was buried in St. 
on the upper valley of the Wye by building David's Cathedral, where his tomb (of the 
a castle at Rhayader. A struggle with the end of the fourteenth century) is shown in 
sons of Cynan began in 1178, which ended the presbytery. According to the 'Annals 
in their winning back Meirionydd for the of Winchester,' Rhys was at the time of his 
north. death under excommunication in conse- 

Rhys's sons were now old enough to be | quence of an insult inflicted by his sons 
a source of trouble to him. Their ravages upon Peter de Leia ; on the submission of 
induced Henry in 1184 to plan an expedi- Ins son Grufiydd, his body was scourged and 
tion into South Wales, but Rhys met the i absolution pronounced over it. 
king in July at Worcester, and there pro- Rhys married Gwenllian, daughter of 
mised obedience on their behalf. He found, Madog ap Maredudd of Powys, and left a 
however, that they would not accept his : numerous progeny by her and others. His 
terms, and had accordingly to wait upon 1 sons were Rhys Gryg (d. 1234), Grufiydd 
Henry at Gloucester shortlv afterwards and j (d. 1201), Maredudd {d. 1201), Cynwrig (d, 
inform him that peace could not be made. 1237), Iiywel Sais (d. 1199), Maelgwn {d. 
The conflict was nevertheless postponed, and ' 1231),Cadwaladr (</. 1185), Maredudd, arch- 
in 1186 matters were settled bv Ranulf de deacon of Cardigan {d. 1227), Maredudd 
Glanville [q. v.] Rhys afforded archbishop Ddall (rf. 1239), and Morgan (d. 1251). Of 
Baldwin uj. v.] every facility for his tour his daughters, Gwenllian {d. 1236) married 
through \\ ales in 1 188 ; he received him at Ednvfed Fychan and Angharad William 
Radnor, escorted him through a considerable ' FitzMart in; Einion Clud of Eifael and 
portion of his dominions, and entertained him , Einion ap Rhys of Gwerthrynion were also 
at Cardigan. But for the entreaties of his sons-in-law of Rhys. 

wife he would himself have taken the cross. Rhys is generally reckoned the founder of 

the monastery of Strata Florida, now My- 



The death of Henry II, however, once again 
kindled in him the spirit of strife ; he took 



nachlogfur, Cardiganshire. He certainly en- 



by surprise the castles of Llanstephan and dowed it on a liberal scale (Dugdale, v. 
Laugharne, ravaged Penfro, Rhos, and Gower, 632-3), though Giraldus Cambrensis says it 



and was only checked by the resistance of 
Carmarthen. An army was despatched 
under Prince John to quell the southern 
prince, but Rhys, finding himself isolated, 
decided to yield, and in October 1189 came 



owed its foundation (in 1165) to Robert FitE- 
Stephen (^Si)eculum Eccleaiee^ Rolls edit, of 
GiR. Cambr. iv. 152). He was a donor also to 
Whitland and Talley Abbeys. The * Myvy- 
rian Archaiology * contains three poems m 



to Oxford to render the customary homage to i his honour by Cynddelw (2nd edit. pp. 164- 
Richard I. The king, however, was not 167, 171-4), one by Gwynfardd Brycneiniog 
there to receive him ; accordingly he re- (p. 193), and one by Seisyll Bryffwrch (pp. 
turned in great wrath, and appears not to 236-7). The * Chronicle of the Princes' de- 
have tendered homage again. In 1190 he ' scribes a contest for two chairs between 
built a castle at Kidwelly; in the following poets and musicians, held under the patro- 
year, cm 15 Aug., ho deprived his son-in- nage of Rhys at Cardigan in 1176, which is 
law, William FitzMartin, lord of Cemais, of > the earliest instance of an 'eisteddfod.' 
his castle of Nevem^ and gave it,against his [Annales Cambria: Bruts ia Myvyrian Ai- 



oath, to bis son GrufFydd. Further successes 
followed in Dvfed ; in 1192 Lawhaden, and 



chaiology ; Giraldus Cambrensis, Rolls edit of 

• no., w . I'll • . .u 1 A ^ .1. ^^''^**' ^*- ^*- ^^' ®^' ®^' ^^^-^2» ^22, 145; 
m 1193 A\iston, fell into the hands of the Benedictus Abbas. Rolls edit. i. 92, 162. 314, 

Welsh. But Rhys's age now exposed him 317, 355, ji. 87, 97 : Robert of Torigny, Rolla 

to the violence of his ambitious sons; in 1194 edit. p. 251 ; Annales Monastici, Rolls edit, i 

he was imprisoned by them in Nevem Castle, ^ 48, 55, ii. 66, iii. 18.] J. £. L. 
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RHTS OOCH AP RHICERT ( >r. 1300), 
WeLih jpoet, lived at Tir larll in Glainorgan. 
Acoordmg to the lolo MSS. (p. 229), his 
lather was a son of Einion ap CoUwyn, one 
of the figures of the Glamorgan conquest 
legend. Stephens has shown {Literature of 
the Kymnff 2nd edit. pp. 464-6) that this 
parentage is impossible, since Rhys*8 imme- 
diate descendants belong to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and his poetry is of 
the a^ preceding that of Dafydd ap Gwil^ 
[q. T.J lie is in error, no doubt, in stating 
that it is poetij without ' cynghanedd/ but 
the alliteration is not uniformly employed, as 
in later work (Ilanes LlenyddUaeth Gymreigy 
by G^eirydd ap Rhys, pp. 168-9). Rhys*s 
poems (twenty in number) first became 
known through their publication, from a 
manuscript of John Braoford of Tir larll (d, 
1780) in the lolo MSS. (pp. 228-61) ; his 
name was previously almost unknown. They 
are mostly love poems, marked by much feli- 
city of expression and a keen appreciation of 
natunil beauty, qualities in which Rhys an- 
ticipates Dafydd ap Gwilym, his younger 
contemporary and poetic heir. He was the 
father of Rhys Brydydd or Rhys Llwyd of 
Llan Haran, a poet of the end of the four- 
teenth century {Mytyrian Archaioloyy, 2nd 
edit. p. 826 ; lolo MSS. pp. 200, 289). 

[Aathorities cited.] J. E. L. 

RHYS GOCH ERYRI, i.e. of Snow- 
IWNIA (1310.^-1400?), Welsh poet, was the 
son of Dafydd ab lorwerth of Hafod garegog, 
near l^d Gelert, a freeholder and descen- 
dant of Collwyn ap Tangno, who founded 
one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales. 
If the traditions are correct which assert 
that he sang in the presence of Edward of 
Carnarvon and also to Owain Glyndwr, he 
must have lived during the greater part of 
the fourteenth century. In the account 

gven in the lolo MSS. (p. 97) of the * three 
isteddfods of revival,' Rhys is said to have 
attended the second, held about 1329 at the 
house of Llywelyn ap Gwilym of Dol Goch 
in Emlyn, and in a contest with Sion Cent 
to have composed the best * moliangerdd ' or 
laudatory poem, though beaten as regards 
the * wenfferdd * or religious ode. In all pro- 
bability the poem printed in lolo MSS. (pp. 
307-10) is addressed by Rhys to this Llyw- 
elyn, whom he praises for his poetic skill 
and invites to North Wales. Another poem 
shows Rhys as the rival in love of his neigh- 
bour and fellow-bard, Dafydd Nanmor [q. v.] 
Seven of Rhvs (^och*8 poems have been 
printed : viz. ihree in * Gorchestion Beirdd 
Cymru ' (2nd edit. pp. 124-131), two in the 
*Brython' (iii. 451, iv. 807), one in the 
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lolo MSS. (pp. 307-10), and one in Sir John 
Wvnn's * History of the Gwydir Family ' 
(ed. 1878, pp. 39, 40). A large number still 
remain unpnnted in the Cymrodorion MSS. 
in the British 'Muaeum (Cymrodorion Trans- 
actions, 1822, i. 179-95). Rhys was buried 
at Bedd Gelert, and left a daughter Margaret, 
who married leuan ap Rhys. 

[Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru ; History of the 
Gwydir Family, ed. 1878, p. 39 w.] J. E. L. 

RHYS (or RICE) ap THOMAS (1449- 
1525), supporter of Henry VII, third son of 
Thomas ap Gruffydd ap Nicolas of Newton, 
Carmarthenshire, and his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Gruffydd of Abermar- 
lais, was bom in 1449. When about twelve 
years of age he accompanied his father to 
the court of Philip of Burgundy ; the two 
returned to Wales about 1467, and not long 
after the father and his sons Morgan and 
David died, leaving Rhys in possession of an 
extensive property in South-west Wales. 
During the reign of Edward IV he organised 
his tenants and neighbours into a tighting 
force of several thousand men. The author 
of the life in the * Cambrian Register * re- 
presents Rhys as favourable to the Earl of 
Richmond (afterwards Henry VII) at the 
time of Buckingham's rebellion in 1483, and 
asserts that Richard III demanded his son 
as a hostage. But he was, on the contrary, 
in receipt of an annuity of forty marks from 
the king (Gairdner, Itichard III, pp. 271- 
272), wno seems to have suspected nothing 
until the last moment. It was early in 1485 
that the Welsh leader, through his friend 
Trahaeam Morgan of Kidwelly, entered into 
communications with Henry, and finally 
promised to support him if he landed in 
South Wales. When the landing was car- 
ried out in August, Rhys took up arms, and 
a meeting with Henry soon took place. The 
story of a meeting at Milford, when Rhys, 
in literal fulfilment of an oath, allowed the 
earl to step over his body, deserves no credit. 
In the battle of Bos worth (22 Aug.) Rhys 
and his forces rendered valuable aid, and he 
was knighted by Henry on the field. On 
3 Nov. 1485 he received a grant for life of the 
offices of constable, lieutenant, and steward 
of the crown-lordship of Brecknock, and on 
the 6th a similar grant of the offices of 
chamberlain of South W^ales * in the counties 
of Kermerden and Cardigan,* and steward of 
the lordship of Builth (Campbell, Materials 
for a History of the Keign of Henry VII, i. 
106, 109). He led a troop of English horse 
at Stoke (16 June 1487), and was one of the 
captains of the abortive expedition to France 
of October 1492 (Bacon, Hist of Henry VII). 
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In the battle of Blackheath (17 June 1497) | Latin language, and at Padua a Latin trea- 
he had command of fifteen hundred horse, tise, 'De Italica) lingu® pronunciatione.' 
took J>or(l Audley prisoner, and was created ' After a long residence abroad he returned 
knight-banneret on the field ; he was one of to England and practised as a physician, 
the cr^mpany who later in the year pursued settling at Blaen Uwm Llwch, at the foot of 
Perk in War beck to Beaulieu Abbey (Bacon), the Brecknock Beacons. He had been urged, 
On '22 April 150o he was elected a knight of some years before making his home in Breck- 
the Garter. He fought in the French expe- nocksnire, by Sir Edward Stradlin^ [a. v.l 
dition of 151.% and received soon after the to publish a Welsh grammar, and in l59z 
ofiico of seneschal and chancellor of the his * Cambrobrytannicae Cymraecseve linguse 
lordships of Haverfordwest and Khos. He institutiones et rudimenta ' appeared in 
died in the spring of 1525 (AxsTis, Hegister London. The I^atin text (a large part of 
of the. darter^ 1724, ii. 292 j, and was buried which has reference to W'elsh prosody) is 
at Carmarthen in the Greyfriars' Church, preceded by a dedication to Sir Ea ward, who 
whence his body was afterwards removed to bore the expense of publication, by Latin 
St. Pett;r*8. The torn)) was restored in 1865. complimentary verses by Camden and John 

Uhys married, first, Eva (called by Dwnn Stradling, a Latin address to the reader by 
Mabli), daughter of Henri apGwilym of Cwrt Humphrey Prichard of Bangor, and Khyss 
Henri, by whom he had one son, Gruftydd; own W'elsh preface. Wood asserts tTbat 
and, secondly, Janet {d, 15*55), daughter of Khys died a papist, but Prichard calls him 
Thomas Math(?ws of IJadyr. Glamorganshire, * eincene religionis propagandfe avidissimus,' 
and widow of Thomas Stradling. A list of his though the purpose attributed to him of 
natural children is given in the* Cambrian Re- issuing his grammar in order to aid the 
gister * (i. 144). One of I^ewis Glyn Cothi's ' readers of the Welsh bible of 1588 seems to 
poems (ihI. 1837, i. 163-H) is in his honour. It have been an afterthought of his friends. 
IS clear ho played an important part in the j He introduced into his grammar a new or- 
revolution which placed Henry Vll on the thography, which was followed by Myddel- 
throne; and Fuller remarks that * well might ' ton (1593 and 1003) and Henry Perry 
he give him a Garter by whose effectual help ' (1595), but never won general acceptance, 
he had recovered a crown '( Worthies, 1602). ' A manuscript translation by him of Aris- 

[A full biogniphy, written about 1635 by a 1 totle*s 'Metaphysics' into Welsh is said to 
descendant, was printwl in vol. i. of the Cam- have once existed in the library of Jesus 
brian Hcgibtor (pp. 49-144). It depends too | College, Oxford, llhys died in 1609, leaving 
much on tradition to bo altogether trustworthy, a son W^alter, who was vicar of Brecon from 



yK containH much important information. Other 
sources arn the chronicles of Polydore Virgil, 



1576 to 1621 (Jones, History of Breconshire, 
ii. 51). 



Hall, (Jrafton. HolinshtHl. and Speed; Bacon's . [Woods Athenje Oxon. ; tract by E. Gamage 
IiiHt. of liimry MI; Dwnns Heraldic \ isita- \^ notes to T ~ 



. ^ . . , T> • o , ^ I - - " Taliesin Williams's Doom of Colyn 

/v°!^^l^?,Li^^"_'*i'^^n ^^''*^^ l^SZ; Rowlandss Llyfryddiaeth y 

CjTnry, pp. 57-68; Fosters Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714.1 J. E. L. 



GttinlniT'8 J{ichard III.] J. E. L. 

RHYS, lOAX DAFYDI), or John 
David (loiU 16()9), Welsh grammarian. 



RHYS, MORGAN (1710P-1779), Welsh 



was born in loiU at Llan P'aet hi u. Angle- | hymn- writer, was bom about 1710 in the 
soy. His father, Dafydd lihys, was, ac- ! neighbourhood of Llandovery. At first one 
cording to the traditional story (which is ! of Griffith Jones of LlanDdowror*s travelling 
imperfectly corn)borated), a son of Rhys schoolmasters, he afterwards kept school on 




Jane Stradling of St. Donat's in that county. 
Dafydd married, it is said, one of the bride's 
attendants ; on the death of both in a few 
years their son John was brought up at St. 
Donat's, and educated with the Stradlings. 
It is certain he was in December 1555 a 



early joined the Calvinistic methodists, and 
was a member and preacher of the Cilycwm 
Society. He died in August 1779, and was 
buried at Llan Fvnydd. 

He first appeared as a hymn-writer in 
17(>0, when twenty-two hymns from his pen 



student of Christ (^hurch, Oxford, but left 1 were published at Carmarthen. In 1764 a 




^ at Venice an Italian work on the 



. . . ^ » %U««V. «V«.V «« W|*M.«« M.MM. M., ,■>, tm f0Urth| 

all at Carmarthen. JPurther editiona were 
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published in 1808 (Carmarthen), 1831 (Mei^ 
thyr^, and 1841 (Aberystwyth). In 1767 
another collection, entitled * Golwg ar dduU 
y byd hwn yn myned heibio * (* A Prospect 
of now the fashion of this world passeth 
away *), was printed at Carmarthen, while a 
third, issued m 1770 or 1771 from the same 
press, bore the title 'Golwg ar y ddinas 
noddfa ' A I'rospect of the city of refuge *). 
In 1770 Khys published an elegy on several 
prominent metnodist divines (Carmarthen) ; 
liowlands also mentions three collections of 
reltgiouA verse by him, which he assigns to 
1774. Khys was a facile composer, and 
many of his hymns are in constant use at 
the present day. 

[Llyfryddiaetb y Cymry, by Rowlands ; Hanes 
Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, by Ashton, pp. 365-8 ; 
Methfxlistiaeth Cymru, 18A4, ii. 4'>0; Sweet 
Singers of Wales, by Elvet Lewis, pp. 70-4.] 

J. Ci. Lit 

RHYSBRACH, JOHN MICHAEL 
(1093 y- 1 770), sculptor. [See K ysbrack.] 

RIALL, Sir PIIIXEAS (1775-1850), 
general, born on 15 Dec. 1775, was third son 
of Phineas Riall of Hevwood, co. Tipperary, 
and of Catherine, daughter of Charles Cald- 
well of Dublin. He obtained a commission 
as ensign in the 92nd foot on 31 Jan. 1794, 
and became lieutenant on 28 Feb., and captain 
on 31 May. On 8 Dec. in the same year he 
obtained a majority in the 128th foot, but that 
regiment was reduced soon afterwards, and 
he remained unattached till April 1804, when 
he became major in the 15th foot. lie had 
been made a brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
1 Jan. 1800. 

The 15th foot (first battalion) went to 
the West Indies in 18a5, and in 1809-10 it 
took part in the expeditions under General 
Sir George Beckwith [q.v.] against Martinique 
and Guadeloupe. In both cases liiall com- 
manded a brigade. He was praised in des- 
patches, and received the medal with clasp. 
In the reduction of the Saintes Islands, which 
followed upon the capture of Martinique, he 
Tolunteered to storm Fort Morelli with his 
regiment, but the risk was thought too great. 
He was made brevet colonel on 25 July 1810, 
and on 27 Dec. of that year he obtained the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the 69th foot. 

On 4 June 1813 he was promoted major- 
general, and in September he was sent out 
to Canada, which was at that time hard 

Pressed by the troops of the United States. 
le waa employed in Upper Canada, and 
during the winter he destroved Buffalo 
and other villages on the south side of the 
Niairara in reprisal for the burning of Newark. 
In July 1814a force of four thousand Ameri- 



cans under General Brown crossed the 
Niagara and took Fort Erie. Riall had only 
fifteen hundred regulars and six hundred 
militia and Indians, but he advanced to meet 
Brown, and attacked him on the 5th at Street's 
Creek. He was repulsed with a loss of more 
than five hundred men, and fell back on the 
intrenched camp of Chippewa, near the Falls. 
Fearing that his communications would be 
cut off, he retired in the latter part of the 
month towards Niagara, but was met by 
General Drummond, who was bringing up 
reinforcements. These raised the Britisn 
strength only to two thousand eight hundred 
men, but they consisted of veteran regiments 
from the Peninsula. Drummond at once 
attacked the Americans (25 July), and, after 
several hours* fighting, drove them back on 
Fort Erie. Riall was severely wounded 
(losing an arm), and was taken prisoner. 
Drummond wrote of him : * His bravery, 
zeal, and activity have always been con- 
spicuous.* 

He was appointed governor of Grenada on 
18 Feb. 1816, and remained there for some 
years. He was promoted lieutenant-general 
on 27 Majr 1825, and general on 23 Nov. 1841. 
He was given the colonelcy of the 74th foot 
on 20 May 1835, and transferred to his old 
regiment, the 15th foot, on 24 April 1846. 
He was knighted in 1833, having been made 
K.C.H. two years before. He died at Paris 

I on 10 Nov. 1850. In December 1819 he 

! married Elizabeth Scarlett. 

! [Gent. Mag. 1861, i. 202; Royal Military 
Calendar, iii. 229; Annual Eegister, 1814, p. 
199, &c.; Cannon's Kecords of the Fifteenth 
Regiment; James's Military Occurrences he- 
tween Great Britain and America; Moron's 
Celebrated Canadians.] E. M. L. 

RICARDO, DAVID (1772-1823), eco- 
nomist, born on 19 April 1772, was third 
child of a ' numerous family.* His father 
was a Jew, born in Holland, who settled in 
England early in life, where he became a 
member of the stock exchange, made money, 
and was respected for ability and integrity. 
David was educated partly in England, and 
during his twelfth and thirteenth years of 
age at an uncle*8 in Holland. He had no 
classical training, and was employed in his 
father's business at the age of fourteen. Two 
years later he was entrusted to take two of 
nis brothers to Holland. He married, on 
20 Dec. 1793, soon after attaining his majo- 
rity, Priscilla Anne, daughter of Edward 
Wilkinson, esq. The elder Kicardo was a 
strict adherent to the faith of his ancestors, 

I and it seems that some discord arose when 
David, about this period, abandoned his early 

. creed, although it is added that the son 
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always retained the ' sincerest affection and 
respect for his father.' He had, however, to 
set up in business for himself, and the chief 
members of the stock exchange, we are told, 
showed their respect for him by voluntarily 
offering their support. Kicardo was eminently 
well qualified for success in business. His 
coolness of head, his powers of calculation, 
and his sound judgment enabled him to turn 
to account the opportunities offered in a time 
of un])recedent«d financial disturbances. He 
not onlv made a fort une, but acquired a higher 
reputation than had ever been gained by a 
man in a similar position. 

Ricardo, though his literary education had 
been neglected, was a man of too much in- 
tellectual activity to be absorbed in the 
details of business. He was interested in 
the scientific movements which were attract- 
ing general attention at the end of the cen- 
tury. He fitted up a laboratory, formed a 
collection of minerals, and was one of the 
original members of the Geological Society 
(founded in 1807). 

In 1799, while staying at Bath for his 
wife's health, he first met with Adam Smith's 
* Wealth of Nations,' and became interested in 
the scientific treatment of economical ques- 
tions. The result of his inquiries first appeared 
in 1809, wlien the state of the currency was 
causing general alarm. Uicardowas induced 
by James Perry [(j. v.l to publish some letters 
upon the subject m the* Morning Chronicle,' 
of which Perry was then editor. The first of 
them appeared on 6 Sept. 1 809, and they were 
collected in a pamphlet which went througli 
four editions. The famous bullion committee, 
appointed in 1810, made a report which was 
in almost complete agreement with Kicardo's 
principles. It attributed the depreciation of the 
currency to the excessive issues of the Bank 
of England, and recommended a resumption 
of cash payments in two years. The report 
was much criticised, and especially by Charles 
Bosamjuet [q. v.], in a pamphlet of * Prac- 
tical Observations.' Tothisllicardo published 
a reply in 1811, which was completely vic- 
torious, and Bosanquet 8 errors, according to 
Copleston {Letter to Sir li. Peel, 1819), only 
served to show the abilities of his opponent. 
Ilicardo's growhig reputation as an authority 
on economics led to warm friendships with 
Mai thus and with James Mill. 

In 1815 Ricardo published a pamphlet 
upon the influence of a low price of com 
upon profits. Malthus and West had recently 
put forward the theory of rent which is gene- 
rally named after Ricardo. Malthus was 
nr of some degree of protection for 
ire, and Ricardo argues that this is 
ent with Malthus's own theory of 



rent. Ricardo aims at carrying out the ap- 
plication more lo^cally than it« originator. 
In 1816 Ricardo, in another pamphlet, pro- 
posed his well-known scheme for maintain- 
ing the value of banknotes bj making them 
exchangeable not for gold coins, but for 
standard bars of gold bullion. The scheme 
was adopted in 1819 in Peel's act for the 
resumption of cash payments, but was aban- 
doned on account of the temptation to forgery 
given by the substitution of one-pound notes 
for sovereifirns. 

Ricardo had now become a leading autho- 
rity upon economical questions. I lis pam- 
phlets showed both his practical knowledge 
and his logical acuteness. They prove that he 
had worked out his general principles, though 
only dealing with their application to par- 
ticular problems. His frienos, and especially 
James Mill, entreated him to give a more 
systematic exposition of his theories, and the 
result was the publication, in 1817, of his 
main work, * Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation.' The theories of previous econo- 
mists had, as he says in his preface, been 
vac'dlating and inconclusive from their igno- 
rance of the true theory of rent. By show- 
ing the relation of this theory- to their 
inquiries, he would be able to exhibit 
systematically the relation between rent, 
profit, and wages, and to trace the incidence 
of taxes. Ricardo was fully sensible of his 
own literary defects, and the book is often 
hard to follow. It assumes a knowledge of 
Adam Smith, and introduces, without 
adequate notice, special meanings of terms 
differently used by others. But whatever 
its faults of style, the book was well received, 
and made an era in economic inquiries. James 
Mill and McCulloch, his Hwo and only 
genuine disciples,' as Mill says in a letter 
after his death (Bain, James 'Mill, p. 211), 
did their best to propagate his teaching, and 
the treatise was accepted as the orthodox 
manifesto of the so-called * classical ' political 
economy. 

Ricardo bought the estate of Oatcombe 
Park in Gloucestershire about the end of 
1813. He retired from business in the fol- 
lowing year. He ser\'ed as sheriff in 1818. 
He became, early in 1819, member for the 
Irish borough of Portarlington, in which 
there were about twelve constituents. Ri- 
cardo had never been in Ireland, and pro- 
bably bought the borough. Hewasre-elect«d 
in 1820, and held the seat till his death. An 
account of his votes and speeches, taken 
from Hansard, is given bv Mr. Cannan in 
tlie 'Economic Journal' (iv. 249-61, 409- 
423). Ricardo, though an independent 
thinker, agreed almost unreservedly with 
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the policy of the radical party of the period. 
He epoke and voted for parliamentary re- 
form and the ballot. Mr. Cannan points out 
that the speech upon the ballot printed at the 
end of his works is erroneously identified by 
McCuUoch with that of 24 April 1823, and, if 
made, is not reported in ' Hansard.' He voted 
et^lily against the * Six Acts *and the Foreign 
Enlistment and Alien Acts. He denounced 
vigorously all religious prosecutions, espe- 
cially that of Itichard Canile [q^. v.] His au- 
thority was naturally of most weight in finan- 
cial matters. He wrote to McCulloch that 
he was so frightened by the sound of his own 
voice that he should probably think it wisest 
to give silent votes. He gradually overcame 
the difficulty, and was received with the re- 
spect due to a specialist in his own depart- 
ment. His first conspicuous appearance, ac- 
cording to McCullochfWas on 24 May 1819, 
when he rose, after being 4oudly called upon 
from all sides of the house,' to support PeeFs 
measure for the resumption of cash payments. 
He attacked the com laws, though he ad- 
mitted that a moderate duty might be re- 
quired to counteract special burdens upon 
agriculture. He attacked the usury laws, 
supported Huskisson's repeal of the Spital- 
fielas Acts, and generally opposed every kind 
of bounty and restriction. He was added, 

rn his election, to a select committee upon 
poor laws, upon which he appears, from 
his letters to McOulloch, to have had great 
inflaence. In the same year he was a 
member of a committee appointed by a 

Siblic meeting (20 June 1819) to examine 
wen's schemes [see under Owen, Robebt]. 
Ricardo, however, carefully explained that 
he did not agree with Owen's socialism and 
objections to the use of machinery. He sup- 

Sirted a scheme, suggested at this time by a 
r. Woodson, for enabling the poor to buy 
annuities. An elaborate plan for this pur- 
pose had been prepared by Bentham in 1797 
(Bentham, Works, viii. 409 &c.) Ricardo 
also supported the utilitarians and Joseph 
Home in their demands for retrenchment. 
He declared, on 3 April 1822, that he had 
voted for every reduction of taxes that had 
been proposed during the session. All taxes 
were oaa, and, except to avoid a deficit, he 
would vote for none, considering that a sur- 
plus would be an insuperable temptation to 
increased expenditure. His most remarkable 
plan was to pay off the national debt at once 
Dv an assessment upon all the property of 
the country. He finally convinced himself 
that this operation might be carried out in a 
vear (11 March 1823) (for some character- 
istic remarks upon this scheme see Cobbett, 
PoHHcal Works, vi. 7, 193, 326). In all these 



matters Ricardo represented the favourite 
views of the utilitarians. He was a member 
of the Political Economy Club, founded in 
April 1821, of which the nucleus, according 
to Professor Bain {James Mill, p. 198), was a 
small knot of economists who had been in the 
habit of meeting at Ricardo's house. Ricardo 
was a frequent attendant during the follow- 
ing two years. The only subject which he 
appears to have introduced was the effect of 
machinery upon wages (4 Feb. 1822; Minutes 
of Political Economy Club, privately printed, 
1882 ; cf. art. Tookb, Thomas). 

Ricardo wrote a few occasional pieces after 
the * Principles.' He contributed in 1820 to 
the supplement of the * Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica,' in which Mill was also writing an 
essay * upon the Funding System,* and in 
1882 published a pamphlet upon protection, 
which McCulloch considers to be his master- 
piece in this kind. He also put together 
some notes upon his differences with Mal- 
thus, which McCulloch considered to be of 
too little interest for publication. 

Miss Edgeworth visited the Ricardos at 
Gatcombe in 1821, and gives an account of 
his family and * delightfully pleasant house.' 
She says that he was charming in conversa- 
tion; perpetually starting new game, and 
never arguing for victory. He took part in 
charades, and represented a coxcomb very 
drolly. Altogether she thouglit him one of 
the most agreeable and least formal persons 
she had ever met (Life and Letters of 
Maria Edgeworth, ii. 379). In July 1822 
he travelled to the continent with a family 
party, visited Holland, where he saw some 
of his Dutch relations, including a well- 
known Dutch poet, T. da Costa (1798-1860), 
went by the Rnine to Switzerland, where he 
was warmly received by Dumont at Geneva, 
and discussed economic questions with Sis- 
mondi, and, after visiting the north of Italy, 
returned through France in November. His 
letters describing this tour to children in 
England were privately printed in 1891, and 
give a very pleasant impression of amiability 
and good temper. His family held, it appears, 
that any chila ' could impose upon him.' At 
this time he was in apparently good health, 
and able to take long walks. He had been, 
he adds, in the habit of taking walks nearly 
as long, * with Mr. Mill.' In the following 
autumn he was at Gatcombe, and preparing 
a pamphlet upon a scheme for establishing a 
national bank, when a trouble in the ear to 
which he had been subject took a serious 
form. He died on 11 Sept. 1823. The news, 
as Mrs. Grote says, affected James Mill so 
deeply as to reveal a previously unsuspected 
tenderness of heart, and she had never seen 
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for logical purposes, is not clear. Professor 
Marshall, in his * Principles of Economics,' 

y 1 has discussed Ricardo's views very fully. 

- His ' rehabilitation ' of Ricardo is discussed 



George Cirote 'so oppressed by any event 
before ' (Baix, Jametf Mill, p. 211). * 

Ricardo seems to have been a man of ver\' 
kindly and attractive nature. His correspon- 
dence with Malthus (see below) shows a by Professor W. J. Ashley in the * Economic 
warm friendship, which was not interrupted ; Journal' for September 1891. Discussions 
by keen discussions of wide differences of of Ricardo's theories are contained in all 
opinion. Another correspondence, with Mc- treatises upon the history of the subject. 
Culloch,froml816tol823(see below), shows Ricardo's works are: 1. 'High Price of 
similar qualities, besides containing some Bullion, a proof of the depreciation of Bank 
interesting remarks upon his parliamentary Notes,' 1810. 2. 'Reply to Mr. Bosanquet's 
career, and the differences between himself Practical Observations on the Report of the 
and his disciple. Mill speaks of twelve years Bullion Committee,' 1811. 8. * Essay on the 
of 'most delightful intercourse,' during which Influence of a Low Price of Com on the 
he had been the confidant of all Ricardo's Profits of Stock,' 1815. 4. ' Proposals for 
thoughts, both upon public and private atiairs. an Economical and Secure Currency, with 

McCulloch savs that Ricardo contributed obser\'ations on the Profits of the Bank of 




jighbourhood of Gatcombe. He left a piediaBritannica'). 

widow and seven children. His eldest son, Economy and Taxation,' lSl7, 1819, and 
Osman (1795-1881), inherited the estate of 1821. The best edition, with introduction and 

Bromesberrow in Gloucestershire, and was notes by Professor E. C. K. Qonner, was 

M.P. for the city of Worcester from 1847 to published in 1891. 7. 'On Protection to 

1865. The second, David (1803-1864), M.P. Ajrriculture,' 1822. 8. ' Plan for the Esta- 

for Stroud from December 1832 to May 1833, I blishment of a National Bank,' 1824. 

succeeded to Gatcombe,and the third, Morti- Some ' Observations* on parliamentary re- 

mer,entered the army, becoming a captain in form were published by McCulloch in the 

the 2nd lifeguards, and died in 1876. Of his | ' Scotsman ' of 24 April 1824, and are in- 

four daughters, Henrietta married Thomas eluded in the works, as are notes for a speech 

Clutterbuck, Priscilla married Anthony Aus- on the ballot. The collected works, including 

ten, and Fanny Edward Austen. An en- , the above, with a life by McCulloch, first 

f raving from a portrait by J. Phillips is pre- ' appeared in 1846, and have been reprinted, 

xed to his * AVorks.' ! Letters from Ricardo are included in the 

Ricardo was the principal founder of what ' Melanges et Correspondance de J. B. Say,' 

has been called the classical school of poli- 1833. An interesting set of letters to Malthus 

ticaleconomv. The main doctrines, expounded I was edited by Mr. Bonar in 1887. The corre- 

byMcOullocliand James Mill, wereaccepted spondence with McCulloch has been edited 

by John Stuart Mill, with considerable modifi- for the American Economical Association by 

cations, in the most authoritative treatise Dr. J. II. Hollander (1896) (see Quarterly 

of the next generation. His theory was Journal of Economics (Boston) of January 

expounded by De Quincey (De Quincey's 1890, and Economic Journal of January 

writings upon this topic are collected in his 1896). The originals are now in the British 

WorkA^ vol. ix. 1890), who answered some Museum (Addit. MS. 34545), where there is 

criticisms by Malthus and Samuel Bailey also a letter to Bentham of 1811, and some 

[q.v.] Ricardo has been attacked by writers others. A third set of letters to H. Trower, 

oi the hintorical school for the abstract nature partly in private possession and partly at 

of his writings, while Jevons and others have University College, London, is also announced 

sharply criticised his theory of value. His for publication. 

lettersto McCulloch show that he was himself i • • r r»- i . ,* 

far from satisfied with his own conclusions. , [TJ'®/^^®^?^,^^?J^^'!^^ *^°! Ricardo s life are 

The theory that value is proportional solely to ^\ Life by McC iilloch prefixed to the works, 

the labour embodied was taken up by Afarx j^"^^ ^ Y y^^^ i^.^^^^ tn .Tr!!JE«? ''S^ ^Y' 

,,, -I-. -^ iTi^ tuary for 1824, attributed to a brother. See also 

and other socialist writers, and anplied to j^^^j^-^^ ^ife of James Mill and Personal Life of 

consetiuences which Ricardo would have cer- (. .j^^^^ ^^p gg 40. Some letters to Maria 

tamly repudiated. De (^iincey, in his Logic Rdgeworth and others are in possession of Mr. 

of rohtical Economy,' has already noticed Frank Ricardo of Bromesberrow Place, Ledbury, 

this application. How far the * iron law* of who has kindly given information. A study of 

wages, which is supposed to result from his Ricardo's life and work by J. H. Hollander of 

principles, was regarded by Ricardo himself the Johns Hopkins University is in prepare- 

''A a statement of facts, or as a mere postulate tiun.] L. S. 
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BICARDO. JOHN LEWIS (1812- 
1862), fiee-trader, the son of Jacob Kicardo, 
financier^ and nephew of David Ricardo [q. y.l 
waa bom in 1812. In early life he showed 
great athletic prowess, on one occasion riding 
% spirited horse, barebacked, up a staircase 
ana into a dining-room at Aylesbury. He 
had chosen the army as his profession, when 
he was induced, on the death of his father, 
to continue the financial business in which 
the latter had been engaged. In 1841 he 
became M.P. for Stoke-upon-Trent, and, in 
conjunction with Charles Pelham Yilliers 
ana others, advocated the repeal of the com 
laws and the navigation laws, of which he 
made a special study. It was partly owing 
to his exertions that the stade tolls on the 
Elbe were abolished. He retained the seat 
for Stoke until his death. 

An able administrator, Ricardo took a 
leading part in the promotion of the electric 
telegrapn. He established in 1846 the Elec- 
tric Telegraph Company, of which he was 
chairman for ten years. While acting in 
that capacity he introduced franked message 

e.pers and the employment of female clerks, 
e was chairman of the North Staffordshire 
Railway Company from the time of its con- 
struction untu his death ; of the Norwegian 
Trunk Railway, for the construction of which 
he contracted jointly with Sir Samuel Mor- 
ton Peto [q. v.j and Thomas Brassey [q. v.] ; 
of the Metropolitan Railway Company ; and 
director of the London and Westminster 
Bank. He died at Lowndes Square, London, 
on 20 Aug. 1862. He married, in 1841, 
Katherine, daughter of General the Hon. Sir ' 
Alexander Duff, and sister of James Duff, | 
fifth earl of Fife, leaving a son, Augustus 
Lewis Ricardo, captain in the grenadier 
guards, who died without issue in 1871. 

Ricardo published, among other pamphlets, 
1. ' The Anatomy of the Navigation Laws,* 
London, 1847, 8vo. 2. * The War Policy of 
Commerce,' London, 1855, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1862, ii. 495; Athenaeum. 1862, 
ii. 278 ; Eloctrician, 1862.] W. A. S. H. 

BICART, ROBERT C/f. 1478), town 
clerk of Bristol, was a lay brother of the 
fraternity of the Kalendars, an ancient ^uild 
attached to the church of All Saints, Bristol. 
He was perhaps the vestry clerk of that 
church, for the parish minute-book appears 
to have been written by him from 1466 to 
1478. He was elected common clerk of the 
town on 29 Sept. 1478 (the eighteenth of 
Edward IV, cf. Kaiendar, p. 1), and held 
that office till 1608 or 1509 (i6. p. 49, and 
preface p. iii). It is somewhat improbably 
conjectured that he was a chantry priest at 
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All Saints. The name was not uncommon 
at Bristol y where a Reginald Riccard was 
steward in 1267, Arthur Rycarte sheriff in 
1558, and Philip Ricart town clerk in 1519. 
The will of a Robert Riccarde of Bristol was 
proved in the prerogative court of Canter- 
bury on 26 March 1504. 

At the bidding of William Spencer, who 
was mayor of Bristol in 1478-9, Ricart 
compiled a book, to be known as the ' Mayor's 
Register ' or * Mayor's Kaiendar,' to form a 
record of the ancient usages and customs of 
the town. The book is divided into six parts, 
the first three relating to the history, the 
last three to the local customs and laws. 
It was edited by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith 
for the Camden Society in 1872. Leland 
(Itinerary, vii. 87) appears to quote it as ' a 
little book of the Antiquities ot the house of 
Kalendaries in Brightstow.' Entries made 
by Ricart are found also in the * Great Red 
Book/ the ' Book of Wills,' and the * Little 
Red Book,' among the Bristol archives. 

[Smith 8 Preface to Kicart's Kaiendar ; Rogers's 
Kalendars of All Hallowen, Brystowe, p. 166 ; 
Barrett's History of Bristol, p. 466; Mrs. Qreen's 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century.] C. L. K. 

RICAUT. [See Rtcaut.] 

RICCALTOUN, ROBERT (1691-1769), 
Scottish presbyterian divine, and friend of 
James Thomson, the poet, was bom in 1691 
at Earlshaugh, near Jedburgh, where his 
father was a farmer. He was educated at 
Jedburgh grammar school and Edinburgh 
University, but owing to his father's death 
he had to take charge of the farm. At the 
same time he so diligently pursued theological 
studies that without goinc^ through the divi- 
nity hall he was licensed to preach by the 
presbytery of Kelso in March 1717. After 
having been for some years assistant to the 
Rev. Archibald Deans, minister of Bowden, 
he was in 1725 ordained to the parish of 
Hopekirk, where he continued till his death, 
17 Sept. 1769. In August 1724 he married 
Anna Scott, who predeceased him, 4 Oct. 
1704. A son John succeeded his father in the 
parish. A daughter Margaret (1731-1786) 
married William Armstrong, the parish 
schoolmaster of Hopekirk, and was mother 
of Adam Armstrong, major-general in the 
service of Alexander I of Russia, and of 
Robert Armstrong, lieutenant-general in the 
same service and director of the imperial mint 
at St. Petersburg. 

Riccaltoun was a man of ability, of fine 
imaginative power, and extensive learning, 
and he will be remembered as having be- 
friended and encouraged James Thomson, 
author of the 'Seasons.' Riccaltoun was 
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t-:Lvr ■/. fcn .o-e .-n ■ Wlz::*-r/ ii: ff'T-r.rlii ^sH caurt in this obscure position, until, 

Lifc^r^ -arLlcr*. rrs: hj-^^^r-*; in Sir^jTr** 'Mi*- on :be dismissal of Marr's French secretary, 

otliAr.j' ;n iTiV'. -srirrn :: ws.4 fc::r.b «:■=•£ :v RaulrT, in December lofU,he was chosen to 

J>av:'i Millrt '-3. t/ Ti^-z liV.-rr s-sems ai sucored him. The office was not necessarily 

£r>r tv liiTr c. .i!:':«r£kr.c>r-i tI-t ill j<:::u b:i: an important one, and the selection of Riccio 

tjzxLv.iA irfr-jmLl* ejll'e^?:-riw:.rk*- In IT+J for it secerns to have caused no remark. It 

th*r >irr r-5ipj«*rri 13 tie ' »'Trn:l-c2iAn** M»- ii now known, however, to have been coin- 

^az:L.r.* :ti ij:L:.r l^inr riven a* 'a Sc::5 ciieni with the be^nnings of an important 

cl*:r;r!TnAn-' In \<mj i: arfcin apprirt-i in the change in the queen's poUcv. She had now 

aam-r piWica'ijn- wi*h r^niiris bv PrTer apparently taken the resolution to be the 

C inn:n;L'ii%m« who f .-ini a? ilzSeuIty in a?- piloT of her own political destiny — uncon- 

^izriinz i*s autLor-Lipro Ille.^ltOiii:. W'hra tr>iltfd by the Scottish lords, an<f even un- 

Jame-s Thoms-»n was •rn?arei in 17-0 on hi< a-ivisei by her uncle of Lorraine. She was 

ownp>:m on 'Winter.* he fully ackn?wlt>i^e»i embarking on designs the secrets of which 

hi.^ iri'lebi-^ncs* to hi* early fri-end, wh'ee c?uld not be safely confided to a secretaiy of 

odfc ^n t'^e iam»r topic. as he stat^. "first put French nationality : and that it was his 

the de^i'^m into my head. In i: are s^me trustworthiness rather than his knowledge 

m&**erlv itrjkrs that awakrne-i me.* of French that cdmmended Riccio to her 




trov'rrrv/ entitled *A .Sober Inquiry into the P. 109 ». It has even been supposed that 

Oro'jnd-s of the prei^ent Difierences in the urom the beginning Riccio was the secret 

Church of .Scotland ' (1723). Riccaltoun's agent of the pope, and that his employment 

' VVork.") ' appeared posthumously in 3 vols, as ' valet de chambre * and musician was a 

8vo, Kdinbiinrh, 1771-:^, and • tetters to a mere blind to conceal the real nature of his 

Friend * in tlie * Edinburgh Christian In- duties. Of this there is, however, no proof; 

St met or,' vol. vi. There has been erroneously and the supposition is irreconcileable with 

attributed to him a work by the Rev. Dun- the fact that, while the pope was averse 




\\Uw ScotfH Fasti Eccl. Scot.: Memoirs of ?pec»al friendship with Damlev. Accord- 
Thoramm, by MurWh and Nicolas; Parish Re- ^"^ ^^ ^"^^ account, Riccio, shortly after 
gistftrs; Rich. Savnge'rt Miscellany, 1726; Gent. I>aniley8 illness at Stirling, arranged for a 
Ma<<. 1740, new «er. 18o3.] W. G. , claudestine marriage by introducing a priest 

into his own chamber, where the ceremony 




. , though the statement is insufficiently ___ 
wh<;nr h': was liorn about ir>33. He obtained roborated, it is not impossible that some kind 
a grKxl rniisioal education from his father, and of betrothal or engagement was then entered 
Ixfgjin lif»j ill tin; service of the archbishop . into, since Marv from about this time began 
of Turin, whence lie went to Nice to the : to treat Damlev as at least her accepted 
c^jiirt. of tin; Duke of Savoy. In the autumn ' lover. 

of lo«l h*; ac(!omi)tinied— it is said as secre- After the queen's public marriage to Dam- 
tary (' MAmr.iro ' addressed to Cosmo, first ley on 29 Julv 15G5, the influence of Riccio 
grand duk.; of TiL«*cany, in Labaxoff's in her counsels became more marked than 



LeffrfiM fh Marie Stunrt, vii. 65)-— the Mar- 
quiH of MoHitto, ambassador of the Duke 
of Savoy, to Scotland. The queen being at 
tliis time in mjed of a bass singer to complete 
the quart«;tt«j in her private cliapel, Riccio 
was recommcjiided to her by the marquis, 
and, giving special satisfaction, was retained 
in tlie qiio(5n'8 service as * valet do chambre.* 
His salary in this capacity gradually rose 
^« '"'/. to HO/., and he also received other 
sums (/ Treasurer's Accounts,' 

Laing in Knox*8 Worh*^ ii. 596). 

years he remained at the .Scot- 



ever, and he practically superseded William 
Maitland (1528 P-1573) [q. v.] of Lethington 
as secretary of state. Neither by Riccio nor by 
Mary was any attempt now miade to conceal 
the high position he occupied, or the autho- 
rity he wielded. His power, on the contrary, 
became more manifest after the sudden fall of 
Darnley from favour. He seemed virtually to 
have attained to the position in her counsels 
which her husband, had he not been morally 
and intellectually unfit, could alone have 
claimed : she publicly sought his advice on all 
high matters of state in the presence of her no- 
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bility (Melville, Memoirs^'p, 132) ; and it was 
boon recognised by all who needed favours that 
they could best.be gained by an arrangement 
with the ci-devant * valet de chambre ' (ib,) 
If we are to credit Sir James Melville, even 
Moray, when in exile, did not disdain to seek 
to purchase the advocacy of Riccio for his 
recall by the present of a * fair diamond ' and 
the most humiliating promises (tb. p. 147). 
Riccio bore his new honours by no means 
meekly, lie assumed a haughtiness of car- 
riage towards the Scottish nobles greater 
than they would have brooked even from the 
most exalted prince of the blood ; and his 
equipage and train, according to Knox, sur- 
passed that of Damley (norksj ii. 521). 
There is direct evidence that he had a large 
stud of horses (* Treasurer's Accounts,' quoted 
by I>aing, ib. ii. 597); and, accoiding to 
Randolph and Bedford, ' the great substance 
he had was, after his death, ' much spoken, 
some say in gold to the value of 1 1,000/. His 
apparel was very good, as it is said, twenty- 
eight pairs of velvet hose. His chamber 
well furnished, armour, dagger, pistolets,har- 
quebusses, twenty-two swords' (quoted in 
Appendix xv. to Robebtson's History of Scot- 
land). The fact that his pride and ostenta- 
tion were an eyesore to the fierce Scottish 
nobles g^tified Mary more than it alarmed 
her (Melville, Memoirs^ p. 133). It was 
her deliberate purpose that they should ac- 
custom themselves to treat with due respect 
him whom she specially delighted to honour. 
His 'generous spirit and faithful heart' were 
not less valuable because he was ' of humble 
origin ' and had been ' poor in ffoods ; ' and, 
being convinced that he possessed fit qualifica- 
tions for the service required of him, she pro- 
posed to elevate him to the high estate of 
prime minister to an absolute sovereign, a 
sovereign independent of the nobility (' M6- 
moire sur la Noblesse ' in Labanoff, vii. 297). 
To render herself and him secure against 
sudden surprise, she also resolved to rorm a 
bodyguard of Italians (Hebries, Memoirs, 

Riccio thus owed his elevation primarily 
to the queen's political necessities or ambi- 
tion. This, of course, does not disprove that 
he was also her lover; and some of the 
methods used to defend her from this sus- 
picion tend rather to stimulate than to allay 
it. Riccio has been described not merely as 
ngly — after all, to some extent, a matter of 
opinion — but, bV the indiscreet partisans .of 
the queen, as old, which he certainly was not, 
his age when he arrived in Scotland being 
only twen^-eight (despatch addressed to 
Coono I in Li^BAiroFF, vii. 86). Since Riccio's 
eleration may be sufficiently accoonted for 



on political grounds, distinct and independent 
proof of other motives must be forthcoming 
before they can be accepted. The theory is, 
moreover, supported by little more tlian in- 
sinuations. It rests chiefly on the jealousy 
of Damley, who was persuaded by others, or 
succeeded in persuading himself, that he had 
*a partaker in play and game with him' 
(Randolph, 13;Feb. lo65-C, quoted inTrrLEB, 
ed. 1864, iii. 215). He apparently supposed 
that he had discovered the queen with Kiccio 
under suspicious circumstances (De Foix to 
Catherine de M^dicis, 20 May 1 o65, in Tbttlbt, 
ii. 265), and immediately after the murder 
of Kiccio taxed the queen witli unfaithful- 
ness (RuTHVEN, Narrative). But Damley*8 
evidence is in itself absolutely worthless. 
He had sufficient reason to detest Riccio on 
mere political grounds. His exclusion from 
the crown matrimonial was a corollary of 
Riccio's elevation ; and since Riccio practi- 
cally held the political position which Damley 
coveted, it was almost inevitable that Dam- 
ley should believe, or pretend to believe, that 
Riccio had also superseded him in the queen's 
affections. In addition to this,Darnley was 
in the hands of those who had resolved to 
utilise every semblance of evidence to fan 
the embers of his jealousy. It specially suited 
the conspirators against Riccio to make his 
undue familiarity with the aueen one of the 
main pretexts for his muraer, for by this 
means, besides securing the sanction and aid 
of Damley, they gave to their violence a 
superficial aspect of legality. 

Although the whole scope of the queen's 
purpose and ambition was possibly not sus- 
pected even by the astutest of her opponents, 
many of the nobles witnessed the remarkable 
and sudden ascendency of Riccio with alarm 
as well as indig^at ion. Sooner or later his vio- 
lent removal was inevitable, but what finally 
decided the conspirators to act was her re- 
fusal to pardon Moray and the other exiles in 
England, and the knowledge or suspicion that 
the former associates of Moray in Scotland 
would also be proceeded against. It has been 
supposed that Morton, who undertook the 
command of the conspirators, was induced to 
do 80 by the fact that Riccio had superseded, 
or was about to supersede, him in tne chan- 
cellorship. This theory is supported bv a 
report of Randolph that the seal was * taken 
from Morton, and, as some say, given to 
David' (6 March 1566, in CaL State Papers, 
For. Ser. 1566-8, No. 163), and bv a mar- 
ginal note to Knox's * History,' * to Davie was 
the great seal given ' ( Works, i. 446) ; but 
the proper version of the story is probably 
that ^ven by Lord Henries, who says: 'Lest 
the king should be persuaded t6 pass gifts 
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being a small furmer, carried on a miscella- 
neoua business in Callan. Young Kice re- 
ceived much of his early education from an 
August inian friar, of which order his youngest 
brother subsequently became a member. He 
was soon sent to a day school in Callan, and 
later to Kilkenny. In his seventeenth year 
he was placed in business at Waterford, under 
bis uncle, Michael Kice, a wealthy export 

¥ revision merchant. The latter died about 
790, and be(jueathed to Edmund his entire 
business, which he carried on for several 
years with great success. 

About 1796 a charitable organisation for 
visiting and relieving the poor, known as the 
DistreMed Room-keepers Society, was esta- 
blLshed in Waterford by Rice and other mer- 
chants there. Rice visited the slums of the 
city in connection with this society, and was 
deeply impressed by the number of idle boys 
who neither attended school nor had any 
knowledge of religion. Abandoning an early 
notion of disposing of his business and enter- 
ing an Augustinian monastery in Rome, he 
resolved to educate gratuitously the children 
of the poorer classes in Waterford. Bishop 
John Lanigan [q. v.] of Ossory and Bishop 
Thomas Hussey [q. v.] of Waterford sanc- 
tioned his scheme, and in 1802 he rented a 
house in New Street, Waterford, to be used 
as a temporary day school. Here he placed 
two qualified teachers in charge of tho school, 
under his supervision. On the opening day 
the school was crowded. 

Next year Rice retired from business, and 
his example was soon followed by four friends 
who joined him in dedicating their means and 
energy to the education of young catholics. 
They obeyed Rice as their director, and called 
each other brother. They lived together, and 
set apart special hours for school work, re- 
ligious reaoing, recreation, and meals. They 
were all unmarried. Meanwhile a new school- 
house, which was named Mount Sion, had 
been built at the joint expense of Rice and 
Bishop Hussey, and was formally opened at 
Waterford by Bishop Power, Hussey *s suc- 
cessor, on 1 May 1804. In 1806 Rice and his 
associates were joined by a nephew of Bishop 
Power, who contributed to tne enterprise a 
large sum of money. The following year two 
more merchants, who had recently joined 
Kice, opened schools under Rice's guidance 
in Camck-on-Suir and Dungarvan. In Au- 
gust 1808 the directors — now nine in num- 
ber — met at W^aterford, and took from their 
bishop religious vows, and assumed a ' habit ' 
peculiar to themselves. They each adopted 
ftn additional christian name, by which they 
were to address each other. Thenceforward 
tbej were known as 'christian brothers.' 



In 1811 the first school of the duly con- 
stituted order was opened in Cork, where 
local benefactors soon helped them to extend 
their operations. In 1812, at the invitation 
of Archbishop Daniel Murray [q. v.] of 
Dublin, Rice established schools in the Irish 
metropolis. Each school received postulants, 
and trained novices ; and Rice soon despatched 
teachers and directors to all parts of the 
country. In 1817 schools were thus esta- 
blishea in Thurles and Limerick. There were 
at this time a few of the Lancasterian schools 
in the latter town, but on the opening of the 
christian brothers* schools seven hundred 
pupils left them to enter the new establish- 
ment. 

In 1818 the archbishop of Dublin, at the 
request of Rice, presentea a memorial to the 
pope from all the brothers, praying his appro- 
bation of the new religious order. Tney 
also asked an extension of the papal brief 
granted to a similar community in France, 
lounded by I)e la Salle, and known as the 
* brothers of the christian schools.* On 6 Sept. 
1820 Pius VII issued a brief to Rice, sanc- 
tioning the establishing of the order, under 
the title of * Religious Brothers of the 
Christian Schools (Ireland).' According to 
the rules and constitutions of the order, all 
the members were to devote their lives to 
the gratuitous instruction, religious and 
literary, of male children, especially of the 
poor. The brothers were also to be bound 
by vows of obedience, chastity, poverty, 
and perseverance in the institute. It was 
ordained by the pope that the directors, or 
heads of each house, should elect a superior- 
general from their body, who alone should 
regulate the government of the order. Rice 
was unanimously elected first superior- 
general in 1822, at a chapter held in \Vater- 
ford, and governed the institute for sixteen 
years. In 1825 he was requisitioned by the 
catholics of Preston (Lancashire) to open 
schools of his order there. Durinff the next few 
years his schools were established not only 
in other large towns in Ireland, especially 
in Munster, but in Manchester, Soho (Lon- 
don), Sunderland, Liverpool, Salford, Leeds, 
and Bolton. After twenty-three houses had 
been set up by him in the United Kingdom, 
he in 1843 sent three brothers to Melbourne 
to found schools of the order in the Austra- 
lian cities. The course of instruction was 
soon extended beyond the needs of primary 
education. Pupils were successfully prepared 
for university examinations and for the Irish 
intermediate education examinations. 

Owing to advanced years. Rice resigned the 
superioivffeneralshipofthe order in 1838. He 
died at Mount Sion, Waterford, on 29 Aug. 
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ii*-v.. .T.L . •.■•-■-Lr'.-L V t- -r--.-'.-:: .• L.^ Loii'-ur- buron l»A-iiMvor. wa^ father ol tin- present 

Ti*- Ir.^■.. •.l.r.t":.u:, '.'r^'Li^ri? LtVir t*. j»rr- ul^il. 
*- L- : ->: n •u-^v-^^v-■L L .■•--> i. Irrlhr^i -J- .,.^.rv j'^m^. Ha%-dr.V Uook of Dipii'ies. 

f.-'-u^'-. ..u.^ i."\:.ii.j' t •:. -v-!. u-Lria ;::;-.;. 4 ;:C ; Wilhamfrt Parliameniarr Hiru of 

;• . :■ ' W .• ., .1 r- . "L ■ •• v- -^ • • .► v •. t •. r ';-. :*- - W ^itt - -^ * ^ v. 

•— :'i-' .'^'.n.-i.'." '.. * - w! ^: :.'_:.■. '.- •.•n.-'t*. 

'■fc..-. vi..t.-.;. .\::i.-.uvL: ■:•.- -r \l-r- t.v.. EICE. JAMEff^ «l*4a-]-*»'i>i.iiOTelis; und 

'.'.'•..■.-.■• - X 11. i.lr • ...■?■- v" -■":..•. .--• Irr.L'^L hirZ-:*rib.zi ■■»f the Turf, snn of Samuel liice, 

t :;-■..: •• ■.•*-- ♦ •- . - •. i--i .' -''.'■,'-■.' . LT.d ""'b- h.^m a: Noriiiampion nn i*r« Sept. ]>+8, 



• • ■ ^ ■■ ■ ^* ^ 



L:.d hiniired '^»n 1 Nov. l»<(iri at Queens* 
'. .llrzr. CarLbridff^*. "where ht- resided for 
i-int -rra:?. In ]?*T5f he liecame editor and 

KICE. * •?-' 'K* 'K Ti'i ir?.' . j». ' vv'.tn- ^r.prirtiT .f ■' ►net- a Week." which he con- 

h rr r J7:;;. ^^:.^ -. r *. Ktwl-: 11>*- -.f iui'ird n«" Trrr Fuccessfullv until l?'?!*. At 

\\:W.*.. <■.-:•-•. r".- r:.-'.:r-. _M 1'. f'.- 'Lii: :Lt ^!L::-•r :i2it hr wa> studvinc for the bar, 

c -..r.'v .:. "Ti'L". '.". I. .'V. •'^_;^••.•»-r '..*" J-Lri llI wa* cbllei a: Lincoln's Inn in 1*71, but 

M "I. V J'-i.'V. r !' *» vr'i*-. S'.t.,-*. jj\ L.K\rr V-tiiued much practice. In l?7i'hc 

fi::."'"- :;.!;.:!>■ i i-.'i "f^t:?. -r*!— i ;i* Vi:*.\tori J^rcti::- L^^di-n c:»nvfsj»ondent of the 

fir T-'.^riy j'.r;»— iiV' • •. H'.- um'r.'-.'il-^vA ixX 'T-r ::•:■ Gl:'i>p.' and in 1^7t» published his 

CLr:"?: C:.'ir«.!i, < '\!'.r'J. '. n L'»J ./.-in. 171:^, hi^'-.-rr of :Le Brltis-h :urf in twfi yolumes. 

at th- aj-r • 1" — \«-iiT'- ij 'l'"o»jj.K, Aiinnni ' »iily tLe rrs>r of these can lie considered as 

O.toft.i. b'll t*.-vk i.'^ 'i«-;/r»-i-. .-iii'j *U:\oUii «;Tlct :y L>Tvnc&l. and it rather mfrits com- 

himse'.ft'* i.oliTi*-»i itii'j I'.'-il :jf!JiIr.-, At i\i»: mend&t: .'n a* a lively contribution to the 

peut-ral eI»:':ti'»M «,f 17.'ji Ij- w;i-. n-!iirri»'d ff>r ♦'ubject than a serinus history. Rice being 

the C'.iuiity of (.'ririii;xrtlj« u :iU*r u -Afinu (.'jti- mor»r inclined to gossip pleasantly al^out the 

test wit!i Sir TU"w.t'' Sti'|>fi<;v, an' I r«'t;iin/-d 'jvifnt-* of hi* '.-wn timt- than to retrieve the 

his seat, diirin;.' u ji'-rio'l of t w«-niy-livir yi-Jir.'!, rircrjllecti'jn? cf th-r past. The second vo- 

until his death, b#-iii;f ri-#l»ri»"I foiir !ifii»rs luiii<r conT-ists mainly of entertaining:, desul- 

with'UiT opjM)'iitifjn. ]!<• wu- mmU'. lonl- tory »r«say?. fy^ numerous for a history, and 

lieutenant of his ii;itiv«' r-ouniy in Mnv \7o'> too fi*w for h miscellany of •Turtiana.* The 

^r»»api"">inted 'J-i .)iiu- 1 7*1 1 ;. nii'l, '.vlii'ii the book, a* a whole, is creditable to his abilities, 

Oarniarth«-nshirr- ruilii in v. n- i-mljo'liiil (7 O'-r. hut can only U* resrarded as a stoppap. 

l7r>tM, he wa.s n«iifjiij»ii«-<l cjI'ifh-I of iln' n-jri- S*'v#'n years before its appearance Kice'a 
nil 
niui 
am 

iwithMr.(now 

partnership as 
atian romance- 
Jh»1, lorvl steward of tin* roynl liou'-i-lioM, he writers KmileErckmann and Alexandre Cha- 
i;reMily increns«'d his poliricnl inMiii'iiri*, mikI trian. liice nnnib«.*red Mr. Besant among the 
on'.*l March 1701 iH-nrci ptcilnHlri' iiiid«'Pllj«' contributors to* Once a AVeek/ and, after at- 
Pukeof Nowcastli' as a Innl nijiiiiii.-^lrnh'rof t«anptin>f sin^'lehanded a novel in its pajsfes 
tho btmni of tradi» and foni^rn plimtaiioriH, . witli indiir«*n*nt success, proposed that they 
xi\i\\ a sahiry of I, (KM)/, u yi-ar. Tlii.-. p(»M he sliou Id conjointly ^v^ite the novel which they 
\\A\\ in succes.sivt? nilnisi rii-. uiii il A pril 1 770, ■ ru\ if led * Heady Money Mortiboy.' The ad- 
^Ux'M I. on! North si'lrcl I'd hini fort III- court ajH ' inirable idea on whicli the story is founded 
isMiitment of treasuriTof the liiri^r'si'hanil»rr, | was iJicc's own, and lie had aln»ady written 
«mJ be was sworn a iin-Mibrr <if tlir privy two or three chapters befon? inviting Mr. 
^vutwil i»ii J May foHowiii^,-^. K'irf, who hore Hcsant's aid. It was published anonymously 
^ hii;h character (.Infn/wH/mp/n/ nf Mnnf I at the authors' risk, and proveda great litemr}-, 
•V'J««Vi t'd- I-JM^y ^<'^""*'*'''^^' died in nlliri' at ' though not a great commercial, success: it was 
1^ H^ o^ "* ^ve, on .'J Auu'. I77i>. His 1 subsccjuentlv dramatised, under the title of 

wfc»-- • - . - . 



«».'i, in »i iii? ii'fjijum 1 • •! •.■ii-»ii«-i '11 I m- ii"j^i- i-i-^t-ii > fiirs i^jiurr" lis o|>|>crai aiii.tr A.kiv.c s 

ent. He beeain*? ehjnuhi-ilaiu of Jiri-eon abiding reputation had been assured by the 

id of the count ic- of JJi-i-ron, (ilnniorgan, puhlication of* Heady Money Mortiboy'(Lon- 

id Kadnor in 17«io, arid un- ^wnrw in mayor don, 1^*7:^, Xvo ), the first of the series of clever 

of (^irniarthen on Jun*' I7'J7. I'v hin mar- novels h«' issued in conjunction with Mr. (^1 

riace, on 1<» Aug. 17o|;, with ri-ril (17.''.;j Sir) Walter liesant, a literary partnershi 

J7»KU, daughter of NVilliiiin, (ii-t inrl Tnl- remarkable as that of the Alsatian roma 



leere.ss in her own right as * I Jeady- Money,' by the authors. Thepiecewas 

on her father's <h'ath on , pn ul need at the Court Theatre 1:? March 1874, 

died II Man-li I7S>.{Jeav- j and printed. After the appearance of its suc- 

ghters, lwt» sons -(Jenrge ' eessor, *.My Little Girl,' the partnership w 

thinl L«mn)ynevor(17iW>- | for a time placed in jeopardy by ](ice*8 re» 
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lution to devote himself to the bar ; but he 
found little encouragement there, and soon re- 
turned to literature. ' With Harp and Grown ' 
Appeared in 1874, and ' This Son of Vulcan * in 
1875. In 1876 the partners obtained a great 
success with * The Golden Butterfly/ which 
became unusually popular from its intrinsic 
merity especially m the portrait of the Ame- 
rican, Giiead P. Beck, and by the advantage 
it derived from publication m the ' World.' 
•The Monks of Thelema* (1877) also ap- 
peared in the * World,' and in 1878 and 1879 
* By Celiacs Arbour ' and * The Chaplain of 
the Fleet ' were published in the * Graphic' 
The last novel in which Rice had a share 
was ' The Seamy Side ' (1881). He and his 
colleague had for some time past been 
writing Christmas stories for * All the Year 
RoundP and the ' World,' and had made some 
unsuccessful experiments in the drama. In 
January 1881 Rice, whose health had hitherto 
been excellent, was attacked by a serious 
illness, and, although apparently recovering, 
could never rally from its results. He died 
at Redhill, of failure of the heart's action, 
on 26 April 1882. In 1871 he married, at 
Dublin, Lillie, daughter of George Latoucho 
Dickinson of St. Stephen's Green, Dublin, by 
whom he left a son, Fabian Arthur Besant 
Hice. 

Rice's literary colleague, writing to the 
'Athenseum' on the day of his death, spoke of 
him as eminently large-minded, thoroughly 
businesslike, and full of loyalty and good- 
ness of heart. The novels in which he had a 
hand have almost all the merit of vigorous de- 
velopments of a single excellent idea, enriched 
with humorous and truthful portraiture, 
manly throughout, and never tecUous. 

[Sir Walter Besant in the preface to the 
library edition of Ready Money Mortiboy, 1887, 
and in the Athen»um for 29 April 1882; private 
information ; notes furnished by the Eev. J. H. 
Gray of Queens' College.] R. G. 

RICE, SiB JOHN AP id, 1573 ?), visitor 
of monasteries. [See l^CE, Sib John.] 

RICE or PRICE, RICHARD (/. 1648- 
1579), author, described by Tanner as ' Suf- 
folciensis,' was a brother of Ellis Price [q. v.] 
(^Letters and Papers of Henry VIII j x. 434), 
and son of Robert ap Rhys ap Maredudd of 
FoelasandPlasIolyn, Denbighshire. In 1535, 
beinff a monk, he was recommended by Bishop 
Lee for election to the abbacy of Conway (ib. 
viii. 448). The abbot was still living and 
opposed Rice*s election, ' knowing him to be a 
wilful and misruled person, who would utterly 
destroy the abbey ' (t6. x. 340). Rice, how- 
ever, was elected in 1536. In the following 
year Conway was dissolved, and Rice endea- 



voured to make good terms for himself and 
his brethren (ib.) 

Rice wrote: 1. * The Right Institution of 
Baptism set forth by the Reverend Father 
in Christ Herman, Archbishop of Cologne, 
whereunto is also annexed a Godly Treatys of 
Matrimonie, compiled by the famous Clerke 
and faithfull Evangelist Wolfgangus Muscu- 
lus, no lease frutefull than necessary for all 
Godly Ministers of Christes Church, trans- 
lated by the unprolFytable servaunt of Christ, 
Richard Ryce, London, 1548, 8vo, and also 
by another printer, Anthony Scoloker [q.v.], 
without place or date, IGmo. 2. * An In- 
vective against Vices taken for Virtue, 
gathered out of the Scriptures by the very 
unprofitable Servant of Jesus Christ, Richard 
Rice; also certeine necessary Instructions 
meet to be taught the younger sort before 
they come to be partakers of the Holy Com- 
munion,* London, 1579, lOmo Tand another 
imprint by Kyngston, 8vo, blacK letter). 

[Maitland's Cat. of Early Printed Books at 
Lambeth, p. 245 ; Hazlitt's Handbook to Early 
Engl. Lit. p. 603, and Collections, i. 357; 
DiMin's Typogr. Antiq. iv. 307 ; Tanner's Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] W. A. S. 

RICE, Sir STEPHEN (1037-1715), 
chief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, bom 
in 1637, was a younger son of James Rice of 
Dingle, co. Kerry, by Phillis Fanning of 
Limerick. Before the death of Charles II he 
had acquired a large practice at the Irish bar, 
and showed skill as counsel in revenue matters. 
* He had,* says Archbishop King, * formerly 
been noted for a rook and gamester at the 
inns of court. He was (to give him his due) 
a man of the best sense among them, well 
enough versed in the law, but most signal 
for his inveteracy against the protestant in- 
terest and settlement of Ireland, having 
been often heard to say, before he was a 
judge, that he would ^' drive a coach and six 
horses through the act of settlement,*' upon 
which both depended ' {State of the P rotes- 
tantSy chap. iii. sect. viii. p. 6). In April 1686 
James II appointed him baron of the ex- 
chequer. Room was found by the peremptory 
dismissal of Sir Standish Hartstonge (da- 
rendon and Rochester Correspondence, i. 316, 
324, 838). Rice was made a privy councillor 
in May along with Tyrconnel, Nugent, Xagle, 
Justin MacCarthy, and Richard Hamilton. 
He first sat as a judge at the beginning of 
June, being dispensed from taking the oath of 
supremacy, and afterwards went the Lein- 
ster circuit. The exchequer soon became 
the most important of the Irish courts, as it 
was the only one from which a writ of error 
did not lie in England. It was crowded with 
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suitors, and a protectant rarely succeeded ' 3rd edit. p. 26 ; Smith, WaUrford, p. 168). 
there. Rice supported the resolve of Tyr- ■ The protectant mayors and eherifis were gene- 
connel and his friends to uproot the Caroline , rally expelled, even before the forfeiture of 
settlement. He opposed ttie suggestion of a the charters, and at Limerick Rice refused to 
commission of grace, by which money might hold the assizes until TyrconneFs nominees 
be raised and the p^iAition of existing land- were admitted (Lenihax, Limerick, p. 211). 
owners might at the same time be respected. He himself became one of the forty-two bur- 
in August Itice said 'a com mission would only gesses under James's new charter {ib. p. 272). 
serve to confirm those estates which ought not The injustice was of course greatest in the 
to be confirmed' iih. p. 5'$7), declined to say case of really protestant towns like Belfast 
what should be done to those whose titles and Londoncferry, and it was often necessary 
were doubtful, and declare<l that nothing to name strangers in order to secure for the 
could be d me without a parliament. Never- king's creed a majority in the new corpora- 
theless, says King, * it was really believed rions (Bexx, Belfast, p. 156). In August 
that in a few years he would, by some con- 1687 Rice was wit hTyrconnel and Sir Richard 
trivance or other, have given awav most of Nagle ''q. v.] at Chester, where he dined more 
the protestant estates in Ireland without than once with the bishop, and had oppor- 
troubling a parliament to attaint them' tunities of conferring with the king (BiSHOP 
{State of the Protectants, chap. iii. sect. viii. Cartwrioht, Diary, pp. 73-5). 
p. f5). In Novem^T Rice took steps to Administrative and judicial action might 

Jrevent the court of common pleas, where do much, but the act of settlement could 
ohn Keating [q. v.] presided, from inter- not be repealed without fresh legislation, and 
fering in disputes between revenue officers Rice, accompanied by Chief-justice Nugent, 
and merchants {Clarernl/in and Ji(fchenter was sent to London early in 1688 to procure 
Correnpondenee, ii. 70). In April 1687 he ' Jamess consent. On 25 April Clarendon 
was made chief baron, displacing Henry , notes in his diary that the two Irish jud^ 
Hene, who had been a member of the court 1 that day began their homeward joumev* with 
for fourteen years. At the same time he very little satisfaction, for I am told tLe king 
was knighted. \ did not approve the proposals they brought 

After Tyrconnel succeeded fHarendon in | him for calling a parliament.' After James's 
the government (February 1680-7), the last flight, Tyrconnel sent Rice to France with 
restraint was n^moved, and protestants were , Lord Mountjoy, whom he wished to get rid 
dismissed wholesale from civil and militarv 1 of, and thev left Dublin on 10 Jan. 1688-9. 

• I • 

employment. The charters of nearly all the Mountjoy 's instructions were to say that any 
corporations, about one hundred in number, ' attempt on Ireland would be hopeless, but he 
were brought into the excliecjuer by writs of | was sent to the Bastille as soon as he reached 
quo warranto (a specimen in Young's T^ozr?! Paris ( Jrtcr>6iV<» A^arraf iVtf, p. 43). Riceuiyed 
Jiook of Belfast, p. lo()), and declan'd void an immediate descent, and returned to Ire- 



upon various pretexts. The next Ktep was the 
forfeiture of lea«es made by coq)orat ions, even 
where the consideration was ani])le. Rice 
gave out that in this and other matters the 
protestants should have the strict letter of 
the law, in contradistinction apparently to 
equity (Kino, chap, iii.sect.ix.4). For he was 
one of the ])rivy councillors who on 8 March 
1686-7 signed Tyrconnel's proclamation pro- 
mising that his maj«'sty's subjects of whatever 
* persuasion should Ixi ])rotectefl in their just 
rights and properties due to them by law' 
(Caulfieli*, Yowjhal Council Hook, p. .374). 
The corporation of Dublin was required to 
plead at short notice*, and this led to a clerical 



land with James in the following March. 
He became a commissioner of the Jacobite 
treasury, and was in Limerick during the 
first siege. Alter William's repulse from 
that city in August 1690, he went again to 
France, and returned with Tyrconnel. They 
brought some money, and landed at Galway 
in January 1690-1. After the final ruin of 
the Jacobite cause. Rice was adjudged to be 
within the articles of Limerick, and remained 
in Ireland in possession of his estate. He 
does not seem to have returned, as Harts- 
tonge did, to his practice as a barrister, but 
on 22 Feb. 1708 he appeared without a gown 
at the bar of the commons, and on the 28th 



error. Thechief baron refused leave to amend 1 at that of the lords, to argue against the act 
the irregularity, and <lechire<l the charter for- ' to prevent the further growth of popery 
feited without ^oing into t he meritsof the cnse. ! (2 Anne, chap. 6), and in favour of tne ar- 
Smaller places fared worse (Harkis, Dublin, I tides of Limerick. His reasoning was sound, 
p. 359; Stuaht, Armar/h, p. 412; Yom/hal \ but scarcelv consistent with his action during 
Council Book, p. .'J79; H'Alton, DrtHfheda, I his time of power. 



ii.297; D'Alton and O'Flanaoan, Dnndalk, 
p. 16" BOW, Derry and Enniskillen, 



Rice died on 16 Feb. 1714-15, aged 78. It 
had been James's intention to make him a 
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peer, and his patent as Baron Monteagle is 
said to have been found unsigned in Dublin 
after the Boyne (Memoirs of Grace Family^ 
p. 42). He married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
r itzgerald of co. Limerick, and had several 
children. His eldest son Edward conformed 
to the established church to save his estate 
from passing in gavelkind under the penal 
law. The present Lord Monteagle is of the 
same family [see Spbing-Kice, Thomas]. 

[Authorities as for Sir Richard Nagle [q. v.] 
and Thomas Nugent, titular baron of Rivers- 
ton [q. v.] ; other authorities given in the text; 
information from Lord Monteagle.] R. B-l. 

RICE, THOMAS SPRING, first Lord 
Monteagle (1790-1866). [See Spring- 
Rice.] 

RICEMARCHUS, RYTHMARCH, or 
RIBLEMARTH (1066-1099), cleric of St. 
David's. [See Khtgtfarch.] 

RICH, BARN ABE (1640 P-1620 ?), au- 
thor and soldier, bom about 1640, doubtless of 
Essex origin,was distantly connected with the 
family of Lord-chancellor Rich. In his books 
he of^n dubbed himself 'gentleman.' Enlist- 
ing in boyhood in the army, he engaged in 
Queen Mary's war with France in 1557-8. 
Writing in 1685, he says : * It is now thirty 
jeares sith I became a souldier, from which 
time I have served the king in all occasions 
affainst his enemies in the nelde ; the rest of 
the time I have continued in his garrisons. 
In this meane space I have spent what mv 
friends left me, which was something; \ 
have lost part of my bloud, which was 
more; and I have consumed my ]^rime of 
youth and fiorishing yeares, which was 
moste ' {Adventures of Brttsanus), In cam- 
paigns in the Low Countries in the earlv 
part of Elizabeth's reign he served with 
Thomas Churchyard, Gascoigne, and other 
adventurers of literary tastes, and emulated 
their example as writers. He rose to the 
xytsnk of captain. Churchyard, in his ' True 
Discourse of the Netherlands,' makes fre- 
quent (quotation from ' Captain Bamabe 
iuch his Notes.' At Antwerp Rich met 
Richard Stany hurst rq.v.],of whom he formed 
an ill opinion. Afterwards he saw pro- 
longed service in Ireland. On 17 July 1573 
he sailed thither in the Black Bark in charge 
of the armour and other furniture of his 
kinsman, Lord Rich ( Cal, Irish State Papers). 
Like Bamabe Googe [q. vj, he appears to 
have taken part in the efforts of Walter 
Devereuxy first earl of Essex, to colonise 
Ulster, and the rest of his life was mainly 
passed in the neighbourhood of Dublin. But 
m 1574, during an interval of peace, he de- 
termined to try his fortune with his pen. He 



paid a brief visit to London, and fell in with 
some of his literary companions-in-arms, who 
introduced him to Thomas Lodge and other 
men of letters. With their encouragement 
and aid, he designed a long series of popular 
tracts. For nearly fifty years his leisure was 
thenceforth devoted to the production of 
romances imitating Lyly's * Euphues,' or of 
pamphlets exposing the vices of the age, or ^ 
reminiscences of his past life, or denuncia- 
tions of papists and tobacco. On most of his 
title-pages he inscribed the prudent motto, 

* Malui me divitem esse quam vocari.' He 
found a warm encourager of his literary am- 
bition in Sir Christopher Hat ton, whose house 
at Holdenby he minutely described in a work 
he brouffht out in 1681 under the title of 

* Riche nis Farewell to Military Profession.' 
This attractive collection of romances — from 
which Shakespeare borrowed the plot of ^ 

* Twelfth Night * — was apparently intended 
as a valediction to his career as a soldier ; 
but it proved premature. He soon resumed 
military duty in Ireland. After Sir John 
I'errot became lord deputy there in 1584, 
Rich had under his command one hundred 
soldiers at Coleraine. To descriptions of Ire- 
land he subsequently devoted much of his 
literary energy, asserting with wearisome 
iteration that the rebellious temper of the 
Irish was due partly to their religion and 
partly to a lack of consistent firmness on the 
part of their English rulers. In 1593 Rich was 
reported to be without employment ; but he 
continued in Ireland, he wrote later, ' on a 
poor pay, the full recompence of forty-seven 
years service * (A New Description of Ire- 
land, 1610). After James I's accession he 
sought assiduously Prince Henry's patron- 
age. On 16 Oct. 1606 he was in receipt of a 
pension of half a crown a day from the Irish 
establishment. Since 1598 he frequently 
described himself in his publications as a 
crown * servant,' and in July 1616 he was 
presented with 100/. as a free gift, in con- 
sideration of his being the oldest captain \ 
of the kingdom {Cal, State Papers, 1011-18, 
p. 378). A second edition of his latest work 
— the 'Irish Hubbub,' a general denuncia- 
tion of contemporary society — he dedicated 
to the lord deputy. Sir Oliver St. John, from 
Dublin on 24 June 1618. He probably did 
not long survive its publication. 

Rich, brought up, as he says, ' in the fields 
among unlettered soldiers,' was wholly self- . 
e<lucated. He extended his reading to French 
and Italian, and was acquainted with the 
classics mainly through translations. His 
verse is contemptible, but much literary feel- 
ing is often apparent in his prose. He 
boasted that he wrote thirty-six books, and 
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his fluency injured a style that was by nature 
* masculine and sinewy ' ( cf. Philip Kixu's 
A/r/J* i7, 16.'k> : IIeakne^s ( 'uU&ctu/nfj ed. Bliss, 



seventh r^Aramanthus, borne a leper*); and 
the eighth (* Phylotus and £milia, reprinted 
wit h * Phylotu8/l(l03, a Scott iah comedy with 
iii. '24S^. His admirers in his own day were , cognate plot, by the BannatyneClub in 1835). 
numerous, but were chiefly drawn from the Rich's third story (* Nicander and Lucilla'), 
less cultivated classes. Nashe represents his his fourth (* Fileo andFiamma*),and the six^ 
works as the favourite reading of Lichfield, ('Gonsales and his vertuous wife Agatha') 
the Cambridge barlvr {Have uitk you to are drawn, he says, from the Italian of 
Sttffi-on Wahlrtu LMHU. To Lodge's 'Alarum 'Maister L. B.,* possibly an inaccurate refe- 
agninst Usun^rs* ^15^1) Kich contributed rence to Matteo Bandello. In a concluding 
commendatt^r}' verses. section Rich tilts against the extravagance of 

R ich published ^tl.o t it les are abbreviated) : English women's £ess, and incidentally tells 




of AVarwick, master of tlie ordnance. It attention of Bowes, the English agent, was 

opens with some curious dialogut* in verse called to the matter {CaL State Papers^ 

between the author and his Kx»k ilWleian Scotl.ii. 683). An edition, newlv augmented, 

and British Museum I. The lirst part is an appeared in 1606 (Bodleian and^rit well). A 

exposun.' of the iU-usaire of the English reprint from the Bodleian Library copy of the 

soldier, with a defence «»f archery. The 15S1 edition was publishecl in 1846 by the 

second part .-iupplif>, <juit»? inappropriately, Shakes]>eare Society. ' 4. 'The straun^ and 

a fanciful account of thf c«»urt of Wnus, and wonderfull aduentures of Don Simonides, a 

rehears»-s thf storv of the lady of Chabry, gentilman Spaniarde. London, by Robert 

which, Ificli say*, lie d«-rivt'd from BandeHo. Walley,' 1 581, b.l.,4to (entered in *S"tationere' 

Geoff'rpy Frnto'n had already translated the Register,' 23 Oct. 1581); dedicated to Sir 

stor\' in his • Tra^Hcal Discourses,' l'V>7. Christopher Hatton ; a prose romance, cor- 

2. *Allarme to England, foreshewing what rected uy Lodge, with poetry interspersed, 
perilled are pptcunMl A\-fierr the pt*ople line It is obviiuislv inspired by Lyly's * Euphues.' 
without rej^rarrle of Martiall l>awe,' 1578 Warton believed he had seen an Italian ori- 
( London, by Ilt^irie MiddU-ton, for C. B.K ffinal (^copies in Bodleian, Britwell, and 
written in Ireland, thi' wrc-tchtKl state of Bridgewater House Libraries). 6. * The 
which is dt'scribnl ; d»'diirated to Sir Chris- true Report of a late Practice enterprised 
topht-r Hatton. witli vt-rst'S by Goofre, bv a Papist with a yong Maiden in Wales 
Churchyard, and th»' author (tw*) editions '£liz. Orton~. London, by Robert Walley,* 
in the British Mu?»»-um, oiip in the liodleian, 1582, 4to, dedicated to Sir Francis Walsing- 
and one ».'ach in tin* Iluth and Britwell Li- ham( British Museum and Lambeth). 6. 'The 
braries, ' imprint«."d by Christopher Barker' ). Second Tome of theTrauailes and aduentures 

3. * Riche his FtiPfwell to Militarif profcs- of I >on Simonides. London, for Robert AVal- 
sion, conteininc" verif pleasaunt discouises fit ley,' 1584, b.l., 4to, dedicated to Sir Chris- 
for a peact-able tyme. . . . London, by Robert . topher Hatton. One of the metrical pieces 
Walley,' l.")81, iio (Bodleian; an imptTfect is in 170 lines of very monotonous olank 
copy at Britwell ). Theri* an* two dedications, vers»\ A chapter detailing the hero's visit to 
oneaddressetl to *tlit' rijrht cnirteous pentU»- Philautus in London mainly consists of a 
women, both of En^rland and Ireland.' and thf panepyric on Queen Elizabeth (Bodleian, 
other * to the noble souldiers both of Enjrland British Museum, Britwell, and Bridgewater 
and Ireland,' besides an interesting; addrt-ss House Libraries). 7. *A Pathway to Mili- 
* to the readers in gi-neral.' The brK)k was . tarv Practise . . ., whereunto is annexed a 




verse is interspersed. Rich a]>pears to claim, beth, another to 'the most noble Captaines 

as of his own invrntion, the \\t>\ (""^"rP^^'^ ^^^^ renowneil Souldiers of England,' and 

7>.,i,« of Mantona*), the plot of which was the third — a long address — to *the friendly 

etl in 'Thf weakest goeth to the wall,' , Readers in generall' (Britwell, l^mbetli, 

* second (* Apolonius and Silla'), and British MuseumV 8. 'The Adventures 

iakespearedr«'W the plot of 'Twelfth ' of Brusanus, prince of Hungaria, pleasant for 

eprinted in Collier s and Hazlitt's all to rtmd, and profitable for some to follow. 

jare's Library,' pi. i. vol. i.); the j Written by Bamabe Rich seaven or eight 

NO brethren and their wives'); the yeares sitlience, and now published by the 
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great intreaty of divers of his freendes. Im- 
printed at London for Thomas Adames/ 1592, 
4to, b.l., dedicated to his cousin Jayes, daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Aston, knt. One of the 
/* characters, Gloriosus, a courtier of Epirus, 
^ resembles Armado in Shakespeare^s * Love*8 
Labour's Lost ' (a perfect copy is at Dulwich, 
imperfect ones at Britwell and Bridgewater 
House). 9. 'Greenes Newes both from 
Heauen and Hell. Prohibited the first for 
writing of Bookes, and banished out of the 
last for displaying of Conny-catchers. Com- 
mended to the Presse by B. R. At London, 
printed/ 1593, 4to, b.l. This tract, which pur- 
ports to be printed from Greene's papers, con- 
tains many references to Irelana, and is 
dedicated m burlesque fashion to ' Gregory 
Coolie, chiefe burgermaister of Clonarde . . . 
at his chaste chambers at Dublyne ' (British 
Museum, Christ Church, Oxford, and Huth 
and Britwell Libraries). It was reissued,with 
a new title-page, * A New Irish Prognostica- 
tion/ in 1624 (British Museum). 10. ' A 
Martiall Conference, pleasantly discoursed 
between twoSouldiers only practised in Fins- 
bury Fields, in the modern Wars of the re- 
nowned Duke of Shoreditch, and the mighty 
Prince Arthur. Newly translated out of Essex 
into English by Bamaby Rich, gent. , a servant 
to the Queenes most Excellent Mat'*. Printed 
for Jo. Oxenbridge, dwelling in St. Pauls 
Church Yard at the sign of the Parrot,* 1698, 
4to (see Bagford s Coll. in Ifarl. MS, 5900, 
f. 88, and Collieb, Bibl, Cat vol. i. p. xxx vi •). 
11. ' A Looking Glass for Ireland. London, 
for John Oxenbridge,* 1599 (Lowndes). 
12. ' A Souldier*s wisoe to Briton's welfare ; 
or a discourse fit to be read of all gentlemen 
and souldiers, written by a captaine of Experi- 
ence,* 4to, London, 1604 ; a dialogue between 
Captain Pill and Captain Skill ; dedicated to 
Pnnce Henry (British Museum and Bod- 
leian). 13. * The Fruites of long Experience. 
London by Thomas Creede for Jeffrey Chorl- 
ton/ 1604, 4to, b.l. ; a continuation of No. 12 ; 
dedicated to Prince Henry (British Museum, 
Dulwich College, and Britwell ). 1 4. ' Faultes, 
Faults, and nothing else but Faultes. At 
London, printed bv Jeffrey Chorleton/ &c., 
1606, 4to ; dedicated to Prince Henry ( British 
Museum, Bodleian, Britwell, Huth and 
Bridgewater House Libraries). 15. 'A 
short survey of Ireland, truely discovering 
who it is that hath so armed the Hearts of 
that People with Disobedience to their Prince. 
London, for B. Sutton and W. Barenger, 
1609,* 4to; dedicated to Robert Cecil, earl 
of Salisbury (Bodleian and Huth Libraries 
and British Museum). 16. 'Roome for a 
Gentleman, or the Second Part of Faultes, 
collected and gathered for the true Meridian 



of Dublin in Ireland, and may serve fitly else 
whereabout, London, &c. London, by J. W. 
for JeflTrey Chorlton,* 1609, 4to; dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Ridgeway, treasurer at war 
in Ireland (British Museum and Bridgewater 
House). 17 . * A New Description of Ireland. 
London for Thomas Adams/ 1610; dedicated 
to Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, and Alder- 
man William Cokyne of London (British 
Museum, and Bodleian, Britwell, and Huth 
Libraries). This was reprinted without the 
dedication in 1624, under the title of ' A New 
Irish Prognostication, or Popish Callender ' 
(British Museum and Bodleian). 18. 'A 
true and a kinde Excuse, written in defence 
of that Booke intituled '^ A newe description 
of Irelande.** London, for Thomas Adams,* 
1612,4to; dedicated to Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Sir Thomas Ridgeway, and to the Irish nation 
(British Museum and Bodleian, Huth, and 
Britwell Libraries). 19. ' A Catholicke Con- 
ference betweene Svr Tady MacMareall, a 
popish priest of Waterforde, and Patricke 
Plaine, a yong Student in Trinity College, 
by Dublin, in Ireland. London, for Thomas 
Adams/ 1612, 4to ; dedicated to Cecilia, wife 
of Sir Thomas Ridgeway (British Museum 
and Bodleian and Huth Libraries). 20. ' The 
Excellency of good women. London, by 
Thomas Dawson/ 1613, 4to (Bodleian, British 
Museum, Bridgewater House, and Huth Li- 
braries) ; dedicated to Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I, with an address to the 
'numberles number of Honorable Ladies;* 
there is an epilogue in verse. 21. 'Opinion 
Diefied (sic). Discovering^ the Ingins, Traps, 
and Traynes that are set in this age, whereby 
to catch Opinion. liOndon, for Thomas 
Adams/ 1613, 4to (British Museum and 
Bodleian and Huth Libraries). Of three 
copies in the British Museum two are dedi- 
cated to Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I, 
and the third to Sir Thomas Ridgeway. 
22. * The Honestie of this Age, proouing by 
good circumstance that the world was neuer 
honest till now. London for T. A./ 1614; 
dedicated to Sir Thomas Middleton, lord 
mayor of London (^British Museum and Brit- 
well). Rich in the epilogue calls this his 
twenty-fourth publication. Other editions 
are dated 1615 and 1616, and there is at Brit- 
well a unique copy of an edition printed at 
Edinburgh by Andrew Hart about 1615. 
The 1614 edition was reprinted for the Percy 
Society in 1844, with an introduction and 
notes by Peter Cunningham. 23. * My Ladies 
Looking Glasse. Wherein may be discerned 
a wise man from a foole, a good woman from a 
bad, and the true resemblance of vice masked 
under the vizard of vertue. Ijondon, for 
Thomas Adams, 1616/ 4to; dedicated to 
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tht? wife of Sir i >lLver St. J- )hn. 1 •rd-'leput v mizit thereupon re-tired, vrhile Killigrew il- 

• •[ Ir*rUn<i: an attack '>n catholics, larsrelj lowed Ihich ro beci:>me the predominant and 

rrpeiitin;: No. 14 ( F>ri:Urewat«:r HoiL?«r. li>A- resp(>asible partner In the conduct of thea- 

l>:rian. aa<l Huth Librarieii'. and Brirish Mu- trical affairs. With the management of Drury 

«riim ). 24. 'Thelri^h Hubbub.or the En^'Ush Lane was combineii that of the subordinate 

H'irr and Cri»:. J»ndon, for John Marriot/ hoo^ in l>*3rset Garden. From the first 

1»U 7 ; d»^iicat*:-d to Sir Oliver .St. John. L -rd- Kich wa.-? in vol veil in continual lawsuits and 

d-.-piiry of Inrland. fr')m * lliiblin. the 14 of difficulties with tht^ actors, the proprietors^ 

May, 1617 '(Brit Uh Ml i?^um,BoflIeian. Huth. andth-i* L^rd ch&mberlain. but his legal train- 

and Brirwell Librari*;-! i. fith**r *^liti 'n* are ins litted him to cope with all. 
dated 1010 and IfrJtl. Kich h^n- rlenoiinc^a Hia dit^culties arrived at a climax in 

t'.'bacco-^moking' with enpf^cial vijrour. 16'c*5, when Bettert<>n obtained a patent for 

In Briti.«h Mu.seum Lan.->^lowne MS. 17)6, a new theatre in Lincoln's Inn Pields^and 

among the patn-ni of Sir Julias Ccesar, are successfully openeilit on 30 April with Con- 

tw«:i auti 'graph unprint*;d discnun^es nn greve** • L^ve for L«?ve.' Rich would not 

Ireland by Uich — tht* one en'lor«e<l by C»:'.'<ar listen to any suggestion of accommodation 

'A Discounse of Capten itamabv liiche, between the rival companies. He husied 

touching Ireland/ datt^d :i*f July 101 J: the himself, according t'> Cibber, in making un- 

other, dated lo Oh;. 1615, i.« ♦^ntitlfd by important structural alterations at Druiy 

Kich *llie Anothoray of Ir»'land, in the Lane, and prophesied failure for the other 

man' of adyaljgue, truly dyscoverj-nge the house at the* fag end of the town.' The suc- 

State of the Cuntrye, for Hi.s Ma*** cess of the new house was not sustained, and 

especyall Servyce.* in 1705 Betterton transferred his com])anv 

To Kich has been dnubtfully assigned to the new theatre in the Ha jmarket,whicn 




Collier treated as Kich'*? reversed (/?i(6/. unsuccessful. and in October I70(( Vanbrugli 
Cat. vol. i. p. xvii *). Kich has also been leased the Haymarket Theatre at a rental of 
claimed as the tran.*lator of * The Famous o/. for every acting day to Kich's agent, Owen 
Hystory <»f Her«)dr»tu.s deuidfnl into nine Swiney. The latter took with him a small 
bix^kes. London, by Thoma.-* Marsh**,' 15>t4, detachment of actors from Drury Lane. The 
4to, b. 1. (enteral at Statir»n«rrs* Hall on threeLondnn play houses (Drury Lane, Dorset 
13 June 15^1) (British Museum and Brit- , Garden, and Haymarket t were thus alike for 
well). The de<licatiou, which isaddre>s«.'d to , a short while under iSich's dominion. But 
l{obert,sou of Sir William Dr)rmer, is .signed , his avarice and oppression of the actors seem 
B. K.. but it is in all proba1>iIity liv some to have alienatea all who came into contact 
other author. Tlui Kngli.^h is very col hxjuial with him. As sole manager of Drury Lane 
and the rendering inuccurat*-, but th<.' trans- ; for several years, he could never be persuaded 



lator apparently claimed to know his original, 
while Kich made no ]>ret«;nce to be a (ireek 
scholar. Only two b<»ok.m»f Ilennlotus- Clio 
and Kuterpe — are translatrd. Thewcond — 



or coerced into rendering to the other pro- 
prietors any account of his trust ; and one 
of tlie chief proprietors. Sir Thomas Skip- 
wit h, parted with his share in disgust to 



* Euterpe' — was reprinted in IHHH with a I Colonel Brett. The machinations of the 
nrvface bv Mr. Andrew Lang. I latter seem to have influenced the lord cham- 

* ' . . ^ . , .. .. - . 1 1^:.. *_ : .»i i\ ._ 1 Tk- i-T* 




_ii. 134 8eq. ; Jusscrand's Nuvcl in the 
\^ Shakespeare, Knglinh tninhlatioii, pp. es 
p.f ; Bich's Works in British MuHonin; j \^\ 
M kindly supplied by K. K. (inive^, jj 



Drury 

the same time Swiney became completely 

estranged from Kich, who thenceforth lost 

his control over the Haymarket. Kich's 

. - - - - . I Haymarket and Drury Lane companies ap- 

Bntish Museum.] JS. L. ^ p^^^^^ed together in ' Ilimlet ' at Drury Lnne 

CHRISTOPHEK (d. 1714), , on 17, Jan. 1708. But the reunion satisfied 

nMiager, oriffinnlly an attoniey, | no one. On 31 March 1708 Brett assigned 

OB ^4 Marcu KiSH, from Alex- | his share in the patent to Wilks, Estcourt, 

l^nant, who was co-patentee with i and Cibber, and these actors, who had long- 



JUgTOW, a share in tlie manage 
jlJlTheatre Koyal (subseouently 
fg$n Lane). Alexander l)*Ave- 



been dissatisfied with Kich, began to prepare 
for a secession. 
Kich now recommenced his oppressive 
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policy towards the actors, redacing their pay 
and interfering with their benefits ; the latter, 
under Rich's numagement, had become the 
^ief article in every actor^s agreement. The 
agreements of the actors were only verbal, 
and were disregarded by the patentees, who 
arbitrarily refiued any actor his benefit until 
he had signed a paper signifying his volun- 
tary acceptance of it on conoition of paying 
one-third to the patentees, any clauses from 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
actors applied to the lord chamberlain for re- 
dress, and the patentees were directed to 
satisfy their claims. The patentees demurred, 
and the theatre was reduced to silence (6 June 
1709) , no performances being allowed. Rich 
then published an advertisement, showing 
the sums the principal actors who were 
loudest in complaint nad received. Wilks, 
Betterton, Estcourt, Gibber, Mills, and Mrs. 
Oldfield were stated to have received among 
them 1,957/. S«. 2d, The statement was 
signed by the treasurer. Rich, with other 
patentees, including Charles Killigrew, 
Charles D*Avenant, William Collier, M.P. 
for Truro, Lord Guilford, Lord Harvey, and 
Ann Shad well, in a petition to the queen, 
stated their grievances against the lord 
chamberlain, who refused them any redress. 
A second petition was sent bv a few of 
the silenced actors, members of Drury Lane. 
Wilks, Dogget, Gibber, and Mrs. Oldfield did 
not join in the petition, for they had formed 
a confederation to join Swiney at the Hay- 
market, where they opened with ' Othello ' 
on 15 Sept. 1709. 

Rich, imagining that the order of silence, 
like others by which it had been preceded, 
would be withdrawn after a time, kept to- 
gether Booth and such other actors as had 
not transferred their services to the Hay- 
market. The order, however, remained in 
force, and Collier, one of the proprietors of 
the patents, applied for and obtained a license, 
and ultimately succeeded in obtaining a lease 
of Drury Lane. Now that no performances 
were given. Rich was paying no rent, but he 
sought to retain the theatre in his hands. He 
stripped it of everything worth moving, ex- 
, cept scenery. In the * Tatler,' on 15 July, 
* No. 42, Steele gave a mock catalogue of the 
contents of ' the palace in Drury Lane, of 
Christopher Ridi, Esquire, who is breaking 
up housekeeping.' There are such things as 
a rainbow, a little faded; Roxana's night- 
gown, Othello's handkerchief, the imperial 
robes of Xerxes, never worn but once, a 
basket-hilted sword, very convenient to carry 
milk in, and the like. But at length, by means 
of a hired crew. Collier obtained, on 22 Nov. 
1709, possession of the house. A humorous 



account of these proceedings is given in the 
* Tatler.' No. 99, 26 Nov. 1709, in which Rich, 
depicted under the name of Divito, is said to 
' have wounded all adversaries with so much 
skill that men feared even to be in the right 
against him.' Collier claimed to have the 
consent of a majority of the other renters for 
what he had done, and was joined by the 
actors previously in the service of Rich. As 
these had no rag of stage clothing, they made 
but a sorry show. Rich, however, finally lost 
his hold upon Drury Lane. Gibber wrote of 
him: 'He seems in his public capacity of 
patentee and manager to have been a de- 
spicable character, without spirit to bring 
tne power of the lord chamberlain to a legal 
test, without honesty to account to the other 
proprietors for the receipts of the theatre, 
witnout any feeling for his actors, and with- 
out the least judgment as to players and 
plavs ' (ii. 430). 

Rich had already, at a low rent, acquired 
a lease, with the patent granted by CharlesII, 
of the deserted theatre erected by Sir Wil- 
liam D'Avenant in Little Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. On the strength of this he erected 
a new theatre on about the same site in 
Portugal Row, his architect being James 
Shepherd, who had also built the playhouse 
in Goodman's Fields. Before this was quite 
finished Rich died, 4 Nov. 1714, leaving the 
building to be opened by his sons, John Rich 
[q. v.l and Christopher Mosyer Rich. 

Colley Gibber, wnose * Apology ' is largely 
occupied with Rich's doings, gives some in- 
sight into his curiously unamiable charac- 
ter. Gildon, in * A Comparison between two 
Stages' (1702), speaking of him, says : * In the 
other House there*8 an old snarling Lawyer 
Master and Sovereign ; a waspish, ignorant 
pettifogger in Law and Poetry ; one who 
understands Poetry no more than Algebra ; 
he would sooner have the Grace of (rod than 
do every body Justice. What a P . . . has 
he to do so far out of his way ? Can't he pore 
over his Ploicden and Dalton, and let Fletcher 
and Beaumont alone?' (pp. 15-16). He, 
again, says that Rich ^ is a monarch of the 
stage, tho' he knows not how to govern one 
Province in his Dominion but that of Signing, 
Sealing, and something else that shall hQ 
nameless ' (p. 16). Genest, condensing Colley 
Gibber, declares that ' Rich appears to have 
been a man of great cunning, and intimately 
acquainted with all the quirks of law ; he 
was as sly a tyrant as was ever at the head of 
a theatre, for he gave the actors more liberty 
and fewer days* pay than any of his prede- 
cessors ; he would laugh with them over a 
bottle and bite them in their bargains ; he 
kept them poor, that they might not be able 
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to rebel, and sometimes merry, that they he began to decipher when he was but four- 
might not think of it * (Acrount of the Eng^ teen. . . . He is a young man of good family, 
lijth Stage ^ ii. 314). Against these opinions and of most engaging person and address.* 
may be placed the less trustworthy testimony The directors were so much impressed by 
of authors who dedicated to him plays he Rich's linguistic attainments that they pre- 
had pro<luced, or was expected to produce, sented him with a writership on the Bombay 
The anonymous author of the ^ Stage Beaux establishment, and thus changed his career 
tossed in a Blanket,* 17^)4 ('-Tom Brown), from the military to the civil side. At the 
praises his management of the theatre, speaks same time he was provisionally attached as 
of his private acts of charity, and says that, secretary to Mr. Lock, who was proceeding 
did he not know he should offend rather to Eg}-pt as consul-general, in order that he 
than please him, he would panegyrise him. might improve his Arabic and Turkish under 
Richard Estcourt [q. v.] dedicated, in 1706, theconsurs direction. Rich embarked early 
his * Fair Example* to * the Serene Christo- in 1804 in the Hindostan, which was burnt 
pher Rich, Esq., chief Patentee, Govemour, in the Bay of Rosas, when Rich escaped to 
and Manager ot His Majesty*s Theatre Royal,' the Catalonian coast. Thence he made his 
addresses him as * Dreadless Sir,* and de- I way to Malta, after some stay in Italy, where 
clares : *• You have a genius extraordinary, he learnt to speak Italian, and devoted him- 
great natural gifts, a wit just and fruitful, an self to music, of which he was passionately 
understanding clear and distinct, a strength fond. Mr. Lock died before Rich could reacn 
of judgment, and sweetness of temper.* Est- Egypt, and Rich, by permission of the di- 
court further credits Rich with a * noble idea ' rectors, prosecuted his oriental studies at 
of poetry,* judgment in the matter of plays, , Constantinople and Smyrna, 
ana generosity in the conduct of his theatre, f After several journeys into the interior of 
[All that is known concerning Christopher ^^^^ Minor he was appointed assistant to 
Rich has to he gleaned with difficulty from ! Colonel Missett, the new consul-ffeneral in 
Gibber's Apology, which, in respect of things of , Egypt, and in this post perfected himself in 
the kind, is equally inaccurate and confasod. Arabic, and amused himself by acquiring the 
Outside references are generally valueless, in I skill in horsemanship and the use of the lanoe 
conseqaence of the confusion that exists be- ' and scimitar in whicn the Mamliiks were past 
tween father and sons. Tiiey are indexed to- | masters. From Egypt he travelled in Miim- 
getherin works of authority. Christopher Rich l^k disguise over a great part of Syria and 
is spoken of in many thwitiical compilations Palestine, visited Damascus in the pilgrimage 
as ahve in the latter half of the eighteenth ^^ ^j ^^^^ ventured to enter the great 
centuiy. Among books that have been consult^ mosque, undetected. Thence by Mardin and 
in addition to Genest and Cibl^rs Apology ed. gj^j^j ^^ journeyed to Basra, where he 
Lowe, are Downess Roscius Anghcanus; Gil- . ^ w r J™"Y y«^^«*» , o " 

don's Comparison between the two Stages ; Fitz- ?J« «^^iP for Bombay arriving on 1 Sept. 
gerald's New History of the English Stage ; 1?^'; _ ^'^r^^ T!®'"^!^ Yl'^ J:he governor, 
taller; Gent. Mag. 1832, pt.ii. 586-8.] J. K. 



Sir James Mackintosh, who fuUjr endorsed 
IlalFs eulogy (/Notice,* p. xxiii). Soon 



RICH, CLAUDIUS JAMES 0787- afterwards, on 22 Jan. 1808, Rich married 

1820), traveller, was bom on 28 March 1787, Sir James's eldest daughter, and before he 

*of a good family,' at Dijon in Burgundy, was twenty-four was appointed the East India 

but passed his childhood at Bristol. As early Company's resident at Baghdad, * by mere 

as the age of nine his curiosity was aroused merit.' 

by some Arabic manuscripts, and he applied In his new and responsible position Rich's 
himself with eagerness to various oriental high character and knowledge of the native 
languages. In 1803, by the influence of friends, mind enabled him to exercise a very benefi- 
he was appointed a cadet in the East India cial influence in times of disturbance and re- 
Company s service. At the time he was de- volution. He frequently gave asylum to 
scribed by Uobert Hall (1764-1831) F^. v.], those whose lives were endangered by political 
in a letter to Sir James Mackintosh (' Notice changes, and his uniform justice and good 
of Mr. Rich ' prefixed to Koordistarif vol. i. faith exerted a powerful iimuence. For six 
p. xviii), as ' a most extraordinary young man. years he lived at Baghdad, collecting ma- 
u ith little or no assistance he has made him- terials in his leisure time for a history and 
self acquainted with many languages, particu- statistical account of the Pashalik. Some of 
larly with the languages of the East. Besides his researches may bo traced in papers con- 
Latin, Greek, and many of the modem Ian- tributed to the * Mines d'Orient ' at Vienna, 
guuges, he has made himself master of the An excursion to Babylon in 181 1 bore fruit 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Persian, Arabic, and is not in the ' Memoir on the Rains of Babylon,' 
without some knowledge of the C^hinese, which originally contributed to the ' Mines d'Orient,' 
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but reprinted at London in 1815 (Srd edit. 
1818^, and amplified, after a secona visit to 
the site, in the * Second Memoir on Babylon ' 
(London, 1818). 

In 1813 ill-health compelled Rich and his 
wife to go for chan^ of air to Constantinople, 
where he stayed with Sir Robert Liston [q. v.|], 
the ambassador, and in 1814 he prolonged his 
journey through the Balkan provinces to 
Vienna, and thence to Paris, then in the 
hands of the allies. Upon his return throusrh 
Aaia Minor and Mesopotamia to Baghdad, he 
resumed his studies and collections, made his 
second visit to Babylon, and in 1820, being 
again in bad health, travelled in Kurdistan. 
Tnis tour is the subject of his most important 
and notable work, * Narrative of a Residence 
in Koordistan and on the site of Ancient 
Nineveh, with Journal of a Voyage down 
the Tigris to Bagdad, and an Account of a 
Visit to Shirauz and Persepolis' (London, 
2 vols. 1836). The work is still valuable, not 
merely as the first geographical and archaeo- 
logical account of the region in the present 
century, but as an interesting and suggestive 
narrative of travel. It is stated that Rich 
had been apnointed to an important office at 
Bombay by Mountstuart Elphinstone, when 
he was attacked by cholera, during a visit to 
Shir&z, while exerting himself to help the sick 
and allay the panic among the inhabitants. 
His pTomisin||^ career was thus cut short at 
the age of thirty-three, on 5 Oct. 1820. He 
lies in the J4n Numi, one of the royal gardens 
at Shir&z, in which he was living at tne time 
of his death. 

His collections were purchased by the trus- 
tees of the British Museum, and consisted of 
' about nine hundred volumes of manuscripts 
in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, and a ^at 
number in Chaldee and Syriac . . . highly 
rated by Mr. Colebrooke and Dr. Wilkins ' 
( Trutteet^ Original Letters, Brit. Mus.vol. v.) ; 
a large collection of coins, Greek and oriental ; 
sems, and antiquities dug up at Babylon and 
Srineveh, including the first cuneiiorm in- 
scriptions ever brought to Europe. Rich's 
portrait, presented by his widow, hangs in 
the students' room oi the manuscript depart- 
ment in the British Museum. 

[Authorities cited above.] S. L.-P. 

RICH, EDMUND (1170 P-1240), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. [See Edmund, Saint.] 

RICH, HENRY, Earl of Holland 
(1590-1649), baptised at the church of Strat- 
lord-le-Bow, London, on 19 Aug. 1590, was 
second son of Robert, first earl of Warwick, by 
his wife, Penelope Rich [q. v.] Robert Rich, 
second earl of Warwick [q. v.], was his elder 
brother. He was educated at Emmanuel 



College, Cambridge, was knighted on 8 June 
1610, and was elected M.P. for Leicester in 
1610 and 1614 (Dotle, Official Baronage, 
ii. 207). In 1610 he served as a gentleman 
volunteer at the siege of Juliers (Dalton, Life 
of Sir Edward Cecil, i. 179). Rich was more 
qualified to succeed as a courtier than as 
a soldier, and his handsome person and 
winning manners made his rise rapid. * His 
features and pleasant aspect equalled the 
most beautiful women ' (Wilson, History of 
the Beign of James /, p. 162). From the first 
James regarded him with favour which some- 
times found expression in gifts of money, 
sometimes in unpleasing caresses {ib. p. 76 ; 
Secret History of the Court of James /, 1811, 
i. 276). He was made gentleman of the 
bedchamber to Charles, prince of Wales, and 
on 5 Nov. 1617 captain of the yeomen of 
the guard (Doyle, ii. 207). On 8 March 
1623 he was created Baron Kensington, that 
title being selected because he had married 
Isabel, daughter and heiress of Sir Walter 
Cope of Kensington (Clarendon, Rebellion, 
i. 137-40). In Februanr 1624 he was sent 
to Paris to sound the French court on the 
question of a marriage between Prince Charles 
and the Princess Henrietta Maria. He proved 
acceptable to the queen-mother and the court, 
sent home glowing descriptions of the beauty 
of the princess, and made love as the prince s 
representative with great spirit and fluency 
{Cabala, ed. 1691, p. 286). On his own ac- 
count he also made love to Madame de 
Chevreuse (Cofsin, Madame de Chevreuse, 
p. 15). But when it came to drawing up a 
marriage treaty, Kensington showed his in- 
capacity to deal with the political questions 
raused by the alliance which was to accom- 
pany the match. He was ^careless of any 
considerations beyond the success of the 
marriage,* and willing to comply with the 
demand of the French for an eng^agement to 
tolerate the English catholics, though well 
aware that the King was pledged against it. 
His letters contrast most unfavourably with 
those of Carlisle, his partner in the embassy 
{Clarendon State Papers, ii. Appendix, ii.- 
xxi. ; Hardivicke State Papers, i. 523-70; 
Gardinek, History of England, v. 215-63). 
As a reward for his pliability to Bucking- 
ham's wishes, he was raised to the rank of 
Earl of Holland (15 Sept. 1624). He was 
again sent to Paris (conjointly with Sir 
Dudley Carleton) in 1625 to negotiate a 
peace between Louis XIII and the Hugue- 
nots, and in the same year accompanied 
Buckingham on a mission to the Netherlands 
(i*. vi. 34, 39 ; CaA«to, pp. 230-3). He was 
elected K.G. on 13 Dec. 1625. 
In October 1627 Holland was placed in 
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command of the fleet and army which wer^ f Strafford, Lettert^ ii. 102, 122, 174, 189, 
to r«:inforce Buckingham at the Isle of ICh^, 2-52). 

but contrary weather and want of money In 1636 Holland hoped to be appointed 
prevented hi.« sailinpr. and, when he did start, lord high admiral, but was nven tne more 
ne met Buckini?ham*.« defeated force return- appropriate poet of groom of the stole and 
ing (Oardixer, vi. 190). He was severely first lord of the bedchamber. By the queen's 
blamed for the delay, but it was rather due influence, however, he was made general of 
to the general disorganisation of the govern- the horse ('2 Feb. 16S9) in place of the much 
ment than to his remissnes:* (Saxdersox. more capable Essex {ib. i. o02, ii. 276). His 
lAfii of Chnrlejn /, p. 102). sole exploit was the unlucky march to Kelso 

<)n Buckingham's death, Holland was and the hasty retreat thence (3 June 1639), 
chosen to succeed him as chancellor of the whereby he covered himself and the king's 
university of Cambndge ( Hefwood and army with ridicule (Clarexdox, ii. 39). 
Wright, Cambridge Unictraity TranJMctions But whether he was really to blame for the 
during the Puritan Period ^ ii. :366 ; Cabala, failure may be doubted, and the imputations 
p. 2iA). He was also for a time (September- on his courage were undeserved (Gardiner, 
November 162$) master of the horse, and ix. 27). His command also involved him in a 
was likewise appointed constable of Windsor quarrel with the Earl of Newcastle, which the 
(27 rjct. 1629) and hi^h steward to the intervention of the king prevented from end- 
queen (1 Dec. 1629). Like his brother, the ing in a duel (Ucshworth, iii. 930, 940). 
Earl of Wan^'ick, Holland took part in the In the second Scottish war Conway was ap- 
work of colonisation. He was the first pointed general of the horse instead of Hol- 

fovemor of the Providence Company (4 Dec. land. The latter*8 animosity to Stratford and 
6.*30), and one of the lords-proprietors of the king*s chief ministers, and the suspicion 
Newfoundland (13 Nov. 1*>37) {Cat. State that he inclined too much to the party which 
Papers, Col. 1 574-1 6<K), pp. 123, 260). But desired peace with the Scots, were apparently 
he preferred monopolies and crown grants the causes (Clarexdox, ii. 45, 48, 81). In 
as a quicker method of increasing his fortune the privy council on 5 May 1640 he backed 
(Court and Times of Charles /, i. 199, 221, Northumberland in opposing the dissolution 
453; Cat. State Papers, Dom. 1637, p. 189). of the Short parliament (Laud, Worksj iii. 
On 15 May 1631 he was created chief justice 284). During the early part of the Long 
in eyre south of Trent, and became thus parliament he acted with the popular party 
associated with oni^ of the most unpopular among the peers, and gave evidence against 
acts of the r<.*ign, the revival of the obsolete Strafford, though aiming at his exclusion 
fore8tla\v8(GARDiNER, vii.362, viii. 77, 282). from office, not at his death (KrsHWORTH, 
Holland used his position at court and his Trial of Strafford j p. 543; Gardiner, ix. 
influence with the queen to cabal against the 361 ). The queen, whose favour he had lost 
king's ministers. He intrigued against the for a time, won him back with the promise 
pacific and pro-Spanish policy of Portland, of the command of the army, and on 
and challenged his son, Jerome Weston, to a 16 April 1641 he was made captain-general 
duel. For a few days the king placed him north of the Trent (ib, ix. 339; Clarendon, 
under arr*3st, and he was obliged to make a , ii. 1*30, iii. 234). He carried out the busi- 
subniissive apology, though the queen's inter- ness of disbanding the army with success, 
cession saveJ him from severer punishment but the refusal of the king to grant him the 
on 13 April 1633 (Cnl. State Papers, Dom. nomination of a new baron reopened the 
1633-4, pp. 3, 11, 14). As chancellor of , breach between him and the court. Holland 
Cambridge he did nothing to enforce uni- ' wrote to Essex hinting plainlv that Charles 




They Mxchanged frigid coraplimentarv | attend his master, and declined to obey a 
letters, but the omionents of the lonl- i later summons to York (23 March 1(>42). 
deputy habitually lookfd to Holland for On 12 April 1642 Ijord Falkland, by the 
support. OvjT Sir Fi»'rs Crosby's case they ' kings command, obliged him to surrender the 
had an ojwn quarn'l, rausod by Holland's key which was the ensign of his othce. This 
refusal to be examined ns a witness, and deprivation, which Clarendon regards as im- 
red still further by the slanders which I politic, was instigated by the queen. She 

circulat«'d npfainst Strafiord. In | had contracted so great an indignation against 
intimate friends Stratford wrote | Holland, whose ingratitude towards her was 

id with well-deserved contempt very odious, that she had said 'she would 
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never live in the court if he kept his place ' 
(CiskVESTDoy, V. 31 ; Lords' JoumaUf iv. 606, 
680, 712). 

In March and July 1642 the parliament 
^OM Holland to bear its declarations to the 
king, but in each case Charles received him 
'with pointed disfavour, by which the earl 
* was transported from his natural temper 
and gentleness into passion and animosity 
against the king ana his ministers ' (ib, v. 
^4 ; Cla&evdon, iv. 343, v. 415). He was 
one of the committee of safety appointed by 
parliament on 4 July 1642. After Edgehill 
he made two exhortations to the citizens of 
London, one urging them to defend the city ; 
and another on 10 Nov. about the proposed 
negotiations with Charles (Old Parliamen- 
tary History, xi. 482, xii. 24). At Tumham 
Green on 13 Nov. he appeared in arms him- 
self, marshalled Essex's army, and is credited 
with dissuading that general from fighting 
rWHiTELOCKB, Memonals, ed. 1853, i. 191 ; 
Ludlow, Memoirs^ 1894, i. 47). 

During the early part of 1643 Holland was 
one of tne leaders of the peace party in the 
lords, and in August he endeavoured to induce 
Essex to back the peace propositions with 
the weight of the army (Gardiner, Great 
Civil War, i. 103, 183). When this plan 
fiuled, he made his way to the king's quarters, 
confidently expecting to be received back into 
favour and restored at once to his old office 
of groom of the stole. In the privy council, 
however, only Hyde and one other were in 
finvour of giving him a gracious reception ; 
the rest exaggerated his ingratitude, and the 
king himself complained with bitterness that 
Holland made no attempt to apologise for his 
past misconduct. Therefore, though he at- 
tended the king to the siege of Gloucester, 
and charged in the king's regiment of horse 
at the first battle of Newbury, Charles gave 
the poet he desired to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford; and, finding that there was nothing 
to be mined at Oxford, Holland returned 
to London (Clarendon, Rebellion, vii. 174, 
177,183,241). The House of Lords had him 
arrested, but, as he had returned at the 
special invitation of Essex, they readmitted 
him to sit (13 Jan. 1644), and persuaded the 
commons to release his estates from sequestra- 
tion (Lords' JoumaU, vi. 297, 340, 349, 377, 
639). To the kingdom at large Holland ex- 
plained that he found the court too indisposed 
to peace, and the papists too powerful there 
for a patriot of his type (A Declaration made 
to the Kingdom by Henry, Earl of Holland, 
1643, 4to). The commons were less easily 
satisfied than the lords, and obliged the 
upper house to pass an ordinance disabling 
the peers who had deserted the parliamentary 
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cause from exercising their legislative powers 
during the existing parliament without the 
assent of both houses. An ordinance for the 
readmission of Holland and two other de- 
serters was brought forward in 1640, but 
failed to pass the second reading (Lords' 
Journals, vi. 608, 610, viii. 718). In De- 
cember 1645 Holland petitioned parliament 
for some pecuniary compensation for the 
losses which the civil war, and his adherence 
to the parliamentary party, had entailed 
upon him. His office of first gentleman of 
the bedchamber had been worth 1,600/. a 
year ; he had lost also two pensions of 2,000/. 
a year apiece, a share in the customs on coal 
worth 1,300/. a year, and a legal office worth 
2,000/. a year, besides smaller salaries as 
chief justice in ejrre and constable of Wind- 
sor. Moreover, the king owed him 30,000/. 
(ib. viii. 45). The commons, however, laid 
aside the petition, and negatived a proposal 
to give him a pension of 1,000/. (Commxms' 
Joumah, iv. 380). 

Under these circumstances Holland turned 
once more to the king's side. In September 
1645 he had endeavoured to mediate between 
the Scottish commissioners and the English 
presbyterian leaders, suggesting to the French 
agent, Montreuil, that the king should take 
refuge in the Scottish army (Gardiner, 
Great Civil War, ii. 340, iii. 2). He was 
also one of the authors of the scheme of 
settlement put forward by the presbyterian 
peers in January 1647 (ib. iii. 213). When 
the second civil war began he resolved to 
redeem his past faults by taking up arms 
for the king. He procured a commission as 
general from the IVince of Wales, and pro- 
ceeded to issue commissions to royalist officers. 
Lady Carlisle pawned her pearl necklace to 
supply him with funds, and through her he 
carried on a correspondence with Lauder- 
dale and Lanark (Clarendon, Rebellion, xi. 
5, 137 ; The Designs of the present Committee 
of Estates, 1648, 4to,p. 8; Hamilton Papers. 
Camden Society, i. 224). On 4 July Holland 
left London, and the next day appeared in 
arms at Kingston, intending to raise the siege 
of Colchester. He issued a declaration assert- 
ing that he sought a personal treaty between 
Charles and the parliament, a cessation of 
arms during the treaty, and the restoration 
of the king to his just regal authority (The 
Declaration of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earlsof Holland and Peterborough, &c., 1648). 
Holland's preparations had been made with 
so little secrecy that they had no chance 
of success ; nor could he get together more 
than six hundred men. On 7 July he was 
defeated by Sir Michael Livesey near King- 
ston ; on 10 July what remained of his 
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forces were surprised at St. Neots by Colonel 
Scroope, and lloUand was sent prisoner to 
Warwick Castle (Clarendon, Rebellion^ xi. 
102 ; Gakdiner, Great Civil War, iv. 158). 
On 18 Nov. the two houses agreed that he 
and six others should be punished by banish- 
ment, but the army resolved that the authors 
of the second civil war should not be allowed 
to escape, and on 3 Feb. 1649 a high court 
of justice was erected to try Holland and 
other culprits. The proceedings opened on 
10 Feb. ; Holland pleaded that his captor 
had given him quarter for life, but his plea 
having been overruled by the court, he was 
sentenced to death 6 March. Fairfax inter- 
ceded for Holland, and Warwick used all his 
influence to save his life ; nevertheless, the 
parliament by 31 to 30 votes refused to re- 
prieve him (Lordi' Journals^ x. 596 ; Com- 
mons^ JournaUf vi. 131, 159 ; Report on the 
Duke ofPurtlantrs MSS. i. 478, 512 ; State 
Trials). On 9 March he was beheaded in 
company with the Duke of Hamilton and 
Lord Capel. On the scaflTold Holland made 
a long and rambling speech, protesting his 
fidelity to the protestant religion and to par- 
liaments, and the innocency of liis intentions 
in his late attempt. *God be praised, al- 
though my blood comes to be shed here, there 
was scarcely a drop of blood shed in that 
action I was engaged in' (The Several 
Speeches of Duke Hamilton^ Henry, Earl of 
Holland f and Arthur^ Ijord Cnr;W, 1 849, 4to, 
p. 19). Clarendon sums up his career by 
saving : * He was a very well-bred man, and 
a fine gentleman in good times: but too much 
desired to enjoy ease and plenty when the 
king could have neither, and did think 
poverty the most insupportable evil that 
could befall anv man m this world ' (Re- 
bellion, xi. 263).' 

Holland left a son Hobert, who became in 
1673 fifth Earl of Warwick. Of his daugh- 
ters, Isabella married Sir James Thynne (cf. 
Carte, Life of Ormonde, iv. 701) ; Frances 
married William, lord Paget ; Mary married 
John Campbell, third earl of Breadalbane 

S.v.]; Susannah, James Howard, third earl 1 
Suffolk 'q. v.] ! 

A doubtful portrait of IloUnnd was No. 95 
in the Vandyck exhibit ion of 1 886. Engraved 
portraits are contained in * Tragicum Thea- 
trum Londini celebratum,* 1649, 12mo (p. l 
232), and in Houbraken's * Heads of Illus- 
trious Persons.' 

[Doyle's Official l^ronaye, ii. 207-9; other au- 
thorities mentioned in the article.] C. H. F. 

EREMIAH (d. KV^O ?), steno- 
j probably of go<Hl family, as he 
,8 * St»migraphy ' to 'The lU. 



Hon. the Lady Mary Rich,' and in the pre- 
face he says : ' It will be welcome, and 
especially to your Ladyship, because yoa 
have spent some houres in the knowledge 
thereof when I was in the family,' doubtless 
as a tutor. His uncle, William Cartwright, 
taught him shorthand, and ho became an 
eminent practitioner of the art. John Lil- 
bume offered to give Kich a certificate, under 
his own hand, that he took down his trial at 
the Old Bailey with the greatest exactness. 
In 1646 Ilich was living *in St. Olives 
parish in Southwark, at one M*"*' Williams, 
a midwife,' and in 1659 he occupied a house 
called the Golden Ball in Swithin's Lane, 
near London Stone. He probably died in or 
soon after 1660. 

The first work issued by him is entitled: 
* Semography, or Short and Swift Writing, 
being t-he most easiest, exactest, and speediest 
Method of all others that have beene yet 
Extant. . . . Invented and Composed for 
the Benefit of others by the Author hereof 
William Cartwright, and is now set forth 
and published by his Nephew, leremiah 
Rich, immediate next to the Author de- 
ceased,' London, 1642, 16mo. It will be 
observed that Kich made no pretence that he 
was the inventor of the system, and in the 
preface he states : * Now as for my commend- 
ing of the worke, I know not why any man 
should expect it seeing it is my owne ; for 
although I am not father to it, yet I am the 
right heire, for my uncle dying left it to me 
only.' Ilich, however, makes no allusion to 
his uncle Cartwright in the next book he 
published only four years later, under the 
title of * Charactery, or a most easie and 
exact Method of Short and Swift Writing. 
. . . Invented and exactly composed by 
Jeremiah Rich,' London, 1646. In other 
books published by him he claims the merit 
of being the sole author and inventor of the 
system, viz. in * Semigraphy or Arts Rarity,' 
London, 1654, 16mo ; in * The Penns Dex- 
terity,' London, 1659 ; and in * The World's 
Rarity,' published before 1660. Hencc» the 
fact that Cartwright was the original in- 
ventor of the system called after Rich's 
name has been obscured. It was entirely 
overlooked by Philip Gibbs, the earliest short- 
hand historian, and the recognition of Cart- 
wright's claims is due to a communication 
made to the 'Athenaeum* in 18S0 by Mr. 
Edward Pocknell. 

The first edition of the Cartwright-Rich 
system, which appeared after Rich's death, 
bears the curious title: *The Pens Dexterity 
Compleated, or Mr, Riches Short-hand now 
perfectly taught, which in his Lifet ime was 
never done by anything made 2>ublique in 
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TOrinty because it would have hindred his 
Practice/ London, 1669, 12ino. The sixth 
edition of this work was published in 1713, 
the fifteenth in 1750, the nineteenth in 
1776, and the twentieth at Leeds in 1792. 
Among liich*8 editors or ' improvers ' were 
William Addy, Samuel Botley, Nathaniel 
Stringer, and Philip Doddridge, who made 
the study of the system obligatory in his 
theological academy at Northampton [see 
art. Doddridge, Philip]. John Locke was 
among the admirers of Riches shorthand, 
which has had a very wide vog^e. 

Rich*s tiny volume of the Psalms in 
metre, written in stenographic characters, 
was published in 1659, and the companion 
volume, the New Testament, appeared in 
the same year, with the names oi many of 
his patrons. 

Rich 8 portrait was engraved by Cross. 

[Athenaeum, 4 and 18 Sept. and 27 Nov. 1880 ; 
Biogr. Brit. (Kippis),i. 538 ». ; Bromley's Cat. of 
Engiaved Portraits, p. 107 ; Gibbs's Hist. Ac* 
count of Compendious and Swift Writing, p. 
46 ; Oil)8ons Bibliography of Shorthand ; 
Granger's Biogr. Hist, of England, 5th ed. iv, 
77; Journalist, 1 April 1887, p. 397; Levy's 
Hist, of Shorthand ; Lewis's Hist, of Shorthand, 

?. 69; Notes and Queries, 5th ser. vi. 7, 115; 
'ocknell's Legible Shorthand, p. 75 ; Rockwell's 
Teaching, Practice, and Literature of Shorthand.] 

T. C. 

RICH, JOHX ri682?-1761), pantomi- 
mist and theatrical manager, the son of 
Christopher Rich [q. v.], is said to have 
been bom about 1682. On the death of his 
father, on 4 Nov. 1714,Rich, with his brother 
Christopher Mosyer Rich, came into pos- 
session of the new theatre, then all but 
completed, in Lincoln's Inn Fields. This 
edifice he opened on 18 Dec., coming for- 
ward dressea in mourning to speak an ele- 
giacal prologue (cf Fitzgerald, New His- 
tory of the English Stage, ii. 388). The mece 
given was the * Recruiting Officer' of Far- 
auhar, John Leigh from Ireland making his 
nrst appearance as Captain Plume. The re- 
mainder of the cast is unknown. Rich*s com- 
pany consisted, however, of seceders from 
DroiT Lane, Keen, the Bullocks, Pack, Soil- 
ler, Uriffin, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Kent, Mrs. 
Cross, and others, who seem, on joining him, 
to have run a risk of being silenced by the 
lord chamberlain; the latter's interference 
in the theatres was at the time equally 
arbitrary and tyrannical. The company was 
announced as playing under letters patent 
granted by Charles IL In 1715, as Essex in 
Banks's * Unhappy Favourite,* liich made 
his appearance as a tragedian, a line he soon 
abandoned. 



No special feature distinguished at the out- 
set Rich's management. His theatre was 
large, and had a large stage, gor^ously fur- 
nished with mirrors. The opening receipts 
were 143/., a sum rarely exceeded during the 
season. Shorn as it was of some of its best 
actors, Drury Lane, under the admirable 
management of Colley Cibber, Booth, and 
Wilks, still possessed the more capable com- 
pany, and the new theatre held a secondary 
place in public estimation. Rich accordingly 
began in 1716 to give entertainments in the 
Italian style, which speedily developed into 
pantomime. On 22 April the performance 
of the * Cheats * was followed by that of a 
piece unnamed, of which the characters only 
are given. These consist of Harlequin by 
Lun, Punch by Shaw, and Scaramouch bv 
Thurmond. Lun was the name under whicn. 
in pantomime Rich invariably appeared. 

Rich is thus to be credited with the in- 
vention of what in England has, under 
changing conditions, been known as panto- 
mime. Davies says, concerning these enter- 
tainments : * By tne help of gay scenes, fine 
habits, grand dances, appropriate music, and 
other decorations, he exiiibited a story from 
Ovid*s " Metamorphoses," or some other fabu- 
lous writer. Between the pauses or acts of 
this serious representation he interwove a 
comic fable consisting chiefly of the court- 
ship of Harlequin and Columbine, with a 
variety of surprising adventures and tricks 
which were produced by the magic wand 
of Harlequin, such as the sudden transfor- 
mation of palaces and temples to huts and 
cottages, of men and women into wheel- 
barrows and joint-stools * (^Li/e of Garrick, 
i. 130). Rich himself invariably played 
Harlequin. From 1717 to 1760, the year 
before his death. Rich produced a panto- 
mime annually. Few failed of success, most 
of them running forty or fifty nights con- 
secutively ; Drury Lane, put on the defen- 
sive, was obliged reluctantly to follow the 
example set at Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Rich's management continued on the whole 
eminently successful. In the season of 1718- 
1719 the* Two Harlequins' (from the French 
of Lenoble) was acted by a French company 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields, and printed in Eng- 
lish and French in 1718. ' The Fair of St. 
Germain ' (* La Foire de St. Germain ' of 
Boursault), translated by John Ozell [q. v.], 
was given under similar conditions. On 
1 Feb. 1721, during the performance of 
* Macbeth,' a disturbance took place. Rich 
politely expressed his intention to stop a 
drunken earl who sought to cross the stage 
while the play was in progress, and received 
a box on the ears which he prompt Iv re- 
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have paid for hostile manifestations in order 
to render them more amenable to discipline, 
an imputation which Rich publicly repu- 
diated in the ' General Advertiser * for 25 Jan. 
1751. The season of 1750-1 was that in 
which Garrick at Drury Lane and Barry at 
Covent Garden were the rival Romeos, 5li8S 
Bellamy and Mrs. Gibber the opposing 
Juliets, and this was followed in 1755-6 by 
the famous competition between Barry at 
Covent Garden as I^ear and Garrick in the 
«ame part at Drury Lane. On 26 Nov. 1761 
Kich died at his house in Covent Garden 
Piazza, aged, it is said, 79. He was succeeded 
as manager of Covent Garden by John Beard 
£q. V.J, who married his daughter Charlotte. 
On his tomb it is stated that ' in him were 
united the various virtues that would endear 
him to his family, friends, and acquaint- 
ances. Distress never failed to find relief in 
his bounty.' 

Rich, who lived at Cowley, Middlesex, in 
a house once belonging to Barton Booth, 
married as second wife an actress of small 
note named Mrs. Stevens, whose name occurs 
once or twice in the bills. She had been 
originally barmaid at Bret*s coffee-house, 
and was subsequently Rich*s housekeeper. 
She became after marriage a convert to 
methodism, and seems to have communi- 
cated some of her zeal to Rich, thus justify- 
ing Smollett's assertion that * the poor man's 
head, which was not naturally very clear, 
had been disordered with superstition, and 
he laboured under the tyranny of a wife and 
the terror of hell-fire at the same time.' 
She survived Rich with four children. 

As Harlequin Rich seems to have been un- 
equalled. Da vies says that after applying 
himself to the study of pantomimicai repre- 
sentation, in which he was very fortunate, 
Rich 'formed a kind of harlequinade very 
different from that which is seen at the 
opera comique in Paris, where harlequin and 
all the characters speak' (Lifi ofGarrickj i. 
129). To this superiority Garrick refers 
when he says : 
When Lun appeared, with matchless art and 

whim, 
He fare the power of speech to every limb; 
The mask'd and mute conrej'd his qaick intent, 
And told in frolic gesture what he meant. 
But now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Require a tongue to make them understood. 

ChurchQl disparages ' Lun ' in the ' Rosciad,* 
but Horace Walpole,who frequently mentions 
Rich in his ' Letters,' speaks with admiration 
of the * wit ' and * coherence ' of his panto- 
mimes. Isaac D'Israeli says that Rich ' could 
describe to the audience by his signs and 
gestures as intelligibly as others could ex- 



press by words,' an opinion derived pro- 
bably, as is one equally laudatory by Leigh 
Hunt, from Davies. The latter declared that 
in fifty years no man approached him, and 
that Uarrick's action was not more perfectly 
adapted to his characters than were Rich 8 
attitudes and movements to Harlequin. His 
presentation of Harlequin hatched from an 
QOg by the heat of the sun was a masterpiece 
of dumb show * from the first chipping of 
the e^^f his receiving of motion, his feeling 
of the ground, his standing upright, to his 
quick harlequin trip round the empty shell. 
Through the whole progression every limb 
had its tongrue, and every motion a voice.' 
In pantomime he proved a valuable master 
to Hippisley and others, but he preferred 
teaching actors tragic parts. * You should see 
me play Richard,' he said to Tate Wilkinson. 

Rich was uneducated, and was quite illite- 
rate. He talked of * laming ' AVilkmson to be 
a player ; told Signora Spiletta to lay the em- 
phasis on the 'adjutant,' and paid 'turbot' 
tor turban. He nad some curious affecta- 
tions. He pretended never to recall a name. 
Addressing Tate Wilkinson, he would call 
him in turns Williamskin, Whittington, or 
whatever other name came into his head. 
Having called Foote * mister' several times, 
that somewhat irascible actor grew angry 
and asked the reason why Rich did not call 
him by his name. * Don't be angry,' said 
Rich ; * I sometimes forget my own name.' 
* That's extraordinary,' replied Foote, * for 
though I knew you could not write it, I did 
not suppose you could forget it.' Rich does 
not appear to have been financially success- 
ful, though, unlike his father, he paid to the 
letter his actors and those with whom he 
made engagements. Dibdin says that he 
was compelled to take a house situated in 
three counties in order to avoid the impor- 
tunity of the bailiffs. 

Rich was the founder of the Beefsteak 
Society, and George Lambert [q. v.], his 
scene-painter, was an original member. It 
met at first in a room in Covent Garden 
Theatre. Among the presidents were Theo- 
philus Cibber, "Whitehead, Wilks, Colman, 
Uharles Morris, and George IV when l*rince 
of Wales. 

Rich's portrait, with his family, attributed 
to Hojfarth, who also painted a portrait of 
Miss Rich, is in the Garrick Club, where is 
another portrait of Rich as Harlequin. Rich's 
account books of Lincoln's Inn Fields and 
Covent Garden, from 1723 to 1740, were in 
the dramatic collection of the late Mr. I-«acy, 
the theatrical bookseller in the Strand. 

[(lenest's Account of the Englihh iSrage ; 
Gent. Mag. 1832, ii. 586 et seq.; Ddvies's Life 
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of GarrielE and Dram&tic MiscrllaDi€« ; Tate ter and Rammer she retired every morning to 
Wilkinson's Memoirs aad Waniering Patentee ; \ the 'Wilderness* garden to pray and meditate. 
Api^loi^ for the Lift^ <..f George Anne Bellamy; ' Her house was the resort of pious puritan 
Jjwksonj Hijt. of tie S?otti»h Stage; Fiu- ministers of Essex and bishops and divines 
^wM s New His:. 01 the Lng.i*b ^tage : Barton f^j^ London, and her works of charity were 
Baker s Loodo3 .--n.>e : BK.graFhia L^matica : ^j^^j j„^„^,^ g^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^1 ^^^ 
CulH»r» ApoiogT. «?vi. Love; Lk^rac s Annals of x,,^. ^ ^^^^^^^*. *.* «i. «i.,^.,»i. i,^- «:«*««- 
theSui«.4ir»e: B^«l!»Johr.«.r..ed.Hill: \'^} inconstant touch, through her Bis^ero, 
T^t^-J" ^f II x~^ w.!,^^-^. r-^^^««« ir« Ladv Itanelairh, Ladv Goring, and others, 
Letters of^Howoe Walpo.ej Ueor^an Era: -,1!^. i;r. J^*l«„V k-'I'j -/>*«. ioaX 




and Cnnningham** I>^2vion Pas: and Present. Her husband succeeded his elder brother 
A short li»t of jvimphlrt* by or concerning Robert as fourth earl of Warwick in 1659, 
Rich is founJ in Mr. L^mtc's Bibliographical and died, after twenty years of gout, on 
Acc'>uni of English The^ttrcal Literature, under , 24 Aug. 1673. His entire estate was left at 
• Rich, John.* and • Hill. John.*] J. K. ' bis wife's disposal for life, which gave rise to 

RICH, M Al\ Y. CorxTK^s of Warwick the saying that he had given it * to pious uses.' 
( 1 H25- 167^^, seven thdaiisrhier and thirteenth Lady 'Warwick died at Leighs on 12 April 
child of Kiehard Rnle^ lirsi earl of Cork . 1 67^, and was buried in Felsted church. *The 
^q. y.\ by his st\s»nd wife Catherine, only ' Virtuous Woman Found,' a funeral sermon 
JiaugHter'i^f Sir (us»tfivy Fenton [q.v.\ was preachedbv Anthony Walker, D.I)., formerly 
bom at Youphal ^n S Ni>v. lt>-.\ ilorniother domestic cLaplain to the earls of Warwick 
dving in 1<^2S. Mark- and her younger sister and rector of Fyfield, Essex, was published 
Jiargaret {^d. U)o7) were bn*u*rbt up by the in l^i^ndon 1686 by Nathaniel lianew [see 
wife V»f Sir KanJall Clayton at Mallow! In . under Kaxew, Nathaniel], together with 
16:i8, when she was not yet thirteen. Lord ' 1. 'Ilules for a Holy Life, in a Letter to 
Cork brought her to Knir^and, and str^mcly ■ George, Earl of Berkeley.' 2. 'Occasional 
but unsucerssfully unred her marriage with Meditations upon sundry' Subjects.' 3. 'Pious 
Tames Hamilton, only son o( James, tirst 1 Keflections upon several Scriptures,* all by 
viscount Clandel>«»ye, and afterwanls (^1647> Lady Warwick. A portrait is prefixed. 
Earl of Clanbrassil. The irate father, in his ! Lady Warwick had two children, Eliza- 
diary f«)r lt;:^9 (ZiVwiorc Prtr/KT;*, ed. im^sart, ' beth {b. 1642) and Charles, lord Kich. The 
1st ser. V. ion, writes: 'Mr. James Hamyl- ' latter, bom in 1643, married, in 1662, Ann 
ton, beinar refiiztnl by my unruly daughter Cavendish, daughter of William, earl of De- 
Mar}-, departed 2 Sept. to y* bath.' vonshire : he predeceased his father, who was 

The same f Tce of chanioterwas displayed succeeded in the title by his cousin Kobert, 
in Mary IJiyle's dett-nnination to marry second earl of Holland. 
Charles Uich. s-zcmd son t»f Kohert. second The diaries kept by Lady Warwick from 
earlof Warwick (15>7-16r)S ) 'q.v.^; this suit, July 166<» to November 1677, t(^ther with 
owing to Kich*s want of f.irtuiie.wasstn^ngly .. a volume of 'Occasional Meditations,' passed 
disapproved by her father, wht se six elder ' into the hands of her domestic chaplain, 
daughters had all made brilliant matches. I Thomas W«^>drt:»ffe, who after her death an- 
She was banished his house to a little country ' notated them. All the manuscripts (with 
seat near Hampton C<)urt. Here Charles Kieli I the exception of f<mr * Diary Papers,' missing 
visited her fn?(juent ly. and (juietly married her when they came into Mr. Woodroffe's hands) 




land and Lord (Torincr, acquiesced in the * Collections out of my Lady AVarwick's 

match (Ch ester, Marriaf/e Liomso^, p. 1 1 16). , Papers ' ( these are now numbered Addit. MS. 

pave her a dowrv of 7,000/. {Li^morv Papers, 27^^51 in the British Museum). Extracts 

1st ser. v. 182, 194, 222). fn^m irR>6 to 1672 were edited for the Keli- 

With occasional visits to London, Mary gioua Tract Society in 1847 by Barham, from 

Uich spent the remainder of her life at Leighs another transcript, then in the possession of 

Priory, near Feist ed, Essex, tlie seat of her the Kev. Nathaniel G. Woodroffe, vicAr of 

brother-in-law, the third earl of Warwick. Somerford-Keynes, Wiltshire. Inl848*Some 

She endeared hers«*lf to his largo family, Si)ecialities in the Life of M. Warwick' 

t up the earl's daughters her nieces, (the original manuscript of which is Addit. 

•d on affectionate terms with herhus- MS. 27357) was edited by Thomas Crofton 

iwo stepniothers and sisters-in-law. Crtiker [q.v.lfor the Percy Society, from a 

eloped a pietist ic temperament. Win- : copy owned by Lord Brooke. 
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[Aothoritiaa giren aban, with otber enlriea, 
in roll. IT. and r. of Ihe IJimore Fapen. iHt eer, ; 
Home Iiif« of English I^ies is ths Seyenteeni.h 
Ccatnr?. pp. 116-228; I^rd Cork's True Re- 
tDembnuiees in Bireh'e Lif« of Robert, Ba.?lr; 
BucIgeU'a Memoirs of the BojIm, p. 25; Leez 
L«chryiniin«: A Funrrsl Sermon for Chnrles, Kail 
of W&rwiek, by Anthony Walker. 1673; The 
Holy Life of Mm. Eliaibeth Walker, pp. 128, 
148, ISO, 17Ai AnderaoDS Memombln Women 
of the Pnritan Timee.] C. F. S. 

RICH, Sir SATIIANIEL(lo85P-1636), 
mt^rcbant adventurer, born about ir^SS, waa 
probably eldest son of Iticbsrd Kich, an ille- 

fitimate BOD of Richard, first baron Kich [q, v. 1 
lis mother was daughter of John Machell, 
sheriff of London. lie had a k^al training, 
and was admitted a member of Qrar's Inn on 
'2 Feb. 1609-lU; but he devoted himself 
first to political life, and later )o the rule of 
a mercantile pioneer. lie entered parlin- 
toent aa member for Totnes in 1614, repre- 
•ented East Uetford in lfl21, sat on a roval 
commission in Ireland in le-J-' (Gbowk, 
Genetit -f the United Slatrs. ii. 980), and 
waa member for Harwich in l<t24~5, Xew- | 
port (Isle of Wight) in 16:Jo, and Harwich 
•gain from 1626 to 1629. On 8 Nov. 1617 
he was knighted at Hatton House. 

Rich wiiB connected with the Bermudas 
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a 1016, and bought shares in the 



Virginia' Company in 1619. Of the latter 
company he became a prominent member, 
and when, in April 1623, there occurred the 
great split between two factions in the com- 

Cy, he took a leading part on the side of 
connection, Robert Itich, second earl of 
Warwick [q. v.] In May 1624, when the 
matter came before the House of Commons, 
he was apecially attacked bjp the opposing 
faction, but he sat on the Virginia commis- 
uonof July 1624. 

In 1629 Rich, with the Earl of Warwick 
and others, found the funds for the first 
TOTage of discovery to Providence Island, 
on the north-east of Yucatan. On 4 Dec. 
1630 they received the patent forming the 
(TOvemor and company of adventurers for 
the plantation of Providence and Henrietta. 
To this company Ricfi seems henceforth to 
have devoted his best efForls. Many matters 
of importance, especially regulations and 
affairs requiring legal handling, were left to 
him. When fresh funds were required he 
traa always the first to respond. lie evi- 
dently pursued a forward policy, for in IfiSo 
we find him advocating the admission of all 
the adventurers to the benefits of the trade 
of the main. A little later, on his motion, 
the tint local council of Providence was ap- 
pointed. On 7 May 1635 he was appointed 



I the post for about a year. He died before 
j 26 May J636, It was rumoured that ovot- 
I doses from an ' antimoniol cup' from Maasa- 
i chusetta hastened his end [Gillectioiu of 
Mats. Hint. Sor. 4th aer. vol. vi. p. 125). In 
bis will he named several of the Rich (War- 
wick) family; he also left money to schools 
I in the liermudaa. lie desired to be buried 
I at Stondoc, Kssex, the manor of which he 
I owned ; he left it to a nephew, Nathaniel, 
probably Nathaniel Rich (d. 1701) [q, v.] 
[N'oIfS and Qaeries. 3rd ser. li. 2.S6, fth ler. 
I ii. 33.5,1. 31, 8lhB«r.i.66-7;Cal.SlntoPaper», 
Colouiiil, BUt. rociij Wolton'a Baronetage; Irf- 
froj'd Mrnioiinls uf the Bermudas, vol. ii, 
I App. li.] C. A. H. 

RICH, NATHANIEL (rf.l701), soldier, 
eldest son of Robert Rich, by Lliiabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Dutton, knight, waa 
' admittedtoUrBy'sInnonl3Aug.l6S9(P0B- 
TER, Orat/'t Inn Bfgiiler, p. 223; Mobabt, 
-&««■, i. 188). Sir Nathaniel Rich [q.v.] was 
: probably his uncle, and in 1636 left him his 
! manor of Stondon, Essex, he being then 
under age {Kotei and Qveriet, Cth ser. i. 
31, 8tb cer. i. ()6). At the commencement 
of the civil war, Rich, like many other 
young gentlemen from the inns of court, 
entered the lifeguards of the Earl of Essex 
(Ludlow, Memuirs, ed. 1894, i. 39). In the 
summer of 1043 he received a commission as 
captain, raised a troop of horse in the countv 
of Essex, end joined the Earl of Manchester s 
array (Hist. MSS. Comm. Tth Rep. pp. (iQe, 
56.5, 578). In December 1644 be held the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and was one of 
the witnesses on whom Cromwell relied to 
prove his charges against Manchester (Cat, 
State Piipert. l)om. 16-14-6. p. ISo). When 
the new model army waa formed, Rich, in 
spite of some opposition from the House of 
Commons, became colonel nf a regiment of 
horse (Commons' Joui-naU, iv. 64, 6-5; Pea- 
cock, Army Lift», p. 107). He fought at 
Naseby, distinguished himself in an attack 
on the royalist quarters at St. Oolumb in 
Cornwall, and was one of Fairfax's commis- 
sioners at the surrender of Oxford (Spbioob, 
Anylia lledinm, pp. 43, 217, 264). In the 

Jiiarrel between the army and the parliament 
tich at first discouraged petitioning; after- 
wards, however, he made himself the mouth- 
piece of the grievances of his regiment, and 
strongly o]iposed disbanding {Clarke Papers, 
vol. i. pp. XX, 62, 74, 109). He took part in 
drawing up the ' Heads of the Proposals of 
the Army, and in the negotiations with the 

tarliamentarycommiBsionerB(t6.vol.i.pp.xli, 
48). In January 1018 Rich's regiment waa 
quartered in London at the Mews to guard 
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the parliament, and on 1 June it formed part 
of the army with which Fairfax defeated the 
Kentish rovalist 8 at Maidstone (Kushworth, 
vii. JW6, li37). Kich was then detached to 
relieve Dover, and recover the castles on the 
coast which had fallen into the hands of the 
royalists. He retook Walmer Castle about 
12 July, Deal on 25 Au^., and Sandown a 
few days later {ib, vii. 1228; Report on the 
Ma7iu*cripts of the Duke of Portland, i. 466, 
481 ; Cart, OViV »7ir, ii. ;5). 

During the political discussions of the 
army in 1647 and lt>48 Rich was a frei^uent 
speaker. lie was in favour of the widest 
toleration, but had scruples about manhood 
su ft rape, and feared extreme democracy. He 
had doubts about the execution of the king, 
but appears to have held it necessary that he 
should be tried, and approved of the esta- 
blishment of the repuDiic. His own reli- 
fioufl views inclined towanls those of the 
'ifth-monarchv men {Clarke PajH^rs, i. 31*5, 
320, ii. lOo, 152, 16<J, KWM. In February 
1649 Kich was admitted to parliament as 
member for Cirencester, having been elected 
two years jireviously, but hitherto excluded 
in conM»quenre of a double n?tum {Commons 
Journah, vi. 1-14). In December lOiK) he 
was charg«'d with tlu? suppression of n royalist 
rifling in Norfolk (GRin', Rvamiuation of 
Aen/ M hirifan^j iv. A pp. p. 10')). 

J^urllow includes Kicii among the honest 
republiran enthusiasts of the anny who were 
fli-nidf'd by Cromwell to assist him in over- 
throwing th<* Long parliament {Meynoirs^ i. 
.'Mo, *'i\. \XS)\). In 16o5 he Iwcame an open 
opponi-nt of tlu' Prot<*ctor'8 government, and 
wjiHrh'prived r>f thecommnnd of his regiment, 
wliieli WHS givi-n to Colonel Charles Howarrl. 
Jtirh was Kiin]nu)ned before the Protector's 
roiinril in K<'l»ruary 1(^)5, charged with op- 
|H)Hing tlu' h'vy of taxes and stirring up dis- 
afli'ct ion, and tlH;n committed to the custody 
of th<* MTJfant-at-arms (/A. i. iJSO; Clarke 
Paprri*, ii. 245). From August to October 
165(J he wa.H again in confinement (Ludlow, 
ii. 10). The HMisons for his o])position to the 
Protect r)r's government and nis refusal to 
give the security demanded are set forth by 
Kich in a letter to Lieutenant-general Fle»'t- 
wood (TiHRLOE, vi. 251). On the restora- 
tion of the Long parliament in 1651), it ollVred 
Rich the post of English n»si(lent in Holland, 
which he refused, and gave him back the 
command of his regiment ( Cal. i^tatc Papers, 
Dora. 165S-S). pp. 377, 387, 388). AVhen 
Lambert expelled the Long ]>arliament in 
(j^*^Vw>- 1659, Kich, who succeeded in retain- 
imniand, seconded the endeavours 
for the parliament's restoration. 
er his regiment was sent by the 



army leaden to besiege the parUament's 
commissioners in Portsmouth, out at their 
colonel's instigation they went over in a body 
to the parliamentary side, joined the forces 
in Portsmouth, and marched with them to 
i^ondon (LrDLOW, ii. 148, 163, 174, 183). 
He received the thanks of the parliament on 
28 Dec. 1659 (Co^nmons' Journals, vii. 799\ 
In February 1660, perceiving that Monck s 
policy would lead to the restoration of the 
monarchy, Kich attempted to induce his regi- 
ment to declare against it ,but Monck cashiered 
Kich, and appointed Ingoldsby colonel in his 
place. Kich was arrested by order of the 
council of state (f6. vii. 866 ; Ludlow, ii, 238 ; 
Baker, Chronicle, ed. Phillips, 1670, p. 712). 
He was liberated in a few days, and as he had 
not been one of the king's judges, he was not 
excluded from the act of indemnity. Never- 
theless his principles made him suspected by 
the government of Charles II, and on 10 Jan. 
1661, during the excitement caused by Yen- 
ner^s plot, he was again arrested ( Cal. St^te 
Papers, Dom. 1660-1 p. 620, IC61-2 pp. 61, 
82). On 18 Aug. 1662 Rich was transferred 
to the charge of the governor of Portsmouth 
(t(6. 1601-2, p. 483). His confinement was 
not very strict, and in 1663 he married Lady 
Anne Kerr, daughter of Kobert Kerr, first 
earl of Ancrum. In a letter to her brother 
William, third earl of Lothian, she described 
Kich as a prisoner * for no crime, but only 
because he is thought a man of parts' and 
* so resolved upon his duty to his majesty, 
that I am assured if it were in his power it 
would never be in his heart ever to act 
against him directly or indirectly' (Ancrum 
and Lothian Correspondence, Edinburgh, 1875, 
ii. 464. 469, 464). Thanks to the influence 
of his new connections and the intervention 
of Lord Falmouth, Kich obtained his release 
in 1666 (ilf. pp. 471, 477 : Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1604-5, pp. 483, 617). His will was 
proved in March 1702. 

By his second wife Kich had no issue. 
By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Edmund Hampden, knight, and sister of John 
Hampden, he had two sons, Nathaniel and 
Kobert. Kobert succeeded in 1677 to the 
estate and baronetcy of his distant relative 
and father-in-law. Sir Charles Kich ( Morant, 
Ji^.s^.r, i. 188). 

[Authorities cited in the article.] C. H. F. 

RICH, PENELOPE, Ladt Rich (1662 ?- 
1607), was daughter of Walter Devereux, 
first earl of Essex [q. v.], by his wife Lettice 
KnoUys, who subsecjuently married Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester. Robert, second 
earl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth*s favourite, 
was her brother. She was a beautiful child 
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and, when a ^rl of fourteen, won the admi- 
ration of Philip, afterwards famous as Sir 
Hiilip Sidney. Her father saw in the youne 
man, who was a friend of her brother and 
aome eight years her senior, a promising hus- 
band for her. When he laj dying at Dublin 
in September 1576, he expressed an earnest 
hope that a treaty of marriage might be 
arranged. Tw'o months after his death his 
aecretarv, Edward Waterhouse, wrote to 
Philip's father. Sir Henry Sidney, begging him 
to carry the match through. Its ' breakingoff,' 
Waterlbouse told Sir Henry, ' if the default 
be on your parts, will turn to more dishonour 
than can be repaired with any other marriage 
in England* {Sidnei/ Papers, i. 147). For 
nearly four years the engagement appears to 
have remained in suspense In the interval 
Lady Penelope saw much of Philip Sidney, 
who was repeatedly in her brother's company. 
He called ner Stella and himself Astrophel, 
and sent her sonnets declaring his love for 
her. But on 10 March 1580-1 her guardian, 
the Earl of Huntingdon, applied through 
Lord Burghley for the queen^ consent to tne 

S'rl's union with another suitor. This was 
obert, lord Ricb, a young man of assured 
and ample income, whom Huntingdon de- 
scribed as *■ a proper gentleman, and one in 
yean very fit for my lady Penelope Deve- 
leux ' (Lansd. MS. 31, f. 105). Rich had just 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father, Robert Rich, second baron Rich of 
Leighs in Essex. Sidney and his friends 
represented him as coarse and uneducated, 
but Leicester, Lady Penelope's stepfather, 
wrote of him in 1588 as a man greatly re- 
spected and loved, ' a true, faithful servant ' 
of the queen, and ' zealous in religion ' 
(Lauohton, Defeat of Spanish Armada, 
S'aval Records Soc. i. 308). The marriage 
was hurried forward, and probably took place 
in the spring of 1581. According to a state- 
ment put forth many jrears later m the lady's 
behali; she was forced into the marriage, and 
protested her unwillingness at the wedding 
ceremony; her wedded life was unhappy 
from the beginning, and she continued to 
live with her husband only through the con- 
straint of fear ; he not only tormented her, but 
sought to rob her of her dowiy ; dread of her 
powerful brother, Essex, hindered him, how- 
ever, from offering her any actual violence. 
How much reliance is to be placed on this 
description of Rich's marital character is 
matter for controversy. His own view of 
the situation is not accessible. 

There is no doubt that Lady Penelope had 
from the first an attenuated regard for the 
marriage tie. No sooner had she become Lady 
Rich than she encouraged a renewal of the 



attentions of her early admirer. Sir Philip 
Sidney. In a further series of sonnets, whicn 
were subsequently collected under the title 
of * Astrophel and Stella ' (1591 ), Sidney cele- 
brated, within a year of her marriage, his 
growing affection for her, and his contempt 
for her husband. He played in his verse on 
her married name, lamenting that she had ^ no 
misfortune but that i?/c^ she is,' and congratu- 
lated himself that * that rich fool,' her husband, 
could never appreciate her worth (see Sonnet 
xxiv.) Sidney's marriage (in September 1583) 
does not seem to have interrupted the inti- 
macy. Spenser, in commemorating Sidney's 
death three years later, asserted that all his 
thoughts centred to the last in * Stella.' 

To her he vowed the service of his days ; 

On her he spent the riches of his wit ; 
For her he made hymns of immortal praise, 

Of only hor he sang, he thought, he writ. 

Lodowick Bryskett, another of Sidney's 
friends, gave an exuberant description of 
Stella's despair on learning of Astrophel's 
death. Subsequently she marked her appre- 
ciation of Philip's devotion by befriending 
his brother Robert Sidney, in whose behalf 
she often used her interest at court, and to 
whose son she stood godmother in January 
1595-6 (Sidney Papers, i. 386). 

Sidney's passion was more than literary 
sentiment, and it may well be questioned 
whether his poetic expressions are consistent 
with the maintenance of innocent relations 
between him and Lady Penelope. But it 
should be remembered that Lady Rich was a 
lover of literature, and occasionally sought 
and received not altogetherdissimilarhomage 
from other pens. Richard Bamfield dedicated 
to her his * Affectionate Shepherd ' in 1594, 
and Bartholomew Yonge his * Diana of George 
of Montemayor' in 1598; while John Davies 
of Hereford, Henry Constable in * Diana^' 
(Sonnet x.), and others, addressed to her 
sonnets, in which they referred to her hus- 
band with scant respect. 

Meanwhile, Lady IVnelope was spending 
her time, to all appearances blamelessly, with 
her husband at his house at Leighs, Essex, 
or in London. She became the mother of 
seven children, and domestic duties fre- 
quently occupied her. At the same time she 
cultivated popularity at court, and contrived 
to keep on good terms with Sir Robert Cecil, 
despite his jealousy of her brother (cf. Hat" 
feid MSS. V. 236, 239, 296). But her dis- 
content with her husband did not abate, and 
she confided her domestic distresses to a new 
admirer, Charles Blount, eighth lord Mount- 
joy [q. v.] Before 1595 she became Lord 
iVlountjoy s mistress (cf. Sidney Papers, i 
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Karl * ■, called Hourchier,whriseheirher 

'y this grant she took precedence 

oesses of the kingdom, and of 



\ portrait of an unidentified lady at Lam- 
beth Palace is inscribed on the back, *A 
Countess of Devon,' and is believed to re- 



of all earlsy (?xcept Arundel, i present Lady Penelope {Notes and Querieff 
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7th aer. viii. 110). An unimportant letter 
to her brother (dated 1599) m her hand- 
writing is in the British Museum (Addit, 
MS. 12500). Others of her letters to Sir 
Robert Cecil are at Hatfield. 

[Brjdges's Peertf of the Keign of James I, pp. 
38 sq., 3*29 sq. ; Devereox's lievereux-Earls of 
Essex, i. 161-6 ; Fox-Boume^s Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney ; Duke of Mnnchest^r^s Court and Society 
from Elizabeth to Anne, i. 293 seq.; Miss Cos- 
tdlo's Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen ; 
Arbers Garner, i. 467 seq.; Sidney's Astrophel 
and Stella, ed. A. W. Pollard, pref. ; Sidney's 
Works, ed. Orosart; Sydney Papers, passim; 
Dugdale's l^ronage ; Doyle's Official Baronage ; 
art. Blount, Charles, Earl of Deyonshikb and 
eighth Babox Mouktjoy.] S. L. 

RICH, RICHARD, first Baron Rich 
(1496 ?-l 567), lord chancellor, second son 
of Richard Rich and Joan Dingley, his wife, 
was prohably born in 1496, since early in 
1661 he is officially described as fifty-four 
years of age and more. The family was of 
Hampshire origin, and the chancellor's great- 
grandfather, Richard Rich (rf. 1469), a pro- 
minent member of the Mercers* Company, 
served as sheriff of the city of London m 
1441 . He left two sons, John (d, 1458), from 
whom are descended the baronets of the 
Rich family, and Thomas, grandfather of 
the lord chancellor. The visitation of Essex 
in 1612 represents the chancellor as second 
•on of John Rich, who died on 19 July 
1458, which is impossible. Robert, a brother 
of the chancellor, died in 1657. Rich was 
bom in the parish of St Laurence Jewry, 
in the church of which several of his family 
were buried. Cooper (Athena Cantabr. 
i. 263) states that he was at one time a 
member of Cambridge University (cf. As- 
CHUi, EpisL 1703, pp. 322-3), and in 1539 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
chancellorship of that university against the 
Duke of Norfolk. He was bred to the law, 
entered the Middle Temple, and formed an 
acquaintance with Sir Thomas More, a na- 
tive of the same parish and member of the 
same inn. ' You know,' said More to Rich 
at his trial, ' that I have been acquainted 
with your manner of life and conversation 
a long space, even from your youth to this 
time ; for we dwelt long together in one 
parish, where, as yourself can well tell (I am 
sorry you compel me to speak it), you were 
always esteemed very light of your tongue, 
a great dicer and gamester, and not of any 
commendable fame either there or at your 
house in the Temple, where hath been your 
bringing up' (Cresacre More, Life of Sir 
T. More, ed. Hunt«r, p. 263). 

Rich, however, in spite of his dissipation, 



acquired an intimate knowledge of the law. 
In 1526 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the office of common serieaut against 
William Walsingham, the father of Sir 
Francis. In 1628 he wrote to Wolsey urg- 
ing a reform of the common law, and offer- 
ing to describe the abuses in daily use, and 
to suggest remedies. In the following De- 
cember he was placed on the commission for 
the peace in Hertfordshire, and in Fe- 
bruary 1529 was made a commissioner of 
sewers. In the autumn he became reader 
at the Middle Temple, and in November 
was returned as one of the burgesses of 
Colchester to the * reformation ' parliament 
which sat from 1629 to 1536. In June 1630 
he was placed on the commission for gaol 
delivery at Colchester Castle, and in July 
was one of those appointed to make a re- 
turn of Wolsey's possessions in Essex. In 
March 1632 he was granted the clerkship of 
recognisances of debt taken in London, and 
on 13 May was appointed attorney-general 
for Wales and the counties palatine of Flint 
and Chester. On 10 Oct. 1533 he was made 
solicitor-general, and knighted. In this 
capacity he took the leading part in the 
crown prosecutions for non-compliance with 
the acts of succession and supremacy. In 
April 1535 he assisted at the examination of 
the three Carthusian monks who were exe- 
cuted shortly after at Tyburn. Daily's 
story (Life of Fishery p. 214) that Rich was 
sent to Fisher with a secret message from 
Henry to the efiect that he would not ac- 
cept the supremacy of the church if Fisher 
disapproved is improbable ; but in May 
Rich came to the Tower and endeavoured to 
ascertain the bishop's real views on the sub- 
ject, assuring him on the king's word that 
no advantage would be taken of his admis- 
sions, and promising that he would re- 
peat them to no one but the king. Never- 
theless this conversation was made the 
principal evidence on which Fisher was 
condemned, and at his trial he denounced 
Rich for his treachery in revealing it. 
Similarly base was Rich's conduct towards 
Sir Thomas More. On 12 June he had an 
interview with More in the Tower, in 
which, according to his own account, he 
* charitably moved' the ex-chancellor to 
comply with the acts. But at the trial he 
gave evidence that More had denied the 
power of parliament to make the king su- 
preme head of the church ; the words rested 
solely on Rich's testimony, and More charged 
Rich with perjury. *in good faith, Mr. 
Rich,' he said, *I am more sorrv for your 
perjury than mine own peril ; and know you 
that neither I nor any one else to my 
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ir»/ ';#"'». *.' ",/.;.■.'•; ■?•• '• ■•/ ^' *'■ -■'.■''- •'/i' T*."_t *ri-^ i.u* :•— i :n.j'i i.-ri?*-^ 

rri'.n I', r /,.■*." ;.!.■:•.•.':/.", /.'•. -o. •/.'■•.:. '.-• .•.-•■-r *>-«:»*••-:.. lI'L > t-tIl:!* -hr? 

f>,r-'r' n;/»'f. 11/,': j',-» .•;• ../.•: tt *t, A»/».:'..'/i 'j^v— • :il;*- ..i":ii* i_.sr»7^ :■:' iz.- !Lrj".:*b 

for Jh ;»'<' y ii'^'l ' m/.' . » • •■•. ufi'J ;»• K.- ',f'i*.**u ^ri--r-:r.L-. ' Ji;: : :i. t j k 

ftt fjn- rl',." #J i|,. ;» ■ ',11 l.« l.»" /i"i H'-nry J'. -: v '.f:L*-*r ^ri:— -1;^?- 7.;:V? j-vi- 

to tf«" •■'III aIii'Ij ' 'I.';.' «ill r.'/«i'»»n- %ji|/oijr': t:oy. •*•%.- -rirr-.THi :t -i- i,:::v^i.:Ti :: Ed- 

ftri'l hiin;/.'. I'nili »lii .-''I.', \,linii.-,ttti'\ irNit> wari \'I. iir-- rr i-ti I'.Z' ^z.'.rrl Li— &2 a*- 

luTir-iiirv J'li »lii .Mjij*',!! 'il liurfi.-iM lif*-, i-i-»Jifi* •r\*-';-* ' r 'f i..* "w .1, :e; -rL:L-i him 

I|i- wii< ii'i// )!' il.Mj,:- i.« -I »'» ' i'.iiiA« I), fhi- i^'i^j/., hri':. tCr.-:r:.r.z •: P*^r-. '.iZ' ins-nic- 

llHwt p'i'.M'i fill iili'l I 111 iii'fl «.liM'i' I'lili'. 'il III*' tiori** th;*'. .'.•r *?!.■!.- f.»r — Llr & T":-rr. On 

kin^V iiiiiii;-iii-. V\ Ih m tn »li' .■•HiiK- vi-iiriln' :i<i l'*'h. I'/ir-^ }.r "btb,? cr-iTri P»sr:n Kich 

nortliiTM iiln-lli'»ri Ih'iIi 'i-ii, iIh iii.>iir^i'iii:f ori/'«-z«:i L«-I?L« i. E*^!*^i. II:Mi.^L"L^Vr^■^rh»•s- 

coM|il<-'l liiM iiiiiiH "I'll * *'>iu.\t\\'i- ill ilnir li-y WU-. f!«'y*riv*-d of :l:'r ]'iri-?:.incviiorsbip, 

pf)f)iiliir M'liif/:*, Mill! ill (III li>-<i of iii\irU-i owjri;r, it i<» >>airi. to Il:i*h'« :r;:riz*i^>. and on 

they (in-w up <li iiiriii>li 'I lnr* •h.-iiin-.-iil mikI i^.'i Ort. Ii'irh wa« ajijK-jinttr'i l~'rd ch&nccllor. 

EiiiiisliiiH'iii, ill :'i-i iliitij' liir II it mI Ihvv lh'fic(jiiit;>ir?*.Ml iutlif; viol-ni ivIi^iouschaii^r'S 

irtli and Hiiiiill ii-|iiiiiiii'iii, n i-iiliii-iii-r (if nindi* l>y S()ni<.T.<><^t. ^iK7lins; th»' orders in 

the irood liiw'i III (III iMiliii. II iiiiiiiiMiitti'r fDiiiii'il for thf* administration of the com- 
and iiivi'iitiir ni li< nin ■. mid "hk wlm im- ' iiiiiiiioii in lK)tli kindfl and for the abolition 

posed tax I '^ lni- Ihm uimi mh iiiiiii)ri' 'I'iii' «>(' private mas>e8. In I'Vl^ he toi^k part 

tiiilure of thr nOiKJIioii wim riillii\Milli\ iIim m tin* proccttdin^s against the Pmtector*^ 

supiircssionnf iliiM-fiiiiiitiiii).' n I^'ihiim Imhi , hrnthiT. Iiord S«*yniour of Sudeley ; having 

and Kic'h di>\iiii'il Inin • Ii /• iiliiii"lv tn iln' nhtniniMl an opinion from the judges and 

>vork, )M>in>; dr'niiliiMl hi iIip hiitiiiin r, hm nuincil. h(> ronducted the bill of attainder 

i'roniwcll was tliiMiiiill, nl iIim nuiniiiti'rii' i. tlirnii^h parliumont, and afterwards signed 

iVnisionallv In* \i>iii>il n iiumiii-iIi-m liinru'ir, tin* warrant for bin execution. On the oiit- 

but his chief iM'iMi)iMt iiMi win ilu« MiliiiiMiiini linMik of tin* rt'lx'Ilion in the same year he 

tion of their ri'\i'niii'N. mnl ii w m . iimIiimiI mm m nioi u»d t lie just iceft before him, and rated 

that himie of tlu' i«ii>MniiMi- wiiilili >\ liuh tlu'ui for thoir ne^U'Ct to preserve th»> ])t?ace 

LtaMAi'd throuuh hi-. liMiid » ■ IhmiM -.IuK lo hi-, man haranirue printed in Foxe (v. 7l'-o^. In 

nu>;t'rs. In lt">Hi» lif \% m • iipp.Miitiil. H' »T.».»m OiMoIht h«» aeeom]>anied Somer8t?t to Ilam])- 

ul ilui privy ohandiiM. t.» nii'rt Anm* i»l' ton t'oiiri when the younp kinff wa.« re- 

(.'lovo- " ^; but ho dt»'.iMn'.l I'lonnM'M moxo.l iliiiher; but, lindinjr the IViUeetor's 

ui' 'hieh eon'4ispionih ommIooK parix wm^ dosert in^ him, he took the pvat 

me »»f il»o iliiof \MtnoN-.4''i Noal and joined Warwick at Ely House, 

I and l»eno!n»i.M. UoUvrn. * There, on l< C>ct., he described 
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before the lord mayor the abuses of which 
Somerset was accused; he made a similar 
harangue at the Guildhall on the Sth, and 
on the 12th rode to Windsor bearing the 
news of the council's proceedings against 
Somerset to the king. He presided at 
Somerset's examination before the council, 
drew up the articles against him, obtained 
hia confession, and brought in the bill of 
pains and penalties, by which the Protector 
was deprived of all his offices. 

Ilich may have thought that Warwick 
would reverse the religious policy of his pre- 
decessor, or perhaps the mamage of his daugh- 
ter Winifrea with Warwick's son. Sir Henry 
Dudley, induced him to side against Somer- 
set; but Warwick's triumph failed to im- 
prove his position. Probably against his 
will, he tooK part in the proceedings against 
Bonner and Gardiner. The eighth session 
of the court appointed to try the latter was 
held at Kichs nouse in St. Bartholomew's 
on 20 Jan. 1551, though at another stage of 
the proceedings Kich appeared as a witness in 
the bishop's favour. Similarly he was bur- 
dened witn the chief part in the measures 
taken bv the council against the Princess 
Mary. In 1550 he was sent to request her 
to move to Oking or come to court ; she re- 
fused, but professed herself willing to accept 
Rich's hospitality at Leighs Priory. The visit 
was prevented by a dangerous sickness 
which broke out in the chancellor's house- 
bold, and necessitated his absence from the 
council from June to November. More to 
Rich's taste were the measures he took 
asainst Joan Bocher [q. v.] and the sectaries 
o? Booking (cf. Dixox, Htst Church of Eng- 
land, iii. 212). In August 1551 he was again 
sent to Mary at Copped Hall to forbid mass in 
her household [see IlocH ester. Sib Robert]. 
On 26 Oct. a commission was appointed to 
transact chancery business because of Rich's 
illness, and on 21 Dec. he resigned the great 
seal. Fuller, in his * Church History,' relates 
a story communicated to him by Rich's 
great-grandson, the Earl of Warwick, to the 
effect that Rich had written a letter to 
Somerset, who he thought might yet re- 
turn to power, warning nim against some 
design ot Northumberland. In his haste 
he fliddressed it merely * to the duke,' and his 
servant handed it to the Duke of 'Norfolk, 
who revealed its contents to Northumber- 
land. Rich, hearing of the mistake, only 
saved himself by going at once to the king 
and resigning the great seal. It is impro- 
bable, however, that Norfolk, who made 
Rich one of his executors, would have be- 
trayed him ; at any rate, Rich did not resign 
the' great seal to the king, but to Winchester, 



Northumberland, and D'Arcy, who were sent 
to his house for the purpose, and there can 
be no doubt of the genuineness of his illness. 
The great seal was entrusted for the time 
to Goodrich, bishop of Ely ; but Rich's ill- 
health continuing, the bishop was definitely 
appointed lord chancellor on 19 Jan. 1551-2. 

Rich now retired to Essex, where he was 
placed on a commission for the lord-lieu- 
tenancy in May ; but he was still identified 
with the government of Northumberland, 
whom he appointed his proxy in the House 
of Lords. In November he recommenced 
his attendances at the privy council, and 
continued them through the early part of 
1553. He was one of the commissioners 
who decided against Bonner's appeal early 
in that year, and on 9 July he signed the 
council's answer to Mary*s remonstrance, 
pronouncing her a bastard and proclaiming 
Lady Jane Grey. But immediately after- 
wards he went down into Essex, and, paying 
no attention to a letter from the council on 
19 July requiring him to remain faithful to 
Jane, declared for Mary. On the 21st a 
letter from the cotmcil ordered him to retire 
with his company to Ipswich * until the 
queen's pleasure be further known ; ' and on 
3 Aug. he entertained Mary at Wanstead on 
her wav to London. His wife attended 
Mary on her entry into the city, and Rich 
was at once sworn of her council, and offi- 
ciated at the coronation. 

During Mary's reign Rich took little part 
in the government, and his attendances at 
the council were rare. He was one of the 
peers summoned to try Northumberland, and 
ne was the only peer who voted against 
Gardiner's bill for the restoration of the see 
of Durham. But he vigorously abetted the 
restoration of the old religion in Essex ; at 
Felsted he at once established masses for the 
dead, and he was a zealous persecutor of the 
heretics, examining them himself or sending 
them up to London, and being present at 
numerous executions. The excessive num- 
ber of martyrs in Essex is attributed by 
Foxe to Rich's persecuting activity. In 
1557 he was raismg forces for the war in 
France and defence of the Essex sea-coast, 
and in the following February attended Lord 
Clinton on his expedition against Brest. In 
November 1558 he was appointed to accom- 
pany Elizabeth to London, and in December 
was placed on a commission to inquire into 
lands granted during the late reign. He 
dissented from the act of uniformitv, and in 
1500 was summoned to discuss the question 
of the queen's marriage. He died at Roch- 
ford, Essex, on 12 June 1567, and was buried 
in Felsted church, where a recumbent effigy 
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iiiiM I'jfJude'H Histories; Bjirn'tts HighwavRand 
I{_vw;iy.H of Kssex ; Kevuc Britanniquu. August 



Bv his wif<* Kli/nhitli (//. IfioH), .lnu^flitir 
and heiress of NVillium .I«'mIim nr (ivnln'", 

r of l-Kiiidon. I.'irli liml livi- .Mniis nml ! '«'^'' P- •'<**•! A. F. P. 

-nirbterH. nf tli" h..im, Sir IIii^;li, ih.. , RICH, KrOirAIJD {fl, 1610), author of 
as burii-'l nt 1''iIm1im1 mm :.'? N'lv. • Nfwr.s {nmx Virffinia,* was po.<siblv the 



eldoHt, KiihiMl (l.'ht; P l.'»H| ). siir- Uifluird |ii(.li, ilh*pitiniatt» son of llirhanl, 

tholill*', iMiil, Miililu' hi^ riiilH'P. liisi baron IJirh 'q. v."!, and father of Sir 

hed(K'lriiP"4 w^ \\\y iJi'lnniiiitinn. , Niiilmiiit.l Rich [q-v.]" Fie is said to bt» 

miph)y«Ml i»ri viirioiiM (li|ili)iiiiitir rrbitcd to Hnrnabt' JJich j|.v.], and was a 
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•oldier and adventurer, who sailed on 2 June 
1009 from Plymouth for Virginia in the Sea 
Venture, which was commanded hy Captain 
Ghri9topherNewport[(j.v.] In the same vessel 
were the three commissioners, Sir Thomas 
Qmtea [q. v.], Lord de la Warr, and Sir George 
Somers [q. v.], who were directed to colonise 
the new country. The fleet consisted of nine 
Teasels. A violent storm separated the Sea 
Venture from the other ships, and drove her 
on to the rocks of the Bermudas, where her 
crew and passengers were forced to remain 
for forty-two weeks. During that time they 
built two pinnaces of cedarwood, in whicn 
they ultimately proceeded to Virginia. 

Kich reached England in 1610, and puh- 
Itshed, on 1 Oct., a poem, entitled * Nevves 
from Virginia. The lost Flocke Triumphant. 
With the happy Arriual of that famous and 
worthy knignt S' Thomas Gates; and the 
well reputed and valiant captaine Mr. Chris- 
topher Newporte, and others, into England. 
W ith the manner of their distresse in the 
Iland of Deuils (otherwise called Bermoo- 
thawes), where they remayned 42 weekes, 
and builded two Pynaces, in which they re- 
turned into Virginia, hy R. Rich, gent., one 
of the voyage, London, Printed by Edw. 
Allde, and are to be solde by John Wright, 
at Christ Church dore, lOlO,' 4to. The poem 
consists of twentv-two eight-line verses, to 
which is added a brief and bluntly humorous 
preface. His object was to ' spread the truth ' 
about the new colony, and he announced his 
intention of returning with Captain Newport 
next year to Virginia. The only known copy 
is in the Huth Library. It was formerly in- 
cluded in Lord Charlemont's collection, where 
it was found in 1864 by James Orchard Halli- 
well[-Phillippj, who reprinted it in 1866 in 
a limited edition of only ten copies. Twentv- 
five copies were reprinted by Quaritch /or 
private circulation (London, 1874). Both re- 
prints lack the woodcut of a ship, which is 
m the original. 

The narratives by Rich and others of the 
Bermudas adventure — Rich spells the word 
* Bermoothawes,' Shakespeare spells it * Ber- 
moothes ' — doubtless sug^ted to Shake- 
speare some of the scenes in his * Tempest ' 
(cf. arts. Newport, Christopheb; Gates, 
Sib Thomas ; and Joubdaix, Silvester: and 
Malove, Account of the Incidents from which 
Shakespeewe^s* Tempest* was derivedfLondotif 
1808). 

Rich speaks in his preface of another work 
on Virginia, to be ready in * a few dales.' An 
entry in the * Stationers* Register ' gives 
under the same date (1610) Klood Speed to 
Virginia.' But no second book by Rich has 
been discovered. 



[Arber's Transcript of the Reg. of Stationers' 
Hall, iii. 444; Catalogue of the Huth Library, 
iv. 1247 ; editions of the Newes mentioned 
above ; Hazlitt's Handbook to the Lit. of Great 
Britain, p. 506.] C. F. S. 

RICH, ROBERT (/. 1240), biographer, 
was second son of Reginald and Mabel Rich 
of Abingdon, and younger brother of St. Ed- 
mund (Rich) [q. v.], archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He seems to have been the latter's 
lifelong companion, and was sent with him 
to study at Paris about 1185-90. With 
Edmund he was called home by his mother's 
illness, and accompanied Edmund to Oxford. 
He is perhaps the Master Robert de Abingdon 
who, in consideration of his services and 
sufferings, had license to hold an additional 
benefice on 31 Aug. 1220 (Buss, Cal, Papal 
Registers, i. 76). In 1239 Robert, who is there 
styled Magister Robertus de Abingdon, was 
emplojred by Archbishop Edmund as one of 
his officials in negotiating with the monks of 
Christchurch, Canterbury (Wallace, pp. 
297-9, 507; Gebvase of Caxterburt, li. 
161-5). He accompanied Edmund in his 
exile at Pontigny, and was present with him 
at his death. Edmund gave Robert his hair 
shirt {Osney Annals Ki^. Annales Monastici,iy, 
87-8), and also bequeathed him a sapphire, 
whicli subsequently passed into the posses- 
sion of Nicholas, a goldsmith of St. Albans, 
who gave it to the abbev there (Matt. Paris, 
vi. 384). He died before 1244, for Matthew 
Paris (iv. 378) under that year speaks of 
miracles that were wrought at his tomb. 
Eustace the monk, in his life of St. Edmund, 
speaks of Robert's singular piety, winning 
conversation, and profound learning (ap. 
Wallace, p. 543). 

Robert was the author of a life of his 
brother, which seems on the best evidence to 
be that in Cotton. MS. Faustina B. i. ff. 180- 
183, in the British Museum, and in Fell 
MS. 1 , vol. iv. in the Bodleian Library ; a 
brief fragment of it is in Lambeth MS. 135. 
It * furnishes us (according to its editor, Mr. 
Wallace) with an insight into Edmund's in- 
terior development,which Robert (his lifelong 
companion) was most competent to give,' and 
was not the work of a monk. This life also 
appears to have been used by Surius, who 
professes to follow the lives by Robert Rich 
and Robert Bacon (Wallace, pp. 4-7, 612- 
613), and it has been printed in Wallace's 
* Life of St. Edmund,' up. 613-24. with an- 
other life of the archbisnop, ascribed by Mr. 
Wallace to Eustace, monk of Christchurch, 
and now in Cotton. MS. Julius D. vi. (1). Sir 
Thomas Hardy as3umed,with ^^ss probability, 
I that the latter was the biography from Robert 
^ Rich's pen, because there is a statement to 
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that effect in a modern hand inscribed on an I Ck>mpany (CaL State Paperg, Col. Ser. 
abridgment of it iin Cotton. MS. Cleop. B. | 1574-16iK), pp. 17, 2o). Ua waa also a 
1, f. '24), The nine lei^sons given in the , member of the Guinea company, incorpo- 
York * Breviary' ( Surtees fy/cifty^ Ixxv.) for ■. rated 16 Xov. 1618. At the same time he 



sought to increase his fortune by privateer- 
ing in the Elizabethan fashion. Obtaining 
in 1616 commissions from the agent of the 



the office of St. Edmund are taken from the 
life by Robert Rich. It seems not impro- 
bablethat the * proper 'office for St. Edmund 
was 
440, 

office are given in Wallace's ' Life of St. | made valuable prizes, 
Edmund ' (pp. 4'>3-8;. 1 long dispute with the East India Company, 

Bale also ascribes to Robert: 1. ' De , whose legitimate trade his piracies threatened 
Translatione Eadmundi.' 2. * Exegesis in , with ruin (GARDiyEB,/f/>foiyo/'£>i^/ancl,iii. 
Canonem S. Augustini.' 3. 'Eadmundi 216; CaL State Papers, Col.: Indian Ser. 
Archiepirtcopi Cantuarifusis Liber de resur- 1617-21, p. Ixxxvi^. 

rectiom;/ &c. Thitt last was printed in lolQ, In April 1618 lie sent, under the same 
8vo. commission, a ship called the Treasurer to 
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tomm. iii. 1776 0; IUIi-h Srriptore«. iii. 97; Warwick still greater difficulties, and were 
Tanner'H Hibl. Hrit.-Hib. p. 630 ; Hardy's De- one of the causes of the division of the Vir- 
script. Cut. of JJrit,. MiHt. iii. 87, 00, 93; gini^ Companv, about 1620, into two pai^ 
Walhice'u Lift^ of St . Kilrmind of Canterbury.] , ^[^^^ ^j^^ headed by the Earl of Southampton 

C. L. K. ^^^ gjj. E^^in Sandys, the other by War- 
RICH, UOHKKT, Hoc.nnd Karl of War- | wick and his kinsman. Sir Nathaniel Rich 
WICK (iriMT-KJ.'iH), cIiIphI son of Robert, [q.y,] (Hist. MSS. Comm, 8th Hep, ii A, So). 

Their disputes ran so high that in Mav 1623 



lord Rich (creiit«*d Karl ni' Warwick 2 Aug. 
1618), by lVri«!ln|M' I)nv<*n'ux Fsee Rich, 
PENEiiOPKl, wuH l>orn iiboiit .Mine 1587. 
Henry Rich, niir! of Hollimd (q. v.], was his 
voungor brolluT. RoImtI. whh ufhiiitted to 
EmmtiiuK'l ('olh'g*', (-Hinbrid^'o, on 4 June 

DoYLR, Official litii'niKiifr, iii. t}\H\). Ilo was 

creattxl iikniKlit of tin* Hiitlt on L»l .Inly 1603, 

became; a iniMiihiT of ilio Iiiihm- Ti^inpli^ in prevented (Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xi. 

NovenilMT 1001, iirul was M.l*. for .Nlaldfm oU)). The end of the matter was the ap- 



Lord Cavendish, Sir Edwin Sandys, and other 
opponents of Warwick were confined to their 
! houses bv order of the privy council on the 
charge of intemperate langilage and misre- 
presentations (i<6. pp. 42 -6; Cat. State Papers, 
Col. 1574-1660, pp. 44-6). Warwick gave 
Cavendish the lie, and they arranged a duel, 
which only the vigilance of the government 



in 1610 and H5l I (/A.) Hi' wh.h onn of the 



performorn in H«'n JnnKon'H • Masque of 

feeauty * in 160H ll, uml IVrqurntly took part 

in the tiltin^^s iM'fon* tlio kiii^ (Numiom, 

Proffresat's of JarnvH /, ii. 1H<J, iii. {\\{\), For 

one of thosi* tiltingn Hnii .lonson wrot»» tho 

verse si>otvh which is prinloil in his* I'luhT- j momher. W 

woods* (No. xxix.) Hut Warwick, who 1 garded as die 

Hucceeded to his fathrr's titlo on iM March tivcs, and his 



])ointment of commissioners to inquire into 



the government of Virginia, and the revo- 
cation of the company's charter (24 July 
1624). The king took the government of 
the colony into his own hands, and appointed 
a new council, of which Warwick was a 
arwick's action has been re- 
dictated by purely personal mo- 
iis party described as ' greedy and 
1 6 11^ was of too active and indt'pcndtMit a • unprincipled adventurers;* but his subse- 
Hpirit for court life. * Though ho had all I quent political conduct makes it difficult to 
ifiose excellent endowments of hojly and | accept the view that he was merely a tool of 
fortune that give splendour to a jjlorious the court (DoTLE, The English in Amerira, 
I'Oiirt, yet he used it but as his recmition; | i. 2()lJ ; A. Rrowx, The Genesis of the 
for his" spirit aimed at more ]>uhli»* adven- ! Vnited Statet^.W.^SlS). 
tures, planting colonies in the western world [ In 1(J25 Warwick was appointeil joint 




lomers Islands or Uerniudas(^2i*.Iune . a liU'ral privateering commission from the 

ind on 3 Nov. 1620 was granted a king, and put to sea with a fleet of ei^ht. 

the council of the New Knghuul . ships to attack the Spaniards (16. 1027-8, 
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TO. 98, 138, 366). The expedition was a 
failure. The squadron missea the Brazil fleet 
it hoped to take, and Warwick, who was 
accidentally separated from the other ships, 
narrowly escaped capture (Hist, MSS, Comm, 
3rd llep. p. 285; Court and Tvnea of 
CharUsX i. 226, 260, 266, 276). In August 
ke returned from his voyage with more credit 
than profit. ' lie was never sick one hour 
at sea,' writes an admiring newsletter, ' and 
would as nimhly climh up to top and yard 
as any common mariner in the ship ; and all 
the time of the fight was as active and as open 
to danger as anv man there ' (ib. i. 261). In 
1628 and 1629 he sent out more privateers, 
and took prizes, which involved him in legal 
disputes that were unsettled twelve years later 
(UUt. MSS, Comm. 4th Rep. pp. 15, 45, 99). 

During the early part of tlie reign of 
Charles I Warwick gradually became 
estranged from the court, and allied himself 
with the puritan opposition. He belonged 
to a puritan family, was an intimate friend 
of Sir John Eliot, and ' loved the Duke of 
Buckingham little * (Forstbr, Life of Eliot ^ 
ii. W, 72, 642). In November 1626 he re- 
vised to subscribe to the forced loan (Gar- 
DIKER, History of England , vi. 150). In 
the struggle for the petition of right War- 
wick was one of the band of peers who sup- 
ported the lower house; and on 21 April 
1628 he made a spirited speech against the 
king*s claim to imprison without showing 
cause (Old Parliamentary History, viii. 69). 
He showed equal interest in the religious 
questions at issue, and it was by his procure- 
ment that the disputation between Dr. White 
and Dr. John Preston [q. v.] on Arminianism 
was arranged (February 1626; Fuller, 
Ckurtih History, ed. 1655, x. 124). 

W^arwick's colonial ventures brought him 
into constant association with the leading 
men of the puritan party, and connected his 
name indissolubly with the early history of 
the New England colonies. As a member 
of the council of the New England Com- 
pany he was one of the signatories of the 
patent to John Peirce (1 June 1621) under 
which the new Plymouth colony existed for 
the first eight vears of the settlement ; and 
as president of the company he signed the 
second patent to William Bradford (13 Jan. 
1630). The patent for the Massachusetts 
eolonv to John Endecott and his associates 
(19 March 1628) was procured by them 
through the influence of Warwick ( Winsor, 
History of Amtrica,'m,27b,27^,U2). With 
the origin of Connecticut he was equally 
closely connected. On 19 March 1632 War- 
wick granted to Lord Say, Lord Brooke, 
John llampden, and others what is known 
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as *the old patent of Connecticut,' under 
which the town of Saybrook was established, 
and John Winthrop the younger became in 
1635 governor of the infant state. The 
question whether the grant was made by 
Warwick as president of the council, or as 
the owner of a prior patent for the territory 
granted to him by the company, is disputed 
{ib, pp. 369, 376 ; Palfrey, History of New 
England, i. 399; Doyle, The English in 
America, 'Puritan Colonies,' i. 205). In 
June 1632 a division took place in the New 
England council, probably connected with 
the Massachusetts and Connecticut patents, 
which ended in a demand that the company's 
great seal, which was in Warwick's keeping, 
should be returned by him to the council, 
and in the election of Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
[q. v.] as president in his stead ( Winsor, iii. 
S/0; Palfrey, i. 400). The company sur- 
rendered its charter to the king on 7 June 
1635, and during the last three years of its 
existence Warwick ceased to attend its 
meetings, and turned his attention exclu- 
sively to the management of the Bermudas 
and Providence companies. One of the eight 
* tribes * into which the Bermudas were di- 
vided bore the name of Warwick. In the 
map of 1626 he appears as the owner of 
fourteen shares ; ana he was for many years 
povemor of the company. The patent found- 
ing the company of adventurers for the island 
of Providence (Old Providence or Catalina, 
off the Mosquito coast) was granted on 4 Dec. 
1630, the patentees including Warwick, Lord 
Say, Lord Brooke, Oliver St. John, and other 
noted puritans. Pym was treasurer of the 
company, and Warwick's house in St. Bar- 
tholomew's or Brooke's house in Hoi bom was 
the usual place of meeting. Warwick was one 
of the most zealous members of the company. 
By 1639 he had incurred a debt of 2,430/. m 
the venture, but offered 2,000/. a year for the 
next ^\Q years on certain conditions. lie 
even declared, in 1636, liis resolution of going 
thither himself as governor, thougli probably 
the political situation in England led him to 
change bis purpose {Cal, State Papers, Col. 
1574-1660, pp. 123, 222, 290). 

Meanwhile, in domestic politics, Warwick 
rapidly became more prominent in opposition 
to the policy of Charles I. The revival of 
the forest laws touched him closely, and at 
the forest court held for Waltham forest, in 
October 1634, he opposed Sir John Finch, 
the attorney-general, on behalf of the gentle- 
men of Essex {Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1634-5, p. xxxiii). The opposition to the 
payment of ship-money in that county was 
attributed to his influence ; and when called 
to account by the king he was credited with 
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using the boldest language to Charles him- 
self against the tax (w. 1636-7, p. 197; 
Gardineb, viii. 203). After the dissolution 
of the Short parliament Warwick was ar- 
rested and his papers searched by the king*s 
order {CaL State PaperSy Dom. 1640, p. 152). 
He was one of the seven peers who signed the 
letter to the Scottish leaders in June 1640, 
had his name attached to 'Savile's forged 
engagement, and was one of the signatories 
of the petition of the twelve peers in the 
following September (ib. p. 640 ; Oldmixon, 
HUtory of England, p. 143). 

Warwick was equally resolute in his op- 
position to the Laudian church policy. He 
promoted puritan clergy-men to the livings 
m his gift, was the intimate friend of Dr. 
Sibbes [q. v.], and protected Jeremiah Bur- 
roughes when he was deprived by Bishop 
Wren. Calamy terms him * a great patron and 
Moecenas to the pious and religious ministry,' 
and praises his personal piety. Clarendon, 
on t-ne other hand, describes Warwick's 
puritanism as mere hypocrisy. * He was a 
man of a pleasant and companionable wit 
and conversation, of a universal jollity, and 
such a license in his words and actions that 
a man of less virtue could not be found 
out. . . . But with all these faults he had 
great authority and credit with that people 
who, in the beginning of the trouble, did all 
the mischief ; and by opening his doors and 
making his house the rendezvous of all the 
silenced ministers in the time when there 
was authority to silence them, and spending 
a good part of his estate, of which he was 
very prodigal, upon tliem, and by being pre- 
sent with them at their devotions, and mak- 
ing himself merry with them and at them, 
which they dispensed with, he became the 
head of that party, and got the style of a 
godly man' (Itebellion, vi. 404; LArD, 
lVorks,\. 318 ; Calamy, Funeral Sermon on 
Warunck, 1658, 4to, p. 36). *The Earl of 
Warwick,' wrote Ix)rd Conway to Laud in 
June 1640, *is the temporal head of the 
puritans, and the Earl of Holland is their 
spiritual ; or, rather, the one is their visible 
and the other their invisible head' (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1640, p. 278). At this 
time, however, Warwick was not reputed 
hostile to episcopacy itself, although op- 
posed to the prevailing party in the church 
(Clarendon, Rebellion, iii. 146). 

In the debates of the Long parliament 
Warwick, who was no orator, took little 
part. He signed various protests made by 
the popular peers, was one of the committee 
for religion appointed by the House of Lords, 
and concurred in the prosecution of Strafford 
and Laud (Rogers, Protests of the House of 



Lords, i. 6, 11, 13). On 27 April 1641 he 
was admitted to the privy council, and was 
one of the council of regency appointed during 
the king's visit to .Scotland (9 Aoz. 1641). 

From the time when the king left Whitehall 
Warwick was one of the most acti\'e cham- 
pions of the parliamentary cause. On 28 Feb. 
he was nominated lord-lieutenant of the two 
counties of Norfolk and Essex, and perso- 
nally executed the militia ordinance in the 
latter county (Commons^ Journals, iL 489; 
Lords* Journals, v. 117). On 2 Oct. he was 
appointed captain-general of a second army 
which the parliament intended to raise in 
addition to that under Essex, but a month 
later (23 Nov.) they resolved to have only 
a single general, and he resigned his com- 
mission {ib, V. 415, 454). On 25 Aug. 
1645, during the alarm caused by the kin^s 
capture of Huntingdon, he was appointed 
commander of the forces of the eastern asso- 
tion (ib. vii. 555). He was also a member 
of the committee of both kingdoms from ita 
first foundation (16 Feb. 1643). It was, how- 
ever, as commander of the navy that War- 
wick did most service to the parliamentary 
cause. On 10 March 1642 the House of 
Commons voted that Northumberland, the 
lord high admiral, should bo asked to ap- 
point Warwick admiral of the fleet which 
was then getting ready to put to sea. The 
king ordered Northumberland to appoint Sir 
John Pennington, but the commons insisted, 
and Northumberland accordingly granted 
Warwick's commission. Charles renevred 
the struggle three months later by dismiss- 
ingNortnumberland from his office (28 June), 
on which narliament passed an ordinance 
directing Warwick to continue in command 
(1 July). Armed with this authority, War- 
wick went on board the fleet the next day, 
overcame the resistance of those officers who 
adhered to the king, and was able to report 
to Pym on 4 July that the navy was at the 
parliament's disposal (Clarendon, HebeUion, 
V. 36, 376 ; Lords' Journals, v. 169, 178, 185, 
213). Eighteen months later, 7 Dec. 1648, 
he was appointed lord high admiral in place 
of Northumberland (ib. vi. 330). 

Warwick's ships were chiefly employed 
in guarding the seas, in intercepting vessels 
bringing supplies from the continent to the 
kin^ or the Irish rebels, and in acting as 
auxiliaries to the land forces of the parlia- 
ment. They helped in the defence ot Hull 
against the king, and in the capture of Ports- 
mouth (August 1642). In August 1643 War- 
wick's fleet attempted to relieve Exeter, and 
in May 1644 he successfully relieved Lyme 
(Rtt8HWOrth,v.680; GkVDiSERf Great Civil 
War, i. 207). He idso secured Weymouth 
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and sent assistance to the parliamentarians 
in Pembrokeshire, but failed in his efforts to 
intercept the queen's voyage from Falmouth 
to France {CaL State Papers^ Dom. 1644, 
pp. 2S9, 809, 35G, 444\ Though the king was 
obliged to rely entirely on ships hired abroad 
and on those belonging to the ports under 
his control, Warwick found the navy insuf- 
ficient for the many services expected £rom 
it, and in February 1644 he addressed a 
remonstrance to parliament on the subject 
{Lordi JoumaUf vi. 419). He complained 
asain in the following year about his want 

01 money and supplies (CaL State PaperSy 
Dom. 1644-5, n. 279). But in spite of these 
and other dimculties he appears to have 
been both an efficient and a popular com- 
mander. He was so secure of the sup- 
port of the sailors that on 18 Oct. 1644 he 
issued a proclamation ordering that ' none 
shall obey the command of their superior 
officers ... if the same commands be tending 
towards disloyalty to the Parliament' {Eng- 
li$k Historical JtevieWf viii. 491). In the 
same year there appeared * Laws and Ordi- 
nances of the Sea, established for the better 
Government of the Navy, by Robert, Earl of 
Warwick ' (London, 1644, fol.) Warwick's 
command ended with the passing of the 
aelf-denying ordinance, and he laid down 
his commission on 9 April 1646, declaring 
that he resigned it back to parliament with 
the greatest cheerfulness, and should be 
ready to serve ' the great cause of religion 
and liberty' in any capacity {Lords* Journals, 
viL 812). On 19 April the government of 
the navy was entrusted to a committee of 
six lords and twelve commoners, of whom 
Warwick was the chief (ib. viL 327). 

Warwick had been previously appointed 
governor of Jersey and Guernsey, and had 
made several attempts to reduce the islands. 
On 26 Sent. 1646 he was reap^inted, lind 
seems to have held the office till 1647 (ib. 
vii. 699; HosKiKS, Charles II in the Channel 
Islands, i. 220, 274, 363). 

Of more historical importance was War- 
wicks connection with the colonies. On 

2 Nov. 1643 the Long parliament entrusted 
the government of the colonies to a commis- 
sion of six lords and twelve commoners, 
headed by Warwick. He bore the title of 
lord hi^h admiral and govemor^in-chief of 
all the islands and other plantations subject 
to the English crown (Husbakd, Ordinances^ 
1646, p. 378). Massachusetts was impa- 
tient of any control, and treated the admi- 
ral's warrant with little respect when it was 
pleaded as an excuse for attacks on royalist 
merchantmen in Boston harbour. But it ac- 
cepted the jurisdiction of the commissioners 



by obtaining from them a grant of the t-erri- 
tory on the mainland of Narragansett Bay 
(10 Dec. 1643). Three months later, how- 
ever, Warwick and his brother commis- 
sioners granted to Roger Williams a patent 
incorporating Providence and two other 
towns under the title of l^rovidence Planta- 
tion (14 March 1644), and thus Warwick 
became associated with the foundation of 
the state of Rhode Island (Cal. State Papers, 
Col. 1674-1660, p. 325 ; Doyle, Puritan 
Colonies, i. 358-70 ; PALPRtiY, History of New 
England, ii. 163, 215). So far as his separate 
action can be traced, Warwick consistently 
used his influence in favour of religious free- 
dom. He intervened with the Massachusetts 
government on behalf of Samuel Gorton 
[q. v.], who called his settlement at Shawo- 
met by the name of Warwick, w^hich it still 
bears (Jb. ii. 216). He issued, on 4 Nov. 
1645, a declaration establishing freedom of 
worship in the Bermudas (LEFRor, Ber» 
mudas, i. 600). His zeal for religion showed 
itself also in the support which he gave to the 
movement for the conversion of the Indians 
{Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 274). 

In English politics Warwick originally 
was counted among the presb}'terians. In 
1646 he was named among the presbyterian 
and Scottish party in the House of Lords, 
and in January 1647 he acted with the 
presbyterian leaders in the endeavour to for- 
mulate a scheme of settlement which would 
be acceptable to the king (Gabdixeb, Great 
Civil War, iii. 105, 213). He was one of the 
commissioners employed by parliament in 
April 1647 to persuade the army to engajge 
for service in Ireland {Lords* Journals, ix. 
152 ; Waller, Vindication, pp. 76, 82). 
But in June following, when the army re- 
fused to disband and marched on London, 
Warwick expressed unbounded confidence in 
the excellence of Fairfax's intentions. After 
the presbyterian riots of July he retired into 
Essex, pledging himself to co-operate with 
Fairfax in vindicating the independence of 
parliament, and refusing to obey the summons 
of the lords to return to his seat in the 
house (Clarke Papers, i. 137, 222; Lords* 
Journals, ix. 370; Rushworth, vii. 742). 
In the spring of 1648 he used his influence 
to hinder the presentation of a royalistpres- 
byterian petition from the county of Essex 
(Hamilton Papers, Camd. Soc. p]f. 171, 197). 
Viewing these facts and Warwick's subse- 
quent conduct. Clarendon's assertion that 
Warwick was privy to his brother Holland's 
engagement for the king, and had even pro- 
mised to join him, must be rejected. It is 
unsupported by other evidence (Clabendov, 
Rebellian, xi. 6, 24, 69). 

x2 
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On 27 May 1648 the greater part of the 
parliamentary fleet in the Downs revolted to 
the king, and two days later parliament re- 
appointed Warwick to the post of lord high 
admiraly in the hope that his popularity 
would secure the fidelity of the sailors. He 
went on board at once, and finding, after 
Bome futile negotiations, that it was impos- 
sible to win back the crew^s of the nine re- 
volted ships, devoted himself to getting to- 
gether a new fleet and discharging disaffected 
sailors and officers {Lords* JoumaUj x. 290, 
297, 313, 355, 414). By the end of August 
Warwick felt strong enough to offer battle 
to Prince Charles and the revolted ships off 
the mouth of the Medway, but a storm pre- 
vented the intended action, and want of pro- 
visions obliged Prince Charles to retreat to 
Holland without fighting (ib, x. 483, 488, 
494). Warwick blockaded the prince's ships 
in Helvoet«luys in September, remaining off 
the Dutch coast till the end of November, 
when the winter weather obliged him to re- 
turn to England (ib. x. 522, 595, 625 ; Gar- 
DINEB, Great Civil War, iv. 210). lie had 
succeeded in regaining four of the prince's 
fleet, and in preventing the rest from prey- 
inp upon English trade, while restoring the 
spirit and the discipline of the parliamentary 
fleet. A pamphlet impugning his fidelity 
to parliament gave him an o])portunity of 
summing up his services (A Declaration of 
the Earl of Warwick in answer to a Scandalous 
Pamphlety &c., 1648, 4to). 

Nevertheless, the abolition of the mon- 
archy and the House of Lords was a mea- 
sure too extreme for Warwick to approve, 
nor could the independents leave the control 
of the fleet in his hands. On 23 Feb. 16t9 
parliament repealed the act constituting 
Warwick lord high admiral, and transferred 
the government of the navy to the council 
of state. His interposition on behalf of tlie 
life of his brother, the Earl of Holland, met 
with no success (Clarenpon, lieMlion, xi. 
504). Therefore, while not actively hostib 
to the republic and its governors, Warwick 
took no part in public affairs during the 
Commonwealth. When Cromwell Ijecame 
protector, however, Warwick gave him both 
support and encouragement. At Cromwell's 
second inauguration (26 .Tune 1657) War- 
wick bore the sword of state before the I*rotec- 
tor and helped to invest him in his robe of 
purple velvet ( Cro7/iw'e///a//fl;, p. 165). The 
marriage of Cromwell's daughter Frances 
with Warwick's grandson and heir, Robert 
Rich (14 Nov. 1057), gave a still clearer 
proof of Warwick's feelings towards the 
l^otector (ib. p. 159 : Hist. MSS. Comm. 
5th Rep. p. 177 ; Thurloe, vi. 573). Robert 



Rich died on 16 Feb. 1658 (ib. vi. 820). In 
his touching answer to the Protector^s letter 
of condolence, Warwick ended by coiigratu« 
lating Cromwell on his ' prudent, heroic, and 
honourable management of public affairs. 
' Others goodness is their own ; yours is a 
whole country's, yea three kingdoms, for 
which you justly possess interest and re- 
nown : with wise and good men virtue is a 
thousand escutcheons. Go on, my lord, fp 
on happily, to love religion, to exemplify it. 
May your lordship long continue an instru- 
ment of use, a pattern of virtue, and a pre- 
cedent of glory (God WIN, Higt. of the Com" 
montcealthy iv. 530). 

Warwick died on 19 April 1658, and was 
bnried at Felsted, Essex, on 1 May. Claren- 
don says that he was extremely lamented 
by Cromwell, and adds that he 'left his 
estate, which before was subject to a vast 
debt, more improved and repaired than any 
man who trafficked in that desperate com- 
modity of rebellion * (Rebellion, vi. 404, xv. 
145). Clarendon's view that Warwick was 
a jovial hypocrite is scarcely bome out by 
other contemporary evidence. The 'jollity 
and good humour which he mentions are 
indeed confirmed. ' He was one of the most 
best-natured and cheerfullest persons I have 
in my time met with,' writes his pious 
daughter-in-law (Autobiography of Xady 
Warwick, ed. Croker, p. 27). Edmund 
Calamy, however, in his sermon at War- 
wick's funeral, enlarges on his zeal for re- 
ligion ; and Warwick's public conduct during 
all the later part of his career is perfectly con- 
sistent with Calamy's account of his private 
life (A Pattern for All, especially for Noble 
Persons^ &c., 1658, 4to, pp. 34-9). 

Vandyck's portrait of Warwick was en- 
graved by Houbraken and Vertue. There 
are also engraved portraits by Hollar and 
Faithome, while Ricraft, in his * Survey of 
England's Champions,' 1647, and Vicars in 
* England's Wortliies,' 1647, both give por- 
traits and memoirs of Warwick. 

^^'arwick was three times married : first, 
to Frances, daughter of Sir William Hatton, 
knt., 24 Feb. 1605 ( Winwood Papers, iii. 49) ; 
she died in August 1634. Secondly, Susan, 
daughter of Sir Rowe Rowe, lord mayor of 
London in 1607, and widow of William Hal- 
liday, alderman of London; she died on 16 Jan. 
1645-6, and was buried at St. Lawrence's 
Church, near the Guildhall in London (Auto- 
biography of Mary, Countess of Warwick, p. 
15; Wheatlet and Cuxninguam, Xonrfoit 
Past and Present, ii i. 460). Thirdly, Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Edward Wortley, and Dow- 
ager Countess of Sussex, on 30 March 1646. 
Many of this lady's letters are given in the 
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' Memoirs of the Vemey Faxmly/ where she 
18 nicknamed * old men's wife ' (i. 241-75, 
iii. 427). Her portrait by Van Somer is there 
reproduced. 

Warwick's eldest son, Robert, baron Rich, 
of Leighs, Essex, joined the kin^ at York, but 
neTer bore arms ; and the fine miposed upon 
bim by parliament was remitt^ at his 
Cither's petition. He married twice: first, 
Anne, daughter of William Cayendish, earl 
of Deronshire ; secondly, Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Cheke. He died on 30 May 1659, 
leaving only three daughters {CaL of Comr 
mittee/br Compounddnfff p. 1729; Autobio- 
STupl^y of Mary ^ Countess of Wanmcky p. 27). 
The second son, Charles Rich, married Mary 
Boyle, daughter of the first earl of Cork, 
succeeded his brother as fourth earl of War^ 
wick, and died 24 Aug. 1673 [see Rich, 
Mabt, Countess op Wabwick]. The third 
son, Hatton Rich, died without issue on 
28 Feb. 1670, as did Henry, the fourth son, 
tnd the title of Warwick then passed to 
Robert Rich, son of the first earl of Hol- 
land (ib, p. 31). Of Warwick's daughters, 
Lucy Rich married John, second baron 
Robiartes, and Frances married Nicholas 
Leke, second earl of Scarsdale. Another 
daughter, Anne, became the second wife of 
Edward Montagu (1 July 1626), and died in 
February 1642. Two cnaracteristic letters 
from Warwick on the education and mar- 
riage of his grandchildren are printed in the 
Diuce of Manchester's 'Court and Society 
from Elizabeth to Anne ' (i. 377, 380). 

[Autboritien given in the article. The best 
life of Warwick is that contained in Alexander 
Brown's Genesis of the United States, 1890, ii. 
980 ; Sargeaont's History of Felsted School, 1889, 
p. 110; Morant*s Essex, ii. 101; Herald and 
Genealogist, r. 444-6.] C. H. F. 

RICH, ROBERT {d. 1679), auaker and 
universalist, ' bom of a worthy family, and 
haying many great and noble relations,' may 
haye belonged to a branch of the Warwick 
family. In 1651 and 1652 he was established 
in London as a rich merchant and shipowner, 
and possessed plantations in Barbados and 
New England. 

He became a quaker in 1654, and for 
two years liyed, ' after the mode of that 
sect, a severe, strict life.' In September 
1655 he was imprisoned at Banbury, and 
wrote an address to the magistrates and re- 
corder of the town, Next year he joined 
the small fanatical body whose adoration 
unhinged the mind of James Nayler [q. y.] 
During the latter's trial at Westminster 
rbeginning5Dec. 1655), and the seyen days' 
aebate in parliament as to whether his sen- 
tence should be capital, Rich stood for hours 



each day ' crying ' texts and queries to the 
members as they passed, and distributed 
(15 Dec.) letters, papers, and addresses, which 
he had written and printed to prove Nayler's 
innocence of blasphemy {^Copies of some Few 
of the Papers, 1656, 4to). When Nayler 
was in the pillory at the Exchange, Rich 
placed over his head the legend *• This is the 
king of the Jews,' and sat by his side the 
whole day. Burton says when Nayler's fore- 
head was branded. Rich ' the mad merchant 
sat bare at his feet . . . sang . . . and sucked 
the fire.' He accompanied Nayler on his 
penitential ride, at Bristol, on 17 Jan. 1656, 
going beside him bareheaded and 'singing 
very loud.' During Nayler's subsequent im- 
prisonment Rich petitioned parliament, under 
the name of Moraecai, on ' behalf of the seed 
of the Jews,' praying^ that persecution might 
cease, and that he might suffer the remainder 
of Nayler's sentence. 

Rich never loyally obeyed the regulations 
of the quaker society. He disputed Fox's wis- 
dom in suppressing ranterism, and the treat- 
ment of his frienos, John Pennyman [q. v.l 
and John Perrot fg. v.], he always resentea. 
Gerard Roberts, George Whitehead [q. v.], 
and Ellis Hookes wrote against Rich s in- 
subordinate views. In 1658 he met George 
Fox at Bristol, and sent money to Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor for the poor in his diocese. 
In 1659 he left England for Barbados, where 
he remained twenty years. He maintained 
his interest in the Friends, and in November 
1662 visited many in prison on the island at 
Bridgetown, and directed their wants to be 
supplied to the value of two thousand to 
three thousand pounds of sucar. 

Rich's charity embraced all sects, and in 
1666, after the fire of London, he wrote to 
John Raynes, his agent in London, to dis- 
tribute 210/. among the poor of seven 
churches, respectively catholic, episcopa- 
lian, presbyterian, independent, anabaptist, 
* of the first bom,' and Quakers. His letter 
to Raynes was published. The quakers de- 
clined his gift. An anonymous and un- 
dated pamphlet, ' Judas and his thirty pieces 
of silver not received,' relates the dispute 
which followed. Rich expressed his view of 
the matter in ' Love without Dissimulation, 
or a letter to Mr. John Raynes,' and ' Mr. 
Robert Rich his second Letters from Bar- 
badoes,' London, 1668. Rich arrived in Lon- 
don from Barbados on 9 Sept. 1679, and died 
on 16 Nov. following. lie was a man of 
education, ' comely in person and presence.' 

Besides the letters and papers already 
mentioned, Rich published ' Hidden Things 
brought to Light; or the Discord of the 
Grand Quakers among themselves,' 1678, 4tO| 
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and ' Something in Answer to a book . . . called 
" Hidden Thines," * published anonymously, 

1679, 4to. 'Abstracts of some Letters to 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, the Earl of Windsor, 
James Naylor, Georjje Fox, &c./ waspublished 
after Ids death by John Penny man, London, 

1680, 4to ; also * An Epistle/ London, 1680, 
4to. * The Epistles of Mr. Robert Rich to 
the Seven Churches '(originally sent in 1666), 
with verses by other hands, were reprinted 
by * J. W; in 1689, London, 4to. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1651 p. 117, 1662-3 
pp. 48, 116, 193, 197, 4C0, 1653-4 p. 331 ; A 
True Narrative of the . . . Tryall of Naylor, 
1667, p. 40 ; Works, passim ; Burton's Diary, i. 
266, 346 ; Mercurius Politicus, No. 346. 16- 
22 Jan. ; Sewel's History of the Rise, &c., i. 
183, 186, 187, 376; Smith's Catalogue, ii. 479; 
A Loving and Friendly Invitation, &c., by J. 
Taylor, 1683 ; The Saints' Testimony, &c., Lon- 
don, 1665.] C. F. S. 

RICH, Sir ROBERT (1685-1768), fourth 
baronet, tield-marslial, was second son of Sir 
Robert Rich, knt. and bart., of Roos Hall, 
Suffolk, lord of the admiralty from November 
1691 to October 1699, and M.P.for Dunwich, 
from 1689 until his death in 1699. The 
father was descended from the elder branch 
of the powerful family of Rich, earls of War- 
wick and Holland [see under Rich, Richard, 
first Baron Rich]. Robert's mother was 
Mary, second daugnter of Sir Charles Rich, 
first baronet, whose baronetcy was limited in 
the patent to the liusband of Mary Rich. 

Born on ti July 1685, and baptised at 
BeccU^s on the 13th of the same month, 
Robert was for some years senior of the four 
pages of honour to AVilliam III (Chamber- 
la yne, Prei^ent State of Em/layid^ 1700), re- 
taining office until August 1702 {Iloine Office 
Papers). Ho was granted a commission as 
ensign in the grenadier guards on 10 June 
1700, and saw service in the wars under the 
Duke of Marlborough. Before he attained his 
twentieth year he was twice wounded, first at 
Schellenberg on 2 July 1704, and afterwards 
at Blenheim on 13 Aug. in the same year. 
He became lieutenant and captain soon after- 
wards. On 9 March 1708 he was made cap- 
tain of a company in the grenadier guards, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and re- 
ceived his commission as colonel on 24 Oct. 
170^». In October 1706 he succeeded, on the 
death of liis brother. Sir Charles Rich, to the 
title and estates; and in June 1708 fought a 
duel in Suflblkwith Sir Edmund Bacon, bart., 
whom he. ran tlirougli the body, with effects 
wrongly 'supposed to be mortell' (Narcissus 
LuTTRET.L, ih'aiy) ; Sir Edmund lived until 
Rich ser^'ed in the 18tli foot until 
iment was broke, and obtained the 



colonelcy of the 13th light dragoons qq 
19 Nov. 1722, from which he was trans- 
ferred in succession to the command of the 
8th light dragoons (23 Sept. 1726) and the 
6th dragoon guards (1 Jan. 1731). Sir Robert 
was furthermore made captain and colonel 
of the first troop of horse grenadier goards 
(July 1733), and colonel of Evans's or the 
4th dragoons (13 May 1735). The last 
command he held until his death, over thirty 
years later. In 171 5 Rich entered parliament 
as member for Dunwich, which he represented 
until 1722 ; but he was defeated on seeking 
re-election in that year. He was, however, 
returned for Beeralston at a by-election in 
February 1724, and afterwards sat for St. 
Ives in two parliaments, from 1727 to 1741, 
when he retired from parliament. Asa mem- 
ber of the House of Commons he consistently 
supported Sir Robert Walpole, voting for the 
excise bill (1733) and the convention (1739). 
On 21 March 1718 he was appointed a groom 
of the bedchamber to the Jnrince of Wales, 
on whose accession to the throne as George II 
he became a groom of the bedchamber to the 
king in July 1727 (with a salary of 500/. a 
year). This appointment he enjoyed until 
his resignation, on account of advancing 
years, in 1759. He was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general on 30 March 1727, 
major-general on 12 Nov. 1735, and lieu- 
tenant-general on 2 July 1739 ; and in May 
1740 received the coveted life appointment 
of governor of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea 
(salary 500/. a year). He was executor to 
his old friend, Field-marshal Sir Charles 
Wills [q. v.], who, at his death on 25 Dec. 
1741, left him his farm of Claxton in Nor- 
folk, and all his bank stock and other 
personalty (Chester, JReffisters of West- 
minster Abbey), On 24 April 1742 Rich em- 
barked with his regiment of dragoons for 
Flanders to join the Earl of Stair's army ; he 
fought at Dettingen on 16 June 1743, and on 
14 Dec. 1745 his was one of the regimenta 
which marched through London on their 
way to Kent and Sussex to oppose any 
landing of the French there, lie was one 
of the three lieutenant-generals placed upon 
the staff of the army formed unoer the cnief 
command of field-marshal the Earl of Stair 
to oppose an apprehended invasion from 
France, 26 Feb. to 8 Aug. 1744, and he was 
advanced to the rank of general on 29 March 
1747. In August 1756 he was president of 
the court-martial upon Lieutenant-general 
Thomas Fowke, governor of Gibraltar, for 
disobedience of orders in connection with the 
loss of Minorca, and on 28 Nov. 1757 was 
made field-marshal of his majesty^s forces. 
He was reappointed governor of Chelsea 
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Hospital on 27 Oct. 1760. He died on 
1 Feb. 1768, aged 82. 

Rich marriedy about 1710, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Colonel Edward 
Orimth, clerk of the board of green cloth to 
Queen Anne, and secretary to Prince George 
of Denmark. By her he had three sons aud 
a daiurhter Elizabeth. His eldest son died 
on 12 Aug. 1752; his second son, Robert 
^1714-1785), is noticed separately. His 
oaughter married, on 10 Aug. 1749, George, 
first baron L3rttelton [q. v.] 

[Prirate iofonnation supplied by Sir Charles 
Ricb, bart., of Devizes Catttle; Beatson's Political 
Index: Return of Members of Parliament; Stocks 
Smith's Parliaments of England; Gent. Mag.; 
Burke's Extinct Baronetage.] W. B. W. 

RICH, Sib ROBERT (1714-1785), fifth 
baronet, lieutenant-general, bom in 1714, 
was second but eldest surviying son of Field- 
marshal Sir Robert Rich (1685-1768) [q. v.l 
Adopting, like his father, the profession of 
arms, he received a commission as ensign 
in his father^s old regiment, the ^enadier 
guards, 6 July 1735, and became lieutenant 
and captain therein 9 July 1739. He was ap- 
pointea the following month aide-de-camp to 
the colonel of his regiment, Field-marshal Sir 
Charles IViUs, on whose death, 25 Dec. 1741, 
he came into a legacy of 5,000/. (Chesteb, 
Hegiaters of Westminster Abbey), He sold 
out from the guards in Juue 1744 and ex- 
changed into a foot regiment ; and, having 
probably served in Flanders in that year, 
took part as lieutenant-colonel of BarrelFs 
foot in the action at Falkirk on 17 Jan., and 
was in the thick of the fight at Culloden on 
16 April 1746. The brunt of the action was 
borne by his regiment, which lost seventeen 
men killed and 108 wounded out of a total 
of fifty killed and 259 wounded in the Eng- 
lish army. Rich was himself severely 
wounded, his left hand being clean cut off, 
and the elbow of his right arm stiffened. 
John Duncan, the <;liaplain of the 4th dra- 
goon guards (who had been presented to 
that post by Field-marshal Rich^, happily 
carried him off the field of battle in time to 
save his life. So serious were his wounds 
that his death was reported in the ' Gentle- 
man*8 Magazine' of May 1746. After his 
leoovery he succeeded Lieutenant-general 
William Barrell as colonel of the 4th or 
king's own regiment of foot on 22 Aug. 
1749, and, taking his regiment to Minorca 
in the spring of 1754, tooK part in the gallant 
defence of that island against overwhelming 
numbers. After a siege of several weeks it 
was surrendered by Governor Blakeney to 
the Due de Richelieu on 29 June 1756. 



Meanwhile, on 24 April 1766, Rich was ap- 
pointed governor of Londonderry and Cm- 
more Fort, whereupon he resigned the 
colonelcy of the 4th foot. He was promoted 
to the rank of major-general on 16 .fan. 1758, 
and advanced to lieutenant-general 10 Dec. 
1760. On 7 Feb. 1771 he wrote to the Earl 
of Sandwich, asking the king's permission to 
resign his post as major-general on the Irish 
establishment, his constitution having been 
'shattered in the ser\'ice, and quite broke 
down by a series of ill-health.' At the same 
time he petitioned that, in consideration 
of the hardships he had endured, he should 
be assigned some post on the English esta- 
blishment. His resignation was at once 
accepted. On the death of his father, in 
1768, he succeeded to the title and estates, 
but speedily became involved in a harassing 
dispute which clouded the remainder of his 
life. On 3 Feb. 1768 General Conway, who 
had been secretary of state (1765-8), was 
appointed to the colonelcy of the 4th drsr 
goons in the room of Rich's father ; and on 
making his inspection of the regiment found 
fault with the men's accoutrements, and 
called upon Rich, Viscount Orwell, and 
Colonel William Bradford, who were the 
executors of the elder Rich, to make good 
the alleged deficiencies of the soldiers ap- 
pointments. After vainly seeking relief, the 
executors agreed to satisfy the claim. General 
Conwav then made a further demand for 
horse furniture, with which the executors 
declined to comply. But the board of general 
officers of 1774 decided that the claim was 
justified. Lord Orwell and Colonel Brad- 
ford obeyed the order, but Rich continued 
his resistance. The king thereupon dismissed 
him, first from his post as governor of Lon- 
donderry, and on 3 Oct. 1774 from the ser- 
vice. Sir Robert published, in 1775, *A 
Letter to Lord Barrington, Secretary of 
War,' who had supported Conway, stating 
his case at length. These proceedings ex- 
tended over six years, and attracted much 
attention. On Rich's sustained opposition 
to the government F. Ay erst based, in 
18o3, an absurd endeavour to identify 
him with the author of the * Letters of 
Junius.' Rich died at Bath, aged 71, on 
19 May 1785, when the baronetcy became 
extinct. He married in 1 752 Mary, daughter 
of Peter Ludlow and sister to Earl Ludlow. 
By his will, dated 27 May 1784, he left all 
his estates, comprising Roos Hall, Suffolk, 
and Waverley Abbey, Surrey, and other 
property, to his only daughter, Mary Frances, 
who had married at St. John's Church, 
W^indsor, on 4 Jan. 1783, the Rev. Charles 
Bostock; the latter assumed the surname 
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and arms of lUch in 179<), and was created a 
baronut on 11 June 17i)l. 

[Private information supplied by Sir Charles 
JVidu b.irt. ; A Ix'lter to Lord Ikirrinpton. Sccre- 
t:iry at War, by Sir Kobert Kii'h, l71o : The 
(Ihoht of Juniuii, l»y F. Ayerst, ISoS; Gent.Miig. ; 
}}urki!'8 Extinct Barunutiigc ; 13cat»on*s Political 
Index ; Not us and Queries.] W. K. W. 

RICH- JONES, WILLIA>[ IIEXUY 

( 1817-1S85), auti»iuary. [See JoXEs.] 

RICHARD I,calle<l Uu'iiarpC(KUR-de- 
Lioy (1 157-1 H>H.), king of Knpland, third 
i^m of Henry II and Kb'anor of Poitou, was 
bnm at Oxford 8 Sent. 1 157. Almost from 
birth he was de«tineu to inherit his mother's 
duchy of Aquitaine; and, to strenj^then his 
hold upon Toulouse, at the af?e of two he was 
b*?t rotned to a daughter of Raymond of Arra- 
gon. On 2 Nov. llUO IJichard's elder bro- 
ther, Henry (1 1'>>-1 18.3) [q. v."), was married 
to l/ouis Vir« daughter Margaret. Ijoxub 
had bought this alliance by promising to 
surrender the frontier fortresses Gisors and 
Neaurte — fortresses which Henry managed 
to gift into his hands by somewhat underhand 
ni(>th(Mls. For political objects IJichanl was 
betrothed to Louis' younger daughter Alict*. 
This dispute over the possession of ( Jisors and 
the marriage of Alice caused nearly all the 
troubles of Kichard's life. When eleven he 
did homage to ]>ouis for Aquitaine (H Jan. 
1 lt)9): next year he was acknowledged duke; 
in 11 7'2 he was solemnly inducted into his new 
olhees ( 1 1 June); at Poitiers he was placed 
in the ablH)t's chair, and, entering Limoges 
in trinm])h, he was pnK'laimed l)uke of 
Aquitaine, while the * ring of St. Valery' 
was set u])on his linger. N»»xt year liay- 
niond. count of Toulouse, did him homage. 
In their relH»llioii against their father in 
1 17.3 4 IJiohanl joined his brothers. He was 
seemingly ])resent at the sieire of Drii'ncourt 
(.lune lir;{); and at Ciisorsd'.'JSept. 11 73) he 
indignantly refused hi> fathi-r's otl'er of half 
A(piitaine. Louis made him a kniglit: and m) 
great was his power in his own <liichy that 
Ht'nrv II had to march thither in person, till 
l\ichard. ehas»'d from castli» to casth», thing 
himself at his fat her s feet i 'J:\ Sept. 1 1 7-4 ). In 
117"» hi' was sent to reduce Ajjuitiiine, where 
his ruh" was dispnti^l by the local magnates : 
ami next year, when the Count of Angouleme 
and\"iseouii/ Adeiiiar of LiniOir«'>"rehtlled.he 
hnrrii'il t'» Kn^rland to Sffk liis lather's help. 
Thi'ViMiniTfr Henrviironiisf'daiii.auil Kiehanl 
wa^ evt-ry where trium]ihant. II»' crushed 
thr menenari- Itrabantines {r,'J:\ May). t.ii>k 
Lini'Vf*, and pn.'S^eil i»n tn nn'i't hi> brnlhiT 
at Poitiers {c. 1'4 Jun»* 117')). He forced the 
?bels to surrender in Angoulemo. 



and, after holding bis Chriftm&s feae>t ia 
Bordeaux, marched against Dax and Ba- 
yonne, conquering as he went, to the 'gates 
of C'ezare* on the borders of Spain. He 
forced the Ikisques and Navarrese into a 
reluctant peace, and com})elled the free- 
booters of the I^yrenees to renounce their 
evil habit of plundering the pilgrims to 
Compost ella. In 1177 Richard was warring 
against the Count of Bigorre, who.«e citizens 
had cast the count into pri^^on. Hi« castlei 
were subdued, but the count himself was set 
free at the request of his friend, Alfon»o II of 
Arragon. In 1179 Geoffrey de Hanson row 
in rebellion ; but one after another hi« strong- 
holds were taken and destroyed, and the 
insurrection flickered out with a second sur- 
render of Angouleme. Then Richard crossed 
over to Kngland, after diverting the energies 
of the leading rebels to a new crusade, from 
which the Count of .fVngouleme did not re- 
turn. There was afresh rebellion in 1181, 
and about the same time Richard demoli&hed 
the walls of Limoges. 

Meanwhile, on the north-east frontier of 
Aquitaine, LouisVIIhad been claiming Berry 
as a direct fief of the French crown : and on 
the death (117H) of Ralf of Deols— a baron 
whose wealth was reported to equal 1 hat of the 
Norman duchy — both Louis VII and Henry 11 
claimed the wardship of his daughter. Louis 
complicatiKl matters by demanding the imme* 
diate marriage of Richard and Alice. The 
pope enforced this demand with a thivat of in- 
terdict , and war seemed on the point of break- 
ing out when both parties agreed to submit 
the matter to arbitration (21 Sept. 1177). 

Richard had reduced A.quitaine to order, 
had driven the rebellious nobles from the 
land, overthrown their castles, and esta- 
blished the ducal authority as it had never 
been established before, ile had forced the 
Count of Toulouse to do him homage, and 
now that the Count of La Marche had sold 
hi? h)rdship to Henry II, and Berry was prac- 
t ically annexed, there set»med little to prevent 
Aquitaine from cutting itself adrift from Eng- 
land on the old king's death. This prospect was 
not to the liking of the younger Henry. He 
began to urge the Aquitanian barons to a fresh 
revolt, and persuaded his father to make Hi* 
ehard and Geoffrey ( 1 1 5i^l 1 8<> ) 'q. v." do him 
homaGfe (Jauuarv 11S3). Gef)trrev vielded : 
but 1 i i ehard refused to submit to a claim which 
would irive him a third suzerain for what was 
a jiiirely French tief. He began to fortify his 
castles. ( leoffrey led an army into Aquitaine; 
LimniTt'S declared for voung Henry: and the 
Ihike nf Piunrundv and the Count of Toulouse 
%|ided with the reWs. The old king had to 
interfere in lSichard*s behalf, but when he 
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appeared before Limoges the garrison assailed 
him with arrows. Meanwhile mercenaries 
were laying waste the province, and the 
younger Henry, having no funds, could not 
restrain their ravages. After plundering 
St. Martial's shrine he left Limoges on a 
quasi-iulgrimage to Kocamadour, and, falling 
aick, died at Martel on 11 June 1183. His 
death brought the rebellion to an end. Li- 
moges surrendered (24 June), and its walls 
were once more levelled. Richard himself, 
assisted by Alfonso of Arragon, laid siege to 
llautefort, the castle of fiertrand de Bom. 
The young king's allies now left the duchy, 
and once more Uichard was undisputed Duke 
of Acjuitaine. His brother's death had also 
left him heir to the English crown. 

While Kichard was in the first flush of his 
success, his father called upon him to give 
up Aquitaine to his youngest brother, John. 
In is led to a fresh war, after which Henry 
ordered him to resign his duchy to Queen 
Eleanor, whom he now released (c. 28 April 
1 18r>) from her ten years' captivity. To this 
nominal surrender Kichard made no object ion. 
He knew that he would be his mother's heir, 
and, even in her lifetime, might govern in her 
name. John was provided with the lordsfiip 
of Ireland, and when the old king returned to 
England (r. 27 April 1186) he gave Richard 
a large sum of money, which the latter used 
for the invasion of Toulouse. Ix>uis VII 
iras now dead. His successor, Philip Au- 
gustus, leant much on Henry II, and had 
"Welcomed assistance from Richard and his 
brothers. Still there always remaitied mate- 
liaLi for a quarrel in the controversy as to 
Berry and Auvergne, the marriage treaty of 
Kichard with Alice, and the lordship of (tigorR 
and the Vexin. But Philip would not interfere 
when Raymond of Toulouse in 1186, driven 
from place to place, called on him for aid. 
Liater, however, when Henry de Vere, after 
slaving one of Philip's knights near Gisors, 
fled to Kichard for protection (28 Nov. 1186), 
the French king's self-control gave way. 
Next summer he led an army into Berry, and 
besieged liichard and John in Chateauroux. 
Henry II came up to help his sons, and a great 
battle was averted only by the intervention of 
the nobles. Thereupon Richard paid a visit 
to the French king, ' who held him in such 
honour that each day they ate at one table and 
slept in one room.' These friendly relations 
did not last long. Raymond of Toulouse, on 
the advice of his minister, I'eter Scilun, 
seixed some Aquitanian merchants. liichard 
replied by invading Toulouse and seizing 
Peter Seilun,whom he refused to set free in ex- 
change for certain English knights — knights 
whom Raymond, in defiance of ecclesiastical 



law, had arrested on their return from a pil- 
grimage to Compostella. Philip, who now 
seems to^iave played a double part, utilised 
the op])ortunity for raiding Berry (Juno 
1 188). John was sent from England to oppose 
him ; Henry and Ranulf de Glanville ' q. v.] 
followed, but the honours of the war re- 
mained with Richard, (^n his approach the 
French king left the province, possibly from 
unwillingness to fight against his late friend. 
The two kings met at Bonmoulins (18 Nov.) 
Richard, who suspected his father of a design 
to disinherit him, refused the terms ofiered, 
flung himself heartilv on Philip's side, did 
him homage for all his Frencli possessions, 
and clamoured for the fulfilment of his mar- 
riage with Alice. 

Early in 1189 the war broke out again, 
and it was in vain that Clement III sent one 
of his cardinals to arrange a peace. At La 
Fert6-Bemard Henry refused to assent to 
Alice's marriage, or to acknowledge Richard 
as his heir. He fled from Le Mans to 
Chinon on Philip's approach (11 June), 
and a little later (4 July) was forced to sini 
a treaty yielding every point for which he 
had been fighting. Two days later he died 
at Chinon ; and when Richard, struck with 

Eenitence, came to weep at his dead father's 
ier, men told how blood gushed from the 
nostrils of the dead king on the entrance of 
his rebel son. On 22 July Richard had an 
interview with Philip, at which he refused 
to give up Gisors, but pledged himself to 
marry Alice. Seizing his father's treasures 
at Chinon, he set out mr England. On *3Sept. 
1189 he was crowned at AV estminster. 

Lat« in 1187, directly the news of Sala- 
din's conquest of Jerusalem reached France, 
Richard had taken the cross, and his example 
had been followed only a few months later 
(January 1188) by Henry II and Philip. The 
months following Richard's coronation were 
occupied in preparation for the third crusade. 
His envoys scoured England and his conti- 
nental domains for ships. Even the dead 
king's wealth, estimated at one hundred thou- 
sand marks, was all too little for the needs of 
a new monarch who longed to startle Europe 
and the east by the splendour of his arma- 
ment. He strove to increase it by every 
means, * offering for salt* all he had — castles, 
I'illeSf and farms.' To Hugh Puiset [q. v.], 
bishop of Durham, he Hold the manor of Sad- 
berge and the earldom of Northumberland; 
to the bishop o^ Winchester he sold two other 
manors, and to Abbot Samson Tq. y."] of Bury 
St. Edmunds a third. From his half-brother 
Geoffrey {d. 1212) [q. v.] he took 3,000/. 
as the ])rice of the archbishopric of York, 
and renounced the homage due from William 
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the Lion of Scotland for ten thousand 
marks. To faint-hearted crusaders he sold 
dispensations from their vow ; and when men 
remarked on the reckless nature of his sacri- 
fices, he is said to have turned the accusa- 
tion with a jest : * I would sell Loudon itself 
could I find a purchaser rich enough.' 

On 11 Dec. Richard crosised to Calais, met 
Philip at Gu6 St. Il6mi on 13 Jan., and 
again in March at Dreux. The two kings 
Hwore to defend each other's realms as they 
would their owiij; and, possibly on these oc- 
casions, promised to divide any conquests 
they might make upon the way. In June 
Kichard was in Gaacony, flinging Walter de 
Chisi into prison for the old ottence of plun- 
dering the Compostella pilgrims. A little 
later, at Chinon, he appointed leaders for his 
great fleet, that was to sail round bv Spain 
to meet him at Marseilles. On 1 July he 
met Philip at V6z(*lay. The latter arrived at 
Messina on H\ Sept. 1190 from Genoa. 
Jiichard had proceeded to Marseilles to await 
his fleet, but, before its arrival on 22 Aug., 
he, tired of waiting, left the port. It was 
not till 23 Sept. that he made his state 
entry into Messina. The two kings had not 
intended to make a long stay in Sicily, and 
Philip actually attempted to sail east on the 
day of Kichard's arrival. A storm drove him 
back. Kichard was in no such hurry to 
move. Kich as he was, he saw the chance 
of increasing his treasures. 

William II of Sicily {d. November 1189) 
had married Uichurd's sister Joan, and was 
succeeded by his illegitimate cousin Tancred. 
King William had for many years been 
coUectuig money nominally for u crusade 
— a crusade which Tancred, wliose claims 
upon the throne of Sicily were disputed by 
the emperor Ilenrv VI, dared not under- 
take. This treasure, according to a current 
rumour, the dead monarch had left to his 
father-in-law, Henry II, and Kichard now 
claimed it in the double title of his father's 
heir and leader of tlie great crusade. He 
also claimed the delivery of his sister's per- 
son and her dower. Joan was set free at 
once (28 Sept.) ; but the other demands 
were disputed. A local quarrel gave Kichard 
an excuse for seizing Messina (i Oct.), and 
Philip, although he refused to help in this 
high-handed action, did not scruple to claim 
his share of the boot v. In a few davs there 
was a nominal reconciliaticm, but the two 
kings were never really friends again. Shortly 
after thisTancn»d agreed to pay Kichard forty 
thousand ounces of gold in lieu of all his 
claims, while Kichard promised to marry his 
ne]>hew Arthur (1187-1203) [i]^ v.] to Tan- 
cred's daughter, and thus tacitly acknow- 



ledged Tancred to be king of Sicily in spite 
of the pretensions of the emperor. With the 
new year, the jealousy between the English 
and the French increased.. Early in March 
Tancred accused Philip of plotting a night 
attack on the English host. Philip de- 
clared the charge false and the letters, 
oflered in its proof to be forgeries. But true 
or false, Kichard used the rumour as an ex- 
cuse for breaking off his engagement to 
marry Alice, and for arranging to mury 
Berengaria of Navarre [q. v.] His alienation 
from Philip was complete. 

Kichard left Messina on 10 April, eleven 
days after I'hilip sailed thence for Acre. 
On Good Friday (12 April) a storm, sweep- 
ing down from the mountains of Crete, 
scattered Kichard's fleet and drove him 
north-west to Khodes. Other vessels were 
shipwrecked off Cyprus, where the Greek in- 
habitants, disregarding the sacred character 
of the pilgrims, robbed them and flung them 
into prison. Meanwhile the great vessel 
that held Kichard's sister and his prospective 
bride reached Limasol harbour, and while 
the two ladies were hesitating as to the ad- 
visability of disembarking, Kichard's own 
sails made their appearance on the horizon. 
' Cyprus was then ruled by a pseudo-emperor, 
I Isaac Comnenus ; and Kichard, who through- 
out his life had been a consistent opponent 
of the lawless custom of robbing pilgrims, 
whether to Copipostella or elsewhere, was 
very indignant at the treatment of his own 
I men. When Isaac slighted his demands for 
I recompense, he forced a landing, drove the 
Greeks from the coast (May 0), and, pursuing 
his advantage next day, unhorsed the em- 
peror with his own hand. On 12 May he 
married Berengaria ; on almost the same day 
Kichard's vassal, Guy de Lusignan, ex-king 
of Jerusalem, came to Cyprus begging Ri- 
chard's support against the claims of Philip's 
candidate and kinsman, Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat. Isaac, after a futile interview with 
Kichard, fled by night to one of his strongs 
holds, and the English king ordered Guy to 
lay siege to Famagusta. Philip sent a press- 
ing message urging Kichard to cease from 
conquests on his ow*n account, and join the 
other crusaders before Acre^ but the sum- 
mons was disregarded ; open war on Cyprus 
was declared, and by 81 May the island 
was subdued. Isaac was flung into silver 
chains, his wife and daughter sent to Acre, 
and Cyprus itself put under the rule o£lwo 
of Kichard's most trusted warriors. I^ter 
still the king sold his conquest to the tem- 
plars, and when they, early in 1192, found the 
purchase too costly, passed it on to Guy de 
Lusignan, who at this time was forced to 
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relinquish Lis claims on the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. And so with the treasures of 
(>rpTU8, added to the treasures of England, 
I4ormandy, Aquitaine, Scotland, and Sicily, 
on 8 June Richard reached Acre. His fame 
had gone before him, and when the fires of 
welcome blazed up in the Christian camp for 
joy of his arrival, the Saracens were struck 
with terror at the coming of so renowned 
a warrior — one who, if inferior to the king 
of France in rank, was immeasurably his 
auperior in wealth and warlike skill (Bo- 
HADiv, p. 214). The destruction of a great 
Saracen vessel that was making its way from 
BevTout to the succour of Acre lent him 
^additional glory, 
-dfr^ven before starting on the crusade, 
Aichard's health was in a very perilous con- 
dition. While he was still in England, 
men had freely prophesied that an Eastern 
climate would be fatal to his broken con- 
stitution. A quart&n fever preyed upon 
him ; his face was of a death-like pallor, and 
his body covered with boils. In Cyprus he 
hecame seriously ill, and hardly had he 
reached Acre when he was struck down 
with the deadliest local disease, ' Amoldia.' 
Philip was ill at the same time: but so great 
was me zeal or the rivalry of tne two kings 
that neither would intermit his military 
operations on account of sickness. I^ichard 
-was carried out to superintend the efforts of 
his crossbowmen, and, propped up on silken 
cushions, plied a crossbow with his own 
hands. "NN ith his vast wealth he could out- 
bid the king of France. He accepted the 
services of the Pisan sailors, but rejected 
those of the Genoese in whose ships I'hilip 
had sailed to Acre. Higher still did his 
prestige grow when he onered four besants 
a month to any knight who would enlist 
under his banner at a time when Philip*s 
poverty was forcing him to discharge his 
men. Added to this, Kichard openly sup- 
ported Ouy de Lusignan as claimant to the 
throne of Jerusalem in opposition to Philip's 
candidate, Conrad. 

As the health of the two kings mended, 
ireah complications rose. Philip claimed 
half the spoils of Cyprus ; Hichard retaliated 
by claiming half of Flanders. A peace 
was patched up between the two kings ; 
but the rivalry of the two nations continued. 
At one moment Richard actually armed his 
men for an attack upon the French. So 
bitter was the feeling that the two races 
could not even fight alongside of one an- 
other; and it was agreed that when one host 
attacked Acre, the other should keep watch 
against Saladin's army, to the east. Acre 
surrendered on Friday, 12 July ; Saladin pro- 



mised to restore the holy cross and to pay two 
hundred thousand besants as a ransom for the 
captives. He wished the two kings to join 
him in a war against Mosul, and the lord of 
Mosul is said to have made a similar offer to 
the conquering crusaders, llichard called 
upon Philip to pledge himself to a three 
years' crusade, and Pnilip in reply decl&red 
his intention of returning home at once. 
This step was universally believed to be due, 
not, as he pretended, to nis feeble health, but 
to anxiety to feeize upon the estates of the 
dead crusader, Philip, count of Flanders. 
Before sailing he recognised Guy as king of 
Jerusalem, gave his naif of the Saracen 
prisoners to Conrad, and left the major part 
of his French followers under the leader- 
ship of Hugh, duke of Burgundy. He 
pledged himself not to attack lUchard's 
domains in that king's absence; but on 
reaching liome he did his best to persuade 
the pope to free him from this oath, and, 
though he failed, he lost no opportunity of 
plotting against his fellow-king. He had the 
excuse that Richard, though retaining Gisors, 
had not surrendered Alice. 

Kichard occupied a month in regulating 
the afiairs of Acre and repairing its walls. 
Then on 16 or 20 Aug., as tlie ransom money 
had not been paid, he executed 2,700 of his 
prisoners in full sight of the enemy. This 
was tantamount to a renewal of the war, 
and was followed by an immediate advance 
towards Ascalon. Saladin dogged his steps, 
and on 7 Sept., some miles to the north of 
Arsuf, Kichard won his first great victory — a 
victory purchased dearly by the loss of the 
gallant James d'Avesnes, who had been the 
Christian leader during the early days of 
the great siege. It had been Richard s in- 
tention to seize Ascalon; but, as Saladin 
gave orders for the destruction of this place 
and the French refused to advance to save it 
from ruin, the next few weeks were spent in 
restoring the walls of Jaffa, and conaucting 
sing^ar negotiations with Saladin, through 
the good offices of Salad in's brother, £1 
Adel. It is difficult to believe that these 
negotiations had any object save that of 
gaining time, when we read (Bohadin) 
that one of the points negotiated was a 
marriage between £1 Adel and Richard's 
sister Joan. Saladin, too, was negotiating 
with Conrad of Montferrat. At last, to- 
wards the end of December 1191, Richard 
reached Beit-Nuba, only twelve miles from 
Jerusalem. Here, however, heavy rains 
barred his progress, and he was dissuaded 
from attempting a siege so late in the year. 
Then (Id Jan. ?), through a storm of snow and 
hail, the army fell back on Ascalon, and 
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occupied the next few weeks in refortifying 
that city. Richard spared neither money 
nor labour in this necessary work ; but the 
French knights, who in September liad re- 
fused to follow him to save Ascalon from de- 
struct ion, now drew off to loiter away their 
time in the orchards of Jaffa. liichard*8 
influence brought them into line with the 
English for a time ; but his influence could 
not shake their resolution of returning home 
at Easter. The feud between the two races 
grew more bitter when liichard, who had 
already made one large loan to the Duke of 
Burgundy — a loan that had never been re- 
paid — found himself compelled to refuse a 
second. Hugh in auger went back to Acre, 
followed by many of the French. Acre itself 
was now in a state of open discord. The 
Pisans had taken up arms for Guy; the 
Genoese for Conrad. The Duke of Hurgundy 
espoused the latter cause, and the Pisans 
sallied out to prevent him from entering the 
town. Then Conrad himself came south from 
Tyre and seized the place till driven away 
by the arrival of liichard, whom the Pisans 
had summoned to their aid (20 Feb.) After 
a futile interview with Hugh and Conrad, 
halfway between the two cities, Kichard 
declared Conrad a defaulter. He knighted 
El Adel's son at Acre on Palm Sunday, and 
quitted the city next day (30 March). On 
1 April the French at Ascalon and Jaffa 
demanded leave to go home, and Richard, 
though convinced of the existence of a French 
plot to depose Guy, had to let them go, mark- 
ing his anger at their desertion by sending 
strict orders to exclude them from Acre. 

The French had hardly left Ascalon when 
Richard's own plans underwent a change. 
Envoys arrived with news of serious trouble 
in England. His presence was absolutely 
necessary at home, or he might find that, 
while conquering kingdoms abroad, he was 
losing his birthright at home. Influenced by 
this consideration, ho consented to acknow- 
ledge Conrad as king of Jerusalem, solacing 
his rival Guy with the lordship of Cyprus. 
Conrad's murder (27 April) cancelled this 
arrangement, and when the people of Tyre 
took matters into their own hands by electing 
Henry of Champagne and marr^'ing him to 
Conrad's widow (1 May ?), Richard was only 
too glad to acquiesce in an arrangement which 
satisfied both i)arties : for the new king if he 
was Philip's nephew was Richard's also. The 
effect of this compromise was soon evident. 
The French ceased to talk about going home, 
and while Richard was laying siege to the 
fortress of Darum, some twenty miles south of 
Ascalon, the French contingents, under Count 
Henry and the Duke of Burgundy, hurried 



south to help him. A new enthusiasm 
seized the crusaders, and they pledged them- 
selves as one man to advance upon Jerusalem, 
whether the English king stayed or went 
away. Imperative though his motives for 
return were, Richard could not hold out 
against the general wish, and he swore not 
to leave Palestine for a year. By mid June 
the crusaders found themselves at JBeit-Nuba 
for the second time. The French were for 
making a bold dash upon the holy city, and 
the Saracens themselves thought the place 
doomed. But Richard, relying on the ad- 
vice of the great military orders, refused to 
lead so rash an adventure, though he ex- 
pressed his willingness to take his part in 
such a foray as a private knight under 
another commander. A council of war 
recommended an advance on Cairo; but 
the Duke of Burgundy, speaking for the 
French, refused to attack Egypt, even when 
Richard generously offered to supply food 
and ships. From Beit-Nuba Ricluara orga- 
nised a night expedition to waylay the great 
caravan at Tell-el-Hesy, and it was charac- 
teristic of his generous character that he 
offered the Duke of Burgundy, his rival and 
opponent, a share in the honours and profit 
of that famous foray (23 June 1192). The 
loss of this caravan drove Saladin to despair, 
threatened as he was about the same time 
with risings in the east. Had Richard only 
pressed on at this moment, Jerusalem must 
have fallen ; and Saladin, when he heard that 
the crusaders had left Beit-Nuba and were 
falling back on Jaffa, could hardly believe 
his good fortune (^ 4 July ?). He reopened 
negotiations, offering to acknowledge Uount 
Henry as king, and to divide the^ disputed 
district-s. These conditions were not ac- 
cepted, as he insisted on the dismantling of 
Ascalon and Gaza; and Richard had already 
gone north to Acre with a view to preparing 
an expedition against Beyrout, when ne re- 
ceived news that Saladin was seizing Jaffa. 
He at once ordered Count Henry to advance 
to the relief by land, while he himself, to 
save time, set sail by sea. Through the 
harbour breakers he forced his way to shore, 
drove the Saracens out of the town, reforti- 
fled the walls, and, this done, camped outside 
in the open plains with his little force of 
some fifty (mostly horseless) knights and 
two thousand foot. In the early dawn of an 
August morning Saladin made a desperate 
attempt to surprise the king, while sendixig 
another squadron to attack the town. It 
was the most glorious day in Richard's life, 
liichard drew up his little host behind a 
scmi-palisade in what seems to have been a 
somewhat novel iipnn of the array of the | 
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shield-wall. The Saracens were driven back 
in confusion, and, had not the king been seized 
with a fresh illness, he might have ended the 
campaign. Being, however, eager to return 
home, ne accepted a three years* truce, 
coupled with the dismantlement of Ascalon. 
The crusaders were allowed to visit Jeru- 
salem, and in the holj city itself Hubert 
Walter, bishop of Salisbury, had an inter- 
view with Saladin — an interview in which 
Saladin passed a noble encomium on the 
virtues of his foe. 

(>n 90 Sept.Berengaria and Joan set sail for 
England, and Kichard followed them nine days 
later. Storm and shipwreck forced him to 
change his vessel and attempt to work his way 
home through Germany in disguise, regard- 
less of the fact that he had mortally oflended 
the emperor Henry VI and the Duke of 
Xustria by his conduct in Sicily and the east. 
After a series of adventures which read like 
a romance rather than sober history, he was 1 
arrested — in the dress of a kitchen knave — { 
in an inn near Vienna (21 Dec.) by the Duke 
of Austria's men, and was lodged by the duke 1 
in the castle of Durrenstein. It was there, I 
according to the l^nd, that the troubadour . 
Blondel discovered him (see below). The < 
duke handed him over to the emperor, before ' 
whom he appeared at Ratisbon on 7 Jan., and | 
at Treves on 28 March, offering one hundred ' 
thousand marks for his release (Chron, Marpii , 
Pre«6.p. 520; cf Ralph Dicbto, ii. 106). the I 
intrigues of Philip Augustus and a conspiracy 
among the German nobles led to the ^ilure | 
of this first negotiation for freedom. Later on 
the emperor's terms were raised to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand marks, of which one- 
third was, with marked reference to Richard's 1 
dealings with King Tancred, to be used for 
an expedition against South Italy and Sicily j 
(29 June). The emperor strove to cover the 
shame of his disgraceful conduct by conferring 
upon Richard the kingdom of Aries with a 
right to the homage of the king of Arragon, 
countof St.Gilles, that Raymond of Toulouse 
with whom Richard had so frequently waged 
war when duke of Aquitaine. At the same 
time, however, Richanl was forcefl to acknow- 
ledge himself as a vassal of the German em- 
peror for England itself, a piece of subservi- 
ence which, though perhaps unavoidable at 
the time, has its only parallel in English his- 
toiT in the still more extraordinary conduct 
of his brother John some twenty years later. 
Richard was set free on 2 March 1194. He 
gave mortgaj^ for the balance of his ransom, 
arranged with various German nobles to 
support him against Philip Augustus, was 
received with enthusiasm on his way home at 
^logne, and landed at Sandwich on 1 3 March. 



Before starting for the east, Richard had 
taken measures for securing the peace of 
England in his absence. He bound his two 
brothers, John and Geoffrey, not to enter the 
country while he was ailiray ; and though he 
rele^d John later on from this oath and 
granted him estates on almost a royal scale,' 
he tried to secure (juiet for his kingdom by 
placing almost unlimited power in the hands * 
of his chancellor ancliusticiar, William Long-' 
champ, bbhop of Ely, for whom, a little 
later, he procured the office of papal legate. 
Longchamp, having to supply his master 
with funds and bemg of harsh and extra- 
vagant disposition himself, soon earned the 
hatred of the people. After John began to 

Elot against him, witii the object of securing, 
is own succession to the crown, he quitted 
the kingdom [see Longchamp, William op]. 
The government passed into the hands of 
Walter, archbishop of Rouen, whom Richard 
had sent home with secret instructions from 
Sicily [see Coutaxces, Walter de]. Mean- 
while rhilip had been clamouring for the de- 
livery of his sister Alice (25 Dec. 1 192); and 
his hostilitv to Richard was so well known 
that the emperor wrote him news of that king's 
captivity within a week of the event. Philip 
at once passed on the news to John, offered 
him the hand of Alice, and urged him to 
strain every nerve to prevent his brother's 
release. John hurried over to Normondy, 
swore to be Philip s vassal for Richard's con- 
tinental provinces, and, as was rumoured at 
the time, for England too. Philip, secure 
of John's assistance, fiung his army into 
Normandy, thus openly breaking the vow he 
had sworn in Syria. Gilbert de Gascuil, 
Richard's warder in Gisors, betrayed his trust, 
though Philip's efforts on Rouen were foiled 
by the gallant conduct of the iiarl of Leicester, 
who had just returned from Syria [see under 
Beai'mont, Robert de, d. 1190]. Failing to 
achieve much by arms, Philip turned to in- 
trigue, and time after time did he and John 
offer the emperor bribes to keep the English 
king a prisoner. Nor did the treachery of 
the two allies stop here. Rut the justiciar, 
Walter de Coutances, and his mother, Eleanor 
of Poitou, held John in check, and the pope 
excommunicated him (10 Feb.) Celestine 
threatened the emperor and Philip with a 
similar fate, and the justiciar was still en- 
gaged in reducing the castles seized by John 
when Richard landed. ^ 

Richard's arrival soon forced Nottingham, 
the last of the castles held by John, to sur- 
render. This done, he was recrowned at 
Winchester (17 April 1194); and he set 
about raising money for his war against Philip 
by selling the great offices of state. For this 
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purpose he levied a caracage of 2^., and called 
on a third of the knighthood of Ens^land to 
follow him across the Channel. Ho had 
honestly intended to return to the east, and 
from his German prison had despatched Saul 
de Bruil with a message of assurance to his 
nephew in Acre. That he did not so return 
was entirely due to the treachery of Philip 
and John. He could not leave his continen- 
tal lordships till he had crushed or crippled 
the unscrupulous enemy on the frontier, nor 
his island Kingdom till he had insured it 
against his brother's craft. Hence the rest 
of his reign is the story of petty border war- 
fare — ^>varfare forced upon him unwillingly, 
when he longed to be back in Palestine. 

In May 1194 Richard left England for 
the last time. Philip had once more broken 
into Normandy, and was already besie^g 
Vemeuil when the news of Richard's arrival 
forced him to retreat (28 May). Vemeuil re- 
lieved, Richard hurried on to help the troops 
of his brother-in-law Sancho of Navarre in 
the siege of Lochcs. Meanwhile his lieutenant 
in Normandy, the Earl of ^Leicester, fell into 
Philip's hands (16 June) (cf. Chron,of Melr, 
p. 102). This misfortune led to negotiations 
for a peace ; and, when these fell through, 
Richard returned to Normandy, driving Philip 
in headlong flight before him, seizing on his 
treasure, and forcing him to seek concealment 
in a wayside church. From the north Ri- 
chard now marched south against Geoffrey 
de Ran9on and the rebels of Aquitaine ; here, 
too, he was triumphant, and from Angoulcmc 
itself could write home word of his brilliant 
successes (22 July 1194V Next day (23 July) 
the representatives of ooth kings, aided by 
Cardinal Meiler and the abbot of Citeaux, 
made a peace till November 1195. In reality 
it did not last so long ; for in the summer of 
1195 the emperor Henry sent Richard a 
golden crown, accompanied with an invita- 
tion to join in an attack on l«Vance. Philip, 
suspecting these negotiations, tried to seize 
Ricliard's envoy, William Longchamp, and, 
failing in this, invaded Normandy once more. 
An attempted reconciliation, which was in- 
tended to bringabout the marriage of Philip's 
son Louis to Richard's niece Eleanor, fell 
through owing to the emperor's opposition, 
and the autumn of the same year found Ri- 
chard besieging Arques and Philip burning 
Dieppe with the English shipping in its har- 
bour (c. 10 Nov. ?) Somewhat earlier in the 
year (20 Aug.) Richard restored Alice to her 
brother, who married her to the Count of 
Ponthieu. In the same year Richard's mer- 
cenary soldiers, under Merchadeus, were 
warring in Berry; Issoudun was captured, 
and when Philip came up to the attack and 



a battle seemed imminent, the two kings met 
on horseback between the two armies and 
concluded a temporary peace (5 Dec.) E^ly 
next year (January llw) they settled fuller 
terms : Philip was to have Gisors and the 
Norman Vcxin, Richard Issoudun and other 

E laces in Berry : the one king was to pardon 
is Aquitainc rebels, the othev was to set the 
Earl of Leicester free. This peace lasted 
hardly longer than the preiHous one. The 
Count of Flanders had died in December 
1 195 ; and next June his son Baldwin swore 
fealtv to Philip (June 1196). Philip encon- 
ragei Richard's nephew Arthur to revolt, 
and protected the archbishop of Rouen when 
Richard drove him out of N'ormandy in his 
quarrel for the ownership of the island of 
Andely in the Seine, on whose banks the 
English king was building the fortress of 
Chateau-Gail lard to safeguard his Norman 
frontier — a design which does credit to his 
prescience as a strategist. Archbishop Walter 
laid Normandy under an interdict and ap- 
pealed to Rome. Richard had to plead his 
cause in the papal court, and it was in the 
course of these negotiations that the English 
envoy, Richard's chancellor, William L^nff- 
champ, died at Poitiers on his way to It^y 
(1 Feb. 1197). Meanwhile, in the summer 
of 1196, the war had broken out once more ; 
Philip laid siege to Albemarle, and, despite 
the English efforts to relieve it, took it after 
a siege of more than seven weeks. In 1197 
Richard was more successful. Ilehad already 
pacified his nephew Arthur and the Count 
of Toulouse whom he married to his sister 
Joan ; he now burnt the castle of St. Vales 
(15 April), and on 19 May his brother John 
and Merchadeus took prisoner Philip's cousin 
and namesake, the warlike bishop of Beauvais. 
Hardly less successful was Richard himself in 
Auvergne. Later still in the summer Philip 
Augustus was in the greatest peril. Richard 
had united against him the Counts of Flan- 
ders, Champagne, and Boulogne. In July 
the former count laid siege to Arras (14 Aug.), 
and Philip, marching to oppose him, was 
forced to an ignominious capitulation. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Austria's death 
(December 1194) had freed Richard from an 
open enemy ; and now the death of Henry VI 
(28 Sept. 1197) left the empire without a 
head. Richard was summoned to assist at 
the election of a new emperor at Cologne 
(22 Feb. 1198), and his influence procured 
the office for nis nephew Otto. It was at 
this moment that Cefestinein died (8 Jan.), 
having before his death removed the interdict 
from Normandy, and reconciled Richard and 
the archbishop of Rouen. Philip and Richard 
had already concluded a tnioe to last £rom 
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January 1 198 to January 1199 ; but, as usual, 
war broke out long before the latter date. 
Richard won a ^eat victory over Philip 
near Qisors, and his own letter tells how the 
French king fell into the river, while Richard 
himself unhorsed three knights with one 
lance. The English chronicler glories to re- 
count the French king's flight * on his old 
horse Morel.* Meanwhile the Count of 
Flanders poured his troops into Artois and 
took Aire and St. Omer. John captured 
Neufbourg, and Merchadeus plundered the 
French merchants at the fair of Abbeville. 

Meanwhile Hubert Walter, now archbishop 
of Canterbury, governed England in his aln 
sence [see IIfbebt]. He was mainly oc- 
cupied with arranging the ecclesiastical difti- 
cuities of Richard's half-brother Geoffirey, the 
archbishop of York, and with collecting money 
for Richard's continental warfare. During 
his government he introduced several con- 
stitutional innovations of great importance. 
The office of * coroner,' though under a diffe- 
rent name, makes its first appearance, if it 
does not originate in, the * iter ' of Septem- 
ber 1194. A scutage was raised in 1195 — 
a year which saw the exaction of an oath to 
* keep the peace ' from all persons above fifteen. 
The Knights ordered to enforce this oath de- 
veloped later into the modem justices of the 
peace. Another scutage was levied in 1196. 
In 1194 Richard seems to have given orders 
for a fresh seal to be made, probably intend- 
ing the cancellation of all grants under the 
old one. This project y^as carried into exe- 
cution in May 1198, when a fresh seal was 
made, and cancelled all grants under the old 
one. The same year he raised money by other 
means— by selling licenses for tournaments 
and putting all his bailiffs in Anjou and Maine 
to ransom. Dissatisfied with the amount of 
money sent him from England, early in 1196 
he despatched his clerk Philip of Poitiers [q.v.l, 
the newly elected bishop of Durham, and 
the abbot of Caen to investigate the accounts ; 
but this commission effected little, owing to 
the abbot's death (11 April). Hubert Walter 
felt this proceeding as a slight, and tendered 
his resignation, which the king refused to ac< 
cept; and in the course of the same year 
Hubert earned great unpopularity by the 
Beverity with which he crushed the rebellion 
of William FitzOsbem [(}.v.] — a rebellion 
directed against the unjust mcidence of taxa- 
tion. In the late autumn of 1197 (7 Dec.), 
when Bishop Hugh of Lincoln, speaking in 
the name of the church and nation, refused to 
grant Richard's demand for the service of 
tiiree hundred knights for a whole year out 
of England, Hubert seized the opportunity of 
resigning his secular office. Geofirey P^itz- 



Peter succeeded (August 1198) to thejus- 
ticiarship, and held it for the rest of Richard's 
reign. 

Meanwhile Innocent III was already at- 
tempting to reconcile the two kings and 
organise a fresh crusade. For two years 
past Fulk of Neuilli had been urging men 
m this direction ; his envoys crossed into 
England, and Fulk himself chided Richard 
for his evil life. Then came the pope's grand- 
apw»al for a Christian combination (13 Aug. 
1198) to check the Saracen successes. Car- 
dinal Peter of Capua was sent to effect a 
five years' truce between the two kings, and 
ho had apparently succeeded in this object 
when Philip broke the spirit of the treaty 
and renewed his plots with John. In tha 
midst of this contusion, Rielmrd was' slain 
by an arrow while laying siege to the Castle 
of Chaluz, where he claimed a newly found 
treasure from the castle's owner, a vassal 
of his old enemy Ademnr, the viscount of 
Limoges (6 April 1199). With charac-. 
teristic generosity he gave orders to spare 
the life of the archer who had shot him ; 
but, after his death, Merchadeus flayed the 
man alive. His body was buried at the abbey 
of Fontevrault, *at the feet of his father,' 
and his heart in * the faithful city of Rouen.' 
There are effigies of him at both places. 

Sismondi has summed up Richard's cha- 
racter in the words * a bad son,, a bad brother, 
a bad husband, and a bad king.* But though 
there is some truth in every word of this in- 
dictment, it creates an historical perspective 
that is ent irely false. Richard was a * splen- 
did savage,' with most of the faults and most 
of the virtues of the semi-savage age in 
which ho lived ; and it is only those who 
test mediaeval heroes by a modem standard 
that will judge him with extreme severity. 
We know too little about the grounds of his 
rebellion against his father in 1173-4 to say 
that his conduct there was altogether with- 
out excuse — conduct which was sanctioned 
by his mother and his two nean»st brothers. 
Later on, when at war With the younger 
Henry and Geoffrey, he was clearly in the 
right, as Henry II tacitly confessed by taking 
up arms on his behalf; uQr could he fairly be 
expected, after having reduced Aquitaine to 
submission, to meekly yiield it up to his 
youngest brother John. Still less could he 
acquiesce in Henry's plans to rob him of the 
succession to the crown. It is hard to justify 
a son who wars against his father upon any 
plea; and yetj if sincere repentance, not 
merely in the first moments after Henry's 
death, but eighteen months later before 
Abbot Joachim in Sicily, could atone for this 
offence, Richard's conduct might earn a par- 
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don. The same impulse of sudden repent- 
ance coloured the later years of his life. As 
a brother his relations to John were some- 
thing more than generous. He pardoned the 
treachery of 1193-4 almost at once, and 
very soon after restored the forfeited estates. 
There is no reason to suppose that Richard, 
as a husband, was any better than most of 
his contemporaries; but the va^ue charges 
of infidelity brought against him by the 
writer of the ' Gesta Henrici * find no sup- 
port in the contemporary Aquitanian chro- 
nicler Geoffrey of Vigeois. To his mother, 
Richard seems to have been a dutiful 
son. As a king he certainly subordinated 
the interests of England to" those of his 
Norman possessions ; but, under the circum- 
stances, he could hardly act otherwise ; and 
there is no evidence that he ever tried to 
extend his French possessions by means nal- 
pably unjust. He was a stern ruler, and, when 
he was in Sicily, men contrasted his firmness 
witli Philip's laxity. Even in pressing Tan- 
cred he was only claiming what he thought 
his rights ; and the conquest of Sicily was 
the result of Isaac Com nanus's ofli'ence of 

Eillaging pilgrims — an offence peculiarly 
at€tul to Richard. He cannot have been an 
ally easy to work with ; but, where his rights 
were not questioned, he was generous to a 
fault. He lent Philip ships, and Hugh of 
Burgundy money. He pensioned the fugi- 
tives that flocked to Sicily after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and forgave Guy de Lusigiian 
the purchase-money of Cyprus. In warfare 
he seems to have combined dash and ])rudence 
to a remarkable degree. As a general he was 
a stern disciplinarian; though, where not 
responsible for the safety of otherrt, he was 
the very t\'pe of a reckless knight-errant. 
Through his military career one feature is 
prominent — a tendency to rely upon mer- 
cenary troops ; in other words, a standing 
army. As a statesman he may, at least for 
the last seven years of his reign, be credited 
with a judicious choice of ministers. It is 
true that he drained England of her treasure 
for objects in which she was not primarily 
interested; but he did not s])end the money 
thus gathered ignobly, and if he took of his 
people's wealth he at least did not force 
them to shed their blood in a foreign quarrel. 
He was sincere in his desire to free the holy 
sepulchre, though his energy in this direction 
was doubtless strengthened by the lust of 
military fame and the passion for adventure. 
He left ]>ehind him a reputation unique among 
English kings; and French writers of the 
next century tell how even in their days his 
name was used by Saracen mothers to still a 
crying child, and by Saracen riders to check 



a startled horse. The name of ' Ilichard of 
the Lion's Heart ' must have been ffLven in 
Richard's lifetime; but the legena which 
professes to account for the title — the story 
of Richard's seizure of the lion's heart out of 
the breast of the living lion — comes from an 
English fourteenth-century romance, which, 
in its turn, is probably based on a French ro- 
mance of the thirteenth. Knighton (^. 1395) 
worked this legend up into sober English 
history. 

Richard was a poet too, and bandied verses 
with the Duke of Burgundy and the Dauphin 
of Auvergne. He was firet the enemy, and 
afterwards the friend, of Bertrand de Bom ; 
and, if we may trust the thirteenth-century 
' Vies des Troubadours,' he was the patron 
of Gaucelm Faidit and Amauld Daniel, the 
peerless poet of Dante's admiration. He was 
a man 01 many accomplishments, and seems 
to have spoken better Latin than his arch- 
bishop, Hubert Walter. Shortly after^ or 
possibly before, his death he became the hero 
of a long historic poem, and somewhat later 
of a long romance. >■ 

The IJlondel legend, which bears some re- 
semblance to one concerning Ferry III of Lor- 
raine, first appears in the ' R6cit d'un M^ne- 
strel de lieims' (1260 P), and secondly in the 
* Anciennes Chroniques de Flandre ' (14505'). 
Fauchet,the French antiquary, who derived 
his details from another source (not identi- 
fied), referred to the story in his * Recueil de 
rOrigine de la Langue et Poesie Fran^aises' 
(1581), and suggested the identity of the 
legendary Blondel with the famous trouvere 
Blondel de Nesle. Mile, de Villaudon wrote 
a popular account of it in 1705, and thence 
Michel- Jean Sedaine borrowed his famous 
opera * Richard Coeur de Lion,' with music by 
Gr6try (produced 21 April 1784). Goldsmith 
was the first historian to give the tale popular 
currency (1771). Michaud accepted it with 
some reserves in his * Croisades,' 4th edit. ii. 
§ 31 (cf. Comte de Puymaigre, in I^ente des 
QueAtiouft Historique«, January 1870). 

[Of other romantic stories connected with 
Richard 1 that of his capture in the dis^guise of 
a turnspit or cook is distinctly alluded to by 
l»eter d'Ebulo (II. 1047-62) in 1 195-6 in a poem 
addressed to Kichard's captor, the Emperor 
Henry VI. The coutemponry English historians 
natumlly avoid this incident, which Philin 
Augustus's laureate, William le Hreton (jv. 
1219 A.D.), gloats over. Fuller details are given 
by Otto do S. Blasio {ft, 1209 a.d.) and Ernonl 
( 1 229), whence the Bt-ory passed into the popular 
Continuations of William of Tyre. The story 
of Richard's ring is giren in fullest detail by 
Ralph of Coggeshall (>f. 1220), who had the 
tale straight from the lips of Anselm, Richard's 
own chaplain and companion in the adventara. 
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The tale of Richard's quarrel with Leopold, dake View of Tracedy; Norgate*8 Angevin Kings; 

of Anstria. oTer the latter's hanner, at Acre or Kindt's Griinde der GefangenschflSt Richard I, 

JaAi — a story worked up by Sir Walter Scott &c. (1892) ; Bloch's Untersuchnngen.&c. ( 1891) ; 

intohis' Talisman '—occurs in Richard of Devizes Kneller's Des Richard Lowenherz deutsche 

(jf. 1193), Rieord (ft. 1206), Otto de S. Blasio, Gefangenschaft (1893) ; Rev. des Questions 

aad sereral ouier contemporary chroniclers. It historiques. 1876 ; James's Hist, of Richard I ; 

appears most fully in Matthew Paris. From Aytoun's Hist, of Richard I; Round's Feudal 

Knighton {ft. IjSA) c'ome the legends of Richard's England ; Archer's Crusade of Richard I.] 
exchange of hlows with the emperor's son Ardour T. A. A. 

and sereral other names or incidents (such as the RICHARD II (1S67-1400) 'of Bor- 

• Black; knight and Sir Thomas Multon) worked ^^^^^, ^^ of England, was younger son of 

gpinth more or less variation into Sir Walter Edward, prince of Wales (* The Black 

Scott s two great crusading romances, ' Ivanhoe t>,- «,, » J r5 ,, i ««*! t^«« ^riAri^ ^^ ti,««,«o 

and the ' Talisman.' The chief historical autho- ^^''^J''' J ^q- v.], and Joan, widow of Thomas 

riUesare: GestaHenricill.RogerHoveden.Ger- Holland, earl of Kent, * the Fair Maid of 

Ta«» of Canterbury. Ralph deDiccto,Itinerarium p^^ W- ^.J He was bom m the abbey of 

Rieardi, ed. W. Stubba, William of Newburgh, St. Andrew at Bordeaux on 6 Jan. 136/, and 

Robert de Mou'e, Richard of Devizes, JorcUin was baptised in the cathedral three days later 

Fant^me, ed. Howlett, Roger of Wendover, ed. by the archbishop. James, titular king of 

Hewlett, Matt. Paris's Annales Monasiici, ed. Majorca, acted as his chief sponsor, and this, 

Loard. Giraldus Cambrensis, ed. Brewer, &c., coupled with the possible presence of Peter 

Ralph of Coggeshall, ed. Stevenson, Alex. Neck- the Cruel, and his birth on Twelfth day, no 

ham, Peter de Langtoft, ed. Wright, Jocelin de doubt gave rise to the story of the three kings 

Brakelonda, ed. Arnold, Vita Magna S.Hugon is, presenting gifts to him (TjiOKX, col. 2142). 

ed. Dimoek (all in Rolhj Series) ; Rigord and ^^e tragic close of his life added further 

William le Breton, ed.Delaboide Chronique ^ ^j ^ ^.j^^^ ^^ ^^^ i y^^ without a skin 

d Emoul fd. Mas-lAtrie Hujt. des Dues du ^^^ nourished in the skins of goats,' and that 

Normandie, ed. Michel, Kecit dun Menestrel de , r *i < ni««u r>-:~l^ » u «. ^r 

Reims, ed. Wailly, Chrljniques de St.-Martial de ^« ^^ ,^« ^^'^ ^^ ^¥ Black Prince, but of 

Limoges,ed.Dupfcs.Agier,HistoiredeGuillaume fFrench canon His nurse, Mundma Dwios 

le M^hal, ed. Meyer (all issued by the Soc. de * of AquiUine, received a nension in 1378. 

rHistoirede France); Annales Max. Colonienses; Hichard was taken to England in January 

Ottonis Frising. Cont. Sanblasiana ; Ann.Marli- 1371, shortly after the death of his elder 

e«isei;Chron.MagniPresbyt.;Chron.Ottoboni8; brother Edward (1364-1371), and before he 

Gilbert of Mons; Alberie of Trois-Fontaines; was six figured as nominal regent of the 

Lambertof Ardres; Chron.Willelmi Andrens. ap realm during the last French expedition of 

Pertz, Scriptores Rer. Germanicarum, vols. vi. Edward III and his sons. The Black Prince's 

xvii. xviii. xx. xxi. xxiii. xxiv.; Carmen Am- death in his father's lifetime (8 June 1376) 

broaii, ap Pertz, vol. xxvi. ; Geoffrey of Vigeois introduced a contingency so novel and un- 

and Chpon. Rothomagense, ap. Labbe, Biblioth. provided for that his titles did not descend 

»ova,Tol8.i.n. ; Chronicon Johanms Bromton, to his son, and his next surviving brother, John 

V V^"" "• •^'° ^"P^"*.^i^^^^rT of Gaunt; duke of Lancaster [q. v.l, the real 

Vallis Chronicon, ap.ChapMiuvi lies Gesta Pont. , .. ^ i _j j,. • «.u«^i««r, ik.: »« 

Leodiennmn, vol. ii ; ChSmicon de Mailros. ed. F^f ^^ «* W^^^ ri?? the^lack l^rmce s 
SteTeDK>n; Chronicle of Lanercost; Chronique i^\»^« ^^l^ h^y^firA III s senility, was gene- 
da St-Denis, ed. Paris ; Epistol* Joannis f^"y credited with a disposition to dispute 
Sariaberiensis. Ccelestini III et Innocent ii III, ^is nephews claim to the crown. John con- 
ap. Migne, vols, cxcix. ccvi. ccxiv. ; Bohadin's tented himself, however, with attempting to 
vie da Saladin ; Estoire d'Eracles ; Abulfeda ; secure the position of future heir-presumptive 
Ibn al Ather, ap. Historiens des Croisades, against the Earl of March by a proposal to 
Paris, 1846-95 ; Abulfaragii Chronicon Sy- bar succession through females. The com- 




very neir-appa- 

Dobrowaky; Peter d'Ebulo, ed. Winckelmann ; j^^^ » q^ ^\^^\^ petition he was created 

JcMOTille, ed. Wwlly ; Weber's Metrical Ro- (20Xov.)Princeof Wales, Duke of (Cornwall, 

nances vol. ii. ; Ellis • Early English Romances ; ^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ Q\,^^teT, and opened the parlia- 

Evtons Itineranum Hennci II; Kervyn de . ro? t io-t-» u^i:„if ^r u:„ L«.«,i 

litt«ihoye'. Hirt. d« FUndres, vol. ii. ; Blondel ?>«°* "^ 27 Jan. 13/ , on behalf of h 8 grand- 

de NmIo, ed. T«rb*; Moliniera edit, of Les ^^^}^\ His mother had charge of him 

Vie. dee TiouUdonw, ap. Hist, de Languedoc . . Rjchard s education had been entrusted by 
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himself admitted into the order. Despite his '■ commons showed no appreciation of the real 



tender years, I^ancaster proposed to take him 
on an cxptnlition into France, but the plan 
was frustrated by King K<lwanl's death on 
!?1 June 1377 and Kicliard's accession. 
The coronation was celebrateil with great 



nature of the crisis. They exclaimed against 
tlie crushing war taxation, but would not 
consent to the sacrifices without which peace 
was impossible. The conduct of the war, 
indeed) absorbed large sums without avert- 



pomp on 1(> July ; it was the occasion of tlie ing the fear of invasion. But the commons 
first roconlod appearance of the king's cham- I did not lay the blame on the riglit shoulders. 

£ion, Sir John Dymoke'q.v.], and tlie*Liber I In the first moment of chagrin I^ncaster 
iCgalis/ proser\'ed at Westminster, and re- had taken up a somewhat menacing attitude 
produced by the Koxburghe Club, supplies towards the new government, but soon con- 
the earliest and fullest account of the corona- . trived to resume a practical control over its 
tion ritual. The bisho]) of I Jochest or exhorted . action. The council, however, had to bear 
the nobles to stand loyally by their young the responsibility for his and others* failures, 
and innocent king, and abandon the vices | and was abolished in 1380 at the ret^uest of 
which wouM easily lead him astray and bring ! parliament, its creatr»r, on the ground that 
kingdom and people into peril. Hut.asLang- ' IJichard wa« now old enough to dispense 
land had only too truly prophesied some ! with any assistance save that of the five chief 
months before, * there the catte is a kitoun, ' ministers of state. According to NValsing- 
the courte is ful elyng * (i.e. miserable). _ ham (i. 428), however, they made Thomas 

Kdward II T left to his boy successor a Heauchamp, earl of Warwick, guardian of 
damno^a hf^reditas. The nation was un- ■ the young king. Lancaster s hand may pos- 
nerved by deadly pestilences. In the fir.«»t sibly be seen here and in the disposition of 
days of the now reisrii tht? victors of Cressy the commons to attribute the financial crisis 
and Poictierssaw thfirown coasts plundered to tht» extravagance of the royal household, 
and burnt frrmi live to Plymouth. The which produced commissions of inquirv in 
supn'maoy of the narrow seas for the time this and the previous year. When ji)hn 
passed away from lOngland. The gn^tly ^ Philipot [q. v.\ a Jjondon alderman, was 
shrunken population groaned un<ler the long ' driven to defend English commerce at his 
strain of a W!ir taxation which now spared own cost, Lancaster's friends sntn'red at 
none but be;rgars. Yet the luxury introduced Richard as * king of London.' It was signi- 
with the spoils of France had not decreased, fij'ant that in the great revolt of the peasantry 
The upper classes were demoralised by the in June 13^^1, ]>rovoked by an attempt to 
war, and law and order undermined bylhe»»x- l»»vy a tax of a shilling a head on every per- 
tensionof livery and maintenance fostert'd by son over fifteen, the rebels, while avowing 
the misgoveniment of Edward's profligate an intense hostility to John of Gaunt, made a 
dotage. A national prot»'>t in theCiood par- very general useof the king's name, and even 
liament had just been stifled by Ilichard's of his banner, but it would be nish to assume 
nearest male relative, .lohn of Oaunt. The that Itichard deliberately encouraged the 
agricultural population, who had b^en driven ' outbreak (cf. Powell, limnjfin Eiut Anff/in^ 
to the verge ot rebellion by the attempt of i ]). oS). That he was now capable of taking 
tlu; landowners to ignore the economic re- n line of his own appt^ars indeed from his 
suits of the black death, and enforce the admirable conduct at the most trying crisis 
obsolescent villein services, had adopted the j of the rising. On Friday, 13 .Tune, he went 
revolutionary theory of power and ])roperty i to Mile End to disperse the relx»ls there by 
enunciated by Wiclif. whose chief protector i offering them charters of freedom, and it 
was , John of daunt. IJiehanrs accession was ; was during his absence that another band 
considenMl a checkmate to his uncle's per- was allowed to enter the Tower, insulted his 
sonal ambition, and the members of the new [ mother, and murdered Simon Sudbury [q.v.], 
king's household, who had trembled f.)r his ! archbishop of Canterbury. Next morning, 
succession, strnightway instilled into him j accom])anied by William* Walworth |^q.v.^ 
exalted views of his regal rights. '■ the mayor, and others, Richanl met the main 

Meanwhile, ])arliament claimed control of ' body of the insurgents under Wat Tyler [q.v.l 
the executive, althoujrh it was not ])repared ! in Suiithfleld. Tyler's insolence 80]»n>vokea 
to take full ri'sponsibility. Treasurers named , those round the king that, though Kichard 
in parliament (October I. S77) were entrusted urg«»d them to humour him, he was struck 
with the war subsidies, the great otficers of frnni his horse by the mayor and killed. His 
state were to be chosen by parliament until \ followers cried out for their leader and drew, 
the king * was of age to know good and evil,' their hows. At this critical moment Uichanl 
and to be assisted by a small permanent ; put spurs to his horse, and, riding up to the 
council nominated in })arliament. But thi» j rebels, demanded whether thoy wished to 
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Mhoot their king. ' I will be your captain, 
he cried/ Come with me into the fields and 
you shall ha^'e all you nsk/ His presence 
of mind withdrew them from the sip^ht of 
tlieir fllain leader, and gained time for Sir 
Robert Knollys [q. v.] to bring np his forces 
and surround the reDol»4. Uichard forbad 
any slaughter, and ordered the promised 
charters to be given them. At the end of 
tho month, however, when the revolt had 
been everywhere suppressed, he accompanied 
chief justice Sir Robert Tresilian 'cj. v.] into 
£8s<*x, where it first broke out, to punish tho 
rebels, and on '2 July revoked his cliarters. 
A fortnight later he witnessed the trial and 
execution of John Bull at St. Albans. On 
13 Dec. he proclaimed a general pardon. 

The question of the young king's mnrringo 
bad engaged the attention of his advisers 
from the U^ginningof his reign. An alliance 
with a daughter of Ciinrles V of France had 
been suggested by \\\v. ])apal mediators in 
Januuri' 1378. But the outbreak of the 
schism, when France tonk the side of Cle- 
ment while Kngland a«lhered to Urban, broke 
off these negotiations. Bernabo Viscouti 
then offered the hand of his daughter Cathe- 
rine, *cum inestimabili auri sumnia.' liut 
tbe refusal of Wenceslaus of Boliemia, the 
new king of the Romans, to follow his rela- 
tive and traditional ally, the king of Ffance, 
in his 8up]iort of Clement placed a niu(!h 
more brilliant match within Richard's reach. 
The op|)ortunity of drawing central Europe 
into his alliancti against Fnincii was not to 
be missed, and Uichard knt?w Charles V to be 
set^king the hand of WiMic-slaus's sister Anne 
for his own son (Valois. i. .'K)0 ; Usk, p. 3). 
ITrban used all his influence in iiichard's 
favour: the matter was virtually settled by 
tbe end of 1380, and in the following spring 
Anne*s great-uncle, Przimislaus, duke of 
Tetschen. came to Kngland and signed a 
treaty (:? Mav) of marriage and alliance 
against all scliismatics. The price of this 
diplomatic success was a loan of 15,000/. to 
'Wenceslaus 'for the uri^ent affairs of the 
boly church of Rome, the Roman empire,' 
Ac, of which 6,000/. w»is to be written 
off if Anne wert* delivered within a certain 
time. For this reason the marriage was not 
popular with the English. Anne seems to 
iiave reached Dover on 1 8 Dec. ; the marriage 
took place on 14 Jan. l'>82, and the (jueens 
coronation eight days later. Vigorous efforts 
were made, in concert, with tho pope, to draw 
AVenceslaus into an op?n league against 
France, but without success. 

Richard had now reached an ago of discre- 
tion. But parliament, controlled by the great 
nobles, was reluctant to surrender the strict 



control which it had exercised over the crown 
during the minority. Its persistence in keep-' 
ing Richard in leading strings irritated him 
and strengthened his natural disposition to 
show undue favour to his immediate circle. 
Parliament could find no better explanation 
of the late rising than the extravagance of 
the court, and appointed Richard Fitzalan, 
earl of Arundel, a leading magnate, and 
Michael de la Pole [q.v.'j, a tried servant of 
the crown, to govern and counsel the king*s 
])erson and household. AVhen Richard le 
Scrope, the chancellor nominated in parlia- 
m'jnt, very properly objected (July I»*Jy2) to 
the lavish grants Richard was making, the 
king forced him to give up the seals. Richard 
followe<l up this assert ion of indep»'ndence bj* 
appointing Pole chancellor in l.'>.s3, without 
reference to parliament. It was not a 
bad choice, for Pole had hitherto been on 
good terms with the magnates, lie boldly 
warned parliament that, if they did not mean 
to abandon the French claims, they must 
put their whole strength into the war, and 
that law and order could not be enforced 
without the vindication of the roval autho- 
ritv. But thev rejected Richard's olfer to 
go in person to FVance on the score of ex- 
pense, and elected to subsidise tlu^ bishop of 
Norwich's cru<ade against the French scAiis- 
matics [see DicsrEXsER, IIkxuv u:\ The 
ntjws of the bishop's disastn)us defeat reached 
Richard, who was making a progress, at 
Daventrv. lie started up from table and 
rode through the night to London, where 
he conferred with Lancaster. Lancaster's 
own crusa<le to Spain had been shelved for 
tin; bishop's, and he was no doubt responsible 
for the di?cision not to relieve the bishop in 
the face of a great French army. 

In the spring of 1384 there was an ominous 
revival of the old charges of treason against 
.lohn of Gaunt (cf. Cunt, EuhnjU^ p. 369; 
11audyn(;, p. 353). Richard accepted Lan- 
caster's explanations, in spite of which his 
youngest uncle, Thomas of Woodstock, earl of 
Buckingham, threatened him with death if he 
charged his brother Lancaster with treason. 
Fqually discjuieting was the n.'fusal of the 
commons to take any responsibility for the 
terms of the proposed ])eace with France, 
though they agreed that the country needed 
peace badly. As the year closed the political 
atmosphere grew thuuderou«* ; Richard was 
having Marge warlike machines' made in the 
Tower * for certain urgent and >ecret affairs * 
( /ssM/*."*, p. 'I'll), and Lancaster retired to 
Pontefract in fear of arre>t. The king's 
mother, however, effected a reconciliation. 
This may have been hastened by tlu? landing 
of a French force in Scotland. To avert the 

l2 
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threatened invasion, Richard in person led 
an army of over twelve thousand men into 
Scotland, l^ut the Scots, as usual, avoided 
a battle, and, after burning Edinburgh, Hi- 
chard returned. In the course of the ex- 



At last Gloucester and Thomas Arundel, 
bishop of Ely, went to Eltham, and induced 
Itichard to return to Westminster by threaten- 
ing him with the fate of Edward II. Suf- 
folk was superseded by Arundel as chancellor 



pedition he created his uncles Edmund and ! (230ct.), and then impeached and sentenced 



Thomas dukes of York and Gloucester, pos- 
sibly in the hope of playing them off against 
Lancaster. The elevation of his chancellor, 
Pole, a merchant's son, to the earldom of 
Suffolk provoked dissatisfaction. In the 
autumn Kichard got rid of Lancaster by a 
grant for his long-delayed Spanish expedi- 
tion, and, according to a not very trustworthy 
authority, decided against his aspirations to 



to fine and imprisonment on charges that 
show he was made the scapegoat of Richard's 
policy. Enlarging upon precedents of 1879 
and 1380, a commission of eleven magnates 
was appointed for a year with very extensive 
powers for the reform of the household and 
the realm. Richard was bound by an oath 
to stand by its ordinances. But this was 
far from his intention. A more prudent 



the succession by designating the Earl of j prince might have waited for Gloucester's 
March as heir-presumptive (Cont, Ealogiif ambition to rally moderate men round the 
p. 861). crown, and the composition of the commis- 

Richard perhaps thought he had foiled any sion was not unfavourable to such a policy, 
ambition of his uncles to keep him in tutelage | But Richard was young and headstrong; the 
similar to that of the young king of France, constraint put upon him, the threats used, 
Charles VI. Rut Lancaster's departure left j were intolerably galling to one imbued with 
the loadershi]) of the magnates to a more the highest notions of royal prerogative. Nor 
dangerous person, the king's youngest uncle, could he fail to call to mmd the sequel of 
Gloucester. Great nobles like Gloucester and a similar episode in the reign of his great- 
Arundel naturally resented the king's deter- j grandfather, Edward 11. He did not allow 
mination to rule through an upstart like theparliainent 'that wrought wonders,' as the 
Suffolk and a young courtier like Robert de ' seventeenth-century searchers for precedents 
Vere, earl of Oxford. The promotion of De j called it, to disperse without a protest that 
Vere on 1 Dec. 1385 to be Marquis of Dublin | nothing done in it should prejudice himself 
— the new-fangled title itself caused discon- or his crown. Immediately after the disso- 
tent — with all the royal rights in Ireland, ^ lution he released Suffolk. / 

feudal superiority alone reserved, would In the summer Richard made a progress 
doubtless liave excited fiercer jealousy if it I into Wales, ostensibly to see De Vere off to 
had not carried with it the obligation to com- Ireland, but really to arrange his revenge 
plete the conquest of the island, and in two upon Gloucester and his supporters. He 
years couvt*rt a constant deficit into an an- took counsel with the Duke of Ireland, Suf- 
nual contribution of five thousand marks to folk, Alexander Neville [q. v.], archbishop 
the English exchequer. But, to secure the of York, and the chief justice, liobert Tresi- 
support of the commons, Gloucester had to lian : and on 25 Aug. at Nottingham five of the 
conviot the minister of something more than judges, under compulsion they afterwards 
* withdrawing the king from his magnates.' pleaded, gave it as their opinion that the com- 
The incn.'sised export of wool shows that the mission was unlawful as infringing ui>on the 
state of the country had slightly improved ■ royal prerogative, and that tha«(e wno had 
during thp recent truces, and it was no fault procured it had rendered themselves liable to 
of Richard or his chancellor if it was still at ' the penalties of treason; that the direction 
war, and now threatpued with a great French of procedure in parliament and the power to 
invasion (Kunze, Hnnsenkten aus Eiujland, dissolve it rested with the king, and tliat the 
p. 8C)0). Nevertheless the country's condi- , commons could not impeach crown officers 
tion was still far from satisfactory, and the without the royal consent. Richard com- 
ignorant commons were only too ready to lay ^ mitted the double mistake of prematurely 
this at the door of the government. In the driving his adversaries to bay ana of rallying 
parliaint^nt which met on 1 Oct 1880 Richard , the commons round them by his uncompro- 
found himself confronted with a demand for ■ mising assertion of royal prerogative. The 
the dismissal of the chancellor and treasurer, sheriffs declared it impossible to pack aparlia- 
He retorted that he would not dismiss the j m en t for him because 'the commons favoured 
meanest varlet in his kitchen at their bid- the lords.* He made preparations for the 
ding, and. after attempting to dissolve par- j arrest of the latter, and for armed support if 
liament, he retired to Kltham, and expressed needed. 

his contempt for them by raising De Vere j Richard was welcomed back to London on 
(18 Oct.) to the rank of Duke of Ireland. I 10 Nov. by the mayor and citizens, ^wearing 
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liis red and white colours. But Gloucester 
and Warwick, who had taken up arms, were 
already within striking distance of the city, 
and Richard failed to prevent the Earl of 
Arundel from joining them on 18 Nov. at 



Gloucester still dallied with the idea of 
getting rid of the king himself, and the re- 
cords of Edward IPs deposition were again 
inspected, but they were overruled by Derby 
ana Nottingham. Parliament met on 3 Feb., 



Haringsy, near ilighgate. London refused and the five lords renewed their appeal 
to fight against them. The Earl of Northum- against Suffolk, De Vere, Neville, Tresihan, 
berland told the king that he would not risk | and Brembre. Found guilty of treason, they 
having hia head broken for the Duke of Ire- ' were all condemned to death, except the arch- 
land ; and if the royal party really thought i bishop. He and Iiichard*s confessor, the 
of securing French support by the sacrifice Dominican liushook, bishop of Chichester, 
of Calais, it was now too late. Kichard ad- [q. v. J, condemned for * performing certain 
mitted the three lords to an audience in West- '■ secret affairs at the will of the king,' were 
minster Hall on 17 Nov. ; they disavowed , afterwards translated by the pope to worth- 
any evil intentions against himself, and laid less sees. Two only, Tresilian and Brembre, 
a &rmal charge of treason against his five were in the appellants' power, and the sen- 
advisers. According to one account, Richard i tence was forthwith carried out upon them. 
hotly reproached them, 'non sine magno Four knights in the royal service, one of 
Uedio auditorum,' but promised that the ac- I whom was Sir Simon Burley, met the same 
cused should meet the charges in an early , fate. Burley'scase alone would have justified 
parliament. As soon, however, as he was re- t hu epithet of ' merciless ' which clung to this 
lieved of the appellants* presence he allowed | fatal parliament. Kichard never forgot this 
the five to fly. De Vere, who went to Chester, vindictiveness. For the present he could only 
raised troops in the royal earldom, and by look on while the appellants promoted chan- 
the middle of December was in full march cellor Arundel to Neville's archbishopric, and 
through the midlands to join Richard. The carried on the government in his name. They 
writs for the forthcoming parliament ordered made some attempt to justify their promises 
none but those who had taken little part in ; of reform, but did not shrinlc from charging 
the recent struggle ('magis inditferentes in the shattered national finances with a grant 
debatis modemis') to be returned. of 20,000/. to themselves. 

The three lords met in great wrath at For nearly a year Richard made no sign, 
Huntingdon (12 Dec), and determined, it is and when at last he broke silence his unex- 
said, to depose Richard. They were now j pected line of action showed that he had 
joined by two much younger men — Henry, I either learned the lesson of his past failures, 

'or was guided by wiser advice. The recent 
success of Charles VI in throwing off the 
control of his uncles may have moved him 
to emulation (St. Denys, i. oHO). On 3 May 
1389 he a^ked the council how old he was, 
and, on their admitting that he was over 
twenty-one, he declared that he meant to 



earl of Derby, eldest son of Lancaster, and 
Thomas Mowbray, third earl of Nottingham 
'q. v.] Their rout of De Vere at Radcotbridge 
'^Dec.) left Richard helpless. The day after 
iristmas they reached London, and the mob 
compelled the mayor to open the gates to them. 
On tne 27th they obtained the keys of the 

Tower, and entered the presence of tne hapless ' exercise that independence in the admini- 
kinff with linked arms. He was confronted | stration of his inheritance which none denied 
with letters taken at Radcotbridge proving I to the meanest heir in his dominions. He 
that De Vere had acted under his orders, and would choose his own counsellors, and be a 
that (it is alleged) he had obtained a safe- king indeed. Suiting the action to the word, 
conduct into France. Gloucester showed him he demanded the seals from Arundel, and 
forcea on Tower Hill below, and * soothed ' handed them next day to the veteran Wil- 
his mind' by assurances that ten times their liamof Wykeham ; Wykehara'.s old colleague 
number were ready to join in destroying the Brantingham succeeded 13i?ihop Gilbert of 
traitors to the king ana the realm. Richard ; Hereford at the treasury; the judges substi- 
spoke them fair, and agreed to meet them tuted by the appellants for those banished to 
next day at Westminster. He begged them i Ireland by the * Merciless Parliament' were 
to sup and stoy the night with him, but only removed But no attempt was made to recall 
Derby and Nottingham could be persuaded | the latter or the greater victims of l»'i88 who 
to do so. Some subsequent recalcitrance was had found refuge abroad. Sutlblk, Neville, 
met by a threat of deposition, and Richard and De Vere all died in exile. The new 
finally consented to the imprisonment of ministers had sat on the commission of 1386, 
Buch of the five favourites as had not escaped and Bishop Gilbert himself presently re- 
along with several other courtiers, pending , turned to the treasury. Richard promised 
the meeting of parliament. ^Vrundel and hissubjectsby proclamation (8 May) greater 
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peace and better justice than had hitherto 
prevailed in his time, and disavowed any in- 
tention of taking vengeance for what, had 
been done in the M erciless parliamen t. Certain 
abuses of his minority were admitted and 
redressed. The favourable impression thus 



et brace/ while Richard and his retinue wore 
his badge. It was Lancaster's confessor^ 
Richard Maidstone [^q. v.], too, who about 
this time praised Richard's moderation in 
remarkable terms: 




was the position of the appellants. Gloucester, 
Arundel, and Warwick hardly knew how far Richard was too often reminded that he had 
to trust the royal assurances; they were in injuries unavenged. The parliament re- 
disgrace, and Arundel's posts were given to ceived his proposal to recall the banished 
Richard's half-brother, John Holland, earl i judges from Ireland so coldly, the commons 
of Iluntin^^don [q. v.l Richard seemed dis- expressing their fear of the penalties of the 
posed to discriminate Ibetween them and their ' statute of 1888, that he went no further 
younger associates, and almost quarrelled i with it. While Gloucester received a lai^e 
with his new council in his anxiety to heap grant from the estates of De Vere, Arundel 
favours on Nottingham. But Nortliumber- was banished from court. But Richard soon 
land's mediation was seconded by John of recalledhim,and granted him a special pardon 
Gaunt, who, at Richard's special request, (30 April) for all his olfences. 
hastened his rot urn from Spain, where he had The sudden death of the young queen on 
become a changed man. By. the middle of 7 June proved a doubly unfortunate event, 
December t lie three appellants were again in forit not only removed an influence which con- 
the council, though Richard is said to have stautly made for peace, but indirectly aggra- 
disliked to see all three together in his vated the quarrel with Arundel. Itichard's 
presence {Cont, Eulogii, iii. 3t>7). lie even ' grief was so excessive that he had Sheen 
paid them the arrears of tlie 20,000/. they I'alace, where she died, razed to the ground, 
had extorted from the Merciless parliament Arundel was therefore extremely ill-advised 
(^IssiteSy p. 239). For some years the evil ' in absenting himself from the procession 
past seemed on the whole to have been " which bore the body to Westminster on 
exorcised. The country was relieved from | 2 Aug., and in making his appearance in the 
the strain of the war, taxation was lighter, ' abbey next day, after the funeral sen'ice had 
and parliament passed useful legislation begun, with a request to be allowed to retire, 
against the abuses of the papal power and IJichard so far forgot himself as to snat^^h a 
the evils of livery and maintenance. But baton from an attendant and strike the earl 
if Richard had for the time renounced re- acrovss the head with such violence that he 
venge, he had not forgotten. Arundel, who fell to the ground and his Idood flowed over 
had sinned more deeply against him than thepavement : the otHce for the dead had to 
even Gloucester, never received any further be interrupted while the clergy performed the 
public emj)!oyment. (iloucester's jMjsition service for freeing the sacred building from 
and popularity would have made any such the ])ollution of blood, and before they had 
exclusion in his case too marked. Vet signs ' done the night was far advanced. Arundel 
of distrust between him and Richard were was sent to the Tower, but released a week 
not wanting. He was appointed the king's later, on the eve of liichard's departure for 
lieutenant in Ireland early in 1392, liut was ; Ireland. 

suddenly sujiersoded by the Earl of March in . The condition of Ireland had given great 
July. It was Arundel, ratherthan(Tloucester, ' anxiety from the beginning of the reign, 
who seemed to keep the old wound open. lie The turbulent septs of Lein star harassed the 
had incurred Richard's displeasure by marry- ' narrowed Pale. Art MacMurrogh [q. v.], 
ing ^larch's sister without license, and quar- I chief of the Cavanagh sept in Carlow, Wex- 
relling bitterly with Lancaster. The latter . ford, and Wicklow, assumed the royal title, 
accused him of complicity in the mysterious 
movement in Cheshire and adjacent counties 
against himself and Gloucester in the spring 



The Anglo-Irish returned in large numbers 
to England, and while Edward III is said to 
have drawn thirty thousand marks a year 



of 13!)3. The insurgents were apparently from Ireland, it cost Richard that much to 
under the impression that Richard desire«l maintain it. Those who remained sent a re- 
revenge upon the magnates (Fccdern, vii. 74(3). quest in 1392 for Richard's presence in person, 

T... *K^ i: 4.^1' T^ lorvi k i_i A-.i i: ^_*.' looo l^^j _**._ ^.t. : 



In the parliament of January 1394 Arundel 
complained of Lancaster's excessive influence 
over the king, with whom he went * en may ne 



and parliament in 1 393 granted money for the 
purpose ; but it was not until the following 
summer that he was able to go. He sailed 
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from Haverfordwest at the end of September, 
and landed in Ireland on 2 Oct. He left the 
Duke of York as regent in England, Lancas- 
ter havinggone totake possession of the duchy 
of Guienne, granted to him in 1390. Glouces- 
ter accompanied the king. There was little 
if anj fighting. The presence of the English 
king for the first time since Henry H's day, 
and his imposing force, overawtd the re- 
fractory chieftains, and after Christmas the 
four 'kings* of Meath, Thomond, Leinster, 
and Connaught were persuaded to come to 
Dublin und recognise Uichard^s sovereignty. 
They were instructed in the usages of civil- 
ised society by an Irish-speaking knight, who 
afterwards gave Froissart an amusingaccount 
of his experience, and on 25 March Richard 
knighted them in St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
and granted them pensions. The expenditure 
of tlie crown for the half-year ending at 
Easter 13$)o reached the enormous total of 
121,000/. (Is^mes, p. 258). 

Iiichard*s return was hastened by the 
arrival of Archbishop Arundel with news of 
a gceatJuU^rdattack upon the church, en- 
couraged bySTr liichard Story and other 
knights of hio court. Swearing that he 
would hang them all unless they recanted, 
liichard hastened back in May, und frightened 
them into silence. The universitv of Oxford, 
the centre of the movement, was ordered to 
expel adherents of the lollards. llichard by 
no means shared the lollard views of some 
of his trusted counsellors. In 1385 he had 
met a proposal for the spoliation of the church 
with a declaration that he would leave it in 
as good or a better position than he found 
it. He was a patron of the lienedictines 
and Franciscans, and his orthodoxvis attested 
by such a strong opponent of the lollards as 
Richard Maidstone. Nor is there any evi- 
dence for the supposed lollard views of his 
first queen. Froissart, on revisiting England 
in July 1305, after twenty-eight years' ab- 
sence, Ifound the king busy with still more 
thorny questions — the refusal of the people 
of (iuienne to receive John of Gaunt as their 
duke, and his own proposal to marry an infant 
daughter of t he French king. The chronicler 
was informed bv members of the royal council 
that Gloucester was urging the king to coerce 
the Aquitanians into receiving his elder 
brother, to leave the field clear for himself at 
home. But Lancaster was recalled early in 
1896. Richard became less careful to avoid 
reviving the memory of old enmities. In the 
autumn of 1395 he had the embalmed body 
of De Vere brought over from Lou vain, where 
he had died three years before, and solemnly 
laid it to rest in the chapel of the family foun- 
dation at Earls Colne in Essexj the cofnn waa 



opened that he might look upon the face and 
press the hand of liis old friend. Moreover, 
Richard had again been urging the pope to 
canonise Edward II, supporting the request 
by a book of Edward's miracles {Issues j^p. 259). 

Richard's marriage to Isabella, daughter of 
Charles \1 of France, increased the tension. 
The marriage treaty arranged by Rutland 
(eldest son of the Duke of York), Nottingham, 
and the chamberlain, William le Scrope, on 
9 March 139(5, was accompanied by the ex- 
tension of the truce (which would lapse in 
1398) lor twenty-eight years. Richard went 
over to Calais on 2/ Sept., taking with him 
Lancaster and Gloucester, with a crowd of 
other nobles, and met Charles a month later 
between Guisnes and Ardres, near the site 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The four 
days' interview must have almost rivalled 
the later meeting in splendid extravagance 
if Richard, besides distributing nearly 7,000/. 
in presents, really spent 200,000/. He is said 
to have changed his dress every day, while 
his father-in-law wore the same throughout. 
But the French historian credits him with 
discouraging excessive splendour in dress (St. 
Denys, ii. 458). The marriage took place 
at Calais on 4 Nov., and three hundred 
thousand francs, or nearly half the dowry, 
were paid over. 

Ricliard secured substantial advantages by 
the match, without surrendering any claims ; 
but no treaty which did not restore lost terri- 
tory could be popular in England. This in- 
deed had the appearance of ceding territory, 
for Brest, which was to be held 'until the 
end of the war,' was restored to the Duke of 
Brittany, and it was whispered that Richard 
intended to cede Calais too. He was cri- 
ticised for preferring a child of seven to the 
marriageable daughter of the king of Arragon, 
and his support of Charles VI's plan for 
ending tlui schism by the renunciation of both 
popes ran counter t(» the wishes of his sub- 
jects, who preferred the decision of a council 
(I'SK, 1). 9 ; St. Denys, ii. 448). AVhether or 
not they suspected Richard of clearing the 
ground for an attack upon them, (iloucester 
and Arundel seem to have fanned this dis- 
content. Rutland and Nottingham almost 
monopolised the king's confidence. Arch- 
bishop Arundel's translation to Canterbury 
in September may have relieved for a moment 
the growing strain of the situation, but it 
also enabled Richard to transfer the chan- 
cellorship to Edmund Stafford [q. v.], bishop 
of Exeter. The clouds gathered thickly in 
the January parliament of 1397. Richard's 
legitimation of the Beaufort s, the natural 
children of Lancaster, in which he claimed 
to have acted as 'entier emperour de son 
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roialme/ and his elevation of John Beaufort 
to be Earl of Somerset, were most distasteful 
to Gloucester, and only less so to Warwick, 
who had to yield precedence to the new 

f)eer. The recall of tne banished judges from 
reland gave them even more uneasiness. If 
Kichard had not already resolved to destroy 
his old enemies, Haxey's petition begging 
the commons to devise a remedv for the 
costliness of the royal househola decided 
him ; though emanating primarily from the 
clergy, he could not fail to regard the re- 

auest as threatening a repetition of the coup 
'6tat of 1386, and denounced it as a grave 
infringement of his ' liegalie et lioial Estat 
et Libertie.* 

The growing disquiet of Gloucester, Arun- 
del, and Warwick must have been increased 
by the judgment which Nottingham now 
obtained against Warwick in their suit over 
Gower, the concentration of maritime offices 
in Kutland's hands, and the extraordinaij 
jurisdiction in England which Pope Boni- 
face conferred on the Earl of Huntingdon, 
with the title of * Captain and Counsellor 
oftheKoman Church.' Boniface was endea- 
vouring with some success to detach Kichard 
from the French plan for closing the schism 
by dangling before his eyes the prospect of 
succeeding Wenceslaus, who was threatened 
with deposition, as emperor. The three old 
appellants held aloof irom court, and may 
have taken counsel together ; but little re- 
liance can be placed on the French story of 
their meetings at St. Albans and Arundel, 
where they decided on the perpetual impri- 
sonment of Kichard and his two elder 
uncles (^Chronique de la TraUoriy pp. 3-7). 
Their suspicions were probably only half 
aroused when Kichard launched his thunder- 
bolt. On 10 July he made a feast Mike 
Herod/ to which he bade the three, intending 
quietly to arrest them ; but Gloucester, who 
was at Fleshy, his manor in Essex, excused 
himself on the plea of illness, and Arundel 
shut himself up in Reigate Castle. Warwick 
alone, more simple-minded or less conscious 
of offence, fell into the trap. Kichard feigned 
cordiality, but as soon as they rose from din- 
ner put him under arrest. He got Archbishop 
Arundel to persuade his brother to give 
himself up, assuring him with his usual oath, 
by St. John the Baptist, that no harm should 
come to hun. The same evening Kichard 
Whittington [q. v.], the lord mayor, received 
orders to call out the city trained bands, and 
Kichard set off with them to Fleshy, thirty- 
five miles from London, which was reached 
in the early morning. Gloucester offered no 
resistance, coming out to meet the king at 
the head of the priests of his newly founded 



college ; as he bent in obeisance Richard with 
his own hand arrested him, and, leading the 
procession to the chapel, assured the duke 
over his shoulder, ' By St. John the Baptist, 
bel oncle, all this will turn out for the bc^t 
for both of us.' After breakfiist Richard sent 
his prisoner to Calais, and returned to Lon«' 
don. The arrests were received with con- 
sternation by all who had been concerned in 
the events of ten years before, but Richard 
disclaimed by proclamation (15 July) any 
intention of rakmg up these old scores. Their 
offences were more recent. A fortnight later 
he ordered the arrest of all who criticised his 
actions. Rutland, Nottingham, Kent, Hunt- 
ingdon, Somerset, Salisbury, Despenser, and 
Scrope repaired to Nottingham, and there 
appealed the three prisoners of treason on 
5 Aug. 

Farliament was summoned for 17 Sept., 
and a spacious temporary hall, open at the 
sides, with a loft^ throne for the king, was 
erected for the trial within the palace pre- 
cincts. Arundel afterwards accused Richard 
of packing the parliament, and the unusual 
proportion of new members bears out the 
charge. London was overawed by armed 
force ; at Kingston on the Saturday before 
the parliament, Kichard reviewed a great body 
of * valets of the crown,' and persons wearing 
his livery of the white hart (his mother s 
badge had been a white hind). Two thou- 
sand Cheshire archers formed a bodyguard 
attached to him by local loyalty. Kichard 
carried matters with a very high nand. After 
the Cheshire men had once drawn their bows 
on the assembly — some said they started 
shooting— none dared resist the king^s wiU. 
The clergy w^ere frightened into appointing 
a lay proctor who should bind them to afi 
that was done. The commission of 1386 was 
repealed as a usurpation of the royal power, 
along with the pardons received by the three 
accused. The Nottingham appellants, dressed 
in the king*s colours, renewed their appeal, 
Lancaster as seneschal presiding, and the 
three lords were condemned to death as 
traitors. Arundel was beheaded the same 
day (21 Sept.) Nottingham, who, as captain 
of Calais, had custody of Gloucester, reported 
that he was dead. He had been ill when 
arrested, but there is strong presumptive evi- 
dence that he did not die a natural death. 
W^arvvick obtained mercy with unmanly tears. 
Archbishop Arundel, found guilty of treason, 
was banished to France. Sir! homas Mortimer 
and the octogenarian Lord Cobham were also 
impeached for their share in the commission 
of 1386. It pleased Kichard to declare the 
remaining members innocent. His uncle York 
and Bishop Wykeham fell on their faces and 
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thanked him with tears of joy. Derby and 
Nottingham also obtained declarations that 
they ^d acted loyally in 1387. On the 
ground that those of tne king*8 btood ought 
to be enhanced in dignity and estate above 



eighteen of his creatures. In appointing this 
committee to deal with unanswered petitions, 
they were only acting on a recommendation 
of the commons in 1388, and the absence of 
any wider reference from two of the three 



others, Richard advanced them to be dukeS| original copies of the roll of this parliament 
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of Hereford and Norfolk, and made Rutland, 



Kent, and Huntingdon dukes of Albemarley-^p charge of interpolation afterguards brought 
Surrey, and £xeter ; ' Duketti ' the people 
derisively called them. Somerset became 



marquis of Dorset, lords Despencer, Neville, 
and Thomas Percy earls of Gloucester, ^Ve8t- 
xnoreland, and 'NVorcester, and William le 
Scrope earl of Wiltshire. Richard divided 
the bulk of the forfeited estates among them, 
but annexed Arunders lordships in the Welsh 
marches to his adjoining earldom of Chester, 
which he raised to the dignity of a princi- 
pality ^Ormerod, i. 707). He now, if not 
before, impaled the arms attributed to one 
of his patron saints, Edward the Confessor, 
with those of England, and empowered Not- 
tingham, Exeter, and Surrey to impale them 'nedum ad corticem sed ad radicem 



raises a strong presumption in favour of the 



^ against Richard. His object was doubtless 
to give a colour of parliamentary authority 
to his subsequent extraordinary proceedings 
against the two remaining appellants {Hot, 
Pari. iii. 256, 372). Popular opinion credited 
him with intending to dispense with parlia- 
ment for the future, but he does not seem to 
have thought this practicable yet (Becking- 
Tox, i. 286). I'apal letters were obtained 
invoking the censures of the church on all 
who should seek to reverse what the * Great 
parliament' had done, and Richard wrote 
exultantly to Manuel Pala^ologus that he 
had crushed the enemies of his prerogative 



It was decided that Hereford and Xorfolk- 
should settle their quarrel in single combat, 
ultimately fixed to take place on (iosford 
Green, near Coventry, on 16 Sept. On that 
day they appeared in the lists there in the pre- 



with their own. 

The completion of the coup d'etat was 
held over to a second session to be held in 
the safer neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. 
Before they dispersed, lords and commons 

had to swear on the shrine of St. Edward sence of a vast assembly from all parts of Eng- 
to uphold all that had been done. The oath land. But before they had joined issue, Ri- 
waa to be taken in future by all newly | chard, rising up from his * scaffold,* took the 
appointed prelates and newly admitted heirs, battle into his own hands. The assemblage 
But ix>ndon still seethed with excitement, i heard in a tumult of incredulous astonishment 
Miracles were worked at Arunders tomb, that, in virtue of the authority delegated by 
until Richard ordered it to be paved over, the late parliament, the king banished Here- 
Men believed that he was haunted by the ford for ten years, and with more equanimity 
earl's injured shade, and dare not go to sleep that the unpopular Norfolk was to go into 
without a guard of three hundred Cheshire exile for a * hundred wynter.' The only reason 
men. Norfolk now took alarm, and informed vouchsafed for Hereford's banishment was the 
^Hereford that he had reason to believe that danger of conflict between his and Norfolk's 
> Richard, despite his oaths, would never rest followers. Various surmises were made by 
content until he had undone them for their mystified contemporaries to explain this un- 
share in I^dcotbridge. Hen»ford betrayed expectedi8sue,but there can be no doubt that 
him to the king, and secured himself, as he Richard, whether or not provoked by Nor- 
thought, by a full pardon for the past. He folk's recalcitrance, had resolved to rid him- 
thus provoked a deadly quarrel with Xorfolk, self of the last of t he old appellants. Norfolk 
whose fears proved only too well grounded, was so strongly suspected of being his agent 
At Shrewsbury Richard had Wales and Che- in Gloucester s murder that had he gone down 
shire at his back ; the answers of the judges before Hereford's more practised lance ]K)pu- 
in 1387 were approved, the acts of the lar feeling would have hailed it as a personal 
Merciless parliament annulled, and restitu- defeat for the king. Nor could he then have 
tion ordered to the heirs of its victims. The got rid of Hereford with any colour of plau- 
amnesty granted to those who had sided sibility. Everything possible was done to 
against him in these years was clogged with give thn latter s banishment the apjtearance 
disquieting conditions and reservations. The of a temporar>' and honourable exile. 
cowed estates parted with a great slice of In little more than a month both had 
parliament's power of the purse by confirming quitted the realm, and Richard's revenge 
to Richard for life the wool subsidy hitherto seemed complete. He listened complacently 
only granted to him for terms of vears, but to the flatterers who assured him that he was 
they probably stopped short of * delegating the happiest of conquerors to have takt'u so 
all parliamentary power ' to a committee of signal a vengeance upon his enemies without 
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plunging bis subjectB into civil strife. Sooth- 
sayers told him that he would certainly be- 
come emperor and the greatest monarch of 
the world. The country was indeed rife with 
discontent, but he had reserved a weapon in 
the vague exceptions to the amnesty where- 
with he thought to trample it out and at the 
same time replenish his treasury. He declared 
that * he might not ride surely in his realm 
for dread of men of London and seventeen 
shires lying round about/ and by threats of 
using military force extorted from suspected 
persons *submissory letters/ in wliich they 
acknowledged themselves * misdoers/ and 
bound themselves to observe all that had 
been done in the Great parliament or by its 
authority since, as well as heavy fines known 
as Le Flesaunce. Individuals were every- 
where compelled to put their names to * blank 
charters ' or * raggemans,* and * no man wist 
what it meant ' ((tKEG0RY,p. 100). Unless he 
was afterwards belied, he terrified his lieges 
from seeking their just rights, * declaring, 
with a stern countenance, that the law s were 
in his mouth or in Iiis breast, and that he 
alone could change the laws of his realm.' 
Many charged with speaking ill of him were 
denied their right to trial by jury. His 
Cheshire guards treated the people with great 
insolence. On the death of John of Gaunt 
(3 Feb. 1399) Richard and the parliamentary 
committee took the fatal step (18 March) of 
quashing the letters patent granted to Here- 
ford at his departure allowing him to receive 
inheritances by proxy during his absence, on 
the ground that they were given *par inad- 
vertence et sanz convenable advisement.' 
They went so far as to condemn Henry 
Bowet [q. v.] to death for assisting Hereford 
in obtaining them. 

llichurd must have thought that he had so 
effectually cowed his subjects that he might 
safely go over to Ireland to avenge the death 
of the Earl of Marcli in the previous Sep- 
tembtT. It was afterwards believed that he 
had not wantifd warning of the coming cata- 
strophe ; a hermit admonished him m the 
name of * him whom it is dangerous to dis- 
obey ' to amend his ways, or he should shortly 
hear such news as would make his ears 
tingle. Richard demanded that he should 
prove his divine mission by walking on water, 
and cast him into prison. Nevertheless he 
was said to have fiillen into deep despon- 
dency. Before leaving London he made his 
will (10 April), expressly providing for the 
contingency of his being drowned or slain 
in Ireland, and bequeathing a large sum of 
money to his successor on condition that he 
maintained the acts of the last parliament 
and its committee, failing which his executors 



were to spend it in upholding the said acts 
' to the death if need be.' He celebrated the 
Garter feast at Windsor with exceptional 
splendour, and took an affectionate farewell 
of his child-queen, lifting her again and 
again in his arms with many kisses. As the 
month of May closed he crossed from Milford 
to Waterford, accompanied by upwards of a 
dozen peers and bishops, and carrying with 
him the regalia and his treasure. JeanCreton, 
a French esquire who went with the expe- 
dition, has left a vivid description in verse 
of the sufferings of the army in the dense 
woods of Macmurroffh's county, when even 
knights had no food for five days together. 
Macmurrogh granted an interview to the 
Earl of Gloucester, but on hearing his terms 
Richard, pale with anger, swore by St. Ed- 
ward that he would not leave Ireland till he 
had him in his power, alive or dead. Ad- 
vancing to Dublin in the first week in July, 
he proposed to renew the campaign in the 
autumn, when the trees were leafiess. He 
is said to have intended to crown the Duke 
of Surrey as king of Ireland (UsK, p. 35). 

About the time that Richard entered Dub- 
lin, the injured Henry of Lancaster landed 
in Yorkshire, but, owing to storms in the 
Channel, the news did not reach tlie king 
until past the middle of July. By that time 
Henry was in full march upon Bristol, where 
.Wiltshire with Bussy, Green, and Bagot, the 
'three kniglits left to assist the regent York, 
were anxiously awaiting Richard's return. 
The troops raised by York had shown no dis- 
position to be led against Henry. Richard 
declared that Lancaster should die a death 
that would make a noise as far as Turke}', and 
sent Lancaster's son ( afterwards Henry V) to 
Trim Castle for safe keeping. Rejecting ad- 
vice to cross at once into North W'ales with 
such a following as he had shipping for, he re- 
turned to Waterford and conveyed the bulk 
of his army over to Milford to join his sup- 
porters at Bristol, sending Salisbury from 
Dublin to raise Cheshire and Xorth \Vales. 
But on reaching Milford about the last week 
in July he learned that Henry was certain to 
reach Bristol first, and decided to make his 
way with all speed into North Wales. Find- 
ing it impossible to move his army rapidly 
through so difficult a country, he directed 
Worcester to disperse it. He himself stole 
away at midnight with a handful of followers 
and rode northwards through Carmarthen. 
But Henry, after executing Wiltshire, Bussy, 
and Green (29 July), reached Chester by 
forced marches through Hereford and Shrews- 
bury on 9 Aug. Richard arrived at Conway 
to find himself hemmed in. Sali8bur7*8 levies 
had already dispersed. Defections on the 
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road had reduced his own small following 
to six ( Trawm, pp. 282, 298). The unhappy 
king, tearfully bewailing his hard fortune, if 
we may believe Creton, wandered restlessly 
from castle to castle, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
and Khuddlan, and back to Conway. At 
last Henry sent Northumberland and (in 
the English accounts) Archbishop Arundel 
to 'Conway, where they are said to have 
received his ott'er to resign the crown. He 
was taken to Hint, where Henry met him 
on 19 Aug. Henry treated his captive with 
outward resjKJCt, save that he mounted him 
for the journey to Chester on a sorry hack 
* not worth a couple of pounds.* 

The journey to Ix)ndon commenced on the 
2l8t, and at Lichfield, a favourite spot with 
Kichard in happier days, he escaped through 
a window by night, but was retaken (Culton, 
p. 376). Between Lichfield and Coventry 
the armv was attacked by bands of Welsh- 
men. On 1 Sept. they reached London, 
where the mayor and citizens came out to 
congratulate lienry. Kichard was taken to 
"Westminster, and next day to the Tower. 
Pend ing the meeting of parliament summoned 
in his name for 30 Sept., a committee learned 
in the law reported that there were sutiicient 
grounds for his deposition, but recommended 
that before he was deposed the resignation 
he was under^tood to be willing to make 
should be accepted. Adam of Usk (a mem- 
ber of the committee) being admitted to see 
him on 21 Sept., the second anniversary of 
Arundel's execution, heard him rail upon the 
fickleness of his country (Usk, p. 29). On 
Monday, 2^) S<'pt., a committee of lords and 
others visited him to receive his resignation, 
and, according to the official account, he in- 
sisted on reading himself, and with a * cheer- 
ful mien,' his renunciation of the crown, for 
which he declared himself whollv unworthv. 
Ho expres8t»d a wish that his successor 
should be Lancaster, on whose finger he 
placed his royal signet ring. The lords of 
parliament assembled next dav round a 
vacant throne in Westminster Hall, accepted 
his resignation, and decided that the thirty- 
three counts of accusation drawn up by the 
committee formed sufficient grounds for his 
deposition. Henry then seated himself in 
the vacant throne. 

On the morrow Richard was informed of 
what had been done, and that ' none of all 
these states or people from this time forward 
either bear you faith or do you obeisance as 
to their king.' To which he answered that 
'he looked not thereafter, but hoped his 
cousin would be good lord to him.' No voice 
had been raised for Kichard; the famous 
speech of the faithful bishop of Carlisle, 



which Shakespeare has made so familiar, rests 
entirely on the suspicious authority of the 

* Chroni(jue de la Traison ' (p. 70), and the 

Eirobabilities are all against its genuineness 
see Merke, Thomas]. The peers who were 
consulted as to what means short of death 
must be taken to render Kichard powerless 
for harm, advised strict confinement in some 
sure and secret place. He was first t aken, dis- 
guised as a forester, it is said, to Archbishop 
Arundel's castle of Leeds in Kent, but soon 
conveyed to Yorkshire, and confined suc- 
cessively at Henry's castles of Pickering, 
Knaresborough,and Pontefract. Sir Pobert 
Waterton and Sir Thomas Swynford, Henry's 
stepbrother, had charge of him at Pontefract. 
Kichard*s friends conspired to murder Henry 
on the day of the Epiphany, 1400, Kichard's 
birthday, and the conspirators gave out that 
Itichard had escaped from Pontefract to liad- 
cotbridge. Creton (p. 405) asserts that they 
caused him to be personated by Kichard 
Maudelyn, one of his favourite chaplains, 
described as in almost every respect the 
double of his master. The rising collapsed 
on 8 Jan. ; by the end of the month llichard*s 
death was reported in France, and admitted 
by Charles \ L But among the memoranda 
for the consideration of the great council 
which met on 9 Feb. is a recommendation 
that * if Kichard, late king, be still living, 
as it is supposed he is, order be taken that 
he be surely guarded' (Ord. P. C. i. 107). 
The council advised that, if still alive, he 
should be * mys en seuretee aggreable u les 
seigneurs du roiaume,' but that if he were 
dead he should be shown openly to the 
people, that they might know of it. The 
terms of this minute and the extreme care 
with which it was drawn up seem significant 
(Usk, p. 159 w.) The view that the minute 
was a * murderous suggestion ' fits in only 
too well with the virtual consensus of the 
English chroniclers that Kichard died on 
14 Feb., and with the entry on the * Issue 
Kolls' (p. 275) under 17 Feb. of payment for 
the carriage of his bodv to London. The 

* Kolls ' also contain evidence of hastv and 
secret communications between London and 
Pontefract. The official version seems to 
have been that, on hearing of the death of 
his 'supporters, Kichard declined food and 
drink, and gradually pined away * for- 
hungered' (cf. Annates ^ p. 331). Others 
asserted that the unhappy king was starved 
to death. If he was murdered, this was 
much more likely to have been the method 
adopted than the more violent one at the 
hands of an unknown Sir Piers of Exton, for 
which the * Chronique de la Traison ' is the 
sole authority. The latter story was un- 
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known to Creton in 1401, and is satisfactorily 
disproved by the modem examination of Ki- 
cliard's skull {Archaoloffia, vi. 316, xlv. 823). 
Creton's suggestion that Henry showed Mau- 
delyn*8 body, and that Richard was still alive 
in some prison, prepared the ground for the 
story of Richard s escape to Scotland, which 
was started early in 1402, and supported by 
letters under his signet. It found some cre- 
dence in England, especially among the friars 
minors, and even in the palace. According to 
the contemporary Wyntoun (ii. 388), a poor 
man, *traveland* in the *out isles' of Scot- 
land, was recognised as the deposed king by a 
sister-in-law of the lord of the isles, who had 
met him in her own country of Ireland ; but 
the details of the story vary greatly. The 
Scottish government certainly gave a small 
allowance for many years to a person, seem- 
ingly of weak intellect, whom they called 
King Richard, and who, dying in 1419 at 
Stirling, was buried in the Black Friars 
there, with a Latin epitaph st ill extant. But 
it is significant that this man's first appearance 
immediately preceded a Scottish invasion of 
England, and that he was always kept in the 
bacKground by the Scots. The English go- 
vernment declared him to be a certain Thomas 
Warde of Trumpington, very probably an in- 
strument in the hands of William Serle, a 
former chamberlain of Richard, living in 
Scotland, who had carried off or forged his 
signet. Little was heard of the pretended 
Richard after Serle's execution in 1404. The 
French satisfied themselves as early as 1402 
that he was an impostor ; Creton, who had 
hailed the news of his old master's escape in 
a balade and a letter to Richard himself, was 
sent to Scotland to make inquiries, and on 
his return urged Philip of Burgundy to 
avenge the murder of Richard (Archoiologia, 
xxviii. 75). From time to time the *mam* 
met' of Scotland was still made a stalking- 
horse to attack the Lancastrian government ; 
the conspirators of 1416 intended to make 
the Earl of March king, * ])rovided Richard 
were dead,' and Oldcastle in 1417 urged the 
Scots to send him into England. In modem 
times the reality of Richard's escape has been 
maintained, but not convincingly, by Mr. 
Tytler. Henry had buried Richard, not in 
the splendid tomb he had built in 1395 for 
himself and his first wile in the chapel of the 
Confessor in Westminster Abbey, removing 
the Bohun tomb for the purpose, but, with- 
out any ceremony, in the church of the friars 
preachers at his manor of King's Langley. 
Henry V, whom as a boy Richard had treated 
with kindness, removed his body to the tomb 
at Westminster. The characteristic epitaph, 
in which Richard describes himself as * animo 



pr udens ut Omerus,* must have been inscribed 
between 1397 and 1399. Richard's widow 
became the wife of the poet, Charles, duke 
of Orleans. 

Richard's short life contains all the ele- 
ments of tragedy. Neither by natural dis- 
position nor youthful training was he well 
litted to come through the troubles be- 
queathed to him by his grandfather. With 
tlie pleasure-loving temperament which he 
inherited from the *Fair Maid of Kent* 
along with her physical beauty, Richard 
united a firmness of will and capacity for 
sustained action when roused which, under 
a more fortunate star, might have done Eng- 
land good service. He deserves the credit, 
at least, of seeing that her men and money 
were better expended in Ireland than in 
France. Unhappily, these qualities were di- 
verted to schemes of revenge and arbitrary 
power, which lost him the allegiance of the 
nation. Abrupt and stammering in speech, 
hasty and subject to sudden ^usts of {>assion. 
Richard's was a nature neither patient of 
restraint nor forgetful of injuries. The 
somewhat unmanly despair attributed by 
the French writers to Richard when brought 
to bay may not be out of keeping with 
his character ; but it should be remembered 
that they professedly wrote to excite sym- 
pathy for nis piteous fate. Richard carried 
to excess the pomp and show introduced by 
Edward III. Ten thousand persons, says 
Hardy ng, were provided for in his household, 
which, at Christmas 1398, consumed daily 
some twenty-eight oxen and three hundred 
sheep. His master cook's * Forme of Cury ' 
(ed. Pegge, 1780) is one of the earliest Eng- 
lish cookery books. He spent great sums on 
garments embroidered with gold and precious 
stones, and first began to embroider the arms 
or badge on the just-au-corps as well as the 
mantle. One of hiscoats was valued at thirty 
thousand marks. Just before his deposition 
Langland severely rebuked this extrava- 
gance in * Richard the Redeless * (ed. Skeat). 
Richard was charged, in his later vears at 
least, with turning night into day in drinking 
bouts, and with indulging in unnatural vice. 
But the latter allegation must be received 
with caution (cf. Jones's * Index to Records,' 
under 1400-1). His affection for his first 
wife admits of no doubt. Richard was alleged 
to have had resort to divination. He was not 
without literary tastes. In 1379 there were 
bought for him a French bible, the * Romance 
of the Rose,' and the romances of Percevell 
andGawayn(7««MM,p.213). Qower dedicated 
the first version of his ' Confessio Amantis' to 
him, explaining that the kin^ had met him 
on the river and bid him wnte 'some newe 
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thing.' This was probably in 1392-3 (K. 
Mater, Gowet's Beziehungen zu Chaucer und 
IL Bichard II,18&Q). Froissart in 1395 jpre- 
sented him with a richly bound copy 01 his 
love poems. Chaucer was high in his favour 
for a time, but subsequently allowed to fall 
into poverty. Kichard's expenditure was 
not always misdirected. He almost rebuilt 
Westminster Hall, as the numerous repre- 
sentations of his arms, and those of Edward 
the Confessor, and his device of the white 
hart, testify. He left a larse sum to com- 
plete the reconstruction of the nave of the 
abbey church, which he had begun. His 
interments of Bishops Waltham and Waldby 
there began the practice which has made it a 
national mausoleum. Even Uichard*s enemies 
admitted that the church owed him some gra- 
titude. The Franciscans supplied martyrs 
in his cause, and the Benedictines were not 
insensible of the special favour he showed 
them. He completed in 1385 Lord Zouch*s 
Carthusian foundation at Coventry dedicated 
to St. Anne, and assisted the Duke of Surrey 
in that of ^lountgrace, near Northallerton. 
Crovland Abbev and the Dominican friary 
at king's Langley assigned him the honours 
of a founder. According to the Monk of 
Evesham, Richard was of the common 
height; but his bones, when examined in 
1871, were found to be those of a man nearly 
six feet high. His yellow hair, thick and 
curling, fell in broad masses on either side 
of his face, which was round and somewhat 
feminine ; his complexion was white, but fre- 
quently flushed. The double-pointed beard 
often worn at the time was represented in his 
case by two small tufts on the chin. His 
moustaches, which were small and sprang 
from the comers of the mouth, accentuated 
the weary and drawn look which begins to 
appear on his face as early as 1391, and is 
80 striking in the etiigy on his tomb. His 
skull was much distorted behind, and indi- 
cated less than average capacity. 

Besides the admirable effigy on his tomb, 
taken from the life in 1395 (engraved in 
George HoUis^s'SepulchralEffigies' and else- 
where), illuminations and other representa- 
tions, Sir George Scharf enumerates seven 
portrait paintings, only two of which, how- 
ever, can claim first-rate importance. The 
earlier is the well-known aiptych by an 
unknown Italian or Bohemian artist, appa- 
rently painted to commemorate Richard's 
confirmation of Bishop Spenser's crusade in 
1382. The young kmg appears kneeling 
and in profile. It is at \Vilton House, and 
was engraved by Hollar in 1639, and chromo- 
lithographed by the Arundel Society in 1882. 
Some nine years later (1391) is the full- 



length tempera portrait showing Richard 
enthroned, more than life-size, wnich hung 
in the choir of Westminster Abbey until 
its removal to the Jerusalem Chamber in 
1775. It is figured, as freed from later ac^ 
cretions in 1866, in Scharf *s * Observations 
on the Westminster Abbey Portrait of Ri- 
chard II ' (reprinted from the * Fine Art 
Quarterlv,' 1867). Authentic representa- 
tions of llichard^s appearance in the last year 
of his life are afibraed by the beautiful illu- 
minations in Harleian MS. 1319 of Creton's 
metrical historvmade by 1402 {Arclugoloffia, 
xxviii. 88). They are all reproduced in out- 
line in vol. XX. of * Archaeologia,' and most 
of them in colour, but less accurately, in 
Strutt's ' Regal Antiquities.* 

[The Rolls of ParliHmeot are very full for tht 
reign ; the Records of the Privy Council Pro- 
ceedings (ed. Nicolas) begin, though as yet in- 
complete, and the first volume (1377-81) of a 
full Calendar of the Patent Rolls has just ap- 
peared. To these documentary sources must be 
added Rymer's Fcedera (orig. edit.)i Devon's 
I>>sue Rolls, and the Ancient Kalendars of the 
Exchequer. The fuller St. Albans Chronicle, 
included down to 1392 in Walsingham's Ilistoria 
Anglicana, and from 1393 in the Annales Ri* 
cardi II, printed with Trokelowe, both in the 
Rolls Series, supplies the most detailed history 
of the reign. The Vita Ricardi II, by a monk 
of Evesham (ed. Ilearne), follows it pretty 
closely down to 1390, but then becomes inde- 
pendent, and gives the best account of the par- 
liament of 1397-8, from which, or a common 
source, Adam of Usk (ed. Maunde Thompson), 
though an eje-witness, appears to have copied. 
But he has elsewhere many details peculiar to 
himself, and there is internal evidence (p. 21) 
that he wrote earlier than his editor supposes. 
The Leicester Chronicle (to 1395) of Knighton 
(or his Continuator), edited by Lumbj in the Rolls 
Series, supplies a valuable independent account, 
embodying original documents. The Continua- 
tion of the Eulogium Historiarum (Rolls Ser.), 
written after 1404, is anecdotic, and rather wild 
in its dates. All the above have a Lancastrian 
bias. With them may be classed Langland's 
Richard the Reddess (ed., with Piers Plowman, 
by Skeat), Oower's Chronica Tripartita, and the 
later additions to his Vox Clamantis and C^n- 
fessio Aroant is, probably made after 1 399. Hard- 
yng (ed.l812), a retainer of the Percys, is more 
impartiiil ; but the only English authorities de- 
cidt^ly favourable to Ricliard are Maidstone's 
poem on his reconciliation with London in 1392, 
the first dedication to Gower's Confossio, and 
the frat^ent of a Cheshire Chronicle in the 
Appendix to the Chronioue de la Tra'ison. Gre- 
gory's Chronicle (Camden Soc.), Fabyan (ed. 
1811), and the Continuation of the Croyland 
Chronicle (ed. Fulman, 1684) give incidental 
help. Frtissart (ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove) is 
better informed thdu usual about the rising of 
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1381 and the events of 1394 and 1395, in which George and himself— was taken in Ludlow 

latter year ho visit«Kl England. The French Castle and handed over by Henry VI to the 

accounts of Richard's last days, being written keeping of her sister Anne, duchess of Buck- 

^o bring odium on Henry IV, haye to bo us^d ingtam. But next year Henry himself feU 

with caution. Cretons metrical relation of these i„f^ ^^^ ^ands of the Yorkists at the battle 

events in many of which he 00k par , written ^^ Northampton (10 July 1460), so that the 

in 1401 (ed. Webb in Archseologia, vol. xx.), is -n..^! .«« r v i -s 1 r 1 ^"^'^'^r"" 

far more trustworthy than the Chronique de la P^'^^lff ,^^ ^^^^ recovered W freedom. She 

Traison et Mort (ed. Williams for Engl. H st. brought^her sons George and Richard to Lon- 

Soc), partly based upon it, but composed witli ^^ *" beptembe^ and lodged them m John 

Ipss sense of respon*«ibility in 1402. after ihe Paston s house. The duke, her husband, waa 

French had definitely charged Henry with ki lied five months later at the battle of Wake- 

Jlichard's murder. There is some reason to \>e- field (30 Dec. 1460), and when, shortly after- 

Jieve that its author was Creton himself (Pref. wards, the Lancastrians won also the second 

p. li). Its narrative was eml)odi«'d in the offi- battleof St. Albans (17 Feb. 1461), it seemed 

cial Liitin Chronicle of the Monk of St. Denys as if London lav at their mercv. The 

^'oungest 

but they 

Wir 1 « v« ' T^ J T^ nr J • • ,- '"^'^ """" xci^aiirvi by their elder brother, 

75, xlv 309 ; Revue des Deux Mondes in 4/ ; ^y,^ j^^j ^^^ ^^j ^^^^^ j^i^^^^f ^^ y^ ' 

Foxs Hi.t. of PonteW; Tytlers H.st. ot ^^^j^^^ king, as Edward IV, but had sue- 
Scotland, 111. App. ; and Riddell s I.»ennox Que.**- ^ j 1 • ^' u- *i. i. .i ", . . ^ 
tion.and Tracts, Log.il and Historical, Kdinb. ceeded m securing his t We by the deci^^^^^ 
1835. Wallon's Ridiml II (2 vols. 1864) is victory of Towton (29 March 1461). Ihey 
the fullest modern history of the reign, with returned m April. ^ 
careful analyses of the authorities, but gives ^^"^ ^^ * family of eight sons and four 
too muph M-eight to the French writers. The daughters only three sons and three daughters 
best short account is in StubbVn Con.stitutional of the Duchess of York now survived. Ed- 
History (vol. ii.) Lingjiri (vol. iii.) and Pauli ward was crowned atWestminster on 28 June, 
(Geschichte Englands. vol. iv.) are also useful, and created his brother George Duke of Cla- 
See also A True Relation of that Memonible rence and Kichard Duke of Gloucester. Thev 
Parliament which wruuq^ht wonders, 13S6 (Lon- were also made knights of the Bath at the 
don, 16 H, and Somers Tracts, iv. 174), Life j Tower of London just before the ceremony 





cesUus, 1788 ; Lindner^ Gosch. des deutsches ' constableship of Corfe Castle, the manor of 
Reiches untcr Kouiijf Wenzel. 1875; Aschbach, j Kings<ton Lacy, which belonged to the duchy 
Gosch.KaiscrSigmunds, 1838;Sandford'8Genoa- , of Lancaster, the castle, county, and honour 
logical History of the Kings of England, 1677 ; 1 of Richmond in Yorkshire, and the countv, 
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Wills; Willemenfs Regal Heraldry, 1821 



honour, and lordship of Pembroke. A few 
years later, Richard Neville, earl of War- 

- ^ ,; - ^. . wick, * the kingmaker,* whose diaaftection to 

G.E C'sO^mplote Peerage ;Ormoro(sHi8t/,^^ Edward IV was beginning, tried to seduce 
of Cheshire, o<l. Helsby ; Reimonts Richard II. |,oti^ these voumrer brothers from th*>;r «11^- 



.-,.,' , 1 %' u I • 1 c • * f both these younger brothers from their alle- 
in Arclntectural and Archaeological Society of • ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^,^ ^^.^^ ,^j 

Cheshire, 18,0, p. 127.] J. 1-t. . ^^^ Cambridge ; but Ricliard remained stead- 

RICHARD III (1452-148(5), king of , fast to Ed ward, although Clarence proved dis- 



lonsinrc (»ii-iwui. i-t'j-. .vt me iiunj ui mr* luiuiieiuciib m x\ruuoi»uop vieorge i>eviiie 
birth the court of Henry \l stood in fear of i ^q. v.] of York (Lelaxd, Collectanea, vi. 3). 
his father's pretension to the crown, and | In 1408 he had a grant of the castle and manor 
civil war was brewing. He was just sevjjn of Farley in Somerset and the manors ot 
years old when, owing to his father's hasty j lleytesbury and Teffont in Wiltsh^re, which 
flight from Ludlow (October 1459), his . had belonged to Robert., lord Hungerford, 
mother,withlier two youngest sons — namely, and of the manor and town of Bedminster, 
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which had belonfred to IIenn% duke of Somer- 



each severally took an oath to Edward's eldest 



aet. In 1409 he accompanied his brother son, recognising him as prince of Wales and 
iBdward into Norfolk just before the break- | successor to the throne. After the spiritual 
ingout of Robin of lledesdale's rebellion fsee " lords the names of Clarence and Gloucester 
Robin], and probably went with him against headed those of the temporal (Hofuli Pariia- 
the rebels. In October, when Edward IV meiitonurij vi. 234). Edward rewarded 
had escaped from his temporary detention Ilichard*s iidelitv by large additional grants 
by "Wam'ick in Yorkshire, Richard entered of lands and oftices. lie made him gn^at 
lx)ndon in his company, and was imme- chamberlain of England (which office he 
diately aften^'ards (17 Oct.) appointed con- resigned a year later in favour of Clarence) 
stable of England for life and cnief justiciar and steward of the lands of the duchy of 
of South Wales. Next year (1470), on j Lancaster beyond Trent ; and he bestowed 
26 Aug., he was further appointed warden on him the confiscated possessions of the 



of the west marches against Scotland (Ktmer. 
xi. 608, 1st edit.) A month later Richard 
accompanied Edward in his flight to Ilol- 



Earl of Oxford and other Lancastrians. lie 
also gave him (14 July 1471) the castles 
ot* Middlehum and SherifT-Ilutton in York- 



land, and shared his exile till the follow- ; shire, and Penrith in Cuml)erland — a portion 
ing March (1471). Sailing back with him of the lands of Warwick the Kingmaker. 
from Flushing, he assisted him in the re- Warwick had left two daughters, of whom 
cover}* of his kingdom. During the voyage, '. Clarence had already married the elder, and 
indeed, their ships were separated by a storm, Richard now proposed to marry the younger, 
and Richard, with a company of three hun- named Anne [see Anne, 145<>-1485]. She 
dred men, landed four miles from Ravenspur, had been betrothed to the late — probably 
where his brother landed; but they soon ' murdered — prince of Wales, but she seems 
loined forces, and when Edward, pretending to have had no great objection to many his 
that he was merely come to claim his duchy reputed munlerer. Clarence, however, who 
of York, was allowed to enter York peacefully | had kent his sister-in-law hitherto in a state 
without his army, he at first left the latter of pupilage (she was not yet fifteen), opposed 
at three? bowshots' distance under Richard's tlie marriage, and particularly objected to 
command. Presently the city was persuaded divide his futher-in-law's inheritance. lie 



to admit the forces for twelve hours; but 
when someof the citizens, doubting Edward's 
good faith, insisted on his going to the 



hid the young lady from his brother's eyes, 
but Ricliard discovered her in London dis- 
guised as a kitchenmaid, and placed her in 



minster to make oath that he would not 1 the sanctuary of St. Martin's-hvGrand for 
claim the crown, Richard proposed to the security. On this a vehement dispute took 
Earl of Rivers to kill the recorder and Mar- place between the brothers, who each sup- 
tin De la Mere if the condition were insisted porte<l his own claim before the king with an 
on. Edward, however, succeeded in getting , ability that astonished even lawyers; and, 
his forces away without any act of violence. 1 though the king decided that Richard should 
Shortly afterwards, at Banbury, Richard , have Anne, with a certain portion of War- 
assisted in the reconciliation between his j wick's pmperty, an ill-will that threatened 
brother Edward and Clarence. In the two j at times to come to blows endured for years 
battles of Bamet and Tewkesbury (14 April ; between the two [see Plantagenet, George]. 
and 4 May) he commanded Edward's van- In September 1471 Richard is said to have 
guard, and displayed both skill and valour, caused the bastard Falconbridge to be be- 
After the latter engagement he and the i headed in Yorkshire [see Fauconberg,Tho- 
Duke of Norfolk, as constable and marshal ' 3iAS, the Bastard of]. But probably there is 
of England, passed sentence on Somerset some mistake here. The bastard had com- 
and other fugitives who had received King manded Warwick's fleet and bombarded 
Edward's pardon after taking refuge in the London while Edward was in the west 
abbey, and thev were beheaded in the town, countrv, but had submitted to Richard at 
This was a serious function for a lad in his Sandwich on 2<) May ; and Richard took 
nineteenth year. Yet it is also reported, . him to Middleham apparently as a prisoner 
and perhaps trulv, that he and Clarence on parole (Wavrin-Dupont, iii. 145; cf. 
butchered young "iCdward, prince of Wales, Ramsay, ii. .'^7, ;/. 3, from which it would 
after the battle, and a fortnight later that seem that * Merlan ' must be Middleham); 
he murdered the unhappy Henry VI in the but as the bastard afterwards attempted to 
Tower of London. On 3 July following, escajH', hoping, as it was btdieved, to have 
although no regular parliament seems to found shipping somewhere, he forfeited his 
have been assembled, the lords met in the ■ claim to mercy. He was captured at South- 
parliament chamber at Westminster, and ^ ampton, and probably executed there. 
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In 1473 the widowed Countess of War- 
wick, who had been in Beaulieu sanctuary 
in Hampshire since her husband^s death, at 
length came out, and was conveyed by Sir 
James Tyrell [q. v.] into the north. She 
seems to have been anxious to throw herself 
upon Richard's protection, and Clarence was 
believed to have objected to her removal. The 
king, according to a letter of that dat«, re- 
stored to her all her patrimonial property, 
the lands of the Beauchamps; but she 
granted it to Richard, with whom she had 
found a home, probably at Middleham. The 
whole of her property, however, alike in- 
heritance and jointure, was divided between 
him and Clarence by an act of parliament in 
May 1474, her own rights bemg set aside 

i'ust as if she were dead, and Richard kept 
ler as a prisoner while he lived. 

Richard continued to receive new grants 
from the crown. In 1471 he was maae jus- 
ticiar of North Wales ; in 1472 warden of 
the royal forests north of Trent. In 1474 
a further portion of Lord Hungerford*s lands 
was bestowed on him, and in 1476 some of 
those of the Earl of Oxford and Sir Thomas 
de la Launde. After receiving his share of 
Warwick's property he resided chiefly in 
Yorkshire, and mostly at Middleham, though 
he had an official residence at Pomfret as 
steward of the duchy of Lancaster. 

In 1475, when Edward invaded France 
and made an inglorious peace with Louis XI, 
without striking a blow, Richard was dis- 
pleased and stooa aloof from the interview 
at Picquigny ; but, when the matter was 
settled, he paid a visit of courtesy to Louis 
at Amiens, and received from him presents 
of plate and horses (Comines, bk. iv. ch. x.) 
It does not appear that he was directly re- 
sponsible for the death of his brother Cla- 
rence in 1478, which Sir Thomas More says 
he openly opposed ; but a suspicion prevailed 
that he had helped indirectly to bring it 
about. Three days before the duke suffered 
Richard's son was created Earl of Salisbury 
— a second title which had belonged to Cla- 
rence—and three days after the event Ri- 
chard himself obtained licenses from the 
king to erect two considerable religious 
establishments, each presided over by a dean, 
the one at Barnard Castle and the other at 
Middleham, for the souls of himself and his 
wife after their decease, as well as of his 
father, brothers, and sisters. 

Of the lordship of Barnard Castle, Richard 
had held one moiety in right of his wife till 
the death of Clarence, when the other moiety 
fell to him also. On the same day (21 Feb.) 
on which he obtained these licenses he was 
again appointed to the office of great cham- ! 



berlain of England, which he had before 
signed in Clarence's favour. Notions after, 
he was made admiral of England, £elaiid, 
and Aquitaine. On 12 May 1480 he was 
appointed the kin^s lieutenant-general in 
the north, in anticipation of a Sottish in- 
vasion, and in June a commission was directed 
to him and others to raise troops in York- 
shire (Rtmer, xii. 115, 117). In September he 
had to punish a Scottish raid into Northum- 
berland, but he was back again at Sheriff* 
Hutton in October (Pltanpt4m Corresp. p. 
40, Camden Soc. ; Da vies, TorkJtecordSf^. 
106, 108). On 12 June 1482 he was ap- 
pointed to command an army against Scot- 
land. He began the campaign by taking the 
town of Berwick, and, leaving a force to be- 
siege the castle, marched on to Edinbui^h. 
He was accompanied by Alexander, duke of 
Albany, whom Edward. IV had promised to 
make king of Scotland. His prog^ress was 
aided by Angus * Bell the Cat ' [see Douqias, 
Abchibald, fifth Earl op Angus! After 
the Scottish nobles at Lauder took their king 
(James III) into their own keeping, Richard 
enabled Albany to make terms for hb par- 
don, and having exacted an important bond 
from the town of Edinburgh, he obtained on 
his return the surrender of Berwick Castle. 

A campaign so successful won for him the 
thanks of parliament, which met in January 
1483. He nad also been for some years war- 
den of the west marches, and had brought 
the borders into such admirable subjection 
that, in reward for his services, parliament 
made the extraordinary provision that that 
wardenship should descend to his heirs male, 
with the possession of Carlisle and various 
lands in Cumberland, and such adjoining 
districts of Scotland as they should be able 
to conquer {Rotuli Pari vi. 197, 204). 

On 9 April following Edward IV died at 
Westminster, leaving to Richard the care of 
his family and kingdom during the minority 
of his eldest son Edward, then in his thirteenth 
year. Lord Hasting sent Richard notice 
of the event, and he immediately repaired to 
York, w^here he held a funeral service for 
his brother, and called on all the neighbour- 
ing gentry to swear allegiance to Edward V, 
himself setting the example. Meanwhile the 
queen-dowager and her relatives had like- 
wise sent word to young Edward, who was 
then at Ludlow, and whom they wished to 
come up to London with a strong escort ; 
but Lord Hastings said if the company were 
dangerously large he would retire to Calais, 
of which place he was governor. Hastings 
was not the only one suspicious of the 
Woodvilles or Wydevilles, the queen dow- 
ager*s family. When Richard reached North- 
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ampton on the 29th, the youoi^ king had 
ffone as far as Stony Stratford, ten miles 
uurther on ; but his uncle, Lord Ilivers, and 
his uterine brother. Lord Richard Grey, rode 
back to Northampton to salute Gloucester 
in his name. The Duke of Buckingham also 
arrived there, and he and Gloucester supped 
together with Rivers and Grey. But alter 
supper the two dukes held an interview 
apart, and next morning, having secured the 
keys of the inn, and seized Rivers and Grey, 
and some others, went on to Stonv Stratford, 
and brought the young king back to North- 
ampton, telling him that his maternal rela- 
tives had a design to seize the government 
by force. The poor boy-king burst into tears, 
but the tale was very generally believed, 
when the dukes, on the way to London, ex- 
hibited the ' barrels of harness * seized in the 
possession of his escort. Moreover, the 
Woodville party had done some questionable 
things in London, and had meant to have 
crowned the lad on 4 May — almost as soon 
as he could well have arrived, even if his 
course had been uninterrupted. As it was, 
he only reached London tnat very day, in 
companv with his uncle, Gloucester, and the 
Duke of Buckingham. His mother, mean- 
while, hearing w'nat had occurred, had with- 
drawn herself in great haste into the sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, which adjoined the 
pahice, getting a breach made in the walls, 
to remove her furniture, and took with her 
her second son, Richard, duke of York, and 
her ^ve daughters. 

Richard seems to have been recognised by 
the council, even before his arrival in Lon- 
don, as protector of the king and kingdom. 
The young king, who was at first lodged in 
the bishop of London's palace by St. Paul's,. 
was soon transferred to the royal apartments 
in the Tower. A new day — 22 June — was 
fixed for the coronation, and parliament was 
summoned to meet three days later. Arch- 
bishop liotherham of York was deprived of 
the great seal, and Dr. Russell, bishop of 
Lincoln, was made chancellor in his place. 
The Woodville influence was quite subverted. 
The queen's brother, Lionel, bishop of Salis- 
bury, was in the sanctuary along with her, 
and the property of her son, the Marquis of 
Dorset, who, as constable of the Tower, had 
fitted out a fleet with money and arms from 
that fortress, was everywhere confiscated. 
On 9 June the Protector held a council, which 
-sat from ten to two o'clock, and it was 
significantly noted that no communication 
was held with the queen. Next day Richard 
wrote to the mayor and corporation of York, 
requesting them to send up at once as many 
armed men as they could get together, to 

TOI) XLTIII. 



protect him and the Duke of Buckingham 
against an alleged conspiracy of the queen's 
adherents. 

The fact seems to be that some of the 
council, especially Hastings, whohad hitherto 
opposed tne Woodvilles, were be;jinning to 
be more apprehensive of Richard's ambition 
than of theirs. Conferences took place at St. 
Paul's and elsewhere as to how to get the king 
out of Richard's power; while the protector 
himself held private consultations with his 
more confidential friends at Crosby's Place 
in Bishopsgate Street, and for a time de- 
serted the regular council in the Tower. On 
13 June, however, he appeared there. He 
was very urbane, asked Morton, bishop of 
Ely, for strawberries from his garden in Hol- 
born [see Morton, John, 1420?-ir)00], and, 
after opening the business, begged leave 
of temporary absence. An hour later he 
returned,with a strangely altered demeanour, 
and inquired what punisliment they deserved 
who had conspired against his life. He 
accused the queen as a sorceress who, with 
Jane Shore as her accomplice, had wasted 
his body * by their sorcery and witchcraft,* 
in proof of which he bared his left arm 
to the council, shrunk and withered, as, 
according to Sir Thomas More, who relates 
the story, * it was never other.' Hastings 
answered that if they had so done they de- 
served heinous punisnment. * What ! ' said 
the Protector, * dost thou serve me with ifs 
and with ands ? I tell thee they have done 
it, and that I will make good on thy body, 
traitor!' Then he struck his fist violently 
ui)on the council table. Armed m»^n rushed 
in and arrested Hastings and Lord Stanley, 
Bishop Morton and Archbishop Uotherham. 
Hastings was borne off to immediate execu- 
tion on Tower Green, the Protector swearing 
that he would not dine till ho had seen his 
head off. Then Richard sent for some of the 
leading citizens, before whom he and Buck- 
ingham appeared in rusty armour which they 
had hastily put on, and told them they had 
just escaped a plot to assassinate them in 
the council chamber. A ])rochunation was 
also ])Ut out to that effect, rather too neatly 
written, as some observed, to give it credit, 
for it seemed to have been preparel before- 
hand. Richard then seized the property of 
Jane Shore, and, by bringing her beiore the 
bishop of London's court as a woman of 
loose life, caused her to do ])enanoe in the 
streets with a lighted taper. His object, 
perhaps, was to punish her for some political 
intrigue, but the patience with which she 
underwent her penance attracted general 
sympathy. Then followed, at I*omfret, on 
25 June, the execution, apparently by com- 
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mand of the Earl of Xorthumberland, but 
without any legal trial, of Earl Rivers, Lord 
Richard Grey, and Sir Thomas Vau^han, 
who had been taken at Stony Stratford. 

Meanwhile there was intense agitation in 
London. Westminster was full of armed 
men, and Richard was expecting more from 
Yorkshire, yet three days after the execution 
of Hastings, Archbishop Bourchier somehow 
persuaded the queen to deliver up her second ' 
son, the Duke of York, out of sanctuary, to 
keep company with his brother in the Tower. \ 
The coronation was now deferred until 2 Nov., j 
and on Sunday, 22 June, when it was to have 
taken place. Dr. Shaw, at St. Paul's Cross, 
preached a sermon, in which he intimated 
that the children of Edward IV and Eliza- 
beth Woodville were illegitimate, and that 
the crown belonged by right to the Protector. 
Nor was this all, for the preacher further in- 
sinuated that Edward IV himself was a bas- 
tard, which he must have been authorised to 
do by Richard, to the dishonour of his own 
mother. Further, it had been arranged that 
Richard was to pass by during the sermon, 
but he arrived rather late, and when the 
preacher, returning to the subject, said, * This 
18 his father's own figure,' the crowd, already 
deeply shocked, maoe no response. 

On the Tuesday following (24 June) the 
Duke of Buckingham, with some other lords 
and knights, addressed the citizens at the 
Quildhail m an eloquent speech in favour of 
Richard's claims. The citizens remaining 
dumb, the recorder was instructed to ask if I 
they would have Richard for their king, and 
a few at the end of the hall cried, * King 
Richard ! ' Next day, the 25th, was that 
for which parliament had been summoned, 
and, though a supersedeas had been received 
at York to countermand the sending up of 
representatives, there was certainly some- 
thing like a parliamentary assembly that 
day in London. A roll was brought in de- 
claring Richard to be rightful king, on the 
ground that Edward's marriage with Eliza- 
beth Woodville was invalid, Edward having, 
it was asserted, made a precontract of ma- 
trimony with Dame Eleanor Butler,* daugh- 
ter of the old Earl of Shrewsbury.' More- 
over, it was insisted that that marriage had 
led to grave inconveniences. Besides, Edward 
himself had been bom abroad, at Rouen, and 
his brother Clarence at Dublin. Richard^ 
alone of the brothers was the true-bom 
Englishman. On these grounds a deputation | 
was sent to him at Baynard's Castle, asking 
him to assume the crown. Buckingham was 
spokesman, and Richard, with feigned re- 
luctance, accept-ed the honour. Next day, 
accompanied by a number of the nobles, he 



went to Westminster, and seated himself in 
the marble chair. From that day (26 June) 
,he dated the commencement of his reign. 

Immediately afterwards Sir Richard Rad* 
cliiFe [q. v.], who had carried out the execu- 
tions at Pom fret, came up with the Yorkshire 
bands written for by Richard to protect him- 
self against the queen-dowager. 1 hey came up 
very ill accoutred in rusty armour, and were 
joined by others from Wales — ^a force, despite 
the sneers of the citizens, sufficient to keep 
London quiet till the coronation. It tooK 
place at Westminster on Sunday, 6 Julj. 
Two days before the king had proceeded in 
state down the river to the Tower, and libe- 
rated Lord Stanley and Archbishop Rother- 
ham from their confinement ; the next day 
there were pageants, and thet^ronation itself 
was conducted with particular splendour, the 
newly pardoned Stanley carrying the mace 
as lord high constable. The success of the 
usurpation, however, at once produced a 
changed feeling among the nobility, and 
Richard, we are told, lost the hearts 01 many 
who would have fought to the death for him 
as Protector. Strangely enough, even Buck- 
ingham was disaffected, and Bishop Morton, 
having been committed to his custody, flat- 
tered his vanity by the suggestion that he 
would have been a better ruler than Richard. 
Thoughts of supplanting Richard certainly 
seem to have occurred to him, and the murder 
which soon after followed of the dethroned 
Edward V and his brother must have stimu- 
lated them all the more ; but they wen? pre- 
sently laid aside in favour of a project to 
assist Henry, earl of Richmond, to the crown 
[see Henbt VII]. 

The secret order for the death of the two 
voung princes seems to have been given by 
iiichara when on a royal progress which he 
made just after his coronation. He went 
first by Windsor and Reading to Oxford, 
where he met with a noble reception, and 
spent two days visiting the colleges ; then 
to Woodstock, where he won popularity by 
disafforesting some land that his brother Ed- 
ward had annexed to Whichwood Forest; 
then on to Gloucester, and to Worcester. 
Each of these towns offered him a gift of 
money to defray his expenses, as London 
it«elf had done before ; but he gracefully de- 
clined, saying he would rather have their 
hearts than their money. At Warwick, 
which he reached next, he received the Duke 
of Albany and an embassy from Spain. He 
then went on through Coventry, Leicester, 
and Nottingham to York, which he reached 
on 29 Aug. There he stayed several days, 
and on 8 Sept. he and his queen [see Akke, 
1456-1485] walked througn the streets with 
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crowns on their heads, and his son Edward 
was created prince of Wales. 

During this progress the princes were at 
first kept in close custody within the Tower, 
80 that little was known about them, and 
conspiracies began to be formed for their 
liberation. There was also a project for con- 
veying some of their sisters in disguise beyond 
sea, to prevent which a force of armed men 
was laid round the abbey and its neighbour- 
hood. Cabals against Richard spread all 
over the southern counties, and it was given 
out that Buckingham would lead the move- 
ment. But the news speedily followed that 
the two voung princes were dead. How 
they had \)een cut off no one knew, but no 
one doubted that it was a murder. Bucking- 
ham then, at the suggestion of Morton, 
3>ened communications with Richmond in 
ritt^ny, who was to invade England in 
aid of a general insurrection, to take place 
all over the southern counties and in Wales 
simultaneously on 18 Oct. The secret, how- 
ever, leaked out. The Duke of Norfolk wrote 
£rom LfOndon on the 10th for aid to put down 
disturbances in Kent, and Richard himself, 
who had reached Lincoln on the 11th, wrote 
from thence to York for a body of men to 
meet him at Leicester on the 21 st to help 
him to subdue Buckingham. On the 23rd 
he issued a proclamation offering rewards for 
the apprehension of Buckingham, Dorset, and 
the otner leaders, and inveighing against the 
rebels as subverters of morality, pointing par- 
ticularly to the dissolute life of Dorset, who 
had now taken Jane Shore into his keeping. 
The rebellion, however, was defeated not 
by arms, but by stormy weather. An unusual 
flood swelled the Severn, and Buckingham 
could not get out of Wales, the bridges being 
destroyed to stop his progress. Provisions 
ran short, and his followers deserted. At 
last he himself fled northwards in disguise 
into Shropshire, where he was betrayed and 
delivered up by a retainer. He was brought 
before Richard, who had come south with 
an army as far as Salisbury on 2 Nov., and, 
after being examined, was sent to summary 
execution. Meanwhile the storm had also 
frustrated the invasion of Richmond, and 
the whole rebeUion collapsed. The king was 
received in triumph at Exeter, and returned 
to London before the end of November. 

Parliament had been summoned for Nov., 
but owing to the rebellion it was put off, 
and met on 23 Jan. 1484. The king*s title 
was confirmed, his son declared heir-appa- 
rent, and the leading lords and gentlemen 
of the household called to swear to the suc- 
cession. An act of attainder was passed 
against a hundred persons concerned m the 



rebellion, and some good laws were enacted, 
among which was one for the abolition of 

* benevolences.' On 1 March Richard signed 
a declaration before the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London, that if his nieces would come out 
of sanctuary, he would put them in surety 
of their lives and persons, and marry them 
to * gentlemen born,' giving also a pension 
for life to their mother, whom he called 

* dame Elizabeth Grey.' The object was 
clearly to prevent any of the daughters being 
conveyed abroad and married to Richmond. 
The offer was accepted, and the ladies came 
out of sanctuary. On 10 March Richard 
issued a remarkable circular to the bishops, 
urging them to repress and punish immo- 
rality. About the same time numerous com- 
missions of muster and array were issued to 
meet the danger of invasion. After the par- 
liament the king visited Cambridge, and went 
on to Nottingham, where he received news 
of the death of his only legitimate son, so 
recently named heir-apparent. He cont inued 
his progress to York, Middleham, and Dur- 
ham, returning to Westminster for a short 
time in August, when he caused Ilenry VI's 
body to be removed from Chertsey to Wind- 
sor. Shortly afterwards he went to Notting- 
ham to receive a Scottish embassy in Sep- 
tember. Nottingham from this time was his 
principal residence — apparently as a central 
position where he miglit receive news from 
any quarter of invasion, of which he stood in 
constant dread. Towards the close of the 
year he issued a proclamation for the punish- 
ment of lying rumours and seditious writ- 
ings, and Colyngbourne, a Wiltshire ffentle- 
man, who seems to have been one of the first 
promoters of Richmond's attempted invasion 
the year before, suffered the hideous death 
of a traitor on Tower Hill, not more, it was 
thought, for that than for a well-known 
rhyme aimed at the king and his three lead- 
ing councillors. 

On 7 Dec. the chancellor was instructed 
to prepare a proclamation against Richmond 
ana his adherents. On tne 1 8th commis- 
sioners were directed to inquire in Surrey, 
Hertfordshire, and Middlesex what number 
of armed men could be got ready on a sudden 
alarm. But the king kept a particularly gay 
Christmas at Westminster, and his eldest 
niece, the intended bride of his rival, danced 
at court in apparel exactly similar to that 
of his own queen — a fact which j^ave rise to 
strange surmises. On Twelfth night follow- 
ing (S Jan. 1485) he walked with the crown 
on his head in W^^estminster Hall. But on 
that very day he received information from 
beyond sea that his enemies would certainly 
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attempt an invasion in the following summer. 
To meet this he was driven to the expedient 
of a forced loan, too much like the benevo- 
lences that he had condemned in parliament, 
and this increased his unpopularity. Further, 
he seemed to have contemplated somehow 

getting rid of his queen, of whose barrenness 
e complained to Archbishop Rotherham and 
others, and marrying his niece Elizabeth. 
The queen actually died on 16 March — the 
day of an eclipse of the sun — and the talk 
about his intention was so strong that it dis- 
mayed for a time the Earl of Kichmond in 
France ; but the idea met with such opposi- 
tion that he was obliged to deny puolicly 
that he had ever entertained it. He sent 
Elizabeth to Sheriff-Hutton, where also he 
kept his brother Clarence's son Edward, earl 
of Warwick [q. v.J After his own son's death 
he had proclaimed the latter heir-apparent. 
But he now set him aside in favour of his 
other nephew, John, earl of Lincoln, the son 
of his sister Elizabeth by the Duke of Suffolk. 
He left London in the spring, and was at 
Nottingham again in June. He put Lord 
Lovel in command of a fleet at Southampton. 
On 22 June commissions of array were issued 
to every county, with orders for every one to 
be ready at an hour's warning, and next day 
the proclamation of December against Rich- 
mond and his adherents was renewed. Rich- 
mond, however, landed at Milford Haven 
on 7 or 8 Aug., and, notwithstanding some 
alarms ofopposit ion, succeeded easily in about 
a week in reaching Shrewsbury, with a con- 
siderable accession made to his forces by 
Welsh chieftains whom Richard had too 
much trusted. 

Richard was collecting an army at Not- 
tingham, but the troops had not all come to- 
gether. Among others he had required the 
presence of Lord Stanley out of Lancashire, 
but Stanley sent an excuse that he was ill 
of the sweating sickness. His son. Lord 
Strange, at the same time endeavoured to 
escape from the court, but being taken, con- 
fessed that he and his uncle, Sir William 
Stanley, had been in communication with 
the enemy. The young man, however, throw- 
ing himself on the kings mercy, offered the 
strongest assurances that liis father at least 
would shortly bring his forces to Richard's 
aid. Richard took care to keep him safe as 
a hostage. 

The intelligence that Henry had reached 
Shrewsbury struck Richard with dismay. 
He had heard of his landing, and yet had 
deferred for one day setting out against him, 
as the 15th was the feast of the Assumption 
of Our Lady. But hearing next that Henry 
had reached Lichfield, he set out for Leicester, 
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his army drawn out in long array, with the 
baggage in the middle, he himself following 
on a great white courser with his bodyguard. 
His frowning countenance in this day's march 
was noted. He reached Leicester at sunset 
on the 20th, and marched out again on the 
morning of the 21 st, at the head of a larger 
army, it was thought, than had ever before 
been seen in England. He wore his crown 
upon his head, and encamped at night at a 
spot some little way south of Market Bos- 
worth. His adversary that same night en- 
camped within three miles of him, and early 
on the 22nd both parties prepared for battle. 
Richard rose in the twilight, pale and haggard, 
disturbed, as he admitted, by fearful dreams, 
and said the issue of that day's conflict would 
be disastrous for England, whichever party 

Prevailed. He summoned Lord Stanley, who 
ad approached within a short distance of 
either camp, to join him at once. Stanley 
refused, and Richard ordered his son Strange 
to be at once beheaded ; but the execution 
of the order was deferred in the preparation 
for battle. Richard occupied Ambien Hill, 
and there was a marsh between him and the 
enemy, along the side of which Henry led' 
his men, leaving it to the right as a pro- 
tection. But when he had passed it Richard 
ordered the attack, and a shower of arrows 
on either side began the engagement, backed 
up by some volleys of cannon from that of 
lienry. The armies then came to close 
quarters, and the Stanlevs, both LordStanlev 
and Sir William, joined Henry openly. Ri- 
chard, finding his followers half-hearted, 
dashed over the hill against his antagonist in 
person, killed William Brandon, his standard- 
bearer, and threw to the ground Sir John 
Cheney, a man of great strength. Henry, 
however, maintained his own against him, 
till the coming up of Sir William Stanley 
changed the fortune of the day, and Richard 
was surrounded and killed. 

After the battle his dead body was carried 
to Leicester, trussed across a horse's back, 
behind a pursuivant, and with a halter round 
the neck. After two days' public exposure 
it was buried there at the Grey Friars. But 
some years later Henry VII erected a fine 
tomb for him, with an effigy in alabaster, 
which was destroyed within fifty years after 
it was built, at the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries (Rvcerpta Historica, p. 105). 

That Richard was an undersized, hump- 
backed man, with his left shoulder, as More 
tells us, higher than the right, has always 
been the tradition ; and though doubts have 
been cast on his deformity, there is an in- 
teresting record of a petty squabble at York 
within six years after his death, in which he 
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was c&lled ' an hypocrite and a crouchback.' 
Bat the deformitj could scarcely have been 
verr marked in ooewho performed such featB 
upon the battlefield, nor does it a^lp^!a^ dis- 
tinctly in any contemporary portrait, though 
then are not a few. Of these et;veral are of 
the aama type, and perhaps by the same 
artist, as thosi; in the royal collection at 
Windsor and the National I'ortrait Gallery. 
They exhibit an aniious-looking face, with 
features capable, no doubt, of very varied 
«ipreMioii, but scarcely the look of trana- 
parent malice and deceit attributed to him 
By Polydore Verffil, or the warlike, hnriJ- 
faroured visBse with which be la credited by 
Sir Thomas More. 

[Mora's Hist ot Richard III ; Pol jiioro Vareira 
BiatorinAtiglica: Hall's ChroD.iFaljyaii'BChroD.; 
Hiat. Crojlnndeiuis ContioDBtio in Falman. 
The abore are the oriyiaal literary sourcaa of 
infpnnalioB, ta which may be added for iletails, 
W. Wyreeit«r, Annales ; Fragmelil relating to 
Edward IV, at and of Th. Sprotii Chronica, eJ. 
Hearne; Three Fi ft ran lb -Century Cbroniclw, 
Warkworth's Chroa., Plumpton Correspondonce. 
D.M:am«Dt« relaliog to the Cullegiate Church of 
MiddUhain, and BeHtomtion of King Edn-urd IV, 
all pnblishpd by the Camden Soc. ; Jetian de 
Warrin's ADchienoes Cronicques. ed. Dupont ; 
PnMoD Letters, ed. Gairdocr ; Deron's leeae 
Itolls; DbtIvs's York Records; Cnleadanuni 
JtotolonUD Palentiiim (Record Comm.); Re- 
pon IX of DepDty Ksepsr of Pullic Bccordii: 
Dugdale's ]taroaagp,and Sandfonl's Qenenlogical 
Sisl.; Archieologia, Iv, 150 so. Of more modern 
liio|:raphies and criticisms it isimportHnCtonote 
Buck's Richard III in Kennalfs Complete Hist. 
t>{ Kngland, Wnlpole's Historic Doubts (I76H), 
Gairdner'sLlfoand Reign of ilichani 111, Leggc's 
The L'Qpopnlar King', and Ramsay's York and 
I^ncarter. Buck, Walpole, and Legge. together 
■with Miss HnUteud, whose two volumes on 
KiehnM III are now rather out of liBlc, plond 
Jot » laore faruuruljle liew of fiicLard 's cbanic- 
t«r.l J. G. 

BIOEAIID, Earl of Cornwall and 
KlSO OF THB RonANB (ll'09-lS72), second 
son of King John and Isabella of Angouleme, 
who subsequently married Hugh of Lusi- 
ffnan, was bom at Wincheater on Monday, 
fi Jan. 12UG (Ann. Btrmondtry, p. 451 ; Aim. 
Waixrley, p, :i64). He was christened Ri- 
chard in memory of his uncle, Richard I. 
In February 1214 be accompanied his father , 
and mother on John's unlucKy expedition to | 
Poitou (Ralph Cogoeshall, p. 168). After 
John's death, on 19 Oct. 1:215, Geoffrey de 
Uarisco [q. v.], juaticiar of Ireland, offered 
Richard and his mother a safe refuge in Ire- 
land, which was, however, civilly declined 
1^ the council of Heniy III, lUcliard's eider 
Inother (Rrdera, i, 14fi ; of. Gilbebt, J'l'ce- 



Tnys •>/ Ireland, p. 80). Early in the new 
reign Richard became governor of Chilham 
Caslle in Kent, and lord of the great honour 
of Wallingford (Uuodale, Baronage, i. 761). 
Richardnowseems tohavespent muchofhia 
time at Corfe Castle, Dorset, under the charge 
of its governor, Peter de Mauley [q. v.], Kinff 
John's I'oitevin favourite. Here ho received 
hisearlyeducalion. <)n7 May I-':™ Peter de 
Mauley waa ordered to bring Richard from 
Wallingford to WestminHteriFa'rfcrn, 1.160) 
towitnesfl his brother's coronation. 

In 1-2-21 liichard received the honour of 
Eye. Early in l-J-23 he lay sick at Lambeth 
(Kot. Lit. 'Claui. i. 540). In July of the 
same year he went on pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury with hifl brother-m-ww, Alerander H, 
kingof Scots (/6.i.5.*)4). In the lutesutnmer 
Kicltard accompanied his brother on his in- 
vaaiou of the Welsh border (li. i. 60f>). To 
his honour of Eye was nowaddedlialf of the 
estates of Henry of Pagham, a follower of 
Fulkes de Breaut£ (I'fi. i. 005, 6:^1 ). 

Hicbnrd'a active career began in Viib, 
when hy was sixteen years old. The pacifi- 
cation of England had now so far advanced 
that a great eHbrt was resolved upon to win 
back the Aquitanian heritage of tne English 
kings which had been almost altogether lost 
under Kin|^ John. Richard was chosen as 
the nominal leader of the expedition destined 
for France. On '2 Feb, l:Ji5 Henry III girt 
him with the knightli^ aword (Oxenedeb, p. 
15:i). l)n 13 Feb, Richard was mnted the 
wealthy earldom of Cornwall, then in the 
king'Bhands(J^M.i't.C/aiM,ii.l6:i^o/.irund. 
i. 5t>), to which were added in November the 
Cornish tin mines in poasessioo of his mother, 
Queen Isabella (I'auli, GeicAiehte i-on Eng- 
land, iii. 55o). It is probable that he was 
invested at the same time with the county 
of Poitou, GO that he might call upon the 
allegiance of the Poitevins oa their lawful 
lord against the a^greasions of Louis VIII 
(Wtkes, p. 68; hocH, Richard i-on Corn- 
wall, i. 14-15). His uncle, the veteran Wil- 
liam Longsword, earl of Saliabury [q. v.], 
and I'hilip of Albigny were appointea his 
chief counseUora. On L'3 xMarch Count Ri- 
chard sailed with a considerable army. He 
landed at Bordeaux, where he waa enthuai- 
astically received. Richard easily captured 
St. Macairc and Haias, the outposts of 
Freuch influence, and on 2 JIny be wrote a 
brief letter to Henry III, boasting that all 
Gaacoiiy, save one town and one noble, woa 
reduced to his obedience (Firdrra, i. 178). 
The one resisting town. La Hfole, was now 
subdued, after a long, fierce, and oft«n in- 
terrupted atruggle, while the winning over 
of Bergerac, through the timely defection of 
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its lord to the English, opened up the road I originally belonging to the earldom of Corn- 
over the Dordogne towards Poitou. Kichard's I wall, had been granted by King John to 
position was made more difficult by the dis- , Waleran the German. Henry, who had just 



union of his advisers {Royal Letters^ i. 338), 
by the sickness and return home of William 
Longsword, and by the depredations of 



been declared of age, resent^ Richard's de- 
mand for the judgment of the magnates, 
and bade llichard resign the manor or quit 



Savary de Maul^on and the corsairs of La the realm. Richard retired to Marlborough, 
Rochelle, who intercepted his convoys and where he entered into a confederacy with 
straitt^ned his resources. Richard, who sought | William Marshal, earl of Pembroke. Earl 
to keep on ^ood terms with the ecclesias- Ranulf of Chester joined the league, and in 
tical authorities, was further embarrassed a short time a formidable force, including 
by the necessity of forming an alliance with eight earls, met at Stamford to support the 
llaymond of Toulouse, wlio supported the | earl against the king, though they made a 
Albigensians. Early in 1226 Louis VIII showof blaming not Henry, but the justiciar, 
took the cross against Raymond, and Ray- Hubert deBurcn. Henry met the confederates 
mond complained to Henry III that he ! on 3 Aug. at Northampton, and practically 
could get no help from Richard {Royal Let- granted all they asked. In compensation for 
terSj i. 338). But strict neutrality was en- W^aleran's manor, Richard received from the 
joined on both Henry and Richard by the king all their mother's dower, along with the 
pope {Fosdera, i. 185). On the other hand , li^uglish lands rightfully belonging to the 
the pope exhorted Louis VIII to surrender Count of Brittany (i.e. the honour of Rich- 
the lands that the English kings had once mond) and the late Count of Boulogne (Roe. 
held, and the Lusignans to obey their English Wend. iv. 141-3). The brothers were friends 
count (ib. i. 181). Richard also negotiated an again, but the incident is noteworthy as first 
alliance with the counts of Auvergne (Petit- bringing Richard into close touch with the 
DuTAiLLis, p. 268 ; cf. Pibces Justificaticesy '■ growing baronial opposition. 
No. viii). He sent home a proposal for his ' In 1230 Richara attended Henry III on 
own marriage with a daughter of the king of his inglorious expedition to Brittany {Royal 
Leon, but was told by the king and council I Xtff^er«,i. 363), wnen Count Peter of Brittany 
that they hoped soon to negotiate a more ad- regained the earldom of Richmond, which 
vantageous union {Rot, Lit. Clnus. ii. 83). Richard had had in his custody since 1227. 
Various reinforcements were sent out from On 30 March 1231 Richard was married to 
England {ib. ii. 110-17; Trivet, pp. 215-16), i Isabella, the beautiful daughter of the elder 
but Richard was forced to tax Gascony William Marshal, first earl of Pembroke 
severely, and to offend his ally, the arch- [q.v.lof that house, and the widow of Gilbert 
bishop of Bordeaux, by laying hands on ' de Clare, earl of Gloucester, who had died on 
churcn propertv. Under these circumstances ' 25 Oct. 1230 (W^tkes, p. 72). The alliance 
there was little fiffhting in 1226. In the : closely connected Richard with the baronial 
spring the French appeared before the leaders. The Earls Marshal and the Earls of 
walls of Bordeaux {Focderay i. 178). Richard Norfolk and Derby were his brothers-in-law ; 
made a vain effort to find a refuge in La ' the Earl of Gloucester was his stepson. 
Rochello {Canon of Tours, p. 315; Mati. Richard in July 1232 joined his brother-in- 
Paris, iii. 111). But the death of Louis VIII , law, Richard Marshal, in upholding Hubert 
on 8Nov. 1220 gave Richard another chance, de Burgh, on whose ruin the king was re- 
Louis IX was a minor, and many of the great solved in deference to his foreign counsellors 
barons entered into a conspiracy against his {ib.y. 88; Royal Letters^ i. 410). 
authority. Savary de Maullon again changed Meanwhile Richard was much occupied in 
sides, and at his bidding La Rochelle opened i Wales, where he was now acquiring ext^n- 
its gates to Richard. The turbulent Ilugh sive possessions of his own. His brother had 
of Lusignan and the powerful Viscount of granted him the castle of Builth and the 
Thouars concluded treaties with Richard on custody of the lands of William de Braose, 
18 Dec. {Fwdera, i. 183), and a truce fol- i whomLlywelyn ab lorwerth [q. v.] had put 
lowed with the French king {ib. i. 186). to death. This involved him in war with 
Henry HI confirmed and prolonged the I Llywelyn, who had Builth in his posses- 
agreement {ib. i. 190-2), ana in May 1227 i sion. In the winter of 1232-3 Richard was 
Richard returned to England. ' fighting in person in Wales in co-operation 

In July 1227 the good understanding be- | with Richard Marshal. By March 1233 he 
tween Richard and the king, of which the : had driven Llywelyn back and strongly forti- 
latter had given abundant proofs in Richard's fied and garrisoned, the castle of Radnor, as a 



absence, was broken by a violent quarrel 
over Richard's claim to a manor which, 



check on the aggressions of theW^eUhprinoe 
{Ann, Tewketbwry, p. 88). 
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In the summer of 1233 the quarrel be- 
tween Henry and the Earl Marshal grew 
critical, but the Earl of Cornwall deserted 



birthy quickly followed by that of her new- 
bom son, overwhelmed him with grief. But 
he hurried on his crusading preparations. 



his brother-in-law for his brother, and his ' The bishops at Reading urged him not to go. 
lands were ravaged by one of Marshal's i His presence was the one check on the ra- 
partisans,KichardSiward[q.v.](^;tn. 0«7t«y, ' pacious foreigners. Richard answered that 

{». 76). Next year Richard Marshal's death i he could not any longer endure the desolation 
ed to a general pacification. All through ' of England (ib, iv. 11). As a last contribu- 
the struggle Richard showed great weak- tion to peace, he reconciled Gilbert Marshal 
ness. He was plied largely with grants ' with the king. 

from his brother. Besides the Welsh grants, | On 10 June 1240 he bade adieu at Dover 
he received the profits ofa specially searching to the king, in whose care he left his little 

I'udicial iter (Ann. Tewkesbury, p. 90), and in j son Henry and his vast estates. A large num- 
[235 the lordship of the castle and honour of , ber of English knights and nobles Allowed 
Knaresborough (Dotle, i. 436). I him. The most famous among them were 



During 1235 llichard also took an active 
part in promoting the marriage of his sister 
Isabella to the Emperor Frederick II, with 



Simon de Montfort and the younger William 
Longsword, earl of Salisbury (ib. iv. 44). By 
midsummer day 1240 Richard had reached 



whom he exchanged many letters and presents. , Paris, where St. Louis and his mother. Queen 
But the request made early next year by ] Blanche, gave him a hearty welcome. Ray- 
Frederick that Richard should pay him a | mond Berengar, count of Provence, the 
visit and take a high command in an ex- • fat her of Queen Eleanor, met him at Tarascon, 
pedition projected against the French was and accompanied him to Saint-Gilles. Mean- 
refused by the magnates at Merton on the while Gregory IX renewed his quarrel with 
ground that Richard was heir to the throne. , Frederick II, and wished to defer all crusading 
Gregory IX had long been striving to or- | uutilFrederick was subdued. At Saint-Gilles 
ganise a new crusade. In June 1236 a ; the papal legate, John Baussan, archbishop 
gathering of magnates assembled at Win- of Aries, forbade Richard to proceed. Richard 
Chester, and many of them took the cross, was also asked by his brother-in-law the em- 
At their head was Richard of Cornwall, peror to abandon the undertaking. But he 
He cut down and sold his woods to pay the angrily rejected all such counsels, and em- 
cost of his pilgrimage. But domestic troubles barked for Palest ine at the free Provencal city 
delayed his departure. The marriage of of Marseilles. On 8 Oct. he landed at Acre, 
Henry III in 1230 had brought over a new where he was rejoined by Simon de Montfort. 
swarm of foreigners, and Richard again put Three days after lauding at Acre, Richard 
himself at the head of the growing oppo- issued a proclamation offering to take into 
sition to his brother. In 1:^37 he openly his pay all pilgrims forced to go home for 
rebuked the king for his greed and mal- lack of means. After completing his pre- 
administration (Matt. Paris, iii. 411). In parations he marched to Jana. lie was ac- 
1238 he was the mouthpiece of the baronial '' companied by the Duke of Burgundy, almost 
opposition to the marriage of his niece Elea- ! the only Prankish crusader who had not 
nor, William Marshal^s widow, to Simon of gone home. Richard prudently kept aloof 
Montfort [q. v.], then looked upon as simply i from the factions of the Latin host. He or- 
one of the greedy group of high-bom foreign i dered a march towards Ascalon, and busied 
adventurers {JRayal Letters^ ii. 15). For a I himself with the forti6cation of the city, 
short time the Earl of Cornwall was the ! At the same time he negotiated a treaty 
popular hero. But he soon again showed I with the sultan of Krak, a dependent of the 
nis characteristic infirmity of purpose. The ' sultan of Egypt, by which many French 
legate Otho, working in the kings interest, | captives were restored to liberty on 23 April 
strove hard to win Richard over; and the (Matt. Paris, i v. 141-3; RoHRicnT,^<f//flr^tf, 
Utter was easily reconciled both to Earl i. 96-8). Richard also collected the bones 
Simon and Henry HI. On '10 June 1:^39 he of the Christians slain at Gaza, gave them 
stood godfather, along with Simon, to the Christian burial at Ascalon, and endowed a 
future Edward I. He mediated effectively priest to say mass for the repose of their souls. 
when Henry and Simon quarrelled on 2 Aug He then handed over Ascalon to the deputy 
1:^9. As before, fresh grants rewarded his > of the Emperor Frederick, whom Richard re- 
conyersion to the royal cause. He now re- ! garded as the lawful king of Jerusalem. 



ceived the manor of Lidford and the forest 
of Dartmoor, possessions which extended his 
Cornish estates as far as Exeter. In January 
1240 the death of his wife Isabella in child- 



Richard had now done his work. He re- 
turned to Acre through Jaffa. He left Acre 
on 3 May, and landed at Trapani in Sicily 
on 1 July, after a stormy passage. A bril- 
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liant reception was offered him by Fre- 
derick II, who was then in Sicily. Kichard 
then proceeded to the papal curia bearing 
documents from Frederick, and hoping to 
mediate a peace between pope and emperor. 
He reached llome in July. But Gregory IX, 
who was at his last gasp, would hear of no- 
thing except the absolute submission of the 
emperor. Richard went back to Frederick 
much disgusted. He was still with him on 
10 Nov. (PoTTHAST, Regesta^ i. 940). Soon 
after he set off on his journey homewards. 
Accompanied by imperial deputies, he made 
his way slowly through the cities of Italy, 
and was everywhere received with great 
honour. In January 1242 he reached Dover. 

On 28 Jan. he entered London (Matt. 
Paris, iv. 180). Next day he took an active 
part in the opening of a council called by 
the king to secure a grant to equip a new ex- 
pedition to Poitou. llichard, whose interests 
as Count of Poitou were specially affected, 
made himself the spokesman of his brother's 
wishes. But the barons urged that the king 
and the count had better wait until the 
existing truce with France had ended, so 
that Henry was forced to collect what money 
he could by private negotiations with indi- 
vidual magnates. But the expedition went 
forward, and Richard accompanied it, sailing 
with Henry from Portsmouth on 16 May, 
and reaching Royan on 20 May. Thence 
they proceeded by land to Pons. The disas- 
trous campaign of Taillebourg and Saintes 
followed. Richard rebuked the disloyalty 
of the Count of La Mfinche before Taille- 
bourg, and sought to save the army from its 
perilous plight by crossing the bridge to the 
French army, and persuading St. Louis to 
grant a truce till the next day. Going back 
to Henry, Richard recommended his imme- 
diate retreat to Saintes. But he soon quar- 
relled with his brother. He blamed him 
for his harsh treatment of a northern noble, 
William deRos, and at last Joining with other 
disaffected nobles, sailed home to England. 
On 22 Aug. he got license to return. After a 
stormy passage, during which he vowed to 
build an abbey if he escaped shipwreck, 
Richard landed at Scilly on 18 Oct. (Matt. 
Paris, iv. 229). He had lost all hope of any 
real power in Poitou. 

But, to improve his position, he now agreed 
to marry Sanchia, third daughter of Ray- 
mond Berengar, count of Provence, and sister 
of the queens of France and England (WuR- 
STEMBKRGER, Peter II voti Savoyen^ iv. 87). 
The lady, brought to England by her mother, 
Beatrice, solemnly entered London on 18 Nov. 
On 23 Nov. 1243 the marriage was magnifi- 
cently celebrated at Westminster by Walter 



de Grey, archbishop of York. On 1 Dec. the 
king and Richard made a settlement with 
regard to the latter*s property. Richard re- 
nounced his rights in Ireland and Gascony, 
and received a confirmation of his earldom of 
Cornwall, and the honours of Wallingford and 
Eye, with a sum of money and fresh lands in 
compensation (Fasdera, i. 253-4 ). J ust as his 
first marriage had connected him with the 
baronial opposition, so did his second marriage 
closely bind him to the court, to the Savoy- 
ards, and the unpopular foreign influences. 
Henceforth he was the political ally of his 
brother. His change of policy left room for 
the rise of Simon de Montfort. 

A few years of comparative quiet followed. 
In August 1244 Richard mediated a treaty of 
peace between Henry III and Alexander H 
of Scotland, and immediately after engaged in 
an unsuccessful campaign against Davydd H, 
prince of Wales [q. v.] He carefully admini- 
stered his estates and had much money at 
his disposal. He constantly lent the king 
large sums (Pauli, Geschichte iwi Englandy 
iii. 673). The king gave him the farming of 
the new coinage for twelve years as a means 
of recouping him for his loans to the state. 
In 1247, when the magnates were desirous 
of formulating their continued grievances 
against the king in parliament, Richard be- 
took himself to Cornwall to avoid attending 
the parliament, and thus thwarted the 
barons* plan (Matt. Paris, v. 73). In the 
same year, after the death of Henry Raspe, 
the first anti-king set up by the pope against 
Frederick II, a papal legate was sent to 
Richard offering him the succession of Henry 
Raspe's precarious throne ; but Richard re- 
jected the offer. 

Nevertheless, Frederick II complained that 
Richard was in the hands of the papal party 
(Matt. Paris, iv. 677). In the autumn of 
1247 Richard went on a mission to St. Louis 
of France, who had arranged to sail on crusade 
next year, and wished to restore every man 
his rights before his departure. Richard, it 
was believed, vainly urged the claims of the 
English on Normandy and Poitou. In 12o0 
he again went to France with Peter of Savoy 
[q. v.], as ambassador to prolong the truce 
{Faderaj i. 272). Subsequently he proceeded 
to Lvons, where Innocent IV then held his 
court. The pope received him with defe- 
rence, and long and secret conferences were 
exchanged. It seems probable that Innocent 
sounded Richard as to whether he would ac- 
cept the Sicilian throne (Schirrmacheb,2>*> 
letzten Ilohenstavfen^ p. 42), of which the 
excommunicated emperor had been formally 
deprived. But Richard was not prepared to 
declare openly against his brother- inAaw (ef. 
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Matt. Paris, v. 347). On his way back to 
England Richard paid a second pilgrrimage 
to the shrine of St. Edmund at Pontigny, and 
visited the abbey of Saint-Denis. From the 
latter he bought the priory at Deerhurst in 
Gloucestershire, with its estates, where he 
aimed at building a castle to protect the 
Severn. On 25 April he returned to England 
(Koch, pp. 104-0). 

Kichard*s political attitude was still re- 
garded as doubtful. Though he was essenti- 
ally on his brother's side, the people, mindful 
of his past, still looked up to him for protec- 
tion against the king. Thus, in 1250, the 
Londoners, aggrieved by some aggressions of 
the abbot of Westminster, Richard Crokesley 
[q. v.], took their grievances before the earls 
of Cornwall and Leicester, who successfully 
interceded with Henry (Matt. Paris, v. 128). 
When Heniy III liegan to quarrel with 
Simon of Montfort about the government of 
Gascony, Richard took Leicester's side. But 
Richard, who was still sore about his early 
failures in Gascony, bitterly resented the 
grant of Gascony to his nephew, the future 
Edward I, which finally shattered his hope 
of dominion in Southern France (i6. v. 291, 
313). But in August 1263, when Henry III 
went to Gascony, Richard of Cornwall and 
Queen Eleanor were appointed regents of 
England {ib. v. 383 ; Faedera, i. 291 ; Hoyal 
Letters f ii. 99). After Eleanor, who was but 
regent in name, joined her husband in May 
1254, Richard became sole regent. His main 
care was to furnish the king with supplies. 
In January 1254 a great council met, in 
ivhich Earl Richard declared that, as he was 
more powerful than the other magnates, he 
-was bound to set a good example, and pro- 
mised to equip three hundred knights at his 
own expense (Matt. Paris, v. 424). He 
failed to persuade many nobles to do like- 
wise. He again assembled them after Easter, 
but thev persisted in offering only conditional 
belD (A. V. 440). The regent had to fall 
bacK on plundering the Jews. He also lent 
large sums to Henry from his own resources 
(ib. V. 458). He had a fierce conflict with 
the Londoners, and amerced them severely 
for refusing to appear before him to obtain 
his confirmation of their mayor {Liber de 
Antiquis LeffUtw^ p. 621). 

Henry III returned home at the end 
of 1254, with his financial embarrassments 
greater than ever. Durin g 1 255 and 1 256 the 
long purse of Earl Richard alone enabled him 
to make some show of satisfying his creditors. 
As a pledge for the sums advanced by him, 
Richard received from his brother a grant of 
the royal rights over all the Jews in England. 
This was an enormous addition to his already 



vast resources. But the Jews were already 
reduced to such distress that Richard treated 
them with some consideration, which they 
acknowledged in kind. W^hen his nephew, 
Edward, was unable to make headway against 
his Welsh subjects, he visited his uncle at 
Wallingford, and got four thousand marks 
and sound advice from him (ib. v. 693). 
Richard, courted on every side, assumed a 
lofty and independent attitude. He posed as 
a neutral in the quarrels between the barons 
and the king's foreign favourites (t^. v. 514). 
In the parliament of October 1255, when 
urged by the kinp to set an example of loyalty 
bv granting a liberal aid, he firmly refused. 
\\^hile thus standing proudly above English 

Earties, he received the great opportunity of 
is life — the olfer of the German crown. 
Since his crusade and his redemption of 
Frankish captives Richard had been a per- 
sonage of European importance. He had 
already twice declined tne pope's offer of a 
foreign throne in Sicily and Germany respec- 
tively, owinff to scruples due to his friendship 
for Frederick II. But the latter's death in 
1 250 altered the situation. \V hen, in Novem- 
ber 1252, the papal notary Albert came to 
England, charged to renew Innocent's offer of 
the Sicilian throne, Richard entered into long 
negotiations with him, but, distrusting the 
pope's terms, rejected the offer (Sternfeld, 
Karl ron Anjou als Graf voti Provence, p. 83; 
Ann. Burton J p. 339). Richard was, however, 
annoyed when Henry III during his Gascon 
expedition of 1 254 accept ed the Sici lian throne 
for his son Edmund without asking Richard's 
advice. The death of Henry, Frederick IFs 
son by Isabella of England, in December 
1253, meanwhile loosened the dynastic con- 
nection between England and the empire. In 
May 1254 Conrad IV, Frederick's eldest son, 
died, and his papal rival, William of Hol- 
land, thereupon ruled Germany without a 
rival until his death in January 1256. 
Nearly a year elapsed before a new king of 
the Romans was elected. The German princes 
were divided into partisans of the Hohen- 
staufen and of the pope. Pope Alexander IV, 
who had just succeeded Innocent IV, per- 
ceived that a strong German king, a par- 
tisan of the Hohenstaufen, might well ruin 
papal predominance in Italy as well as Ger- 
many. Henry III watched German affairs 
with no less interest. Now that he was 
pledged to Edmund s Sicilian candidature, 
he was anxious that the next German king 
should not stand in his son's way. It 
was soon felt that Richard's candidature 
would meet manv difficulties. He was 
friendly to the papal policy, and yet no ex- 
treme man, and long closely attached to the 
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Hohenstaufen. Above all, he had plenty of 
money. It is not clear in what quarter 
Kichard's name was first suggested. Ilenrylll 
had in February or March 1250 sent William 
Bonquer to the pope to procure that the next 



Frankfurt to make their election. Admis- 
sion into the town was denied them, but they 
formally elected Richard before the gates. 
The town was held by Arnold of Trier, who 
joined with the Duke of Saxony and the 



king of Grermany should be a friend of £ng- proctor of Ottocar of Bohemia in protesting 
land and the Roman court {Foederaf i. 337 ; against so irregular an election. Ottocar, 
cf. Baucii, p. 140, and Koch, pp. 140-3). ', however, soon declared his adhesion to Ri- 
On 12 June Henry sent a mission, including chard,and thus secured a majority for Richard 
Richard, earl of Gloucester, and John Mansel, of four of the seven electors (Fosdera, i. 353; 
to Germany {Foedera, i. 34^). Meanwhile cf. Schibbmacheb, 2>/« /etz/en JToAen^/at^fji, 
in Germany the count palatine Louis II, the \ p. 460-1). But the electors of Trier, Saxony, 
leader of the Hohenstaufen, was anxious for | and Brandenburg persisted in their opposi- 
a compromise. Conrad, archbishop of Co- ' tion. On 1 April they elected Alfonso of 
logne, already well acquainted with Richard Castile. The election is of great constitu- 
and England, declared himself in Richard's ; tional importance in German history as the 
favour. John of Avesnes, count of Ilainault, ' first occasion on which the seven electors of 
took to England an Invitation from some later history definitely exercise the right of 
German princes. By the end of tlie year choice (cf. Urban IV*s bull dated Civita 
definite engagements were made. On 20 Nov. , Vecchia, 31 Aug. 1263; Buhheb-Fickeb, 
the count palatine signed, at Bacharach, Begesta Ijnperitf v. 992-3 ; Scuibbm acheb, 
the conditions on which he would support Kurfiirsten- College, Busson's DoppelvxOd 
Richards candidature. The count was to j de$ Jahres 1267, and Bauch*s Markgrafen 
marry a daughter of Henry III, who was to Joharm I and Otto III von Brandetiburgf 
bring him a groat marriage portion. Richard Excurs II). 

was to renounce all claims on Sicily, and Richard's electionwas known to Henry IH 
to appear in Germany before midsummer on 17 Jan. (Fadera, i. 353). Then came a 
(BoHMER, WitteUbachiftche liegesten^ p. 27). . letter from Conrad of Cologne (Matt. Pabis, 
On 15 Dec., at Ziindorf, Conrad, archbishop vi. 841). On 30 Jan. Ottocar s emissaries 
of Cologne, formally adopted Richard's can- took to W'allingford their lord's approvaL 
didature. Besides acknowledging the right i King Henry urged his brother to accept the 
and independence of the see of Cologne, I throne. After a show of hesitat ion, Richard 
Richard was to pay eight thousand marks in announced his willingness with an outburst 
instalments for Conrad's vote (Lacomblet, ; of tears, protesting that he was not moved 
Urkundenbuch de^ yiederrheinSj ii. 232-3), by greed or ambition, but by an honest desire 
or three thousand marks in case his election to restore the prosperitv of the empire and 
was not carried. On 26 Dec. Ricliard ac- govern justly and loyally (Matt. Pabis, v. 
cepted these terms in London, and sent 603). tn the well-attended mid-Lent parlia- 
hostages to Arclibishop Conrad (ib. ii. 233). ment he bade adieu to the English barons. 
Henry III also sealed the compact. Richard's Soon afterwards Conrad of Cologne and 
money was now scattered freely over Ger- other German magnates came to London 
many. He sold his woods to increase his and did homage to him (ib, v. 625). On 
means. The Jews, his faithful dependents in 29 April Richard took his departure from 
England, did Richard good service in further- Yarmouth {ib. v. 628). He constituted Fulk 
ing his candidature (Faderay i. 365: Monu- Basset, bishop of London, his proctor for his 
mentn GermanHf>, i^n-iptores^ xvi. 38^^-4). English possessions. 

But Alfonso X of Castile, originally sug- Fifty ships were needed for the transport of 
gested by the citizens of Pisa and Marseilles, himself, his wife Sanchia, and his eldest son 
was now welcomed as a rival candidate by Henry and their attendants. On 1 May they 
the archbishop of Trier. He was even more landed at Dordrecht, and on 17 May, Ascen- 
prodigal of his purse than Hichard (LirxAU, sion Day, Richard and Sanchia were crowned 
pp. 22-4). The French party, afraid of an king and queen at Aachen by Conrad of Co- 
English emperor who had once been count of logne. Richard had broughta new crown and 
Poitou, actively took the side of Alfonso, who insignia from England, which he afterwards 
also secured the Brandenburg and Saxon handed over to the chapter for safe keeping ; 
votes. Ottocar of Bohemia, though nego- some of these jewels may be among the pre- 
tiating with Archbishop Conrad and Richard, sent treasures of the Dom at Aachen. Wnen 
would come to no delinite decision. the festivities were over, grave counsels were 

On 13 Jan. 1257 the archbishop of Cologne, held. It was resolved to take the field 
with the archbishop of Mainz's proxy, and the against Arnold of Trier. With this object 
count palatine, appeared before the walls of Richard moved to Colognfi, where he spent 
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Whitaontide. The citizens were less friendly 
to him than the archbishop. From Cologne 
Richard slowly marched up the Rhine, scatter- 
ing money, grants, and confirmations with a 
lavish hand. The majority of the estates of 
the Lower Rhineland were strongly on his 
aide. The Duke of Brabant was the only 
important exception. But the Upper Rhine- 
land was more divided. His supporters, the 
elector of Mainz and the count palatine, were 
confronted by the elector of Trier and the 
towns of Worms and Speyer, which banded 
together in fierce opposition to Richard. But 
the non-appearance of Alfonso of Castile de- 
prived his partisans of their chance. Richard 
gradually made headway, and bade fair to 
become effective lord of all the Rhineland. 
He made a long stay at Mainz in the summer 
and early autumn (Boumeb-Ficker, iZ^^^^a, 
▼. 997). On 18 Sept. he entered Oppenheim 
in triumph. On 20 Sept. he proceeded south 
to Weissenburg (t^. v. 999). Finding that 
the Germans did not like his large English 
following, he prudently sent them home 
about Michaelmas (Matt. Paris, vi. 653). 
Next year he showed his sympathy with 
England by sending fifty ships laden with 
provisions to relieve a scarcity {ib, iv. 678). 
Before winter set in Richard was again in the 
Lower Rhineland. On 29 Oct. he was at 
Lfi^ge, and on 28 Nov. at Neuss. On 27 Feb. 
1258 he was at Siegburg (Lacomblet, ii. 
243). In April and May 1258 he was again 
at Aachen. He was more at home there than 
anywhere ebe in Germany. The citizens re- 
ceived from him many new privileges (ib, ii. 
238\ The one German building in which 
his nand can be traced is the so-called curia 
of King Richard, which was the town-hall of 
the city until the building of the larger and 
more imposing later town-hall (Miranda, 
pp. 19-28). It still survives in part, and is 
used to keep the local archives. 

In the summer of 1258 Richard made a 
second expedition into the Upper Rhineland. 
John, bishop of Liibeck, writing to that city 
in July {Urkundenbuch der Stadt Liibeck , 
erster Theil, pp. 233-5 ; Bohmer-Ficker, 
Begesta, v. 1000), describes him as orthodox, 
prudent, strenuous, wealthy, well connected, 
energetic, and moderate. His power was at 
length ^nerally acknowledgea throughout 
the Rhineland. Worms and Speyer alone 
held out. About May Richard sent Arch- 
bishop Gerhard of Maiius to try and win 
them over. lie failed, and on 16 June Kichard 
was at Oppenheim collecting an army to march 
against the rebel cities. On 25 July liichard 
made his triumphal entry into Worms, where 
he gave presents and privile^ both to the 
Jews ana Ohristians (' Ann. Wormatienses,' 



p. 60, in PRRTZ, Mon, Oerm, Scriptoresj xvii. 
60; Bohmer-Ficker, Regesta, v. 1001). 
Everywhere the bishops were on his side, 
and the Worms annalist complains that they 
took advantage of the situation to invade the 
liberties of the cities {Ann, Worm. p. 59). 
At last even the archbishop of Trier and 
the Duke of Brabant agreea to submit to 
Richard if Alfonso did not appear in person 
(Matt. Paris, v. 649; Beg€8ta,y. 1002). A 
papal legate joined Richard's train. The 
Italian cities began to acknowledge him. He 
got at least as far as Basel (' Chron. £len- 
hardi ' in Mon. Germ. Script, xvii. 122). 

Richard's power in Germany never reached 
a greater height. But his recognition by 
the Rhineland meant very little, and the rest 
of Germany was quite unaffected by his in- 
fluence. The silence of the German chroniclers 
as to his movements shows how little interest 
was taken in him. Moreover, he was only 
loved because of his money ; and, despite 
strenuous efforts to raise fresh supplies at 
home, his purse was now exhausted (Fcedera^ 
i. 377). At Basel the princes began to desert 
him. On Oct. he was at Speyer, and on 
19 Oct. at Worms (Jiegesta, v. 1003). In 
the winter he suddenly resolved to return 
to England, hoping to get fresh resources. 
The Germans were angry at his departure, 
the English barons feared his coming. Ri- 
chard went home through Cambray, whence 
he reached Arras on 14 Jan. 1259 (Bohmer- 
Ficker, Acta Imperii Selecta, pp. 310-11). 
At Saint-Omer a deputation of English mag- 
nates told him that ne could only be allowed 
to land in England after he had taken an 
oath to observe the provisions of Oxford. 
Even the king advised this step {Royal 
Letters, ii. 132). Richard swore that he 
had no peer in England, and reproached the 
English barons for presumptuously reform- 
ing the realm without consulting him. But 
he promised to take the oath. 

On 27 Jan. 1259 Richard, with his queen 
and younger son Edmund, landed at Dover. 
He was met by Henry III and Archbishop 
Boniface ; but the barons would allow 
neither king to enter Dover Castle. Next 
day he went to Canterbury, where he took, 
in the chapter-house of Christ Church, the 
oath exacted by the barons (Matt. Paris, 
V. 735-6). The Earl of Gloucester, who ad- 
ministered it, was careful to address him 
merely as * Earl of Cornwall.' On 2 Feb. 
the two kings entered London, which was 
richly adorned in their honour. The citizens 
especially welcomed Richard, since his Ger- 
man candidature had opened for them new 
avenues of trade. Kichard was present at 
the parliame4t of 9 Feb. The few German 
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nobles who accompanied him, disgusted to 
find how little reverence and favour he pos- 
sessed in his own country, went back in- 
dignant (Matt. Paris, v. 737). Mean- 
while Richard spent Christmas in Cornwall 
(Wykes, p. 123). His object now was to 
provide money for the expenses of his pro- 
jected journey to be crowned at Ilome. 

Pope Alexander IV, although he had long 
wished well to Richard, was embarrassed on 
every side, and had no wish to offend the 
king of Castile (Ricordano Malespini, in Mu- 
RATOKI, JRerum ItaL Script, viii. 986, and 
' Ann. Salisburg.* in Mon, Qerm, Script, ix. 
794). But by sending a legate to Germany 
he had practically taken Richard's side, and 
was now doing the best he could to further 
his interests. Already in 1258 Milan and all 
the Italian towns allied with the church were 
supportingRichard {Lubecker Urkundenbuch, 
p. 234). xhe Romans chose him senator for 
life. All seemed ready for the coronation 
journey. 

On 18 June 1260 Richard again crossed to 
Germany (WTKE8,p. 124). Between 27 June 
and 8 July he was at Cambray. He was at 
Worms from 20 Aug. to 17 Sept. (Bohmer- 
FiCKER, Begesta, v. 1006-7). He now granted 
the Wetterau to his friend and chamberlain, 
Philip of Falkenstein, and Alsace to Bishop 
Werner of Strassburcf, while patching up an 
old feud between t^at town and Worms 
(Gebauer, pp. 165-71 ; Ann. Jro;7n. pp. 60, 
65). On 4 Oct. he was at Boppara. On 
24 Oct. he was back again in England. 

On 25 May 1261 the death of Alexander IV 
deprived Richard of his best chance of being 
crowned emperor. The new pope, Urban I V, 
soon leant towards Alfonso. Alfonso was 
willing to accept Urban's arbitration. Ri- 
chard's sense of dignity had always pre- 
vented him from submitting his claims to 
the pope's discretion. Urban summoned both 
kings before his court, but Richard put off 
sending a representative, and nothing was 
done. At last, as Richard grew to despair of 
his claims, he agreed to submit to the arbi- 
tration of Clement IV, whom he knew to 
be personally more favourable to him. But 
there were long delays before any direct 
action was taken. A fourth pope, Gregory X, 
at last began to seriously bestir himf*elf about 
the business; but Richard died before any de- 
cision was reached. 

While Richard thus failed to obtain per- 
manent papal recognition, he was almost 
equally unsuccessful in enforcing his claims 
in Germany. During his absence the oppo- 
sition grew. In June 1261 Werner, arch- 
bishop of Mainz since 1259, proposed that 
if he remained longer absent, Conradin, son 



of Conrad IV and grandson of Frederick 11, 
should be appointed king in his stead. On 
21 June 1262 he paid a third yisit to the 
empire (Wtxes, p. 131 ; cf. Liber de Antimdg 
Legibus, p. 50). He travelled throufl^ FUn- 
ders and Brabant to Aachen, where on 
6 Aug. he confirmed to Ottocar of Bohemia 
both his hereditary lands and hb new acqui- 
sitions of Austria and Styria, thus finally 
conciliating the strongest prince of the em:- 
pire (MiBAin)A, p. 13; cf. Gebaueb, pp. 
421 sq.) He was at Frankfurt on 17 Sept. 
He had some difficulty in making peace with 
Werner of Mainz, but his old enemy, Arnold 
of Trier, was now dead, and the new arch- 
bishop of Trier was his friend. Aecompanied 
by Werner, Richard again proceeded south. 
On 16 Oct. he had reached Hagenau, where 
he sought in vain to mediate between the 
citizens of Strassburg and their bishop 
('Bellum Waltherianum ' in Mon, Germ. 
Script, xvii. 113). Later, on 5 Nov., he was 
at Schlettstadt, where he granted a charter 
(Gebaueb, pp. 390-1). lie was back at 
Hainan on 18 Nov., and, after visiting 
Mainz, was at Trier on 23 Jan. 1263. On 
10 Feb. he was again in England. No doubt 
the impossibility of drawing supplies firom 
England accounts for the short duration and 
limited success of his stay {FcBderOy i. 421). 
Richard's brief visits to Germany did not 
withdraw him from English politics. In 
1260 he went to London during Henry's 
absence abroad, and called a parliament for 
25 April (Liber de Antiquis LegibiUf p. 44). 
Late in 1261 he was called in as arbiter to 
decide the important question whether the 
king or the barons had the right to nominate 
sheriffs, and early in 1262 he decided in 
favour of the king (Fcedera, i. 415 ; Royal 
Letters, ii. 198). On 15 July 1263 he se- 
cured a temporary truce after war had 
broken out between king and barons {Lib, 
de Ant. Leg, p. 55). When the conflict 
became inevitable in 1264, King Richard 
warmly took up his brother's side, and v^as 
denounced by the patriotic song-writers 
{Carmen de Bella Lewensi, p. 13; cf. Ria- 
HAiJGER, De Bello, p. 140 n.) In February 
he was at Windsor and Oxford, organising 
resistance in conjunction with his nephew 
Edward. In revenge, in March, the Lon- 
doners plundered and devastated his Isle- 
worth estates, and destroyed his house at 
Westminster (Wykes, pp. 140-1). Before 
Lewes, the barons ofiered a large sum of 
money to Richard if he would procure peace 
(Wtkes, pp. 148-9 ; Weight, Political Songty 
p. 69, Camd. Soc.) But Richard joined Ed- 
ward in urging resistance (Risuanoeb, De 
BellOf p. 30). At the battle of Lewes, Richard 
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commanded jointly with Henry the left of 
the army. In the fierce fight Richard got 
separated from his hrother, and took refuge 
in a mill. He was soon surrounded and forced 
to surrender amid the jeers of the soldiers at 
the sorry plight of Csesar Augustus {Political 
ScmgSf p. 69 ; Chron. Melrose, p. 196). All his 
lands, mcluding the earldom of Cornwall, 
were seized by Simon de Montfort. Richard 
was kept under close custody by Henry de 
Montfort (Wtkes, p. 153), being taken to the 
Tower and thence to his own castle at Wal- 
lingford {Liber de Ant, Leg. p. 63). He was 
finally immured ' minus honeste quam regiam 
deceret honestatem * (Wykes, p. 176) with 
Kis younger son Edmund at Kenilworth. 
When the news of the battle of Evesham 
reached the garrison, the soldiers were for 
murdering him on the spot. After Evesham 
Richard and his son were unconditionally 
released by the younger Simon de Montfort. 
On 9 Sept. 1265 Richard reached Walling- 
ford, where friends and family joyfully cele- 
brated his release. His lands were of course 
restored (cf. WrKBS, p. 179^. Despite the 
hsjrd treatment he haa experienced, Richard 
stiU counselled moderation. In December 
1265 he requited the younger Simon by pro- 
curing for nim decent terms of surrender in 
Axholme and spoke warmly in his behalf be- 
fore the king at Northampton (RisHAifOER, 
C*row.p. 51). In 1266 he joined the legate 
in mediating the surrender at Kenilworth, 
though his name does not occur in the 
Dictum de Kenilworth in which his son 
Heniy is associated with the legate {Select 
Charters f p. 421). He disliked the wild 
schemes of disinheritance and pressed for that 
scheme of redeeming the rebels' lands which 
the Dictum contained (Ann. Waverley, p. 
367). He supplied Henry III with money 
and provisions to enable him to keep on foot 
the army that, in 1267, conquered tne isle of 
Ely (Wtkes, p. 204). In return Henry pe- 
titioned the barons to do something for 
Richard, now loaded with debt {Fnpdera, i. 
466). The Londoners paid him one thousand 
marks compensation for his losses at Isle worth 
{Liber de Ant. Leg. pp. 94-5). I le also helped 
to pacify Llywelyn ab Gruffydd [q. v.] 
{Boyal Letters, ii. 312). When the affairs 
of the realm were finally settled, Richard 
started on his fourth and last visit to Ger- 
many on 4 Aug. 1268. 

Richard now showed great activity in 
maintaining order in Germany. At first he 
stayed at Cambray (Bohmer-Fickeb, Acta 
Imperii Selecta, p. 312). On 22 Sept. he was 
at Aachen {ib. pp. 313-14), and on 15 Dec. 
at Cologne. On 7 March he reached Worms, 
and summoned a diet which met on 14 April. 



Edicts were promulgated declaring a Land- 
friede for the Rhineland and denouncing the 
robber castles and the excessive tolls ot the 
Rhine (Wykes, pp. 222-4; Ann. Worma^ 
tiensiSf p. 68 ; Buhmer-Ficker, Regesta, v. 
1019 ; kon. Germ. Legei<, ii. 381-2). The re- 
sult was increased peace and trade. Richard 
afterwards attended a church council at the 
same place. He spent the latter part of May 
at Frankfurt. On 15 June he married his 
third wife, Beatrice of Falkenstein, at Kaisers- 
lautern, and, after great festivities, reached 
Mainz by 9 July. Thence he proceeded 
to England with his wife, landing at Dover 
on 3 Aug. (Wtkes, p. 225). He was present 
on 13 Oct. at the translation of St. Eaward's 
remains into the new church built by 
Henry HI at Westminster {ib. p. 226), and 
successfully mediated between Earl Gilbert 
of Gloucester and his nephew Edward. 

Richard's health was already declining 
when the great shock came of the murder of 
his eldest son Henry atViterbo by the younger 
Montfort. The young man with his brother 
Edmund had joined their cousin Edward on 
a crusade. Richard procured the removal of 
Henry's body to England, and buried it at his 
own foundation at Hayles. He also recalled 
Edmund, his other son, fearing that he might 
meet a similar fate. In September 1271 
Richard visited Yorkshire, returning to the 
south in the winter. On 1 2 Dec. he reached 
Berkharopstead. The next night he was 
smitten with paralysis of the right side, and 
almost lost his speech and reason. He lingered 
on until 2 April 1272, when he died. His 
body was buried beside his son and second 
wife, Sanchia. at Hayles. His heart was 
buried in the choir of the Franciscan church 
at Oxford {Monastictm, v. 0J)9). 

Richard was the only Englishman who 
attempted to rule the holy Roman empire, 
and the task proved beyond his strength. 
He was at all times bountiful to the 
church, and was the founder of several 
houses of religion, including, in 1256, a con- 
vent of Trinitarian or Mat urine friars at 
Knaresborough in Yorkshire {ib. vi. 1565- 
1567), and in 1266 the Austin nunnery of 
Burnham in Buckinghamshire, with which 
Dugdale has confused a small Benedictine 
nunnery at Brunham or Nun Burnham, east 
of Pocklington in Y'orkshire {Monasticon, vi. 
545-6, cf. iv. 278-9). His greatest founda- 
tion was, however, that of the Cistercian 
abbey of Hayles, near Winchcombe in Glou- 
cestershire. He began the building about 
1246, in fulfilment of the vow he took when 
in danger of shipwreck, and on 9 Nov. 1251 
caused the church to be ceremoniously dedi- 
cated in the presence of the king. The first 
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monks came from his father's foundation at 
Beaulieu. Richard endowed the house libe- 
rally. In 1271, just before his death, the 
church was burnt down; but Edmund of 
Cornwall, Kichard's son and successor, re- 
built it (i^. V. 686-6). By his will Kichard 



important, as the chancellor accompanied 
Edward ; but the three years of the King's 
absence were uneventful. In 1297 Edmund 
became councillor to the young Prince of 
Wales. He died on 1 Oct. 1300, having 
married Margaret, daughter of Kichard de 



established a college of secular priests at Ox- | Clare, eighth earl of Clare and seventh earl 
ford to pray for the repose of his soul. But I of Gloucester [q. v.] He left no issue, and 
Edmund thought he would better further his ' 
father's desire by converting this into the new 
Cistercian abbey of Rewley, just outside Ox- 
ford {id. V. 697-701). 

Richard was thrice married. All his wives 
are described as very beautiful. By his first 
wife, Isabella, daughter of William Marshal 
the regent, and widow of Gilbert of Clare, 



the earldom became extinct. 

[The oldest modem life of Richard is J. P. 
voD Gundling's Geschichten und Thaten Kaiser 
Richard's (Berlin, 1719). G. C. Gebaner's Leben 
und denckwiirdige Thaten Herrn Richards er- 
wahlt^ii romischen Knysers (Leipzig, 1744) is 
still of use for its fulness and the documents 
printed in it. A. Lipkau*s Do Richardo comite 



earl of Gloucester, whom he married on CorDubise electo coronato Rege Romano (1865) 

30 March 1231 at Marlow, he had: 1. John, is a rather thin Konigsberg inaugural disserta- 

born 31 Jan., died 22 Sept. 1232, and buried tion, of which only thirty-two pages have been 

at Heading (-47IM. Tewkeslnin/,'p. S9); 2. Isa- printed. Dr. Hugo Koch's Richard von Com- 
bella, born September 1233, died October | wall. ersterTheil (1209-1267), Strassburg, 1888, 

12;^, and also buried at Reading (tb, p. 93) ; »» careful and almost exhaustive up to Richard's 

3. Henry, bom 1 Nov. 1235 at Ilayles [see coronation, though sometimes failing to disen- 

ilENRY OF Almainb]; 4. Nicholas, who died ^""^^f ^^«, biogniphy from general history, and 

a few davs after his birth at li.rkhamstead, ^T^^^ ^k'"''k'!1L^^ ""f i^'^ Z -"^If 
1 i."! • i.1. u vr T u n J- J matters. The biography of Richard in the 
and cost hismother her life. Isabella died Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (xxviii. 412- 
on 10 Jan 1240, and was buried at Beaulieu ^^^^ ^^ j. Schirrmacher is too brief to be of 
(i6. pp. 113-14). Her heart was deposited at ^i^^^ Richard's German career and the oon- 
Tewkesbury amongher farst husband s family, stitutional problems involved in his election have 
By his second wife, Sanchia of Provence, been much written about in Germany. Among 
wnom he married on 23 Nov. 1242, Richard older monographs may be mentioned Zentgrav 
had two sons : the elder, born in July 1246, De Interregno imperii Germanici (Wittenl^rgr 
died on 15 Aug. (Matt. Paris, iv. 568-9) ; 1668), and Schwartz's Dissertatio de Interregno 
the second, born after Christmas 1250, was (Jena, 1714). Among recent monographs upon 
baptised Edmund (see below) by Archbishop special points may be mentioned A. Busson's Die 
Boniface in honour of Richard's earlv friend, Doppelwahl dos Jahres 1257 (Munstor, 1866) ; 
St. Edmund of Canterburv (ib. v. 94). ^. di Miranda's Richard von Comwallis und sein 
By Beatrice of Falkenstein Richard left no },^^^^\*°r T Kronungsstadt -^chen, Bonn, 
issue (Wykes, pp. 224-225; Gebauer, pp. 1880; A. Bauchs Die Initiative zurWahlRicl^^ 
o-i uaiec o.i\ <** jr -J / /» / ' i rf- von Cornwall zum romischen Konig, printed jis 
2o4-8,615-32). ^ajid^ord (Oenealoff tea I ^^^^ an appendix to his book on Die Mark^fenJohann 
fory p. 99) says that Richard was a so father j ^^^^^to III von Brandenburg i? ihren Bezie- 
of three natural children : 1. Richard^ an- ^^0^^^ ^um Reich, 1220-1267 (Breslau, 1886), 
cestor of the knightly families of the Com- and Schirrmacher's Kurfiirst^n CoUeg. A soli- 
walls called barons ot Burford in Shropshire, tary and short English monograph is F. P. 
and of those of Berington in Herefordshire ; Weber's Richard, earl of Cornwall, and his Coins 
2. Walter, who received a grant of land from as King of the Romans, London, 1893, reprinted 
his brother Edmund ; 3. Isabel, who married from the Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd ser. xiii. 
Maurice of Berkeley. 273-81. Amon^ the general histories which 
Edmxtnd, seconi Earl of Cobnivall specially deal with Richard may be mentioned 
(1250-1300), was knighted and invested l*auli's Englische Geschichte, excellent for both 
with the earldom bv Henry III on 13 Oct. i^^ English and German sides of his areer, 
1272. On Henry's death next mouth he was Lorenz s Deutsche Geschichte im 13" und 14- 
named joint guardian of the realm, but his J^hfhundert, F. Schirrmacher s Die letzten 
««c,:*:^« o«««ro 4^^ !.««« i^««« i,/^».>Jo»^ ««^ Hohenstauton, especially bk. in. ch. iii. and tii. 
position seems to have been honorary, and ^^,^^^.3 German acts are calendared in J. P. 
the 
Y 




[q. ^ . , . _ __.. , ,. 

joint lieutenant of the realm. When fidward acts of Richard in tliis edition are in vol. v. pp. 

went to Gascony in May 1286, Edmund was 988-1024, and pp. 1733-1774. More important 

made guardian and lieutenant of England, documents are printed in full in Bohmer-Ficker^s 

On this occasion his functions were more Acta Imperii Selecta, pp. 307-15 (Innibrn^ 
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1870); Bohmar- Will's Regesta Archiepiscoporum 
Mognntinensiam, vol. ii; Lacomblet's Urkun- 
deabneh far die Geschichte des Niederrheins, 
ToL ii. ; Bohmer 8 Wittelsbachische Kegesten ; 
Regesten der lYalzgrafen, pu))li8hed by Badische 
Historische Commission ; Kymer's Foedera, vol. 
i. ; Rot, Liu CIaus.; Shirley's Royal Letters 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Matthew Paris's Hist. Major, 
Annales Monastici, Flores Historiaruni. Kish- 
anger (all in Rolls Ser.) ; Liber do Antiquis 
Legibns, Wri^jht's Political Songs, and Rish- 
anger's De Bello (the last throe in Camden Soc.) ; 
Diigdale's Monasticon, vols. iv. v. vi.; Dugdalo's 
Baronage, i. 761-6; Sandford's Genealogical His- 
tory, pp. 95-100 ; Doyle's Official Baronage, i. 
436-7; Raynaldi Annales Ecclesiastici ; the 
French and German chroniclers quoted from 
Bonqaet and Pertz are referred to in the text; 
the chief passages of the English writers dealing 
with Richard are conveniently excerpted by Pauli 
and Liebermann in Pertz's Mon. Germ. vols, 
xxrii. and xxviii. Among the literary com- 
memorations of Richard may be mentioned 
Chapman's curious 'Tragedy of Alphonsus, Em- 
peror of Germany/ which makes Alfonso actually 
reign in Germ»«ny until his tyranny leads to his 
murder, and Richard becomes his successor. It 
has been elaborately edited by Dr. Elze in 1867.1 

T. F. T. 

RICHARD, Eabl of Cambridge (d. 
141 5), was second son of Edmund of Langley, 
first duke of York [see Langlet, Edmund 
db], by Isabel of Castile. Ilia godfather 
was Richard II. In early life he was called 
Richard of Coningsburgh, and was presum- 
ably bom at that place (Duodale, Monast. 
AngL vi. 365). In April-May 1403 he 
was employed in the Welsh war, and on 
9 May was at Hereford, whence he wrote 
complaining that he could ^et no pay for 
his men (Nicolas, Proc. Prtvy Council , ii. 
69). In the following year he was still on the 
same service at Hereford, and on 26 June 
was summoned to join the Prince of Wales 
at Worcester {ib, i. 224, 230, 232). He is 
mentioned among those who were sum- 
moned to the council in 1405 (i*. ii. 98). On 
26 June 1406 he was knighted, and soon 
afterwards was appointed one of the escort 
for the kin^*s daughter Philippa, then going 
to be mamed to £ric of Denmark. He left 
London on 7 Aug., joined the king at Lynn, 
and about the end of the month sailed from 
that port. Philippa was married at Lund 
on 28 Oct., and Richard returned to Eng- 
land in time to reach London by 4 Dec. 
( Wtlie, JJm^ JJifwry /r, ii. 446-51 ; jRedera, 
yiii. 443,447-8 ; Nicolas, Proc, Privy Councily 
i. 294). He was created Earl of Cambridge, 
a title formerly held by his father, by Henry V 
on 1 May 1414. Richard had married Anne, 
daughter of Roger (VI) de Mortimer, and 
granddaughter of Lionel, duke of Clarence. 



This connection now led him to become 
the centre of a nlot for placing his wife's 
brother, Edmund, earl of March, on the 
throne. Richard's chief fellow-conspirators 
were Henry, lord de Scrope of ^lasham, 
and Sir Thomas Grey of Ileton. Scrope's 
wife Johanna had been tlie second wife of 
Richard's father, Edmund of Langley. The 
scheme was of north-country origin. It in- 
cluded a plan for the restoration of the heir 
of the Percys, and for the raising of a revolt 
in Wales. It was, in fact, a revival of the 
I old alliance of the Percys, Mortimers, and 
■ Glendower. If Edmund Mortimer would not 
I take part in the scheme, it was intended to 
, bring in the pseudo-Richard II from Scotland. 
: The plot was to take effect after the king's 
' departure to France, and some authorities 
suggest that the conspirators were actually 
i bribed by the French (Walsinoham, Hist. 
: AnyL ii. 306 ; Gesta Henrici, p. 1 /i.) In July 
I 141 5, when the king was at Southampton, pre- 
, paring to sail for France, the plot was re- 
I vealed to Mortimer. Mortimer declared that 
j such a matter needed time for consideration, 
' but on the following morning revealed the 
conspiracy to the king. The conspirators 
were at once arrested, and on 21 July a 
commission was appointed for their trial. 
On 2 Aug. they were brought before a jury 
of the county at Southampton, and adjudged 
guilty. Grey was at once executed, but 
Scrope and Richard of Cambridge, being 
peers, were remanded. On 5 Aug. they were 
accordingly brought before a court of peers, 
under Thomas of Clarence. The court, after 
examining the record of the previous trial, 
adjudged them both to death, and they were 
executed on the same day. Richard, before 
his death, addref»sed two pitiable letters to 
the king. In the first he acknowledged his 
guilt ; in the second, written probablv after 
the first trial, he begged for mercy (Ellis, 
Original Letters, i. 44-5). Richard's attainder 
was confirmed by parliament in November 
1415 ; it was reversed in the first parliament 
of Edward IV in 1461 (HolU of Parliament ^ 
iv. 09, V. 486). Richard was * a weak, im- 
grateful man ' (Stubbs, Constitutional His- 
torVf iii. 87). By Anne Mortimer he was 
father of Richard, duke of York, and grand- 
father of Edward IV, and of Isabel, wife of 
Henry Bourchier, earl of Essex [q. v.] After 
Anne's death he married Maud, daughter of 
Thomas, lord Clifford. There is a portrait of 
Richard in Harlcian MS. 5805, from a stained 
window of contemporary date in Christ 
Church, Canterbury ; it is engraved in Doyle's 
' Official Baronage. 

[WaUingham'fl Hist. Angl. ii. 305-6 ; Gesta 
HenriciQuinti, pp. 10-1 1 (Engl. Hist. See.); Mon- 
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strelet's Chronic^ues, p. 366. ed. Bachon ; Rolls 
of Parliament, iv. 64-6 ; Rymer's Foedera, ix. 
300-1 ; Forty-fourth Report of the Deputy- 
keeper, pp. 579-94 ; Ramsay's Lancaster and 
York; Dugdale's Baronage, ii. 168; Doyle's 
Official Baronage, i. 294 ; other authorities 
quoted.] C. L. K. 

RICHARD, Duke of York (1411-1460), 
was the only son of Richard of Conisborough, 
earl of Cambridge {d. 1415) [q. v.], by his first 
wife, Anne Mortimer, sister of Edmund, earl 
of March. He was descended from Edward III 
by both parents ; for his father was second 
son of Edmund of Langlev, first duke of 
York [q. v.], Edward IIFs fifth son ; while 
his mother was a daughter of Roger Morti- 
mer (VI), fourth earl of March [q. v.], himself 
grandson of Lionel, duke of ularence, Ed- 
ward Ill's third son. Lionel's daughter and 
heiress, Philippa, married Edmund Morti- 
mer (II), third earl of March. The latter s 
grandson, Edmund Mortimer (the uncle of 
the subject of this notice), succeeded to the 
earldom as fifth earl of March in due course, 
and would have succeeded to the crown after 
Richard II but for the usurpation of Henry I V. 
In 1425 he died childless, and his immense pos- 
sessions and prospective claim to the crown 
descended to Richard, his sister's son [see 
Mortimer, Edmund (IV) db, 1391-1425]. 

By the inquisitions, taken on the lands of 
this Edmund, although there is some dis- 
agpreement in the findings in different coun- 
ties (Inquisit tones post mortem^ 3 Hen. VI, 
No. 32), it would appear that Richard was 
bom on St. Matthew's day (21 Sept.) 1411. 
Being still in his fourteenth year in 1425, 
when his uncle died, he was the king's ward. 
His uncle's lands lay in almost every county, 
from the English Channel to Yorkshire ; 
and besides this great inheritance, notwith- 
standing his father's attainder, he could 
claim the entailed lands of the earldom of 
Cambridge, and had already succeeded to 
the dukedom of York, on the death of his 
father's brother Edward, who fell at Agin- 
court [see Plantagenet, Edward, second 
Duke of York]. Thus he was heir to vast 
estates through no fewer than three distinct 
lines. Nor was even this all ; for the earl- 
dom of Ulster, which Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
had acquired by marriage, had descended, like 
that of March, to the house of Mortimer. 

During his boyhood under Henry V, Ri- 
chard was placed under the charge of Robert 
Waterton. In the early years of Henry VI's 
reign Ralph Neville, first earl of Westmorland 
fq. v.], obtained a grant of his wardship. On 
Whitsunday (19 May) 1420 he was knighted 
at Leicester by the young king Henry VI. In 
the spring of 1428 the duke received a sum- 



mons to attend the royal household. In Ja- 
nuary 1430, though stiU a minor, he was ap- 
point-ed constable of England, in the Duke of 
Bedford's absence, for a trial by battle, which 
was to take place at Smithfield. On 23 April 
he accompanied Henry VI to France, with 
twelve lances and thirty-six bowmen in the 
king's wages. He was still with the king in 
France in August 1431, when six hundred 
marks were granted to him out of his own 
lands as a reward for one jear s labour and ex- 
penses in the king's service. No doubt he re- 
turned with the king in February 1432. In the 
spring of that year he petitioned parliament 
for livery of his lands on the ground that, by 
some of the inouisitions taken on the death 
of the Earl of march, he was already of full 
age ; and he was allowed to enter on pos- 
session of his estates on finding security 
that he would pay in five years 979/. 7«. 2^ 
to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, who luid 
a lease of his Welsh lands from the crown, 
and one thousand marks to the king. On 
20 Nov. following he procured a warrant 
from the privy council for a special liveiy of 
the jointure and other lands of his aunt, 
Anne, countess of March. Still there were 
the Irish estates to be looked after, and 
about two years after this he must have gone 
over to Ireland to take possession of them. 
In April and May 1434 he took part in a 
great council at Westminster. On 8 Aug. 
1435 he received a pardon under the great 
seal of Ireland for intrusion without royal 
license on the lands of Edmund (late earl 
of March and Ulster), and those which Ed- 
mund's widow, the Countess Anne, had held 
in dower. In this document he is described 
as duke of York, earl of March and Ulster, 
and lord of Wigmore, Clare, Trim, and C m- 
naught (^Patent Holl^ Ireland, 13 Hen. VI, 
No. 81). In January 1436 he was designated 
to supply the i)lace in France of the regent 
Bedford, who had died at Rouen in Septem- 
ber. He was to be called lieutenant-general 
and governor of the kingdom of France and 
duchy of Normandy. On 20 Feb. a grant 
was made to him under the great seal for 
ten years of the liberty of Trim in Ireland, 
which had belonged to Joan, wife of lloger 
Mortimer, the first earl of March [q. v.], and 
should have remained hers after his attainder 
in Edward Ill's reign, but had been confis- 
cated with her husband's property (ib. 14 
Hen. VI, pt. i. m. 6). 

It was not till 24 May that Richard form- 
ally agreed by indenture to serve the king in 
France for one year, when the wages of the 
second (quarter for himself and his retinue 
were paid to him in advance, his own being 
13tf. 4td, a day (Devon, Issue Boll, pp. 428-9), 
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and he only landed near Harfleur in June, 
some weeks after Paris had been recovered 
bythe French. They had just before recovered 
great part of Normandy, and the Duke of 
Burgundy had not only gone over to their side, 
but waslay ingsiege to Calais. York succeeded 
in recovering Fecamp and some others of the 
captured places in Normandy. But the diffi- 
culties of his position increased as time "went 
on, and in 1437 he insisted on being recalled, 
notwithstanding urgent letters from the coun- 
cil asking him to prolong his stay beyond the 
terms of his agreement. The war was drain- 
ing the pockets of everybody. York himself 
had advanced 1160 marks for it, which was 
not duly repaid, and the taxation of the con- 
quered country could be carried no further. 
Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick 
[q. v.], who was appointed to succeed him 
aa lieutenant-general, crossed the Channel on 
29 Aug., and York returned later in the vear. 
In February 1438 the privy council, with the 
king's assent, offered nim some of the royal 
jewels in pawn for the loan that he had ad- 
Tanced for the war, repayment of which had 
been long overdue. It was probably in the 
course of this year that he married Cicely, 
daughter of Ralph Neville, first earl of West- 
morland [q. v.] ; the eldest child of their large 
family, Eaward (afterwards Edward IV), 
was bom in August 1439. 

On 30 April 1439 Warwick died at Rouen, 
and the chief command in France devolved 
for a time on John Beaufort, earl (and after- 
wards duke) of Somerset fq. v.]» * nephew of 
Cardinal Beaufort. But York was again ap- 
pointed the king*s lieutenant on 2 July 1440. 
Owing, however, in all probability, to the dis- 

Sutes between the carainal and Humphrey, 
uke of Gloucester, to whose party York be- 
longed, nearly a year passed away before he 
croMed to France. He insisted on his own 
conditions. His term of office was to be five 
years, the king agreeing to grant him 20,000/. a 
year from the second year, out of the revenues 
of England, for defence of the English con- 
quests in France; besides which he demanded 
tnirty-six thousand francs for his own house- 
hold, which was twelve thousand francs 
less than the Duke of Bedford had, but six 
thousand more than Warwick's allowance. 
One great difficulty that he foresaw was from j 
the number of posts that had been granted 
away in reversion, and he demanded that he I 
should have the power to appoint efficient | 
men without regard to such claims. 1 

During this last stay in England he ob- I 
tained letters from the king (18 Jan. 1440) I 
to the sherifTs of Northumberland and York- 
shire to remove the armed forces from Barnard i 
Castle and the manor of Gayneford, and de- 1 
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liver these places to the custody of himself, 
the Earl of Salisbury, and others, during the 
minority of Henry de Beauchamp, the Earl 
of Warwick's son and heir {Patent Rollj 
18 Hen. VI, pt. ii. m. 25 d ; cf. royal letter of 
12 May 1441, misdated 1438 in STEVEN80N,ii. 
438 ; Collections of a London Citizen^ Camden 
Soc. p. 183 ; Privy Council Proceedings, v. 142, 
145-6). At length, in June 1441, when the 
continued success of the French had plunged 
the English council at Rouen into despair, 
York landed at Harfleur, and, joining Talbot, 
relieved Pontoise in July, lie failed to pro- 
voke Charles VII to a pitched battle, and, 
being unable to feed his men in the country, 
returned to Rouen on I Aug. The English 
hold on Normandy was irreparably shaken. 

In 1442 the French succeeded in recover- 
ing the greater part of Guienne, and York 
received a commission to treat on 9 Sept. 
He also made efforts for a renewal of the old 
understanding with Burgundy, the duchess 
negotiating with him in behalf of her husband ; 
and after much communication with the go- 
vernment at home, he concluded a truce with 
the duke through her agency on 23 April 
1443. The council at home, however, ap- 
pointed Somerset, who was now raised to 
the dignity of duke, lieutenant and captain- 
general of Guienne. They intimated to York 
that there was no intention in this to inter- 
fere with his authority, and asked him to 
' take patience ' for a time as to his demand 
for the stipulated 20,000/. to be sent over to 
him, considering the great charges the king 
had incurred in setting forth a new army 
under Somerset. York sent over the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and others to demand fuller ex- 
planations. Somerset explained to the coun- 
cil that he would attempt nothing to York's 
* disworship.* He crossed to Cherbourg in 
August with a much larger force than had 
been placed at the command of York, the 
money for which was advanced by his rich 
uncle, Cardinal Beaufort. Passing through 
the confines of Brittany, he, to the great dis- 
gust of York, pillaged La Guerche, a town 
of the friendly Duke of Brittany, and thereby 
incurred a severe reprimand from the home 
government ; then, after wasting two months 
in an ineffectual siege, Somerset returned to 
England, where he died next year. 

On 18 March 1445 York met Margaret of 
Anjou at Pontoise, and conducted her to the 
coast on her way to England to be married 
to Henry VI. He himself was in corre- 
spondence with Charles VII for the marriage 
or his own eldest son, Edward [see Ed- 
ward IV], to whom Charles oftered nis infant 
daughter, Madeleine, though York would 
have preferred her elder sister, Jeanne. The 
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correspondence lasted the whole year; to- 
wards the close of it York was recalled to 
England, on the pretext, though his five years* 
term had in fact expired, that his presence was 
wanted in a coming parliament. No parlia- 
ment, however, assembled until 10 Feb. 1447, 
when he was present at the opening of parlia- 
ment at Bury. On 25 May lie attended the 
council at Westminster Palace at which Suf- 
folk was exonerated from blame for the cession 
of Anjou and Maine. Meanwhile he received 
several grants from the crown. On 18 Oct. 
1446 the castle and lordship of Hadleigh in 
Essex were conferred upon him (^Patent Roll^ 
26 Hen. VI, pt.ii.m. 8); and on the 26th he had 
a life grant of the abbey and town of Walt- 
ham. On 25 Feb. 1447 he had a grant of the 
manor of Great Wratting in Suffolk, of which 
Duke Humphrey had died owner j ust two days 
before, on the ground that it was his own 
ancient inheritance {ib. m. 37). On 14 July 
he was appointed steward and j ustice itinerant 
of all the royal forests south of Trent. 

On 29 Sept. 1447 he was * retained * in the 
king's service as liis lieutenant in Ireland for 
ten years. Ilis formal appointment, however, 
was only dated 9 Dec. {Patent^ 26 Hen. VI, 
pt. ii. m. 3). Ireland was a convenient place 
of banishment. York delayed his departure 
for more than a year and a half. Before going 
he insisted, among other things, that during 
his tenure of office he should receive all the 
king's revenues there without giving any 
account of them, and that he should further 
have out of England four tliousand marks 
for tlie first year, of whicli 2,000/. should be 
paid in advance, and for the other nine years 
2,000/. a year. At length he landed at Howth 
on 6 July 1449, and his arrival was hailed 
with enthusiasm. The chieftains came in 
' and gave him as many beeves for the use 
of his kitchen as it pleased him to demand ' 
(Annals of the Four Masters^ iv. 965; cf. 
Cott. MS. Titus B. xi. 21). He afterwards 
made a successful expedition into O'Byrne's 
country, compelling that chieftain to swear 
allegiance and promise to learn English. 

On 16 Oct. he opened a parliament at 
Dublin at which some important acts were 
passed. On 24 April 1450 lie held another 
at Drogheda, in which further useful mea- 
sures were passed. On 15 June he wrote to 
his brother-in-law, the p]arl of Salisbury, 
that MacGeoghegan, one of the Irish chiefs 
who had submitted, with three or four others 
and a number of English rebels, had again 
revolted and burned his town of Rathmore 
in Meath. He urged that the king's pay- 
ment should be hastened to enable him to 
quell these disturbances, otherwise he could 
not keep the land in subjection, and would 



be obliged to come oyer and live in Ensland 
on his 'poor livelihood/ But the home 
government, troubled at that very time with 
Cade's rebellion, was in no condition to send 
him money. 

York was at Trim as late as 26 Aug. {Some 
Notices of the Outlet ^c, of Trim, by R. 
Butler, dean of Clonmacnoise, p. 79, 3rd 
edit. 1854), but immediately afterwards 
crossed to Wales and landed at Beaumaris, 
in spite of orders to prevent his being even 
revictualled. He was denounced as a traitor 
responsible for recent disturbances, and gangs 
of men were set to wavlay him in Cheshire 
and on the way to IjonJon. He gathered his 
retainers on the W^elsh marches, and wrote 
to friends in England to meet him on the 
way. William Tresham [q. v.], speaker of the 
last parliament, who set out to join him in 
Northamptonshire, was waylaid and mur- 
dered, and Sir Thomas Hoo, who met with 
him in approaching St. Albans, was attacked 
by a body of western men. He, however, 
continued his progress, accompanied by fr)ur 
thousand armed men, till he came to the 
royal presence, and at the last * beat down 
the spears and walls * in the king*s chamber 
before he could secure an audience. W^hen 
he saw the king he simply petitioned for 
justice and impartial execution of the laws, 
complaining of the attempts made to seize 
him. Henry excused the measures taken 
against him, but acknowledged that he had 
acted like a true subject, and said that he 
would not have wished him opposed. He 
also agreed to appoint a new council, in 
which York shoulu be included. The duke 
about the same time seized two members of 
the old council, Lord Dudley and the abbot 
of St. Peter's, Gloucester, together with the 
keeper of the king*s bench, and sent them 
prisoners to his own castle of Ludlow (Stow, 
Chronicle f p. 392). Edmund Beaufort, second 
duke of Somerset [q. v.], a brother of the in- 
competent general who had been associated 
with York in France, meanwhile had come 
over from that countrv, where he had held 
command since 1448 with disastrous results 
to English predominance. York, in view of 
a parliament which had been summoned to 
meet on 6 Nov., arranged with his wife's 
nephew, the Duke of Norfolk, at Bury, 
on 16 Oct., who should be knights of the 
shire for Norfolk. In parliament, where the 
chief lords had armed men in attendance, 
disputes between York and Somerset ran 
high, and on 1 Dec. the latter was arrested. 
His house and those of other court favourites 
were robbed, but one of the rioters was be- 
headed in Cheapside, and York, riding 
through the city, proclaimed that summary 
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justice would be done on any who committed 
like outrages. The day following the king 
himself rode from Westminster through 
London with York and other lords in great 
array. 

Though the commons petitioned for Somer- 
set's remoyal, he was soon after Christmas 
made by the king captain of Calais, and 
exercisecl the highest influence. York mean- 
while, on 14 Dec., received a commission to 
try Cade*8 followers in Kent and Sussex. 
But the king himself, accompanied by Somer- 
set, saw the final proceedings at Canterbury 
and Rochester in February, when a * harvest 
of heads/ as the Kentish people called it, 
was sent up and placed on London Bridge. 
The treason imputed to the sufferers was 
* talking against the king, having more favour 
unto the Duke of York.* They doubtless 
thought like Young, member for Bristol, 
who, in this session of parliament, was 
lodged in the Tower for proposing that, as 
the king and queen were childless, York 
should be declared heir to the crown. 

In the summer of 1451 Somerset stood 
as high in the kind's favour as ever, and was 
continually poisoning his ear with tales that 
Y'ork was a traitor. York wrote to the king 
from Ludlow, on 9 Jan. 1452, a letter stating 
that he had called the bearers, the bishop of 
Hereford and his cousin the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, to hear a solemn declaration of his 
loyalty, which he was ready to confirm by 
oath in the presence of the king himself. 
On 3 Feb., however, he wrote to the town 
of Shrewsbury, desiring them to provide 
men when he should call for them, as it was 
clear that Somerset, who had already caused 
the loss both of Normandy and Guienne, and 
even imperilled the safety of Calais, was using 
his influence with the king to procure his 
ruin. 'About Shrovetide' he, with the Earl 
of Devonshire and Lord Cobham, sent a 
herald to London for permission to pass 
through the city, which was refused. They 
accordingly crossed the Thames by Kings- 
ton Bridge, and took up a position at Dart- 
ford on 1 March. They seem to have had 
with them a body of field artillery, and 
seven ships on the river were filled with 
their baggage, while a royal army, which 
bad marched through London against them, 
encamped upon Blackheath. Bishop Wayn- 
flete and some others from the council were 
sent to know the duke*8 demands. York 
protest-ed he had no ill intentions against 
the king, but insisted that Somerset should 
be committed to custody till he should 
answer the accusations he was prepared to 
bring against him. To this the king con- 
sented, and York ordered the dismissal of 



his men, and repaired to the king's tent un- 
armed. But there he found Somerset still 
about the king, so that he himself was 
virtually a prisoner. 

The council, however, without preferring 
any distinct charge against him, were content 
to let him go on his making a solemn oath 
at St. Paul's never to do anything henceforth 
against the king, or gather people except 
with the king's license or for his own defence. 
On Good Friday, 7 April, the king proclaimed 
a general pardon to all who would apply for 
patents under the great seal, and York and 
some thousands of others took advantage of 
the privilege shortly afterwards. With the 
same peaceful object, doubtless, the king 
went a progress into the west in summer, 
and visited York at Ludlow on 12 Aug. 
On 18 Dec. following the duke, then at 
Fotheringhay, pledged some jewels to Sir 
John Fastolf for a sum of 4i\7l., to be re- 
paid at midsummer. 

Apparently he was not called to council 
again till October next year. The parlia- 
ment which met at Reading in the spring of 
1453 passed an act to quash the indictments 
found * under the tjrranny ' of Jack Cade's 
rebellion, and attainted York's friend, Sir 
William Oldhall, as a fomenter of those dis- 
turbances. But in the summer the king fell 
ill at Clarendon, and remained in an imbecile 
condition for a year and a half. On 13 Oct., 
after eight years of barrenness, the queen bore 
him a child. On the 24th it was ielt neces- 
sary to summon a great council, and York's 
friends insisted that he should not be left 
out. When it met, on 21 Nov., the duke 
complained that other old councillors of the 
king had been distinctly warned not to give 
attendance, and the lords present unani- 
mously agreed that there should be no such 
warnings in future. This resolution was 
afterwards (6 Dec), at the duke's instance, 
attested under the great seal. A bill of 
articles by the Duke of Norfolk was pre- 
sented against Somerset in the council, de- 
manding that his conduct in France should 
be investigated according to the laws of 
France, and his conduct in England accord- 
ing to those of England, by special commis- 
sions. Shortly before Christmas he was sent 
to the Tower. 

During the king's illness and the pmroga- 
ticm of parliament, which did not meet again 
till 11 Feb. 1454, the queen <lemanded the 
whole government of the realm and the ap- 
pointment of the chief officers of state. Her 
friends all over the country were preparing 
for a struggle. Among them was Thomas 
Thorpe [q. v.], speaker of the commons, who 
was one of the barons of the exchequer. 
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Against him York, having a private com- 
plain t^ obtained damages of 1,000/. for tres- 
pass, on which he was committed to the 
Fleet. On the reassembling of parliament 
at Reading, on 11 Feb. 1454, it was again ad- 
journed to the 14th, to meet at Westminster, 
a commission being given to York on the 
ISth to hold it in the king's name. 

On 19 March the commons petitioned for 
the appointment of a governing council. 
On the 22nd Cardinal Kemp died, and the 
see of Canterbury and the chancellorship 
were both left vacant. On the 23rd twelve 
lords were deputed to wait on the king at 
Windsor, to see if any communication were 
possible on public affairs. They reported that 
the king understood nothing whatever. The 
lords then, on 27 March, elected the Duke 
of York protector and defender of the king- 
dom. The duke accepted the office under 
protest that he did so only as a matter of duty, 
requesting that they would notify his excuse 
to the king whenever he was restored to 
health. He also demanded that the terms 
on which he was to act should be distinctly 
specified, and his formal appointment was 
made by patent on 3 April. He appointed his 
brother-in-law, Kichard, earl of Salisbury', 
lord chancellor. His enemies the Duke of 
Exet«r and Lord Egremont soon after raised 
men in the north, and York had to go thither 
in May to suppress disturbances. He made a 
most satisfactory expedition, staying some | 
time at York, and returned to Ix)ndon in the i 
beginning of July. The Duke of Exeter mean- 
while had come up incognito, and taken 
sanctuary at Westminster, from which he 
was removed by the council and committed 
to the custody of York, who again went 
northward with him, and placed him in 
Pomfret Castle. On 18 July York was ap- 
pointed captain of Calais for seven years m 
Slace of Somerset. A question arose the same 
ay in n great council whether the latter, who 
had not yet been tried, should be liberated 
on bail. York only insisted that the opinion 
of the judges should be taken ; and the result 
was tliat Somerset was left in prison. On the 
19th York was appointed keeper of the king's 
mines in Devonshire and Cornwall for ten 
years from the preceding Easter {Patent 
'Roll, 32 Hen. VT, m. 9). On 1 Dec, owing 
to the death of his deputy in Ireland, Sir Ed- 
ward Fitzeust;ice, he obtained a confirmation 
of his own original appointment as lieutenant 
of Ireland for ten years (Patent , i^ Hen. VI, . 
pt. i. m. 14). 

At Christmas the king recovered from his 
long illness, and after the new year (1455) 
he was capable of attending to business. 
On 9 Feb. apparently, York's protector- 



ship was revoked. On the 5th four of the 
council became bail for Somerset, who, on 
4 March, at a council before the king at 
Greenwich at which York was present, 
complained of his long imprisonment; he 
offered, if any one would accuse him, to de- 
fend himself like a true knight. The king 
replied that he was assured of his loyalty, 
and his bail was discharged, he and York 
being both bound in recognisances of twenty 
thousand marks to abide the award of eight 
other councillors in the matters in dispute 
between them. Then on the 6th the govern- 
ment of Calais was taken from York and 
given to Somerset; on the 7th the great 
seal was taken from Salisbury' and given to 
Archbishop Bourchier; on the 19th the 
Duke of Exeter was sent for from Pomfret 
Castle. Everything was to be reversed. A 
council was called at Westminster, to which 
York and his friends were not invited ; and 
another was summoned to meet at Leices- 
ter, professedly for the surety of the king's 
person. 

York, who was in the north, joined the Earl 
of Salisbury and his son the Earl of War- 
wick, afterwards the famous * king-maker ' 
[see Neville, Richard, Earl of Salis- 
bury, 1400-1460, and Neville, Richard, 
Earl op Warwick, 1428-1471]. Together 
the three lords came with a considerable 
following to Royston. Thence, on 20 May, 
they despatched an urgent letter to Arcu- 
bishop Bourchier, declaring that they were 
as ready as any to defend the king*s person if 
necessary ; but hearing that their personal 
enemies aspersed their loyalty, they wished 
him to remove suspicions in the king*s mind, 
and also to fulminate ecclesiastical cen- 
sures at Paul's Cross against all who should 
attempt anything against the king's wel- 
fare. Next dav thev wrote from Ware to 
the king himself, with strong protestations 
of loyalty and complaints of being shut 
out from his presence. The archbishop, on 
receipt of the letter addressed to himself, sent 
it by a special messenjjer, who overtook the 
king at Kilbum on his way to f-ieicester. 
It was read by Somerset, but he did not de- 
liver it to ilenry. The second letter also, 
though addressed to the king himself and 
received for him by the Earl of Devonshire, 
was in like manner withheld from his know- 
ledge. The result was that when the king 
came to St. Albans on the 22nd there was 
an appearance of a hostile army outside the 
town. A conflict, however, was deferred 
for nearly three hours, during which York 
and his friends not only strove to represent 
to the king the perfect loyalty of their in- 
tentions, but also insisted that certain per- 
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sons, whom they would accuse of treason, 
should he delivered into their hands, as past 
experience unfortunately did not allow them 
to trust mere promises, even confirmed by 
oaths. The king in reply threatened the 
death of traitors to all who opposed him, 
and said he would give up no man; on 
which York told Ids friends that they were 
threatened with destruction what ever course 
they took, and had better fight it out. A 
abort engagement followed ; but while Liord 
Clifford fought obstinately to keep the Duke 
of York out of the town, young Warwick 
broke in by a side attack, and the king*8 forces 
were defeated. Somerset, Clifford, and the 
Earl of Northumberland were among the slain, 
and the king himself was wounded. After 
the battle, York and the two earls, Warwick 
and Salisbury, knelt humbly before the king 
to ask forgiveness, assuring him that it had 
been (^uite against their will to do him injury. 
The kmg * took them to grace.' 

York brought the king up to London next 
day, and lodged him in the bishop's palace. 
The duke was made constable of England, 
and Warwick captain of Calais. Parlia- 
ment was called to meet on 9 July, and the 
Yorkists certainlv did their utmost to in- 
fluence the elections. W^hen it met there 
was much angry dispute about the responsi- 
bility for the conflict, but York and his 
friends were exonerated. They, however, 
went about continually in armour, and their 
bar^s were full of weapons. In Oct ober fol- 
lowing the king, who had certainly been ill 
aince the battle but had opened parliament 
in person, relapsed into his old infirmity. The 
parliament then stood prorogued till 12 Nov., 
and on the 1 Ith York again obtained a com- 
mission to hold it in the king's name. On the 
17th, after repeated appeals from the House of 
Commons that they would name a protector, 
the lords again chose York for the onice. But 
he now undertook the protectorate on more 
specific conditions. He was to have a paid 
council to assist him ; his salary and travelling 
expenses for the period when he was protector 
before were to be made over to him (he had 
not received a shilling yet), and the salary 
was to be increased from two to three thou- 
sand marks. Moreover his tenure of the ofiice 
was not again to terminate merely at the king's 
pleasure, but only with the consent of the 
lords in parliament. The appointment dated 
from the 19th ; but it was not till 9 March 
next year that an assignment was made to 
him on the customs of Ipswich and Boston 
for his overdue salary and expenses (Patent 
Holly a4 Henry VI, m. 19). 

Parliament was prorogued on 13 Dec. to 
enable the protector to quell disturbances at 



Exeter between the Earl of Devon and Lord 
Bonville. It met again on 14 Jan. 1456, and 
next month the king was in better health. 
York and Warwick, fearing a change, came 
to Westminster with strong retinues. On 
25 Feb. York was discharged of his protector- 
ship by the king in parliament ; but Henry 
was willing to retain nim as chief councillor, 
and,though the queen was strongly opposed to 
him, he still knew how to make his influence 
felt. On 12 May he obtained a twenty years' 
lease from the crown of all the gold and silver 
mines in Devonshire and Cornwall at a rent 
of 1 10/. (tb. m. 8). After a visit to his castle 
of Sandal in Yorkshire, he wrote from Wind- 
sor, on 26 July, a fiery answer in the king's 
name to James II of Scotland, who had sent 
Henry a message that he would no longer 
abide by the truce. He again turned north- 
wards to chastise James's insolence, and, 
writing from Durham on 24 Aug., reproached 
him for making raids unworthy of a king or 
a * courageous knight.' At a later date, when 
the court desired better relations with Scot- 
land, this letter which he had written in 
Henry's name was disavowed. But it was 
authorised by the council at the time (see 
Bain, Calendar /F, No. 1277, Kegister 
House Series). 

In August the queen removed her husband 
from the unfriendly atmosphere of London 
into the midlands, where the court remained 
for about a twelvemonth. A council was con- 
voked at Coventry on 7 Oct., to which York 
and his friends were summoned. The chan- 
cellor and treasurer were changed. But the 
Duke of Buckingham, as spokesman of the 
council, merely censured York's j)ast conduct, 
and urged the king to take him into favour. 
This lienr}' was willing to do, but Margaret 
was still hostile. York and his two friends 
were warned that their safetv could not be 
guaranteed in a place like Coventry. The 
duke accordingly withdrew to Wigmore, 
Salisbury to Middleham, and Warwick to 
Calais. 

Early next year ( 1 457 ) York was su mmoned 
to a great council at Coventry on 14 Feb., and 
there seems little doubt that he attended. Ac- 
cording to one chronicle, a peace w^as made at 
Coventr\' in Lent between the Yorkist lords 
und young Henry, duke of Somerset, the son 
of the duke slain at St. Albans. As the 
chronicle in question is rather confused in its 
chronology, the writer may have been think- 
ing (as Sir James Bam say supposes) of what 
took place next year in London. But there is 
nothing against the supposition that the king 
endeavoured, even at this time, to remove the 
newlv excited suspicions of the Yorkists, and 
to efiect a reconciliation between them and 
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Somerset. Moreover, we should naturally 
suppose York to have been at Coventry on 
C March, when his appointment as lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland was renewed for 
another ten years by a patent of that date, 
though his indenture to serve was formally 
dated at Westminster on 7 April following. 
That he could still negotiate with the court ■ 
is further evident from the fact that he at 
this time resided in favour of the king's I 
half-brother, Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke ! 
[q. v.], the offices of constable of Caernarvon, 
Aberystwith, and Caerkeny Castles, which 
had been granted to him (practically by him- 
self) on 2 June 14o5, just eleven days after the 
battle of St. Albans {Patent, 33 Henry VI, 
pt. ii. m. 8), and received in compensation an 
annuity of 40/. He probably attended another 
council at Westminster in October following 
(Pecock, Repressor, Kolls Ser. Introd. p. 
xxxvi). This council was adjourned to 
27 Jan., with an intimation that no excuse 
would then be allowed for non-attendance. 

The king took care to be at Westminster 
by the time appointed. York also arrived 
on 26 Jan., * with his own household only, to 
the number of one hundred and forty horse.' 
His friend Salisbury had arrived before him, 
on the loth, with four hundred horses 
and eighty knights and squires in his com- 
pany, and Somerset arrived on the 31st with 
two hundred horses. Warwick, detained for 
some time nt Calais by contrary winds, ar- 
rived on 14 Feb. with six hundred men in 
livery. York went to his city mansion of 
Baynard's Castle, and Salisbury and War- 
wick to their city houses ; but the city would 
not admit the Lancastrians, who they feared 
meant to disturb the peace, and Somerset 
and his friends lodged outside the walls, be- 
tween Temple Bar and Westminster. A 
strong body of trained bands rode about the 
city daily, and a strong watch was kept at 
night. Crmferences were held every morning 
at the Blackfriars, and every afternoon at the 
Whitefriars, in Fleet Street ; and terms of 
peace and friendship were at last agreed to. 
The king pronounced the final award on 
24 March. York and the two earls were re- 
quired to endow the abbey of St. Albans 
with 45/. a year, to be spent on masses for 
the soul of Somerset and the other lords slain 
on the king*s side at St. Albans, and to make 
some piHiuniary compensation besides to their 
sons and widows. The agreement was ac- 
cepted by both parties, and the day following 
there was a great procession to St. Paul's, in 
which the king walked crowned, followed 
by the queen and the Duke of York, the other 
nval lords leading the way hand in hand. 
So long as this hollow peace endured York 



must naturally have been predominant in the 
king's counsels. Even before it was made 
they had not been able to do without him, 
and so late as 17 Dec. preceding his name 
had been placed at the head of uree of the 
commissions issued in different counties for 
the levying of the thirteen thousand archers 
grantea by the Heading parliament {Patent^ 
36, Hen. VI, pt. i. membs. 7 and 6 in dorto). 
The only person of greater influence tlum 
himself was the queen, for support against 
whom it seems that even in May following 
the grand reconciliation he made overtures 
to Charles VII of France. These Charles 
declined to entertain ; but in June there 
arrived at Calais an embassy from the Duke 
of Burgundy, which probably laid the founda- 
tions of some rather mysterious negotiations 
between England. France, and Bui^ndy, 
which went on till January following. In 
these it was proposed at first to marry King 
Henry's son to the Duke of Burgundy's 
granddaughter, Y''ork's son to a daughter of 
the House of Bourbon, and Somerset's son 
to a daughter of the Duke of Gueldres; but 
they led ultimately to no result. 

Later in the year the old feuds were re- 
vived. On 26 Aug. summonses were sent 
out for a council to be held at Westminster 
on 21 Oct., and both York and Warwick re- 
ceived notice to attend. York's loyalty was 
still so fully recognised that a commission of 
array for Essex was directed to him and others 
on 6Se^t.(Pnte7itfS7 Hen. VI, pt. i. m. \6d). 
But (m 9 Nov. an attempt was made to 
murder Warwick as he left the council- 
chamber, and he with difficulty escaped to 
his barge on the river. 

The queen now kept *open household' in 
Cheshire, and made her little son give * a 
livery of swans' to all the gentry. It was 
said she designed to get her husband to 
resign the crown in the lad's favour. The 
king called for armed levies to be with him 
at Leicester on 10 May 14o9. No overt act 
was imputed to the Yorkists, but they be- 
lieved tliat as Warwick was at Calais the 
I queen intended to attack his father, the 
I Earl of Salisbury, and Salisbury thought it 
best to seek the king's presence to clear 
himself. On his way he overthrew at Blore- 
heath (23 Sept.) a force under Lord Audley 
that sought to stop him, and thereupon 
joined the Duke of 1 ork at Ludlow. Thither 
; the Earl of Warwick came from Calais, and 
; the three lords wrote a joint letter to the 
! king on 10 Oct., full of solemn protestations 
of their loyalty and desire to avoid blood- 
shed, declaring that they had only been 
driven to take up arms in self-defence. But 
the king came up with a much larger army» 
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in a more martial mood than usual, and he 
replied simply bv an offer of pardon to all 
who would lay down their arms within six 



Ho sit in divers towns coming homeward,' 
amonff others in Ludlow, Shrewsbury, Here- 
ford, Leicester, and Coventry, and punish 



until her husband's arrival. The parlia- 
ment summoned by the carls in the king*s 
name met at Westminster on 7 Oct., and on 



days, excepting only a few persons who were law-breakers. The Duchess of York, released 
proclaimed after the death of Lord Audley after the battle from her sister's custody, 
at Bloreheath. On the 12th the Yorkists occupied the town house of the recently 
were deserted by Andrew Trollope and a ' deceased Sir John Fastolf in _Southwark 

numberof the best soldiers of Calais. Seeing 

that it was hopeless to fight next day, York, 
with his second son, the Earl of Rutland, 

withdrew into Wales, breaking down the : the 10th the duke arrived with a body of 
bridges behind them, while his eldest son, five hundred arme<l men. He had landed 
the Earl of March, with Salisbury and War- near Chester about the Nativity of Our Lady 
wick, made their way into Devonshire, where (8 Sept.), and had gone on to Ludlow, and 
they found shipping for Guernsey, and after- reached London through Abingdon, where 
wards for Calais. York left his duchess and he 'sent for trumpeters and clarioners to 
younger children at Ludlow in the power of bring him to London, and there he gave 
the royalists. The lady nf course submitted them banners with the whole arms of Eng- 
to thelting, who placed her and her children land, and commanded his sword to be borne 
in charge of her brother-in-law and sister, , upright before him.* On reaching the king*s 
the Duke and Duchess of Buckingham, by palace at Westminster he entered, with his 
whom 'she was kept full strait' for nine armed men behind him, and with great blow- 
months after, with * many a great rebuke.* ing of trumpets. Passing on into the great 
But the king on 20 Dec. following granted ' hall where parliament was assembled, he 
her a considerable portion of her nusband*s advanced to the throne, and laid his hand 
lands for her life {Pat. Roll, 38 lien. VI, ' upon the cushion as if about to take pos- 
pt- ii. m. 9). session. Archbishop fiourchier went up to 

The Duke*s town of Ludlow was sacked ! him, and asked if he desired to see the kmg. 
by the royal forces. A parliament was hastily lie replied that he knew of no one in the 
and irregularly summoned to Coventry on ' kingdom who ought not rather to wait on 
20 Nov. A long bill of attainder was passed him. Then passing on to the king's apart- 
against York, March, Salisbury, Warwick, ments, he broke open doors and Jocks, the 

bers, and settled himself in Westminster 
I'alace for some days. 



and their adherents. But the Yorkists were king having retreated into the queen's cham- 



by no means crushed. York crossed from 
Wales about the end of the year to Ireland, 

lyhere he was all powerful. )i)ven in Wales, ' He had thus at last shown that he claimed 
moreover, after he had left the country, the crown as his own by right. On the 16th 
Denbigh Castle held out for him till March ho laid before the lorcls the particulars of 
against Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke. In . his hereditary title, showing how the Mop- 
Ireland, though attainted by the Coventry ' timer family liiid been unjustly set aside by 
parliament, he held a parliament at Dro- ' Henry IV. On the 1 7th he requested that 
l^heda on 7 Feb. 1460, in which his office of they would give him their opinion on the 
lord-lieutenant wos confirmed, and it was \ subject. The lords went in a body to the 



made high treason to attempt anything 
against his life {Liber HibemuCf vi. 3). The 
authority of English writs to arrest traitors 



king, who desired them to consider what 
could be objected to the duke's claim. On 
the 18th they sought the advice of the 



in Ireland was disallowed. I judges, who, with the crown lawyers, de- 

About the end of February Warwick • clined to give any. The lords drew up a 
arrived from Calais to take counsel with the ' set of objections, to which the duke replied, 
duke about future action, and the two sailed They then admitted that his title ' could not 
together with twenty-six ships to Waterford, be defeated,* but were unwilling to dethrone 
where they landed on 16 March (Carrw, i a kingto whom they had all sworn allegiance, 
Ob/. Miscell. p. 47 1 ). After arranging a plan and on Saturday, 26 Oct., the lord chancellor 
of action, Warwick returned to Calais, while proposed a compromise, which the lords 
York remained in Ireland until after his agreed he should press upon the king him- 
allies, the Earls March, AVarwick, and Salis- self, viz. that Henry should retain the crown 
bury, won the battle of Northampton (10 July for life, the duke being assured of the succes- 
1460). His name was at the head of the ' sion to himself and his heirs immediately 
manifesto put forth by the earls on setting after. Henry had no mind to resist, and the 
out, and after the king was brought to Lon- settlement was solemnly ratified in parlia- 



don the earls procured commissions for hhn 



ment on the 3l8t. The attainders of the 
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Coventry parliament were reversed, and an 
assignment was made to the duke during the 
kinff*8 lifetime of the principality of \N ales 
with lands to the value of ten thousand 
marks (6,660/. 13*. 4rf.), of which one half 
the revenues were to go to himself, three 
thousand six hundred marks to his eldest 



he scorned, saying he had never kept castle 
in France even when the Dauphin came to 
besiege him, and he would not be caged like 
a bird. He led his men in good order down 
the hill on which the castle stands, and, turn- 
ing at the base to meet the enemy, found 
himself surrounded. He fell fighting. The 



son, the Earl of March, and one thousand ■ engagement was known as the battle of 
marks to his second son, Edmund, earl of i Wakefield. The spot where York was killed 
Rutland. The duke then withdrew from | is still pointed out. His vindictive enemies 
Westminster Palace to his own mansion in ' cut ofi his head, crowned it with a paper 
the city. I crown, and stuck it on the walls of York, 

That evening the king and duke and a I where that of Salisbury, who was taken 
large number of the lords heard evensong at j alive in the battle, kept it company. 
St. PauPs, and there was a procession next ! By his wife Cicelv, sister of Richard, earl 
day in the city, the king occupying the bishop ' of Salisbur}-, York kad four sons and three 
of London's palace, whither he had been re- daughters. Of the sons, two, Edward, the 
moved from Westminster against his will. ■ eldest, and Richard, the youngest, became 
On the following Saturdav (Fabyan dates > kings of England as Edward IV and Ri- 
it 9 Nov., but the 9th was Sundav) the duke | chard III. The second son, Edmund, earl of 
was proclaimed heir-apparent and protector; : Rutland, was killed with his father in 1460 at 
parliament, it is said, had reappointed him the battle of Wakefield ; and the third son, 
to his old office, though the fact does not George, duke of Clarence, was put to death 
appear in the records. Parliament also, ac- in 1478 [see Pla^tagexet, George]. Of the 
cording to one writer, had ordained that daughters, Anne, the eldest, married Henry 
he should be called Prince of Wales, Duke Holland, duke of Exeter: Elizabeth, the 
of Cornwall, and Earl of Chester, but this second, married John de la Pole, second duke 
is not recorded either. Margaret, however, ofSufiblk Tq. v. ]; and Margaret, the youngest, 
who had withdrawn into Wales for security, \ married Charles the Bold of Burgundy. The 
had been sending messages abroad to her Duchess of York died on 31 May 149o. 
own adherents for a general meeting in the . f A short biography of Richard, Duke of York, 
nortL Lord Neville, brother to the Earl of will be found in Sandfurd's Genealogical His- 
Westmorland, obtained a commission from tory: but, though based on authentic documents, 
the Duke of York to chastise the rebels. He it is very imperfect. Much further information 
raised men but carried them over to the *»-* to his public career will be found in modem 
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RICHARD, Duke op York (1472-1483), 
flecond son of Edward IV by his queen, 
Elizabeth Woodville, was bom at Shrews- 
bury on 17 Aug. 1472 (Gent Mag, Janu- 
ary 1831 y p. 25). He was created Duke 
of York on 28 May 1474, and on 15 May 
1475 he was made a knight of the Garter 
(Anstis, Order of the Garter, ii. 194). Be- 
fore he was quite three and a half years old a 
project was already on foot for marrying him 
to Anne, daughter of John Mowbray, fourth 
duke of Norfolk, in anticipation of which 
he was, on 12 June 1476, created Earl of 
Nottingham (one of the titles of his in- 
tended father-in-law, who had died in the 
beginning of the same year), and on 7 Feb. 
1477 Duke of Norfolk and Earl Warren, with 
40/. a year as Duke of Norfolk out of the 
counties of Norfolk and Sufiblk, and 20/. a 
year as Earl Warren out of Surrey and 
Sussex (Pat. 16 Edw. IV, pt. ii. m. 12, Exch. 
Q. R. 3lemoranda Roll, Trin. 16 Edw. IV, 
rot. 9). The marriage was actually cele- 
brated at St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, 
on 15 Jan. 1478, when both bride and bride- 
groom were in their sixth year (cf. Sand- 
FOED, Genealogical History y p. 416;. The ob- 
ject of the match was avowealy to provide for 
a cadet of the royal family out of the lands 
of a wealthy nobleman whose line was now 
extinct ; and parliament not only ratified an 
tffreement with the Duchess-dowager ot 
Norfolk by which, in exchange for other 
lands, she gave up a large part of her join- 
ture to the young couple, but enacted that 
the gift should remain the property of the 
Duke of York, even if his wife died without 
issue {Jiolls of Parliament J v. 168-70). 

On 5 May 1479 Richard was appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland for two years, and two 
days later an instrument drawn up in his name 
appointed as his deputy Robert Freston, lord 
of Gormanston. In this document he is 
styled not only Duke of York and Norfolk 
and Earl Warren, but also f]arl of Surrey 
and Nottingham, earl marshal, and marshal 
of England, and lord of Segrave, of Mow- 
bray, and of Qower. On 9 Aug. 1480 his 
appointment as lieutenant of Ireland was 
continued by another patent for twelve years 
more after the expiration of his two years' 
term. Being, however, still a child, he re- 
mained under his mother^s care till after 
the death of Edward IV, in April 1483. 
Next month the queen, his mother, hearing 
that his brother Edward had been stoppea 
by his uncle Gloucester on the way up to 
London, took him and his sisters into the i 
aanctuary at Westminster. But on Mon- 
day, 16 June, the council, having resolved 
(hat he should keep company with his 



brother in the Tower, she delivered him to 
Cardinal Bourchier, not without some mis- 
givings, probably, though one writer tells 
us that she did it with good will. Of course 
he was not to be regarded as a prisoner ; but 
neither he nor his brother left the Tower 
apain. Their uncle Gloucester usurped the 
kingdom ten davs after he was surrendered 
fsee Richard III], and about two months 
later they were both secretly murdered by his 
orders [see Tyrrell, Sir James]. Yet some 
years afterwards, as the precise circumstances 
of the assassination remained for a long time 
unknown, rumours were spread in many 
countries that he was still alive, and he was 
successfully personated for a while by Perkin 
Warbeck [q. v.] 

[Hist. Croylandensis Continuatio in Fulman's 
Script ores; Paston Letters, ed.Gairdner; Mora's 
History of Richard III; Fabyan's Chronicle; 
Excerpta Historica, p. 16; Sandford's Genea- 
louieal History ; Nicolas's Privy Purse Expeuses 
of Elizabeth of York and Wardrobe Accounts 
of Edward IV.] J. G. 

RICHARD FITZSCROB (Jl. 1060), 
Norman baron, came from Normandy to settle 
in England in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. He was one of the few Normans who, 
thanks to their kindliness towards the Eng- 
lish, were not expelled by Earl Godwin in 
10o2 (Flor. Wig. i. 210). One of the others 
was Richard's father-in-law, llobert the Dea- 
con, whom Mr. Evton identifies with Robert 
Fitz Wimarch. FVom * Domesday 'we find that 
in the time of King Edward Richard Fitz- 
Scrob held the manors of Burford in Shrop- 
shire, together with four manors in Worces- 
tershire and lands in Herefordshire. He is 
said to have erected the building known 
as Richard's Costle in Herefordshire, which 
was the first regular castle erected on Eng- 
lish land. The Herefordshire * Domesday * 
mentions no such castle, but connects a castle, 
called Auretone, with Osbern,8on of Richard, 
and one Richard (no doubt Richard Fitz- 
Scrob) with an adjacent manor. After the 
conquest Richard adopted the Norman side, 
and, together with his *castellani Here- 
fordenses/ took the leod in opposing Edric 
the Wild (ib, ii. 1). He dispossessed the 
church of Worcester of the manor of Cothe- 
ridge (Monast, Anyl. i. 594). Richard was 
dead before the time of Domesday, and his 
lands were held by his son Osbem. Osbern 
FiTzRiCHARD (Ji. 1088) had held lands in 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Worcester- 
shire in the time of King Edward. In * Domes- 
day * he appears as one of the few tenants-in- 
chief in tiie first-named county ; he then also 
held lands in Bedfordshire and Warwickshire. 
He took part with Earl Roger of Shrews- 
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biiry*8 men in the rebellion of 1088, and 
was one of the leaders of the force which 
threatened Worcester, and was repulsed by 
the curse of Bishop Wulstan (Ord. Vit. 
iii. 270). lie gave Boraston in Burford, 
Shropshire, to the church of Worcester. 
Freeman seems to be mistaken in identify- 
ing Osbern FitzKichard with Osbem Pen- 
tecost. Osbern*s wife was perhaps Nest, 
daughter of Gruflydd ap Llewelyn. Her 
daughter married Bernard (/?. 1093) [q. v.] of 
Neufmarch6, and a son, Hugh FitzOsbern, 
who married Eustachia de Say, died before 
1140. Hugh had two sons : Osbern, who 
died about 1185; and Hugh de Say, who 
was ancestor of the Talbots of Ilichard*s 
Castle and of the Com walls of J^urford. 

It has been conjectured that the great 
northern family of Scrope was descended 
from Kichard FitzScrob. Richard is called 

* Ricardus Scrupe * in the Herefordshire 

* Domesday ' (p. 186), and his son Osbern is 
once called * Osbem iilius Escrob ' (Hemming, 
Cartulary^ i. 78). In an early charter of 
Hugh FitzOsbern there is mention of a 
Richard de Escrop. In 1163 (Pt/?e Bx>ll^ 
5 Henry II) a Rooert de Scrupa held two 
knights' fees in Gloucestershire. The Glou- 
cestershire name is also spelt Escropes and 
Escrupes, and eventually appears as Croupes ; 
the various forms are sutticiently close to 
suggest a connection between Scrob and 
Scrope. The Yorkshire family appears to be 
derived from a Robert Scrope of Lincoln- 
shire in the eleventh century. 

[Flor. Wig. (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Domesday, 
pp. 185-6, 200; Evtons Antiquities of Shrop- 
shire, iv. 302-9, v.^208, 221-6 et alibi; Nash's 
Hist, of Worsestershire, i. 239-41, 2o7; Robin- 
son's Castles of Herefordshire and their Lords ; 
Dugdale's Baronage, i. 654 ; Bristol and Glou- 
cester Archaeological Tmnsactions, iii. 351, iv. 
167-8, xiv. 307-9; Powlett Scrope's Hist, of 
Castle Combe ; Freeman's Norman Conquest ; 
Hound's Feudal England, pp. 320-6 ; Aca'iemy, 
26 Oct. 1895, pp. 339-40.] C. L. K. 

RICHARD DE Capella {d, 1127^, bishop 
of Hereford, was a clerk of the kings chapel 
and keeper of the seal under Halph or Ilanulf 
[q. v.], chancellor of Henry I (Eadmer, Hut, 
jsov. p. 290). Richard witnessed a charter 
of Henry I as * custos sigilli regis ' about 
September 11 19 ( Round, Geoffrey de Mande* 
ville, p. 427). It is clear that Thynne was 
right in styling him keeper, and Foss was 
in error in stating that he was merely * cleri- 
cus de sigillo,* as "William of Malmesbury 
calls him. Richard was appointed bishop of 
Hereford by Henry I. 1 1 is election took place 
on 7 Jan. 1121. Archbishop Ralph d'Escures 
[q. v.] consecrated him at Lambeth on 16 Jan. 



(Eadmeb^ p. 291). Richard took part in the 
consecration of Everard, bishop of Norwich, 
on 12 June 1121 (Jib. p. 294). After an un- 
eventful episcopate, he died at Ledbury on 
15 Aug. 1127, and was buried in thecathe* 
dral at Hereford. He is said to have built 
a bridge over the Wye. 

[Eadmer's Hist. Novorum; William of Mal- 
mesbury's Gesta Pontificum, p. 304 ; Flor. Wig. 
ii. 75; Godwin, De Praesulibus, p. 482, ed. 
Richardson; Foss's Judges of England,!. 132- 
133.] C. L. K. 

RICHARD DE Belmeis or Beaumeis (d, 
1128), bishop of London. [See Belmeis.] 

RICHARD («f. 1139), first abbot of Foun- 
tains, was prior of the Benedictine abbey of 
St. Mary, York, when in. 1132 he found that 
the sacristan Richard (d, 1143) [q. v.] and 
six other brethren of the house had entered 
into a bond that they would strive after a 
stricter life and, if possible, join the Cister- 
cian order, which was then in high repute 
and had been established in England about 
three years before. Richard joined the new 
movement, and his union with them gave 
them strength, for he was wise, and was 
highly esteemed by Thurstan [q. v.], the 
archbishop of York, and other men in power. 
But difficulties soon arose with the anti- 
reform party. The abbot, Geoffrey, called in 
monks Irom Marmoutier, who appear to have 
been in York, and certain Cluniac monks 
and others, and denounced Richard and his 
friends. The archbishop visited the abbey 
with several of his chapter and other at- 
tendants on 9 Oct., and the abbot refusing 
to admit his attendants, who were secular 
clerks, a quarrel ensued, and Thurstan finally 
retired with Richard and the other twelve 
monks of his party, who left the abbey, tak- 
ing nothing with them. On 26 Dec. he 
established the new community on the site 
of the present Fountains, near Ripon in 
Skeldale, and gave them the place and some 
land at Sutton in the neighbourhood. Ri- 
chard was chosen abbot, and he and his 
monks built themselves huts round a great 
elm, and applied themselves to labour of 
various kinds. When the winter was over 
they sent a messenger to St. Bernard, abbot 
of Clairvaux, asking to be received into the 
Cistercian order. He sent them a monk from 
Clairvaux to instruct them in the rule, and 
wrote a letter to Richard warmly approving 
what had been done, and expressing a wish 
that he could visit the convent. 

For two years after their settlement the 
monks endured great privations; their hopes 
of establishing themselves in England at last 
failed; and Richard went to Clairvaux and 
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begged St. Bernard to find them a settle- 
ment in France. lie assigned them Longu6 
in Haute-Mame until some place could be 
found for them permanently. On llichard*s 
return, however, he found that Hugh, the 
dean of York, had joined the convent and 
brought his great wealth to it. This relieved 
him from further anxiety and put an end to 
the idea of emigration. Soon afterwards two 
canons of York followed the dean^s example, 
and the convent entered on a period^ of 
prosperity, both as regards numbers and pos- 
sessions. Itichard received a charter of con- 
firmation from King Stephen in 1135, and 
the same year the convent appears to have 
been admitted into the number of Cistercian 
abbeys (Enylish Historical Review jy'iu, 657). 
In 1137 Richard sent out a body of monks to 
colonise Newminster in Northumberland, 
founded by Kalph de Merlay, the first of the 
daughter houses of Fountains, and in the 
aame year he received a gift of Haverholme, 
near ^leaford in Lincolnshire, from Alex- 
ander [q. v.], bishop of Lincoln, whither 
another colony from Fountains was sent. 
When the legate Alberic, bishop of Ostia, 
came to England in 1138, he sent lor Kichard 
to help him, and treated him with much 
honour and friendship. On the legate's de- 
parture Thurstan sent Richard with him to 
Kome, partly on the archbishop's business, 
and partly to attend the council to be held 
there the following year. Richard died at 
Kome on 30 April 1139. 

[Hugh of Kirk^tal^8 De origine domus Font., 
ap. Bfemorialt of Fouotains, ed. Walbran, irith 
intrudoction (Surtees Soc.) (Hugh of Kirk- 
Btalfs Diirmtive isnlsoin MonHsticon.T. 293sq.); 
St. Beroaid'8 Works, Ep. 96, ed. Migne; Richard 
of Hexham, col. 329. ed. Twysden ; John of Hex- 
ham, cc. 8, 9, ap. Symeon of Durham, ii. 296, 
301 (Rolls ScT.) ; Kngl. Hist. Review, 1893, viii. 
65<^9 ; Leland's Comment, de Scriptt. Brit. p. 
186, ed. Hall, copied by Bale, cent. xii. c. 46, p. 
37.] W. H. 

RICHAB.D OF Hexham (/. 1141), 
chronicler and prior of Hexham, was a canon 
of the Augustinian priory of Hexham, York- 
shire, in 1138 (Brevis Annotatio, ii. c. 9). 
When the prior, Robert Biset, left Hexham 
to become a monk of Clairvaux in 1141, 
Richard was elected to succeed him (John 
OF Hexham, cc. 13, 14). In 1152, during 
his priorate, Henry Murdac [^q. v.], arch- 
bishop of York, visited the priory and en- 
deavoured to introduce a stricter discipline 
(ib, cc. 24, 25). In 1154 Richard translated 
certain relics belonging to his church. He 
was dead when Aelred or Ethelred (1109 ?- 
1166) [q. T.] wrote his book on llexham. 
Aelred says that from his youth his life was 



honourable and worthy of veneration, and 
that in respect of chastity and sobriety it 
was almost monastic, which is high praise 
from such a quarter (Aelred, p. 193). He 
wrote : (1) An account of the early history of 
Hexham, entitled * Brevis Annotatio . . . 
Ricardi prioris Hagulstadensis ecclesice de 
antiq^uo et modemo statu ejusdem ecclesite,' 
&c., in two books, down to about 1140. It 
is for the most part a short compilation 
from the works of Bede, Eddi, and Symeon 
of Durham, and is written in a stiii'and dry 
style; but the author's work is careful, and 
becomes more vigorous in expression when 
he deals with his own time (IIaixe). It is 
in two manuscripts, one in the public library 
at Cambridge (Ff. i. 27), of the twelfth or 
early thirteenth century ; the other belong- 
ing to the church of York (Ebor. xvi.),of the 
fourteenth century. In the York manuscript 
there are some trifling omissions, and there 
are no headings to the chapters ; but it con- 
tains a list of the possessions of the priory 
{ib.) The * Brevis Annotatio ' is printed in 
Twysden's * Decem Scriptores,' ana by Canon 
Raine in * The Priorv of Hexham, its Chro- 
niclers/ &c., for the Surtees Society. (2) * De 
gestis regis Stephani et de bello Standardii,' 
a history of the reign of Stephen, 1135-9, 
and specially of the * Battle of the Standard,' 
which took place on 22 Aug. 1138. This is 
a work of great value, carefully written, and 
giving an interesting account of affairs in 
the north during the early vears of the reign, 
and of the battle itself. \n it he quotes a 
couplet by Hugh Sottovagina or Sottewain, 
precentor or archdeacon of Y'ork, apparently 
from a poem on the battle, of which no other 
lines are known to exist {Historians of York, 
ii. preface, p. xiii). This history is tlie only 
place in which is found the letter of Inno- 
cent II confirming Stephen in his possession 
of the throne ; and it also preserves some 
extracts of a letter of the pope concerning 
the schism. It is found only in C.C.C. Cambr. 
MS. (193, f. 3), and has been printed by Twys- 
den (U.S.), by Canon Raine (u.s.), and by Mr. 
Howlett in * Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Stephen, Henry II,' &c., vol. iii. in the Rolls 
Series. It has been translated by Stevenson 
in * Church Historians.' Richard also designed 
to write the lives and miracles of Acca [q. v.] 
and other Hexham bishops, but it is not 
known whether he did so. There is a value- 
less life of Eata with the ' Brevis Annotatio ' 
in MS. Ebor. xvi., which may be his work. 

[The works of Richard as edited by Canon 
Raine and Mr. Howlett, u.s., with prefaces; 
John of Hexham, ap. Symeon of Durham, vol. ii. 
(Rolls Ser.); Hardy's Cat. of Mat. ii. 121 (Rolls 
Ser.) Bale's Scriptt. Brit. Cat. cent. iii. c. 32, p. 
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231, gives an incorrect account of KichanVs | [Hugh of Kirkstall, ed. Walbran, ap. Me- 
vorks, -which makes him author of a chronicle , morials of Fountains (SurteesSoc.); St. Bernard's 
that goes down to 1190, and divides the De ' Works, Ep. 320, ed. Migne; John of Hexham, 
Gestis Stephani and the De bello Standsirdii | cc. 13, Id, ap. Symeon of Durham, vol. ii. 311, 
into two separate works; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 313 (Rolls Sev.); Leland's Collect, iv. 44, ed. 
p. 626.] W. H. 1770, and Comment, de Scriptt. Brit. p. 104, ed. 

RICHARD, called Fastolf (d. 1143), Hall ; Bale's Scriptt. Brit Cat. cent. xiii. c 70, 

second abbot of Fountains, was sacristan of P' .^«; Pl^fJ ^ wHt^^S T f^fn .\fi* 

a^ Ai • A i-L V 1 • iioo I u • oTit. p. 624; Wngnts JtSiogr. Lixt. n. p. 316, 

St. Mary 8 Abbey, lork, in 1 132. wben.beinff ^^^/^^ consciousness of ihe confusion tetween 

anxious to adopt a stricter life, he entered the second and third abbot; Henriquezs Men<K 

into a bond for that purpose with six other logjum Cist. p. 385.1 AV. H. 

brethren of the house; and this association 

led to the foundation of the Cistercian con- RICHABD be Belxeis or BEArxEis(d. 

vent of Fountains, of which he was one of the 1 !(>-). bishop of London. [See Belm eis.] 

??Sl'?^^rrT''*," J^^% uu''^!,-^ u*"!,*?"' ''• RICHARD (d. ] 170), sixth abbot of 

1139]. On the deatTi of abbot Richard he was Fountains, a native of York, and a friend of 

chosen to succeed him. It was a time of g^ B^m^d ^nd of Ilenrv Murdac [q.v.], 

great prosperity and activity at Pountams archbishop of York, was abbot of Vaucllir in 

and soon after Kichard s election he entered ^^^ ^.^^^ of Laon, and afterwards precentor 




part. In 1141 he joined 
liivaulx, and others in lay 
8imonyagain8t\Villiam,thearchbi8lioi>-elect, {^;;™ve7t"7iUed7rdiligentiy,*m^^^^^ 
in the papal court, later went to Home in per- ^^^^^^ discipline, and raised it to a hijrh pitch 

of excellence. In 1154 William, archbishop 



son, and in 1143 maintained before Eugenius 
lithe invalidity of William's election (John 
OF Hexham, cc. 13, 15). He felt the burden 
of his office too heavy for him, and an in- 
firmity of speech from which he suffered 
seemed to him to disqualify him for it. 
Thrice he visited St. Hemard and requested 
to be allowed to resign the abbacy. At last 
Bernard consented, on condition that the con- 



of York, visited Fountains, was received by 
the abbot, and was reconciled to the con- 
vent, which had long been active in opposing 
him. The deaths of St. Bernard ana Arch- 
bishop Henry in 1 1 53 had weakened Richard's 
authority. Dissension arose in the convent, 
and the monks rebelled against him. For a 
, , , , y^ ^ • time he withdrew from the strife. At last 

vent agreed, and he returned to l-ountams. ^^^ disobedient monks yielded ; he punished 
The brethren, however refused their con- ^^^^ ^-^^^ g^^j penance, and expelled the 
sent, and on 12 Oct. 1143 Richard died ^i leaders. Froi that time he had no 
while attending a general chapter of the ^^^.^j^^^ ^^^^j^ .^ maintaining discipline, 
order at Clairvaux. He was buried by St. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^.^^^ .^ flourished under his 
Bernard, who wrote to the convent an- ^^^^ jj^ appears^ to have completed the 
nouncmg the abbot s death. His name ap- ^^y^^- ^^^ specially built the chapter-house, 
pears as of blessed memory in the Cis ercian jj^ ^j^j ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 1^^^^^^^ ^^ 3j ^^ 
menologium Le and saw and great Iv ad- ^^^^ I^land,Mn ascribing a treatise on 
mired a book of homilies by this Ricliard, i,^^ ^o Richardns Anglicus or Sacrist*, 
second abbot of l^ountains, whom he calU confuses him with Richard {d. 1143) 'q.v.], 
RichardFastolf (e<>//.r^««.a, i^v. 44). In ^ ^^ -» 

his work on English wTiters he says that 

this second abbot, whom he there calls . [^"8^ J^^ Kirkstall. ed. Walbran, ap. Memo- 

Richardus Anglicus or Sacrista, was the "^^ ^ ""L •''""^*''«'oo' ^•- Vao ^t"^^"^- ^•^' 

author of a treatise on harmonv ; but in his ^^^^l^ ph"«V 'J' ^^.^^ ^"-602 ; Inland s Com. 

-*.i 4.1 » vr T 1 J r 1 •«, menr. (io Scriptt. Bnt. p. 194, ed. Hall ; Iwles 

noticeoftheauthorshfeLelandconfuseshim^^^pj^ Brit!^ Cat. cent, xiii! c. 70, p. 150; 



with the sixth abbot Richard {d, 1 170) [a. v.], 
at one time precentor at Clairvaux. W hile, 
then, it may be assumed that the second abbot 
Richard was the author of the book of ho- 
milies, it is uncertain whether the treatise 
on harmony is to be ascribed to him or to 
Richard, third abbot of the name. Neither 
work is now known to exist. 



Tanner 8 Bibl. Brit. p. 624.] W, H. 

RICHARD OF St. Victor (d. 1173?), 
theologian, was bom in Scotland, but at an 
early age became a canon regular in the 
abbey of St. Victor at Paris, lie made hit 
profession under Gilduin (d, 1155), the first 
abbot of St. Victor, and was a pupil of the 
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&mous Hugh of St. Victor (d. 1140). In 
1159 Richard witnessed, as sub-prior, an 
agreement between his abbey and Frederick, 
lord of Palaiseau. In June 1162 he became 
prior. Ervisius or Emisius, an Englishman, 
who was abbot at the time, ruled the house 
ill, and in 1172 was forced to resign. Ri- 
chard presided at the election of Guarin, 
the successor of Er\*isiu8 in 1172, and 
witnessed a document of Abbot Guarin in 
that year; but early in 1174 Walter was 
prior of St. Victor. It is therefore probable 
that Richard died in 1173 on 10 March, the 
day on which his anniversary was observed. 
Two late epitaphs for Richard's tomb in the 
cloister at St. Victor are preserved (Patro^ 
logia, vol. czcvi. col. xi.) 

Richard enjoyed in his own time a high 
repute for piety and learning. Several 
letters addressed to him by contemporaries 
are preserved (Mioxe, Patrologia^ cxcvi. 
1226-30 ; Duchesne, Script, Rerum Galli- 
carum, iv. 74*5-64). In one, William, prior 
of Ourcamps, thanks him for the loan of 
some of his writings; in another, Warin, 
abbot of St. Albans, asks for a complete list 
of his w^orks : in a third, John, sub-prior of 
Clairvaux, begs Richard to compose a 
prayer for his use. Pope Alexander III and 
Thomns Becket both visited St. Victor 
while Richard was prior. A letter said to 
be addressed by the former * ad Robertum 
priorem S. Vict oris ' seems to belong to 
1170, and was therefore in reality addressed 
to Richard. John of Salisburv [q.v.] suggested 
that Richard might be induced to use his 
influence with Robert of Melun [q. v.] in 
favour of Thomas Becket (Materials for 
History of T. Becket, vi. 20, 529). As a 
consequence Ervisius the abbot and Richard 
addressed a letter of expostulation to Robert 
(MiGKE, cxcvi. 1225). It has been supposed 
that the tract, ' De tribus appropriatis 
personis in Trinitate,' was addressed by 
Richard to St. I^mard of Clairvaux ; but 
St. Bernard's * Works * do not show that he 
had any relations with Richard (Hist, Lit- 
Uraire, xiii. 479). 

Richard was the glory of the school of 
St. Victor, and his writings had a great and 
last ing renown. lie exaggerates the defects of 
his master, Hugh of St. Victor. His works, 
although not without elevation of style, are 
marred by an abuse of allegory and verbal 
antithesis; 'he does best when he least pre- 
tends to do well* (FrAUR^AU, Notices et Ex- 
traitSf V. 280). ' Richard does not lack ideas, 
imagination, or even sensibility ; if he is no 
longer read, it is through his want of method, 
criticism, logic, and taste* {Hist. Litt. xiii. 
488). As a philosopher, his prevailing 



characteristic is mysticism, which his in- 
fluence, combined with that of his predecessor 
Hugh, impressed on the school of his abbey. 
His system is summed up by M. Haur^u 
{Hist,dela PhilosophieScolastique, i. 512-14) 
as follows : * Intelligence, guided by reason, 
is not the guide man ought to follow ; that 
guide is conscience illuminated by grace ; to 
acquire knowledge we must despise the study 
of those vain objects wherein we can scarcely 
distinguish the mark of their celestial origin ; 
we must believe, we must love, we must 
surrender ourselves to that love which in- 
spires the faithful soul with a holy ecstasy, 
and transports it far beyond things to the 
bosom of God. This system is the nega- 
tion of philosophy, and Richard is not de- 
ceived about it. " Contemplation," he says, 
'^ is a mountain which rises above all wordly 
sciences, above all philosophy. . . . Have 
Aristotle, Plato, and all the crowd of philo- 
sophers ever been able to rise to it ? " * 

Richard's published works are as follows: 
1 . ' De Prteparatione Animi ad Contempla- 
tionem, liber dictus Benjamin Minor,* also 
called * De Studio Sapient iae,' and ' De duo- 
decim patriarchis.' 2. * De Gratia Contem- 
plation is, seu Benjamin Major,' also styled 
*De Contemplatione,' ' De Area Mystica,' 
' De Area Moysis.' 3. ' Allegoriie Tabema- 
culi Foederis.* 4. ' De Meditandis Plagis quae 
circa tinem Mundi evenient.* 5. * Expositio 
diflicultatumin cxpositione Tabemaculi Foe- 
deris* ( the second part is styled * De Templo 
Salomonis*). 6. ' Declarationes nonnullarum 
diflicultatum Scripturse.* 7. ' MysticsB adno- 
tationes in Psalmos.* 8. ' Expositio Cantici 
Habacuc* 9. * In Cantica Canticorum.' 
10. *Quomodo Christus ponitur in signum 
populorum.* 11. 'Invisionem Ezechielis.* 
12. * De Emmanuele.* 13. * Explicatio ali- 
quorum passuumdiflicilium Apostoli.' 14.* In 
Apocalypsim Joannis.* 15. * De Trinitate.' 
10. * De tribus appropriatis personis in Trini- 
tate.' 17. * De Verbo Incamato.* 18. * Quo- 
modo Spirit us Sanctus est amor Patris et 
Filii.' 19. * De superexcellenti Baptismo 
Christ i.* 20. * De Missione Spirit us Sancti.' 
21. * De Comparatione Christi ad Florem et 
Mariao ad Virgam.* 22. * De Sacrificio 
David Prophetne.' 23. *De Diff*erentia Sacri- 
ficii Abrahie a Sacrificio B. Marine.* 24. * De 
gemino Paschate.* 25. *Sermo in die Pas- 
chae.' 26. * De Exterminatione Mali et Pro- 
motione Boni.* 27. * De Statu interioris 
Hominis.* 28. * De Potestate Ligandi et Sol- 
vendi.* 29. * De Judiciaria Potestate in 
finali et universali judicio.* .'^). * De Spiritu 
BlasphemiH}.* 31. * De Gradibus Charitatis.' 
32. * De quattuor Gradibus violentie Chari- 
tatis.* 33. * De Eruditione Interioris Hominis ; ' 
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a more purely mystical work. 34. * Trac- 
tatus excerptionum/ The attribution of the 
last to llicoard is very doubtful; it is printed 
in the works of Hugh of St. Victor in 
*Patrologia/ clxxvii. 193-225 (cf. Haur^ait, 
NoticeSy &c., i. 373, Hugues de S, Victory 
pp. 30-40). 

All but the last of these are printed m 
Migne's * Patrologia/ vol. cxcvi. cols. 1-1365. 
Before Migne there had been seven collected 
editions of Richard's works : Venice, 1506, 
very imperfect; ParivS, I0I8; Lyons, 1534; 
Paris, 1550; Venice, 1592, all folio ; Cologne, 
1621, 4to; Rouen, 1050, folio. The last, 
which was said to be corrected by the canons 
of St. Victor, is more perfect than the others. 
Several of Richard's works were separately 
published, viz. * Benjamin Minor, Paris, 
1489, 4to, and 1521, 12mo ; [Johann von 
Amerbach, Basle?], 1494, 8vo; Strasburg, 
1518, 8vo. * Benjamin Major,* 1494, 4to ; 
[Johann von Amerbach, Battle, 1494.*], 8vo ; 

* A vcray deuoute treatyse (named Ben- 
yamvn)' was published by 11. Pepwell, 
London, 1521. ' AUegoriae Tabernaculi 
Foederis,' Paris, 1511, and 1540; Venice, 
1690. * Explicatio ditiicilium Passuum Apo- 
stoli,' Venice, 1592, Rouen, 1006, both folio. 

* In Apocalvpsim,* Louvain, 1543, 4to. * De 
Trinitate,' Paris, Henri Etienne, 1510, 4to, 
and Nuremberg, 1518, 8 vo. 'De Pot estate 
Ligandi et Solvendi,* together with the * De 
Judiciaria Potestate,' Paris, 1526, 12mo; 
1528, 8vo; 1534, 12mo; 1543, 16mo. M. 
Haur6au, in his * Notices et Extraits,' has 
published a short mystical piece (i. 1 12-14), 
and a sermon on Isaiah, vii. 22 (v. 268-80), 
together with extracts from other unpub- 
lished pieces (i. 115-20, 125-6, v. 267-83). 
Among these latter is a sermon on the text, 
*Tolle puerum et matrem ejus & fuge in 
Egypt um.' A number of works still re- 
maining in manuscript are ascribed to 
Richard, but some at all events are either 
identical with works published under other 
titles, or are fragments of works already 
printed. An *Expositio Canonis Missae,' as- 
cribed to Richard, is certainly not by him 
(HaurIcaf, Notices et RvtraitSy i. 210, ii. 59). 

[Materials for the History of Thomas Bocket, 
vi. 20, 2o9 (Rolls Ser.) ; Life prefixed to the 
Rouen editions of 1650. and founded on docu- 
ments at St. Victor (th's is reprinted in the 
Patrologia) ; Histoire Littcraire do France, 
xiii. 472-88 ; Notice par L'Abbe Huironin in 
Milne's Patrolos^ia, vol. cxcvi. cols, xiii-xxxii ; 
Haureau's IIi«t. de la Philosophic Scohistique, 
1. /)09-14, Ilugues de S. Victor, and Notices et 
Extraits de qiielques Manuscrits L-\tins de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale, passim ; Tennemann's 
Geschichte der Philo8t)phie, viii. 245-88 ; 



Englehardt's Richard ron S. Victor; Lafortt'i 
Coup d'oeilsur rHistoire de la Theologie dogpia- 
tique.] C. L. K. 

RICHARD STRONGBOW, second 
Eakl op Pembroke and Stbigul (d. 1176). 
[See Clare, Richard de.] 

RICHARD {d. 1177?), bishop of St. 
Andrews and chaplain to Malcolm IV, was 
elected to the bishopric in 1163 on the death 
of Bishop Ernold or Arnold ; he witnessed 
several charters as bishop-elect. His conse- 
cration was delayed on account of the long- 
standing claim of the archbishop of York to 
perform the ceremony as metropolitan. On 
the election of Richard the contest was re- 
newed, and the archbishop of York, in virtue 
of his legatine power, summoned the leading 
Scottish clergy to meet him at Norham in 
1 1 64. They protested and appealed to Rome, 
and on Palm Sunday (1105) Richard was 
consecrated at St. Andrews by ' bishops of 
his own country * in the presence of the ling. 
Malcolm was soon after succeeded by his 
brother, William the Lion, who was crowned 
or enthroned by Bishop Richard at Scone 
on Christmas eve (1105). 

The new cathedral of St. Andrews had 
been founded by Bishop ^Vmold in 1162, 
and Richard zealously carried forward the 
work. In 1174 he was sent to Xormandy 
with other Scottish notables to negotiate the 
release of their king, who was imprisoned 
there after his capture before the walls of 
Alnwick, and, with their consent, William 
entered into the treaty of Falaise in December 
of that year. By it the national indepen- 
dence of Scotland was sacrificed, and it was 
agreed * that the church of England should 
have that right over the church of Scotland 
which it ought to have, and that they (the 
Scots) would not opnose its just claims.' 
This ambiguous clause Kept the independence 
of the Scottish church an open question, and, 
in the opinion of his countrymen, did much 
credit to the patriotism of the bishop of St. 
Andrews. On 17 Any. 1175 the treaty was 
confirmed in York minster, when Richard 
was present and did homage to the English 
monarch. He was also present with other 
Scottish bishops at the council which met at 
Northampton, 11 Jan. 1176. In reply to 
King Henry's demand that the northern pre- 
lates should acknowledge the supremacy of 
the English church, as stipulated in the treaty 
of Falaise, they boldly asserted that neither 
their predecessors nor they had ever yielded 
obedience to the church of England, and that 
they ought not to do so. The papal legate 
urged them to acknowledge the archbishop of 
York as metropolitan, but at this juncture 
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the archbishop of Canterbury came to their 
aid, by asserting a similar claim for his own 
see; and Henrv had to dismiss them without 
any promise of submission to either. 

On their return home Richard and the 
other heads of the Scottish church sent a 
deputation to liome to plead their cause, 
with the result that the pope forbade the 
archbishop of York to exercise jurisdiction 
in Scotland, and the Scottish bishops to yield 
obedience to him, till the question should be 
settled by the apostolic see; and in 1188 
Clement til exempted the Scottish church 
from all foreign jurisdiction except that of 
Rome. According to Fordun, Ricnard died 
on 28 March 1177, but the chronicle of 
Melrose gives 1178 as the year of his death, 
and that of Holyrood 1179. lie was held 
in great honour by his countrymen as a wise 
man and a good bishop, as an illustrious 
pillar of the Scottish ctiurch, and the suc- 
cessful defender of its independence. 

[Forduns Hist.; Wynton's Chron. ; Chron. of 
Melrose: DalrympIe'H Annals; Wilkinss Con- 
eilia; Haddnn and Stubbs's Councils; Keith's 
Scottish Bishops; Rol>ertson*H Scotland under 
Early Kings; J. Robertson's Preftice to the 
Ecclesiae S«)ticAnffi Statnta; Martin's St. An- 
drews ; Lyons's St. Andrews ; BeUe<9heim'8 Hist. 
of the Catholic Church of Scotland.] 

G. W. S. 

RICHARD (d. 1184), archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a Norman by birth and of humble 
parentage, received the monastic habit in 
early life at Christ Church, Canterbury, and 
after his schooldays were over was admitted 
a monk there. Archbishop Theobald made 
him one of his chaplains, and in that office 
he was associated with Thomas Becket, after- 
wards archbishop. Ilis high character and 
affability led to nis appointment as prior of 
St. Martin's, Dover, in llo7 (Gervase of 
CA!rrEBBURY, ii. 397 ; Monanticon, iv. 530). 
When Archbishop Thomas returned to Eng- 
land in December 1170, he sent Richard on 
a mission to the younger king Henry at 
Winchester. Richard was not well received 
by the courtiers, who tried to prevent him 
from seeing the young king; and when at 
last he obtained an audience, he was sent 
back without any satisfactory answer (^Me- 
morials of Becket, i. 1 1*>, iii. 482). 

After Thomas Docket's murder, on 29 Dec. 
1170, the see of Canterbury remained vacant 
for two years and a half. Disputes arose as 
to the right of election [see under Odo op 
Canterbitrt, d, 1200]. At length, on 3 June 
1173, letters having come from the king and 
the cardinal-legates urging an election, a 
meeting was held in St. Catharine's Chapel, 
Westminster, between the bishops and the 



monks, who insisted that the choice should 
fall on one of their own body. Both Odo, 
prior of Canterbury, and Kichard, prior of 
Dover, were proposed. Ihe monks supported 
Odo, who represented the party of Becket ; 
but Gilbert Foliot [q. v.], bishop of London, 
and the other bishops declared for Richard, 
who was elected accordingly. The justiciar, 
who was present, gave the royal assent, and 
Richard, as archbishop-elect, took the oath 
of fealty to the king * saving his order,' no- 
thing being said as to his observance of Hhe 
customs of the kingdom/ or, in other words, 
the constitutions of Clarendon (Diceto, i. 
369). His election, though represented as 
the act of the chapter (Robert de Torigni, 
p. 37), and though no doubt to some extent 
a compromise, was evidently a defeat for the 
monks, and was probably due to the wish of 
the king conveyed through the justiciar; for 
Henry was, of course, anxious not to have an 
archbishop who would carry on Becket 's 
policy. 

Kichard was solemnly received at Canter- 
bury on the 8th, but his consecration was 
forbidden by the younger king, who appeahMl 
to Rome, on the ground that the election had 
been made without his consent. The bishops- 
elect, whose consecration was stopped in like 
manner, the chapter of Christ Church, and 
others sent messengers to Rome to answer 
the appeal. Richard himself went to Rome 
shortly afterwards, accompanied by Reginald 
FitzJocelin [q. v.], bishop-elect of Bath. At 
Rome Richard was strongly opposed by the 
young king and his father-in-law, I^uis VII 
of France, who had a powerful party in the 
Roman court. They alleged that the election 
wa.s simoniacal, and that Richard had sworn 
fealty without the usual qualification (saving 
his order), both which charges he disproved, 
and, further, that he was of illegitimate birth. 
Alexander III at last confirmed Richard*s 
election on 2 April 1174, consecrated him at 
Anagni on the 7th, and gave him the pall, the 
legatine office, and a letter confirming the 
primacy of his see CDiceto, i. 388-90; Geata 
Benrici II, i. 09, 70). 

liichard embarked at Astura on 26 May, 
landed at Genoa, and on 23 June, having 
arrived at St. Jean de Maurienne, joined 
Peter, archbishop of Tarantaise, in conse- 
crating his companion, Reginald, to the see of 
Bath. On 8 Aug. he met the elder Henry 
on his landing at Barfleur. The king re- 
ceived him with good humour, made him 
dine with him, and bade him go on to Eng- 
land (16. p. 74). He entered London on 
3 Sept., and while he was there heanl of the 
burning of his cathedral, which took place 
on the 5th, when Conrad's choir was totally 
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' ' .!•;.;/'.■.. ■*.:.'.:••. '-tt:. ,:.j •.•■.-." *':v — r.rzr ki-zrs ■'■:'. Vrr^ff-.^n .m-.l Navarre. a n-l 

'•■ ' • ■■.".'* ■ '. '*,.'.' .'.\t'. ' :.', ••.%.,-.. -,r— v.'i*JiTr[*n— '^r-' ".he -^nti^ncif ofaiiiui-iieation. 

■' '-' ' ■ f / .... '1 I J,..?, h. Jf' r.rv *'i '.'.vn - j^^ On 1*" Ajiril h- Tvc»rivel the kinj at Canter- 

, ''.-.;, f'. 'ri- I.f,/! .1. 'fri,":;.. A rc.^i hi-'iop hiir\-. ftpjl k-p? F^-i-stif-r with him at Wye in 

I''.;/' I'll f,.. 't ♦:,( ',S« I.I r,» r. r,f f.},.. bi-h-,pi K'rnr, Alon^r with rh'.» bishops of the kinj- 

'.» 'i. 1 ■/', • ,ii'l '.Vl.i'l.' rrji- Klrli;ir'!. li-i'.v- 'lorn lie at t»?nfl».'il the CDunci I at Winchester Oil 

' ' ' . ■• ''"'I 'III t\.\\jn'A lii- .«■.. i.vr th»- 1 July to a^lvist? the kine with reference to hi< 

■■".Ml 1, 1 1, III li,>iri'l ..',iIm- Ki'.Ij'i|.- h-U with- rli*.piit»'« with Louis VII of France; and the 

',.ii li.i II,.. Ill liiio .v)« 'Ij/i'l iIh- jiiiilMipify of ranlinal-letratf in France threatening to Iny 

• '"" ' I'miIh I ill. jHifi-. i.n flu- rivjil fl.iiin^ KnuHand under an interdict, liichard and the 

"' ''" ' « 1(1,1 li'iiii- in'iit jiliifM- lit ur-riiui- hi.«liop»» appealed to the pope a^raiuM him. 

Ill 'villi li Mil r III W.-iriiiri hr Jill \\ Mun-ii, Towanls tin* end of the year Roger, the 

" '" ^'•;'. "••■ ImiH.'ii 11 roiimil \m'\,\ nt ablK.t-clcct of St, Augustine's, Canterburv. 
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requested benediction, but refused to comply 
witb tbe ucbbishop's demand for a profession 
of obedience unless qualified witn a salvo. 
lUchard would not admit a qualified pro- 
fession, and Roger went to Rome, where he 
obtained privileges from Alexander III in 
contempt of the archbishop. He returned 
in 1 l7Bf brining letters ordering his bene- 
diction, and giving a commission to the bishop 
of Worcester to perform the ceremony. Hear- 
ing of this, Richard went to St. Augustine's 
declaring that he had come to give tne bene- 
diction ; but the abbot-elect was not in the 
monastery, having withdrawn himself so as 
not to receive it from the archbishop, who 
thereupon appealed to Rome. Henrv upheld 
him ; lor it was believed that the abbot-elect 
had made his house immediately subject to 
the pope, and had promised a vearly tribute, 
to the prejudice of the rights of both king and 
archbishop. Roger went back to Rome, and 
excited the anger of Alexander against Ri- 
chard by representinghim as disobedient to 
the pope's command. Richard, who was sum- 
moned to theLateran council, went as far as 
Paris, and then returned to England, acting, 
it is said, on the advice of flatterers, and hela 
back by his own timidity (Gervase, i. 276), 
though it seems likely that he never intended 
to go to the council, and was therein acting 
witn the approval of his suffragans (RoG. IIov. 
U.171). 

Alexander himself gave Roger the benedic- 
tion in February 1179, with a saving of the 
rights of the see of Canterbury, and in 1 180 
sent letters to him and to the king declar- 
ing that the archbishops of Canterbury were 
to hallow future abbots without requiring 
the profession. Richard maintained that the 
chaiters on which the convent based its claim 
to exemption were not authentic, and attacked 
its claims over churches to which the convent 
presented. After prolonged disputes these 
charters were proved to be spurious, and 
finally, in 1183, the king compelled the con- 
vent to make an agreement with him, by 
which it gave up many privileges claimed by 
it, and really gained notning in return (Geb- 
VA8B, i. 275-6, 296 ; Oesta Henrici II, i. 209 ; 
Thobst, cols. 1824-6, 1830-7 ; Elmham, pp. 
420 sqq.) It was not alone in the case of St. 
Augustine's, where the rights of his own see 
were concerned, that Richard showed his dis- 
like of the attempts made by monasteries to 
ffain exemption irom episcopal jurisdiction. 
lie opposed the attempt of the abbot of 
Malmesbury to refuse profession of obedience 
to the bishop of Salisbury, and wrote strongly 
to Al'^xander III on the evils arising from 
exemptions (Peter of Blois, Ep. 68). 

Meanwhile, on 23 Aug. 1179, Richard re- 
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ceived King Henry and Louis of France at 
Canterbury. In November 1182 he crossed 
to Normandy, to obtain the king's help in his 
strife with St. Augustine's. The see of Ro- 
chester being vacant, he appointed to it his 
clerk, Waleran, archdeacon of Bayeux, and 
consecrated him at Lisieux on 19 Dec. This 
infringed the rights of the convent of Christ 
Churcn, and there was much anger there 
about it; but the matter was arranged by 
the bishop going thither and swearing fealty 
to the convent. Richard spent Christmas 
with the king at Caen, and pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication against those who 
disturbed the peace between the king and 
his sons. In July he accompanied Henry to 
Le Mans, where the young king had been 
buried, and brought the body to Rouen for 
burial there (Gesta Henrici II, i. 303-4; 
Will. Newb. iii. c. 7 ; Gervase, i. 20). He 
returned to England on 11 Aug. On 14 Feb. 
1184 he fell sick suddenly at Hailing in Kent, 
while on his way to llochester, and, being 
taken with violent colic, died there on the 
1 6th. His body was tnken to Canterbury and 
honourably buried in the north aisle of the 
cathedral on the 18th. 

Richard was accused by the more zealous 
of Becket's followers of sacrificing the liber- 
ties of the church and allowing the oppression 
of the clergy, and his character is treated 
harshly by monastic writers, to whose inde- 

Eendence he was opposed. While it was pro- 
ably not of an heroic sort , it seems likely 
that the line that he took in ecclesiastical 
matters, and specially with respect to clerical 
immunities, was the result of conviction rather 
than of sloth or timidity, and that he saw no 
harm to the church in the king's endeavours 
to prevent it from becoming a separate body, 
inoependent of the secular power. That he 
was remiss in the discharge of his office does 
not seem proved by facts, and he was cer- 
tainly diligent in promoting the material 
prosperity and upholding the rights of his 
see. That he did not live up to the high 
standard which the most earnest churchmen 
held to become his position may be allowed, 
and it may be that he was more active in 
temporal administration than in purely spiri- 
tual things. While he was but moderately 
learned and was ignorant of law — then the 
study most in vogue among the clergy — he 
made friends of learned men, among whom 
were Peter of Blois and Giraldus Cambrensis; 
and Peter of Blois describes how such men re- 
sorted to the archbishop's court, and after 
prayers or meals would pursue intellectual 
exercises, reading, arguing, and decidinf^ legal 
cases. Richard was not a great archbishop, 
but it was perhaps well for the church and tbo 
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kingdom that he preferred a moderate to an 
heroic policy, and kept on good terms with 
the king (Will. Newb. iii. c. 8 ; Gervasb, 
ii. 399 ; Peter of Blois, Epp. 6, 38); GiR. 
Cahbr. De Reims a se gestis^ c. 5, and De 
InvectionibuSf c. 18, ap. Opera f i. 53, 144). 

[Gervase of Cant., Gesta Hen. II, R. de 
Diceto, Rog. Hov., Gir. Cambr., Elmham's 
Hist. Men. S. Aug. (all Rolls Sor.) ; W. de 
Newburgh (Engl. Hist. Soc); R. de Torigni 
(Soci^ta de THistoire dc France) ; Peter of Blois, 
ed. Giles; Thorno's Chron. ed. Twysden ; Hook's 
Archbishops of Canterbury.] W. H. 

RICHARD OF Ilciibster (d. 1188), 
bishop of Winchester, was bom in the diocese 
of Bath (K. DiCETO, i. 319), at Sock (Cassajj, 
i. .158, from Bishop Drokensford's Jtegvater)^ 
i.e. probably Sock Dennis, near Ilchester. 
The ' Annals of Tewkesbury ' call him * Richard 
Ilokelin* {Ann. Monast. i. 54). Later 
writers give him the surnames of Tocly ve or 
Toclitte, and More; for the former there 
seems to be no authority but the inscription 
on his tomb : 

Praesulis egregii pausant hie membra Ricardi] 
Toclyve, cui summi gaudia sunto poli ; 

and for the latter none at all. Gilbert 
Foliot [q. v.] called him kinsman (G. 
FoLiOT, Ep. cxcix). He spent his youth 
in his native diocese, and early obtained 
some ecclesiastical preferment there (R. Di- 
CETO, i. 319). From II06 to 1162 he figures 
in the * Pipe Rolls * as ' Richard, scribe of 
the court ' {^script or curia) ; Henry II at the 
outset of his reign had granted him a mill at 
Ilchester worth 40^. a year (cf. Pipe Itolh^ 
2 Hen. II, p. 30, 9 Hen. II, p. 26, 10 Hen. II, p. 
10) ; and his contemporaries uniformly desig- 
nate him * Richard of Ilchester.* He is said 
to have been a clerk of Thomas Becket (i.e. 
probably he worked under Thomas in the 
chancery) and to have owed to Thomas's in- 
fluence iiis appointment to the archdeaconry 
of Poitiers {Materials^ iii. 120), which took 
place between September 1162 and March 
1163 (cf. Pipe Poll, 8 Hen. II, p. 21 ; Gesta 
Abb. i. 157). This office he held for ten years, 
although he seems to have set foot in the dio- 
cese only once, and then for a purpose quite 
out of harmony with his ecclesiastical duties. 
He was one of the counsellors specially con- 
sulted by llenrv at the trial of a suit between 
the abbot of St. Albans and the bishop of 
Lincoln in March 1 1 63 ( Gesta Abb. i. 151, 154, 
157). The abbot also applied to him, as * one 
who had the king's ear,' for help in recovering 
for the abbey a benefice which the king had 
seized as crown property. Richard exacted 
two-thirds of the value of the benefice as the 
price of his intercession {ib, p. 124). After 



the first dispute between Henry and Thomas 
over the royal 'customs/ Oct. 1163, Heniy 
sent Richard of Ilchester, with Bishop Amnlf 
of Lisieux, to beg for a confirmation of them 
from the pope; the two envoys 'experienced 
the fury of the waves six times witnin three 
months,' but could not gain their end (R. Dl- 
CETO, i. 31 2 ; cf. MateriaUtf v. 85). When the 
'customs 'were finally drawn up at Clarendon 
in January 1 164, Richard, according to one ac- 
count, was appointed to share with the chief 
j usticiar the duty of publishing them through- 
out the realm {Thomas Saga, i. 333). Pos- 
sibly his special task may have been to pub- 
lish them m his own arclideaconry. In June 
the bishop of Poitiers [see Belmeib, Johs] 
was visited by two commissioners from the 
king, of whom one, described by him as 'our 
friend Luscus, the eye of whose mind God 
has blinded,* was apparently Archdeacon 
Richard. Luscus, after vainly endeavouring 
to win the bishop's assent to the customs, 
called out the forces of Aquitaine in Henry's 
name against the king of France, and then 
published the customs at Poitiers in defiance 
of the bishop {Materials, v. 38-40, 116). 
Canon Robertson (ib. pp. 38, 115) suggested 
less probably that * Luscus ' was Richard de 
Lucy [q. v.] 

Richard of Ilchester was a member of the 
embassy sent by Henry to the pope after the 
flight of Archbishop Thomas (November 
1164) {Materials, iv. 61 ; R. Diceto, i. 315). 
The archbishop's party, however, did not re- 
gard him as an enemy ; John of Salisbury 
[q. v.] addressed him as a friend, trusted 
much to his influence with the king in behalf 
of hi mself and others of Thomas's exiled clerks 
{Materials, v. 153, 347-52, 544), and had a 
personal interview with him at Angers at 
Easter 1105 (cf. 1^. p. 348, iii. 98). Richard 
was no doubt then on his way to Germany, 
whither Henry had despatched him and John 
of Oxford [q. v.] on a mission to the Emperor 
Frederick. The upshot, according to general 
belief, was that the two English envoys, in 
their sovereign's name, abj urei Alexander IH 
and promised adherence to Frederick's ally, 
the anti-pope Paschal, at Wiirzburg on "NV hit- 
Sunday, 23 May {ib. i. 53, v. 182-3; Thomai^ 
Saga, i. 331 ). They were, in consequence, ex- 
communicated by Thomas on 12 June 1166 
{Materials, v. 383, 388, 390, 395). Richard's 
excommunication had been staved off for a 
year apparently by the intercession of John of 
Salisbury', who, however, had got no thanks 
for his good offices, and was therefore not 
eager to renew them when urged to do so by 
one of Richard's friends after the sentence 
was passed {ib, vi. 4). Richard, who was 
now on the continent with the king, was 
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much distressed at a punishment which he 
decUred he had done nothing to deserve, 
and wrote to Italph de Diceto [q. v.] for 
advice. Italph recommended his ^ very dear 
firiend' to take the matter quietly and 
patientlv (R. Biceto, i. 319-20); and the 
kin^, though he warned some templars 
against saluting the excommunicate arch- 
deacon (MaterutU, vi. 72), had no scruples 
ahout keeping him at his court and making 
large use of his services. 

The former scribe was now a judge. At 
Michaelmas 1 165 Richard was sitting as a 
baron of the exchequer at Westminster 
(Madox, Form. p. xix) ; he was justice 
itinerant in eleven counties in 1168, and in 
thirteen counties in 1 169 {Pipe liolhy 14 and 
15 lien. II, passim). He held, indeed, a 
position of peculiar importance above, or at 
least apart irom, his brethren of the bench. 
Richard FitzXeale [q. v.] tells us that the 
archdeacon of Poitiers ' was necessary to the 
king by reason of his trustworthiness and in- 
dustry, and very apt and ready at making 
reckonings, and in the writing of rolls and 
writs ; wherefore a special place was assigned 
to him at the exchequer, between the pre- 
siding justiciar and the treasurer, that he 
might watch over the writing of the roll and 
all suchlike matters' (DiaL de Scacc. p. 
184, cf p. 178). We hear, moreover, in 1165, 
of a * rotulus archidiaconi ' (Pi»c Roll, 1 1 
Hen. II, p. 4), and in 1 167 of a ' rotulus 
archidiaconi et justiciariorum* (Pipe Roily 
13 Hen. II, p. 34). These may have been 
rolls of the proceedings before the justices in 
eyre ; although, as no such rolls are extant 
of earlier date than the reign of Richard I, 
this point cannot be authoritatively deter- 
mined. From the above-quoted passages, 
however, it appears highly probable, not only 
that the compilation of justices' rolls may 
have begun while Richard of Ilchester was 
in the curia regis and exchequer, but that 
he may have been charged with the super- 
intendence or custody of them, at any rate 
of those relating to the circuits on which he 
was himself engaged, and even that the 
practice of enrolling the proceedings before 
the itinerant judges may have owed its 
origin to him. lie was also one of the 
justices employed in the assessment and 
collection in 1 168 and 1 169 of the aid for 
the marriage of the king's daughter Matilda 
{Pipe Rolls, 14 Hen. II pp. 76, 181, 
15 Hen. II p. 63). Thomas excommunicated 
him again on Ascension Day, 29 May 1169 
(Materials, vi. 572, 694). Richard had just 
been present at a meeting of bishops and 
clergy at Westminster (ib, p. 606). He was 
at the Michaelmas session of the exchequer 



at Westminster (Madox, Form. p. 179 ; for 
date see Peyton, p. 130), and he was one of 
the three justiciars to whom Henry specially 
addressed the ten ordinances which he sent 
to England somewhat later in the year, to 
prevent the introduction of papal letters into 
the realm (Materials, vii. 147). Next year, 
1170, Richard again acted as justice itinerant 
in the eastern and southern counties (Pipe 
Roll, 10 lien. II). He was back in Nor- 
mandy bv the beginning of June, when he 
expressed in strong terms his resolve to use 
all his influence to prevent the archbishop's 
restoration, and escorted the king's eldest son 
from Caen to the coast, * to hasten his voyage ' 
to England for his coronation ( Materials, 
vii. 310). Richard probably recrossed the 
Channel with young Henry; he was with 
him on 5 Oct. at Westminster (//>. p. 389), 
and a^ain at the beginning of December, but 
left him to carry to the elder king beyond 
sea the news of Thomas's quarrel with the 
bishops who had crowned the boy {ib. iii. 
120, 127). He seems to have bet^n with the 
court in Normandv in Julv 1171 (Evroy, 
pp. 159-60), but was certainly in England 
part of that year, again acting as justice in 
eyre (Pipe Roll, 17 Hen. II). 

All this labour was not unrewarded. 
Already in 1104 Richard was regarded as a 
great pluralist (Materials, v. 150); before 
his first excommunication the treusurership 
of l^oitiers was added to the archdeaconry 
(R. DiCET0,i. 319) ; at Christmas 1 106 he was 
appointed one of the two custodians of the 
vacant see of Lincoln (Pipe Roll, 13 Hen. II, 
pp. 57-8); in April 1167 he received the 
charge of the honour of Montacute (ib. p. 
149) ; and he was made custos of the see of 
Winchester and the abbey of (Glastonbury 
in the summer of 1171 (Madox, Exch. i.366, 
630, 631 ). Of his release from excommuni- 
cation there seems to be no notice ; but by 
the opening of 1173 he was again in the 
highest favour with the church party, no less 
than with that of the king. On 2 March, 
when a new archbishop was elected [see 
Ric H ARD, ^. 1 1 84"", and a dispute arose between 
the bishops and tbe Canterbury monks for the 
right of proclaiming the election, the matter 
was compromised bjr both parties deputing the 
archdeacon of Poitiers to make the proclama- 
tion in their stead (R. Diceto, i. 354). When, 
on 1 May, Richard was chosen bisho]> of Win- 
chester {Ann. Mon. ii. 61), John of Salisbury 
pleaded warmly for the pope*s confirmation 
of the appointment, praising the bishop-elect 
as a devout lover and imitator of St. Thomas, 
and a model of all virtues, public and private, 
secular and ecclesiastical (John of Salis- 
BUBY, Fpp. cccxiii-cccxv) ; Bartholomew 
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[q. T.~. bifthop cf Exeter. wnt<r in a ftimiUr 117^ be re tmacd co Knglind (R. DiCEio, L 
etnzD iih. £p, oocrri i : and thv diapcer of 4^4 f. an-i waa ac once rnnAated in kia old 
Chmt Church, Cant^riMirT, added th»rir plac^ of special liooour at the exchequer 
t^«timooT to Ikichard's merits as a -iather table t Dm/, de Sence. p. IT^X, Of his eigh- 
of the yrxjT and comforter of the afflicted.' teen months' work in j^ormandy no certain 
and a friend and protector of the conTent in record Kmaiiis : the earliest extant roll of 
it* trouble? G. Foliot, Ep. ccocxx. cf. Ep. the Norman excheqner dates only firom 
coocxxii L He «eem* to have been enthron<d, 11^. and there is nothing to show how much 
thoujrh unoonaecrated. on Ascension Day, or how little of the close resemblance between 
17 ^far (li, DiCETO. i. .^^). At midsommer the srTtem therein revealed and that of the 
1174 the justiciars, baring struggled for English exchequer may be due to the visit 
twelve months to put down the revolt st imd of the Encrlish justiciar, 
up by the young king, and having vainlv sent In 117$. when a papal legate was im- 
m*r«sf-nfirer after messenger to call Henry II portnning the reluctant English bishops to 
to th*fir aid, 'unanimously agreed to send attend a councQ at Rome, 'the bishop of 
over the elect of Winchester, knowing that Winchester alone was left in honoured 
he would speak to the king much more repose at the request of the French king* 
familiarly, warmly, and urgently than any (IS. Diceto. i. 430). Richard's * repose* was 
one el^e, and lay before him more fully the not idleness: the chief-justiciarship was this 
distresfsed state of the nation.* On his ar- year put into commission among three pre- 
rival the Xormans said they supposed the lates, of whom he was one (lA. p. 435>, and 
next me««ensrer sent from Enfrland would be he was also head of the southern circuit of 
theTower of lyjndon (U. DiCETO, i. 3^1-2). the itinerant judspes iGnia Hen. i. :?38l 
Kichard probably returned with the king in Elarly next spring ^180), however. Kanulf 
July ; on 6 (}cX, he was consecrated at Can- de Glanville q. v.^ was made sole chiefjos- 
terbur^' by Archbishop Richard (ib. p. 392; ticiar, and on o ^farch the bishop of \Viii- 
Gebv. Caxt. i. 251), and he is said to have Chester, in company with the vice-€hancellor| 
been again enthroned at Winchester on Walter de Coutances ^Q- ^-^ started on an 
13 Oct. (H. DiCETO, i. 395). In May 1175 embassy to France (R.' Diceto, ii. 4). He 
he attende'l a council held by the areh'bishop returned before Michaelmas {Mag. Rot, Seaec. 
at Westminster: in July he was at a royal yorm. i. 38), and on 2S Oct. was sitting as 
councilat Woodstock ; on (Jet. he witnessed a baron of the exchequer at Westminster 
IIenrv*8 treatv with Roderic of Counaught (Dugdale, Baronagey i. 700). He appears 
at Windsor {GeMtn lien. i. 92-:^, 103). At in the same capacity in April 1182 {Feet of 
the end of July 1 176 Henry sent him, with Fines, p. 2), and again in May 1183 (Errox, 
the bishop of Ely [see Ridel, Geoffrey], to p. 251). On 21 Feb. 1182 he was enter- 
Northampton to meet a papal le^te, Vivian, taining King Henry at his manor-house of 
on his way to Scotland, and make him swear Waltham in Hampshire {Mem. of St. Ed- 
to do nothing prejudicial to English in- TWMncTA, i. 227): he witnessed Henrys will 
terests ii'b. i. 118). Next month, when the made there during his visit, and was trustee 
king*s daughter, Joanna, set out for her new for some of the bequests therein contained 
home in Sicilv, all the arrangements for her (Gerv. Caxt. i. 298-9). On 28 Feb., at 
household ani for her provisions and expen- Merewell (Isle of Weight), he gave the bene- 
diture on the journey were undertaken by the diction to the newly elected abbot, Sanipson 
bishop of Winchester (K. Diceto, i. 414)' At of St. Edmund's {Sfem. of St. Etjmunas, ii. 
Michaelmas Ilenrj- sent him to Normandy. 5). He was at the council at Westminster 
The seneschal of the duchy was dead ; Henry in which Baldwin was elected pnmate Tsee 
api)ointed Hichard not merelv seneschal, but Baldwin, d. 1190], 2 Dec. 1184 {Gesta Ren. 
justiciar (Genta Hen. i. 1 24) ; i.e. he entrusted i. 319). On 10 April 1185 he was at Dover 
him with the supreme control of the Norman ' with the king {Coll, Topogr. et Geneal. iii. 
administration and government, and beseems 176-7). At the end of April 1186 he received 
also to have given him a special charge to exa- the king at Merewell (R. Diceto, ii. 41 ). He 
mine into and amend the Norman system of ' died on 21 or 22 Dec. 1 188 ( Gesta Hen. ii. 58 ; 
taxation and finance (11. Diceto, i. 4*15, 424). Gerv. Caxt. i. 438 ; K. Diceto, ii. 68), and 
Richard was one of the commissioners ap- was buried on the north side of the presbj'tery 
pointed in June 1177 to urge upon Louis of of his cathedral church. 
France the fulfilment of his treaties with The monks of that church once sent a 
Henry (T/Wfrt //(prt.i. l(J8). He witnessed a deputation to Henry II to complain that 
atybt?tweon the two kings on 25 Sept. I their bishop, Richard, bad cut down the 
icourt {ib. p. 194 ; Gerv. Cant. i. ■ number of dishes at their dinner from thir- 
%. Diceto, i. 422). On 21 March I teen to ten. * Woe betide him,* answered 
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the king. ' if he does not cut them down to 
three, whidi is all I have at my own table * 
(Gib. C^mbb. i. 62). Probably Richard did 
not carry his reforms so far as this, for when 
he died the monks set down in their annals 
that ' Bishop Richard, of good memory, de- 
narted hence unto the Lord ' (Ann, mon, ii. 
o3). Giraldus Cambrensis descri oes him ' a man 
of more natural sense than scholarship, and 
more clever in worldly business than versed 
in the liberal arts' (Gib. Cambb. vii. 70). 
John of Salisbury, Bartholomew of Exeter, 
Ralph de Diceto, the Canterbury monks, and 
the naverley annalist {Ann. Man. ii. 245- 
246) praise his liberality in almsgiving, and 
the last-named writer adds that he * erected 
in his bishopric some admirable buildings, 
which recall his name from generation to 
generation.' Bishop Milners conjecture 
{HUt. Winchester^ 11. 202-3) that one of 
these was the hospital of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, near Winchester, is ingenious, but 
rests on no positive evidence, liichard was 
a benefactor to his predecessor's foundation 
of St. Cross. By an exchange with the 
knights of St. John, who had charge of this 
hospital, he took upon himself the responsi- 
bility for its maintenance and administra- 
tion, and doubled the number of poor men 
who were daily fed there. The deed of ex- 
change {Ilarl. Chart. 43, I. 38) is interest- 
ing as being witnessed (at Dover on 10 April 
1185) by King Henry and by the Patriarch 
Heraclius of Jerusalem, and as having the 
autograph signature of Bishop Richard and 
A fine impression of his seal. 

[Getta Abbatum S. Alliani, Materials for 
History of Becket, Thomas Saga, Ralph de Di- 
eeto, Qervase of Canterbury, Gesta Henrici, 
Annales Monastici, Giraldus CHmbrensis, Me- 
morials of St. Bdmunds (all in Rolls Ser.); 
Letters of John of Salisbuiy and Gilbert Foliot, 
ed. Giles (Patres £^leei» An^licanie); Pipe 
Rolls, 2-4 Hen. II, Record Commission, 5-17 
Hen. II, and Feet of Fines (Pipe Roll Soc.) ; 
]|£adox's History of Exchequer and Formulare 
Anglicaniim; Dialogus de Scaccario in Stuhbs's 
Select Charters ; fiyton's Itinerary of Henry II ; 
Cassan*s Lives of Bishops of Winchester ; Mag- 
nmn Rotnlum Scaccarii Normannis (Soc. Antiq.) 
The Harleian Charter 43 I. 38 is exhibited in 
the British Moseum, and printed in Collectanea 
Topograph icaetGenealogica, iii. 176-7.1 

RICHARD (Ji. 1190), called the Pre- 
monstratensian, was abbot of an unknown 
English house of that order (Bale, Scriptt, 

Illustr. Brit Cat. p. 232). About 1 180 

he seems to have left England, visited 
Cologne, and spent some time in writing at 
the abbey of Amsberg (Oudin, Comment, de 



Scriptt. Eccles. ii. 1621). Here, about 1183, 
he is said to have written his ' Life of St. 
Ursula,* containing a history of the passion 
of the eleven thousand virgins {ib. 1522). 
This is extant in Capgrave*s ' Nova Le^nda 
AnglisB ' (f. 316, ed. 1516), and was published 
in Cologne by Crombach in two volumes in 
1667. Some theological treatises attributed 
to Richard are still extant, such as the ' De 
Canone Missae,' called also * De Officiis 
MissfiB,' in Corpus Christi College Library, 
Cambridge, and in the Bodleian Library. 
The ' Carmen de Expositione Miss® ' in Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, is more probably 
attributed to Hildebert, called Cenomanensis 
(cf. Leyseb, Hist. Poet. Med. ACv. p. 50, ed. 
1721, and elsewhere). Richard is also said 
to have written ' De Compute Ecclesiastico,' 
but Hardy does not seem correct {Descript. 
Cat. of MSS. iii. 222, Rolls Ser.) when he 
follows Tanner (Bibl. Brit.-Jlib. p. 627) in 
attributing to him a chronicle from 1064 to 
so late a date as 1284. 

[See, in addition to authorities cited in the 
text, Pits*8 Illustr. Angl. Script, i. 255-6 ; Fa- 
bricius's Bibl. Lat. Med. 2Ex. vi. 83 ; Cheva- 
lier's Repertoire des Sources Hist, du Moyen 
Age, i. 1944 ; Wright's Biogr.Brit. Lit. ii. 471.] 

A. M. C-E. 

RICHARD OF Devizes {Jl. 1191),chroni- 
cler, apparently a native of Devizes, Wiltshire, 
was a monk of the Benedictine house of St. 
Swi Chun's, Winchester, in the time of l*rior 
Robert. He wrote a chronicle of the deeds 
of Richard I, and sent it to Robert with a 
prologue in the form of a letter. This 
*Chronicon de rebus gestis Ricardi primi' 
extends from the accession of Richard I to 
Oct. 1 192, when he was making arrangements 

Previous to his departure mm Palestine. 
t is of great value, for Richard was an 
acute observer, and is amusing, for he was 
given to sarcasm. He speaks severely of the 
arrogance of William Longchamp [q. v.], 
and accuses W^alter, archbishop of Kouen, of 
deceit ; makes a curious allusion to the infi- 
delities of Eleanor, the king's mother, to her 
first husband, Louis VII of France, and in- 
serts a long and quaintly told story of a boy 
said to have been slain by the Jews of Win- 
chester, in the course of which he says 
something characteristic of each of several 
of the principal cities of England. lie quotes 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, and makes 
a parade of learning. The speeches that he 
puts into the mouths of his characters must 
in some cases be his own composition. 

This work, commonly referred to as the 
'Gesta Ricardi,' exists in C. C. C. Cambr. 
MS. 3a9 and Cott. MS. Dom. A. xiii. ; it 
has been printed and edited by Stevenson 
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for the English ]Iiatorical Society in 1838, 
and by Mr. liowlett in vol. iii. of the * Chro- 
nicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, 
and Richard I' for the Rolls Series in 1886, 
and has been translated by Stevenson in the 
series of * Church Historians,' vol. v., and by 
Giles, reprinted, with differences, in * Chro- 
nicles of the Crusaders' in Bohn's Anti- 
quarian Library. 

Along with both the manuscripts of the 
* Gesta is bound the * Annales de Win- 
tonia,' a chronicle ascribed to Richard by 
Bale, followed by Pits. Stevenson, in his 
preface to the * Gesta,' says that he sees no 
ground for Bale's statement, but his opinion 
has been controverted by later authorities. 
This chronicle as given in the C. C. C. 
Cambr. MS., the earlier of the two, * begins 
with a description of Britain, and goes down 
to the year 1 135,' though after 1066 it is ex- 
tremely meagre (Luard). It was certainly 
written by a Winchester monk of the time of 
Richard, and presents some likeness to his un- 
doubted work, specially in a passage which, 
although considered obscure by Luard, obvi- 
ously refers to the divorce of Queen Eleanor 
from her first husband. It begins with a 
dedication to a * Master Adam,' which has 
been mutilated in binding so that the 
author's name has been lost. It is possible 
that Bale saw it before this mutilation, and 
found Richard's name. In any case it is 
probable that he was the author (ib.) It 
presents several inaccuracies, and relates some 
events, specially those connected with Win- 
chester, in some detail. The other version, in 
Cotton M8. Dom. A. xiii., which was printed 
by Luard in his * Annales Monastic! ' (vol. 
ii. in the Rolls Series), has evidently been 
copied, down to 1066, with some alterations, 
from the C. C. C. (^ambridge manuscript, 
and is carried on in the same handwriting * of 
the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the 
fourteenth century to the year 1202' (ib.) 
Mr. Howlett considers that the four pieces, 
viz. the * Gesta ' and the Chronicle in both 
manuscripts, are nil written by one hand, 
and by the author himself, who must there- 
fore, according to his view, have been alive 
in 1202. 

[Editions of th^ Gesta Ricardi I by Steven- 
son (Engl. Hist. See.) and by Howlett (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Annales Monastici, vol. ii., Luard's pre- 
face (Rolls Ser.); Bale's Scriptt. Brit. Cat. cent, 
iii. No. 28; Hardy's Cat. of xMat. vol. ii. ; 
Wripht's Biogp. Bri\. Lit. vol. ii.] W. H. 

RICHARD OF Ely (dAhU ?), historian, 
was a monk of Elv who may probably be 
identified with the liichard who was sent by 
the monks of Ely to Rome bearing a letter 
to Pope Eugenius (1149-1154), against the 



clerk Henry, son of the archdeacon of Ely. 
He is therein described as a man of goodi 
life who had been from boyhood a monk of 
Ely. He became prior in 1177, and died in 
or before 1194. 

Richard was author of an account of Ely 
which is not known to be extant. Many 
quotations from it are incorporated in the 
' Liber EUensis ' by Thomas of Ely (Jl. 1170) 
[q. v.J, who acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Richard. Wharton also credits Richard 
with the authorship of 'Continuatio His- 
toriff) Eliensis ab anno 1107 ad annum 1169,' 
which he printed in his * Anglia Sacra,' but 
it is really an epitome of Ricuard's work by 
fi. writer who acknowledges his indebtedness. 
Tanner ascribes to Richard a volume of ser- 
mons beginning * Ascendet sicut virgultum 
coram,' and a volume of songs and of familiar 
epistles, referring to No. 169 of Boston of 
Bury's * Catalogue.' 

[Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. xlv and 615; 
Stewart's edition of the Liber Eliensis.] M. B. 

RICHARD OF Ely {</. 1198), bishop of 
London.. [See Fitzxeale or. Fitznigel, 
Richard.] 

RICHARD DE Templo (/. 1190-1229), 
reputed author of the 'Itinerarium Regis 
Ricardi,' the chief authority for the third 
crusade, may have been a chaplain to the 
templars, and in some sense a dependent of 
the Earl of Leicester (1191-1206). 

From the *Itinerarium' itself we learn 
that the author of the work was at Lyons 
with Richard Cceur de Lion in July 1190; 
from Lyons he passed through Orange to Ma- 
rignane * on th« sea ' and Marseilles, whence 
he took ship for Sicily, and reached Messina 
before 14 Sept., having thus outsailed the 
king, who left Marseilles on 7 Aug. and 
landed at Messina on 23 Sept. He was ob- 
viously an eye-witness of much that he records 
during Richard's six months' stay in Sicily, 
and on 10 April 1191 embarked for Acre in a 
vessel belonging to the English fleet. AVith 
Richard, he experienced the great Good Friday 
storm off the coast of Crete (12 April), and 
in the king's company was driven to Rhodes 
— an island whose ruined capital he compares 
to Rome for size and appearance. He left 
Rhodes on 1 May with the king, but not in 
Richard's own ship, and was probably present 
at the conquest of Cyprus and the rest of 
the English crusade till the return home in 
October 1192. In some parts, however, his 
narrative lacks the precise detail we should 
expect from an eye-witness, and the first 
person practically drops out of his pages at 
the departure from Rhodes (p. 181, ok. ii. c. 
28) only to reappear at the very end of the 
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work (bk. \'u c. 33, with which cf. iv. 33), 
with the account of the pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. Three bands of crusaders visited the 
holy city (September 1192 F), and the author 
of the ' Itinerarium ' was a member of the 
second band, under the guidance of Ilalph 
Teissun. His account of this incident is very 
minute, and it expressly states that he made 
the journey as a poor man on foot. From 
Jerusalem he returned to Acre, where he 
abruptly disappears from the narrative. He 
certainly did not return home with Richard 
himself; but, as he seems to have visited 
Rome (see above) some time during his life, 
he may possibly have done so in the com- 
pany of the two queens (Berengaria and 
Joan) on their way from Palestine to Poitou. 

On or before 24 Oct. 1222 Richard de 
Templo, with whom Bishop Stubbs identifies 
the author of the ' Itinerarium,' although 
the grounds are not conclusive, was elected 
prior of the Augustinian church of the Holy 
Trinity, London {Chse Bolls ^ p. 515, a b). 
There is no evidence as to the precise day of 
the prior's death ; but he appears to have 
been taken under Gregory lX*s protection 
as late as 1229. 

In its present form the 'Itinerarium' was 

Sublishea after 1198. It is quoted by Giral- 
us Cambrensis, who died about 1216 ; by 
the author of the * De Expugnatione Terrro 
S&nctfe,' who was wounded when Saladin 
laid siege to Jerusalem in 1187 ; in the Bri- 
tish Museum MS. (Reg. 14 c. 10), which 
was probably composed about 1220; by Roger 
of Wendover (d. 1237); and by Matthew 
Paris (</. 1259.**). The last three writers, 
however, only quote from Book i. (Stubbs*s 
Introduction, p. Ixx), a book which stands 
apart from and was very likely published 
before the rest. All the external evidence 
for Richard de Templo's authorship is to be 
found ~(1) in the * De Expugnatione's ' ad- 
vice to its readers that, if they desire a de- 
tailed account of King Richard's crusade 
after Philip's departure from Syria, they 
had better consult ' the book which the Prior 
of the Holy Trinity at London caused to be 
translated out of jfrench into Latin,' words 
which distinctly refer to the * Itinerarium ; ' 
and (2) the assertion of Nicholas Trivet {Jl. 
1300?), prefixed to a direct Quotation from 
the ' Itinerarium ' (bk. ii.), declaring that 
the quotation in question comes from Hhe 
Itinerary of the same king (i.e. Richard I), 
which luchard, Canon of the Holy Trinity 
at London, wrote in prose and metre.' 

By far the greater part of the ' Itinerarium ' 
corresponds very closely with a long octo- 
syllabic French poem, written by a certain 
Ambrose, the priest-clerk, who, like the au- 



thor of the * Itinerarium,' accompanied Ri- 
chard on the third crusade. This Ambrose 
is probably identical with the Ambrose who, 
as * king's clerk ' (10 Oct. 1200), received pay- 
ment for singing mass at John's second coro- 
nation {Norm. Rolls J p. 34). His French 
poem, the * Carmen Ambrosii,' has not yet 
been published in full ; but it appears to omit 
certain salient points that are found in the 
* Itinerarium,' such as the account of Frede- 
rick Barbarossa's crusade (bk. i. cc. 18-24), 
and it has minor details which are peculiar to 
it. Nor do the two works always follow the 
same order of events. But there can be little 
question that the ' Itinerarium ' is based 
upon the ' Song of Ambrose ; ' and it seems 
probable that, some time after the appearance 
of the latter work, Richard de Templo had it 
translated — with a certain amount of freedom 
— into Latin, probably by a survivor from the 
third crusade. This theory harmonises the 
chief points of the evidence of Trivet and 
the ' De Expugnatione.' If this translation 
were dedicated to Richard de Templo, or in- 
troduced with a preface from his pen, it would 
soon naturally be ascribed to him ; while the 
close resemblance between the French and 
Latin works would account for Trivet's 
blunder in attributing both to one writer. 

The ' Itinerarium ' has been published by 
Bongars (only part of book i., and Avithout 
the author's prologue); by Gale, and by 
Stubbs. Selections have been edited bv 
Paul!. The chief manuscripts are (a) Cotton 
MS. Faustina A vii (early thirteenth cen- 
tury, (Ji) Cambridge Public Library Ff. i. 25 
(middle thirteenth century), (c) Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (late thirteenth century), 
Phillipps's Library, Cheltenham, 3874 alias 
13556 (fourteenth century). The British Mu- 
seum MS. Reg. 14 C 10 contains large parts of 
book i. placed in a new order. The Corpus 
manuscript has the fullest text and has been 
followed by Stubbs. Gale's edition is from 
(b)y a manuscript which, as it contains various 
Latin poems by Geoflrey Vinsauf, and notably 
one on Richard I's death, has led many writers 
tx) ascribe the 'Itinerarium' also to this poet. 
Barth had a manuscript of book i. which as- 
signed the work to * Guide Adduanensis * 
(see Stubbs, Introd. pp. xliii-xlvi). 

Richard de Templo must not be confused 
with Richard of Devizes (Jl. 1191) [q. v.], 
author of the * Gesta Regis Ricardi,' whose 
work covers much the same period of Ri- 
chard I's career as the * Itinerarium.' Both 
end at the same date. 

[Itinerarium Regis Ricardi, ed. Stubbs, Giral- 
dos Cambrensis, ed. Dimock, Brewer, and War- 
ner, vol. viii., Matthew Paris, ed. Loard, vol. 
ii, De £zpugnatione Teme Sanct«, ed. Jos. 
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Slerenwii <h1I in the Hulls Sir.); ScriptorPS 
Rcr. Gctmiin. (PerW). Mvii. IBO-220, 632-^6 ; 
TciTBi, vd. Uog (KngU lli«t. Soc.) : Onle'» 
Scriptorcfl (I6B7); Norman RolU. ed. Hardj. 
183S; OloM HolU, eU. Hardy (12(10-2*); Ry- 
mei'H firalerB. ed. 1816, vol. i. ; Dugdale's Mo- 
pwticon, ed. I81T-SU, vol. vi. ; Revue des So- 
cittia ijarantes dei D^partementB, 5lii ser. ti. 
D3,&c.; AdelbfK Keller's ' RomTorta' (1814), 
pp. 111-25; UontiuDcoii'a BibliaCheca Biblio- 
thecarum. i. 31; C. BonguB'a Geata iJai per 
FntDCiis ; Im Croix's DisMrtatioa eur qut^lqueB 
puiniB curiflui ie rHiitoire de Francs, ni. 24.1 
T. A. A. 

RICHARD OP CoKTWiLL (f. 1250), 
called also Ricliard Hiifus, Ruts, Rob«o, or 
Rowne, a Fmnciecan teacher, wu a master, 
probably an Oxford master of arts, when he 
went to Paris about V23S (Mim. Fraiici*^.^, 
550). lie left Paris without takinjf a de- 
gree, and, after making; his profession as a 
Franciscan at Oxford (ti. p. 39), returned to 
France in the game year with llaymo of 
Faversham [q. v.] to oppose the minister- 
general Ellas. Hewent on to Rometoappeal 
against Eliaa (ib. p. 549). In 1250 he was 

X in at Oxford, and, in spite of d irect ion from 
general of hia order to go to Paris aa a 
lecturer (i6. pp. 330, S65), was allowed to 
stay at Oxford^ where be lectured, aa bache- 
lor of divinity, on the 'Sentences' (Bacok, 
Cmrtpmd. Stud. Theol. c. 4). Soon after, the 
riots at Oxford decided him to go to Paris. 
Adam de Marisco [q. t,] wrote to the pro- 
vincial, asking' that be should be provided 
with companions and manuscripts, and early 
in 1253 endeavoured to find him a becretary 
(Afon. FraTiciic. p. 349). At Paris he lec- 
tured on the ' Senteiicex,' earning the title 
of the 'Admirable Philosopher' {ib. p. 39), 
Returning lo Oxford, he became fifth lector 
■nd regent master of the friars, probably 
about 1255. Bacon, writing in 1393, says 
that Richard of Cnrnwall's teaching was the 
source of the mischievous errors that bad for 
the past fortyyeftrs held the field, Hisfauttv 
teaching had been reproved by Parisian 
scholars, hut hts fame among the foolish was 
very great. Ecdeston jiraises hia pietv, hia 
conversation and intellectual abilities. 
Martin de Sancia Cruce, msater of Sher- 
boume Hospital, bequeathed to him, byhis 
will, November 13S9, 'unum habitum inte- 
grum' and a copy of the canonical epistles. 

Sbaralee, in hia ' Supplement ' to Wadding' 
(^mta^M iVinontm), ascribes lo liichard of 
Cornwall commentaries on the Master of the 
Sentences, in two books, beginning ' Si^cun- 
dum Hugonem de S.Victore in libri lleSaI^^a• 
mentis par. i., duplex est opus Creatoris,' and 
ending 'quibue se non possit exuere. Explicit 



lib. 2,' a work formerly at Assisi. His com- 
menlary on Bonaventure's third book of sen- 
tences IS now at Assisi (No. 176), beginning 
'Deus autem qui dives est,' and ending 'nan 
est iudicaro sed iudicari.' Awork onRona- 
venture's fourth book follows, without ■ 
separate title, begiDning(f. 61) 'Sacramenta 
sunt quedam medicaments spiritualia,' end- 

lea gives as the work of liic hard KufuB another 
manuscript, once at A^siei, beginning ' Cu- 
pientes, etc., totalis libri premittit mihi 
prologum,' and ending ' hoc non eat per eie- 
cutionem Bed notificationem primi.' At the 
beginning of the fourth booK was the title 
'Ric. Rufi Angli compilatio 4 librorum S. 
Bonaventune. Altissimns creavit de terra 
medicinam. Verbum istud scribitur Elccles. 
xxxvili.' Willott and Possevinus refer lo 
a manuscript at Paris, written by Richard, 
on the * i^entencee.' Bale saw a commentary 
on the ' Sentences ' in the monaslerj at Noi" 
wich, written by Richard Ie Riiys, in four 
books, beginning ' Materia diviuarum acnp- 
turarum,' and by the aame writer, ' Ques- 
tiones quoque varios,' in one book (Seript. 
Ilhalr. xii. 17). 

He must be distinguished from Uic)I4ItS 
OP Cornwall (_^. 1237), prebendarv of Lin- 
coln, who is commended by Adnmde Marisco 
in a letter to Robert Oroeseteete [q. v.] The 
latter hod commented on his want of Know- 
ledge of the English idiom. He is probably 
the Richard of Cornwall whom Grosseteste, 
on the recommendation of Cardinal Gile«, 
appointed to a Lincoln prebend about 1337. 
In a letter to Kichard, Oroasetcste compli- 
ments him on his knowledge and good man- 
ncrs, and refers to his sacrifice in quitting 
Rome to come to England, The IrisUmon 
who signed 'Hie. Corn ub.,' in 1^53, to an 
agreement, made at Oxford between the 
northerners and the Irisli, 'n'as perhaps the 
prebendary of Lincoln. 

[Little's Grey Friura in Oxford ; Monamcnta 
Fruiici»CBlia ; Witddiug's Aaoales Miouram. ir. 
3-25 ; Sliaralaa's Supplement, pp. 633, 839: 
GroasBlestt'a Epistole. ed. Luurd; Tnnner's Bibl. 
Brit. ; PossaviDD's Appamtus Saeer.] M. B. 

RICHARD OF Wkthbesmed (rf. 1231). 
nrclibishop of Canterbury. [See GUA.vr, 
I!icii,tKli.j 

RICHARD AN0LICU8 {Jt. 1196), 
cannnigt. [t^<- iinder Poor, Ricilarh, d, 
1337, bisliop of Durham.] 

RICHARD ANGLICUS (d. 1352).pb]f- 
sieian. [h-ee Ric'Uabd OF Wemboter.] 

RICHARD BE MoRtss (A 1242), 
rian. [See Morish.] 
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BIOHARD OF Wendoveb {d. 1262), 
phyBician, was a canon of St. PauFs, in which 
ehnrch he held at one time the prehend of 
Eoldlimd, prohably succeeding Roffer Niger 
fq. T.] in 1229. lie aftenvards held the pre- 
hend of Rugmeie, which previously to 12/30 
he had exchanged for that of Neasden. 
Matthew Paris (v. 299) mentions that he 
wu at one time physician to Gregory IX, 
whOjOnhis death in 1241, gB\e Richard a 
emctfix containing relics, which Richard in 
his turn bequeathed to St. Albans, lie died 
in 1262, his obit at St. Paul's being observed 
on 6 March (Newcoubt, Bepertorium, i. 30, 
145, 1 83). He left bequests to various bodies, 
induding the hospital of St. Jameses, near 
London, to have prayers said for his soul. 

Ricluurd of Wenaover, the canon of St. 
Paul's and physician, is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished irom Richard de Wendene or de 
Wendover (d. 1250), bishop of Rochester, as 
well as from the famous jurist, Ricardus 
Anglicus, who has been himself confused 
witn liichard Poor, bishop of Durham [see 
PooB, Richard, ad fin.] ; and, finally, from 
another Richard who was celebrated as a 
phyaician in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, and had been physician at Mont- 
pellier, of whom Qilles du Corbeil (^. 1222), 
in hia 'Compendium Medicinae,'8ays: 

Qni vetulo canoa profert de pectore sensus 
Ricardus senior, quem plus setato seoili 
An facit esse sonem. 

There can be little doubt, however, that 
Richard of Wendover is identical with a 
eeoond famous physician, Richard the Enf^- 
lishman, who had studied medicine at Pans 
and Salerno, and was author of the ' I'ractica 
give medicamentaRicardi,' in which reference 
ie made to the writer's practice at Bologna 
and Spoleto, and of the 'Tractatus de CTrinis,* 
whooe author is sometimes styled * Ricardus 
Anglicus,* and sometimes 'Ricardus Salemi- 
tanuB.* Gilbert the Englishman [q. v.] citos 
a treatise ' De Urinis 'as by Master Richard, 
one of the most skilful of all doctors. Ri- 
chard is also mentioned as a celebrated phy- 
aician by John of Gaddesden [q. v.] and other 
writers. 

The following writings are ascribed to 
Richard the famous physician : 1. ' Micrologus 
Magistri Ricardi Anglici/ MS. Bibl. Nat. 
6967. This treatise, which is not found 
entire in any manuscript, is a sort of brief 
medical encyclopaedia; it is a compilation 
from Greek and Arabic writers, though it 
shows some independence of thought and 
originality of expression. Probably most of 
the following are really parts of the ' Micro- 
logufl,' for in a preface to this work Richard 



speaks of its contents or ' rules touching the 
urine,' on anatomy, purging medicines, and 
the prognostics of diseases. 2. ' Anatomia,' 
MSS. Bibl. Nat. 6988, 7066, Ashmole MS. 
1398, ii. 2, in the Bodleian Librar}*. In Merton 
College MS. 324, f. 160 h, there is • Liber 
AnathomisB partim ex Ricardo Salemitano 
confectus.' 3. *Practica,' MSS. Bibl. Nat. 
6967,7066 : inc. ' Acutarum est alia terciana,' 
and Balliol College 286, ff. 47-63, where it is 
styled * Micrologus.' Both the * Anatomia ' 
and *Practica' are in fact parts of the 

* Micrologus.' 4. *De Signis prognosticis.' 
Inc. ' Finis Medicinae dumtaxat,' under this 
title in MSS. S. Germain des Pr^s, 1306, 
6954 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Univ. 
Libr. Cambridge, MS. Ee. ii. 20, f. 40 h, and 
Ii i. 17, f. 168. In Gonville and Caius College 
MS. 117 as Signa Ricardi, in Exeter College 
36 f. 108 as Signa Medicinalia, and in Mo. 
Bibl. Nat. 7066 as ' Summa de signis dierum 
criticorum.' M. Littr6 thinks the treatises 

* De Crisi ' and * De Pulsibus ' are parts of 
this work. This theorv is in part confirmed 
by St. Peter's College, 'Cambridge, MS. 218, 
which gives under one head ' Summa Ricardi 
de criticis diebus et pulsibus, et de modo 
conficiendi et roedendi,' but in the same 




fragment of the same treatise has been 
printed under the title *De signis febrium * 
m the * Opus aureum ac pneclarum,' Venice, 
1614, fol. ; Lyons, 1617,4to ; Basle, 1636, fol. 

6. *De modo conficiendi et medendi,' MS. 
Univ. Libr. Cambr. Ee. ii. 20, ff. 13-17, and 
Gonville and Caius College MS. It is clear 
from St. Peter's Coll. MS. 218 that this is 
part of the same treatise as No. 4. M. Littr6 
thinks it is ])erhaps identical with the 

* IVactica,' No. 2. \ ery probably the identi- 
fication should also extend to the ' Compen- 
dium Medicinas' of Bodleian MS. 2462,f. 616, 
and the 'Summa Ricardi' of other manu- 
scripts. All of them are probably more or 
less considerable fragments of the ' Micro- 
logus.' 6. * De Phlebotomia,' inc. * Medelam 
membrorum duplicem,' MS. Bibl. Nat. 6988, 
MS. Cambrai 816, St. Peter's Coll. MS. 218. 

7. *De Urinis,' inc. in some copies * Circa 
urinas quinque sunt pensanda, in others 

* Quinque attenduntur generalia.' All copies 
seem to have prefixed a distich of which the 
first line is : 

Qui cupit urinas moa por compendia scire. 

New Coll. MS. 167, f. 6 ; Exeter CoU. 36 ; 
All Souls' Coll. 80 : Merton Coll. 324 (as 
' Ricardi Salemitani) ; Gonville and Caius 
CoU. MS. 96, MS. Cambrai, 816. In MS. Bibl. 
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Sat. 7030 there is a trnct ' Ue Urinis ' attri- 
buted to Hiclmrd which begins < Quum ee- 
cundum Avicennam vigiDti si otcolores urine,' 



uht by Walter 
br. MS. li. i. 17, 



Agilon. In Camhr. U) 
there is a iLird tract be^iuDiug ' Presenti 
Corporis.' 8. ' RepwBsiva,' MS. Univ. Libr. 
Cttmbr.Ee, ii. 20, f. 24, inc. ' Laialivasolent,' 
GonviUe and Caius Coll. MS, 95. This is no 
doubt tlie part of tbe ' Micrologiis' which 
treats of pur^g medicines, as indicated b; 
Richard in his prologue to that work (JE»t. 
Litt. Mi. 383). In Balliol Coll. M3. 286, f. 
236, there is'LiberRicardideLaxativiSi'inc. 
' Dupplici causa roe cogente.' 9. ' Tnbulie 
cum commentario Joannia de Sancto Paulo,' 
MS. St. Peter's Coll. 218. 10. 'Liber 
lUcanii,' MS. Oonville and Coius (Bkrsird, 
I, iii, 120). Ill verse, inc. ' Adsit principio 
B&ncta Maria meo ; ' a few lines are printed 
by M. Littr£. It is likely enough by Richard, 
who shows a taste forversifyingin hie other 
works. But at the end the author is called 
Ricardinus ; this suj^esls that the author 
was Richard of Bloxham, author of the 
'Knowyngof Medicynes after Kichardyne' 
in Ashmole MS. 14»S. 11. ' Practica sive 
Medii^menti Ricardi,' MS. Bibl.de 1' Arsenal 
73, inc. ' Garitatia studio et brevitaCia causa.' 
In Cambr. Univ. I.ibr. MSS. Ee. Ji. 20 and Ii 
i, 17, there is a. • Practica Iticardi ' beainning 
'HabemuB ah antiquis.' St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. MS. 218, contains, under the 
name of ' Iticardus AnglJcus,' besides Nos. 9, 
6, 5, 4, and the treatise > De Criai ' already 
named, the following three, 12. 'QuiEstiones 
Coll. Salemituni de Coloribus.' 13. 'Consilia 
Medica.' and 14. ' De Saturali Philosophia.' 
In _MS. Mugd. Coll. Oion. 14.5, f . 40 i there 
is 1-i. ' De Urnatu libellus eecundum magi- 
strum It ieardum,' which may be by Richard 
the physician. 

[Matthew pHtis; Newcourt's Repertonnm ; 
Dugdala'e Hist, of St. I^aul's ; Tanner's Bibl. 
BriC-Hib. 621 : Simpson's Documents illustrat- 
ing Hist, of St. Faol'a (Camden Soc.) ; Hist. 
U8S. Conini. 9t)i Rep.App. ; Histoire Litlintira 
de la France, xxi. 3S3-S3. art. by M. Littri; 
Coxe'a Cat. MS3. in CoU. .\uliiqus Oion. ; Cata- 
Itwua of M3.S. in Cambr. Univeraity Library; 
Bemard-a Caddosuo MS.S. Augli^.l C. L, K. 

RICHAKD DE WroHE (1197 .''-1253), 
bishop of Chichester and saint, derived his 
name from Droit wich in Worcestershire, 
where he waa horn about 1 1B7 (Bockiho in 
Arta SS. April, i. 307). lie wiia a son of 
well-to-do parents, Richard and Alice, but 
his father died when he was young, and the 
family fell into poverty. Capgrave (Acta 
SS. April i. 279), his later biographer, 
writing in the fifteenth century, tells pic- 



turesque stories of how ICIchard laboured 
on his elder brother's land so Keslou^ly that 
he repaired the broken fortunea of the family. 
However that may be, it is certain that hii 
brother offered to resign his estate's to him, 
and proposed that he should marry a certain 
noble lady (Bockino, p. 286; CiPSBAVE, 
p. 279J. Richard refused both proposali 
and went to Oxford as a poor scholar. 
There lie lived very simply. He and two 
companions had but one' tunic and ons 
hooded gown in common in which tbsy 
attended lectures by tunis(i/i.p.279). Logic 
he specially studied (BocuxQ, p. 286). As 
muater of arts be taught with great succew. 
Finally he became doctor of canon law, and 
by common consent of the university was 
made chancellor (ib. p. 287). Capffrave (p. 
279) aays that before be was made chan- 
cellor he went first to I'aris to study logie, 
returned to Oxford to take the degree of 
M,A,, and thence went to Bologna to work 
at canon law, wherein he won great repu- 
tation there. lie tells also that when ho 
was on the point of leaving liologna his 
I tutor od'ered hira his daughter in marriage, 
' but be shrank from the ofTer, for marriage 
had no place in his austere scheme of life. 
According to Capgrave, it was only now, on 
his return to England, that he was made 
chancellor of Oilord university. His fame 
as a scbolar and saint was so great that both 
Edmund Rich [q. v.], now primate, and the 
learned Robert Qrosseteste [q. v.], bishop 
of Lincoln, wished to secure nim as chan- 
cellor of their respective dioeeseG(CiPGKATB, 
p. 279). Pinallv Richard became chancellor 
of Canterbury {Boceiko, p. 287), and the 
faithful ftiend and follower of Edmund. 
Booking compares the two holy men to 'two 
cherubim in glory' (p. 287). It was after 
consultation with Richard, if not actually 
at his su^stinn, that Edmund made his 
stand against the king on the subject of 
vacant sees. When Edmund retired to Pon- 
tigny, Richard went with him, and, when Ed- 
mund's failing health compelled him to seek 
a warmer climate, they removed together to 
Soissy- There Edmund died. Itichara always 
remained faithful to his memory, and siip- 

Elied Matthew Paris with the material for 
is biography (Kist. Major, v. 369). In 
1249 he attended St. Edmund's translation 
at Pontigny, and wrote an account of il 
in a letter published bv Matthew Paris lib. 
V. 76, 192, vi. 128). fticbard had no heart 
to return to England, but went to Orleana 
and studied theology in a Dominican house 
(BocKMO, p. 287). "He waa ordained priest 
there, and henceforth increased the riaou' 
of hia asceticism. He founded a chapel in 
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Orleans in honour of St. Edmund. At last 
he returned to England, and became vicar 
of Deal and rector of Charing (Bliss, CaL 
Fiapal Lettersy i. 216). Bonitace of Savoy, 
St. Edmund's successor, prevailed upon him, 
in 124«'>, once more to become chancellor of 
Canterbury (Oapgravb, p. 279). 

On the death of Bishop Kalph Neville in 
1244, the canons of Chichester had elected 
to the vacant see llobert Passelewe [q. v.], 
archdeacon of Chichester, and an ardent sup- 

Sorter of the king. Boniface, already arch- 
iahop-elect, held a synod of his suffragans 
on 3 June 1244, and quashed the election. 
Richard de Wvche was now recommended 
to the chapter and immediately elected, Boni- 
face urging his choice and confirming the 
election (^^nn. HTiiw/ey, p. 333; Ann. Wor- 
O0»f^, p. 436; Matt. Paris, Hist. M({jor,\\\ 
868, 401 ; Bocking, p. 288). Henry III 
wa« enraged, and refused to surrender the 
temporalities of the sec. Kichard had an in- 
terview with him, but, as it proved useless, 
he took his case to the pope. Innocent IV, 
who consecrated him at Lvons on 5 March 
1245 (Ann. Worcester ^ p. 43(5; Ann. Waverley, 
p. 335). 

On his return to Enf^land Bichard found 
the temporalities of the see shamefully mis- 
used ana wasted by the king's officials. A 
second interview with the king proved of no 
avail (Booking, p. 289). Richard was home- 
less in his own diocese, * like a stranger in a 
foreign land ' (ib, p. 289 ). He was dependent 
on the hospitality of his clergy, especially on 
that of a ]>oor priest of Tarring, Simon by 
name, who shared with Richard what little 
he possessed. After two years, in 1246, the 
king was induced by papal threats of ex- 
communicati(m to restore the temporalities 
(^Ann. Worcester ^i^.A^l). Richard continued ■ 
to lead the life of a primitive apostle, spend- | 
ing little on his own needs and giving alms i 
mt\y, lie rigidly maintained ecclesiastical I 
discipline. A body of statutes was compiled 
by hun, with the aid of his chapter, with a 
view to removing abuses in the church ; it 
throws much light on the general condition 
of the clergy. Clergj- living in concubinage 
within his diocese were to be deprived of 
their benefices: all candidates for ordina- 
tion were to take a vow of chastity ; the 
anworthy were to be excluded from ordina- 
tion ; charity and hospitality were enjoined 
on rectors; tithes were to be paid regu- 
larly; detainers of tithes were to be severely 
punished(cf. Ann. TewkesburVf pp. 148, 149); 
Ticars were to be priests and hold only one 
cure; non-residence was condemned; deacons 
were forbidden to hear confessions, impose 
penances, or baptise, save in emergencies ; 



confirmation was to follow one year after 
baptism. That Richard set much store on 
seemliness of form and beauty of ritual is 
evident from his regulations that priests were 
to celebrate mass in clean Avhite robes ; to 
use a chalice of silver or gold ; the altar linen 
was to be spotless, the cross was to be held 
by the priest in front of the celebrant, the 
bread to be of the finest wheaten flour, the 
wine mixed with water. To the sick the 
elements were to be reverently carried. 
Clerical exactions were suppressed ; arch- 
deacons were to administer justice at fair 
fees, and were to visit the churches regu- 
larly ; priests whose articulation was care- 
less and hurried were to be suspended ; the 
sale of church offices was forbidden ; four 
times a vear the names of excommunicated 
persons were to be read in the parish church. 
All incendiaries, usurers, sacrilegious ob- 
structors to the execution of wills, and false 
informers were to be punished by excom- 
munication. Jews were forbidden to erect 
new synagogues. A copy of these statutes 
Avasto be kept by every priest in the diocese, 
and be brought bv him to the e])iscopal synod 
(WiLKiNS, Concilia, i. 688-93). 

Richard was sensitive in all matters of 
church privilege. lie compelled, for example, 
the violators of a church in I-Kjwes, who had 
driven out and hanged a thief in sanctuary 
there, to take down the corpse when it 
was already decaying, and bury it within 
the church. In 1252 Richard agreed with 
Grosseteste in refusing the king's demand 
of a tenth (Matt. Paris, v. 326), and in 
the same year he joined Boniface in excom- 
municating the authors of an outrage on the 
archbishop's official, Eustace of Lynn {ib. p. 
351). In his care for his cathedral, he in- 
stituted what was later known as * St. Ri- 
chard's pence' — contributions oft'ered each 
ICaster day or Whitsunday by the parishioners 
of each church in the diocese. With the 
same object he induced the archbishop of 
Canterbury and various bishops to recom- 
mend pilgrimages and ofi'erings to Chichester 
Cathedral, with relaxation of penance as 
reward. He was a great patron of the men- 
dicant friars, especially the Dominicans, who 
largely expanded their work in Sussex dur- 
ing his episcopate. II is confessor, Ralph 
I^)cking \(\. V.J, who wrote his biography, 
was a Dominican. 

Richard's activity was far from being con- 
fined to his own diocese. He meddled little 
in politics, and was reproached with loving 
the pope better than the king. He was an 
ardent advocate of crusades. In 1250 
he was one of the collectors of the crusading 
subsidy (Buss, CaL Papal Letters^ i. 263). 
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In 1252 the king commanded him to exhort 
the people of London to take the cross. His 
preaching in this instance was attended with 
small success (Matt. Paris, v. 282 ; Fcedera, 



Adam Marsh, and the provincial prior of the 
Dominicans, was appointed by Alexander IV 
to examine his life and miracles (Busa, CaL 
Papal LetUn, i. 332). On 28 Jan. 1262 tt 



i. 288). But when St. Louis was compelled j Viterbo, in the church of the Franciscana, 
in 1253 to return to Europe, leaving eastern i Urban IV, in the presence of agreat assembly, 



Christendom on the verge of dissolution, 
the pope had no more strenuous helper than 
Richard of Chichester in reviving the flagging 
enthusiasm in England. He preached a cru- 
sade (Matt. Paris, vi. 200, 201, 209) both in \ to Chichester Cathedral was given on 20 Feb. 



declared Richard of Chichester formally 
canonised (Buss, Cal, Papal Letter$^ i. 376^ 
377; WiLKiNS, Cwudlia^ i. 743). Papal 
license for the translation of the saint's relics 



together withpromised relaxations of penance 
to pilgrims (Buss, L 377). The barons' wan 



1 probably stopped immediate action. It was 
. not until 16 June 1276 that St. Richard's 



his own diocese and that of Canterbury (BocK- 
INO, p. 294). As he drew near to Dover, how- 
ever, where he was to consecrate a church 
dedicated to St. Edmund, his strength failed. 
Reaching Dover, and lodging in the Hos- remains were translated to a silver-gilt shrine 
pitium Dei, he consecrated the church ; but ' in Edward I's presence by Archbishop Kil- 
next morning (3 April 1253), during early wardby, assist^ by several bishops (Axu. 
mass in the chanel, he fell and soon after | Winchester, p. 122; Ann, WaverUy, p. 387; 
died (lb, p. 306 ; Matt. Pabis, v. 369). His ' Ann, Osney, p. 268 ; Ann, Worcester, pp. 
biographers (Bockino, p. 306; Capgrave, ' 470, 471). The tomb of St. Richiurd, as it 
p. 281) tell how the clergy who performed exists at present, in the south transept, is of 
for him the last offices were deeply impressed later date and has suffered from 'restora- 
on finding his bodv torn with macerations tion' (WiUJs, Architectural History qf 
and clad in horsehair clasped with iron bands . Chichester). Till the time of Henry VUI it 
(cf. Matt. Paris, v. 380). Richard's remains, was a favourite place of pilgrimage. His 
except the perishable parts, which were in- festival, kept on 3 April, was an important 
terred in the church of St. Edmund at feast in Sussex until the Reformation, and 
Dover, were buried according to his wish in • his name was retained among the black- 
a humble grave in the nave of Chichester letter saints of the reformed Ei^lish prayer 
Cathedral, near the altar of St. Edmund, book. 

which he himself had constructed in memory I [Richard's life was written about 1270. soon 
of his revered master (Bocking, p. 30/ ; ^f^^ his canonisation, by his confessor, Ralph 




with greater accuracy by Mr. W. II. Blaauw , countess of Arundel. It is very prolix and 
in * Sussex Archaeological Collections* (i. written 'rudi sed veraci stylo' (Trivet, p. 242). 
164-19:?). Mr. Blaauw has appended a trans- , It is prioted in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, 
lation and notes. Richard left legacies to the -April, i. 276-318. A shorter fifteenth-century 
church of Chichester, to many communities : ^^^® ^^^ Capgrave is also printed in the same 
of Franciscan and Dominican friars, to various r^^"™!' PP- 278-82. More modem lives include 
recluses, and to his servants and friends. The J'!!)^' ^"n^^'t'^'' u^^** ^' Cic^tna, &c 

only bequest to his familv was a marriage ^-^'^*^°^ ^1?^^-^ Z^'t ST *PP"°*^^ »^°?^ 
jf. ^e . . iixii i*r prayers to St. Richard and Stephen s memoir m 

portion of twenty marks to the daughter of Jiemorials of the See of ChichW pp. 83-98, 
his sister. lie was still crippled with debt, ^^^-^^ ^„^^i„^ ^^^ y^^ ,^„t life. Besides 
and ordered his executors to demand from , i^^ing, the chief original sources are Matthew 
the king the two years orofits from his Paris's Hist. Major, Annales Monastici. Rorea 
bishopric which Henry had unjustly taken, i Historiarum, Rishanger's Chron. (all these in 
Archbishop Boniface was his principal exe- Rolls Series) : Wilkins's Concilia, vol. i.. Trivet 
cutor. I (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Rymer's Fcedera; Stubbs's 

From the moment of his death Richard re- Repistrum Sacrum Anglicanum ; Le Neve's Fasti 
ceived the honours of sanctitv. Stones of, Eccl. Angl. i. 240-1, ed. Hardy; Godwin, Da 
miracles wrought at his tomb soon obtained ' Praesulibus. pp. 205-6 (1743); Bliss's Calendar 



universal belief (Matt. Paris, v. 380, 3H4, 
419, 49(5, 497 ; Ann. Worcester, p. 442). The 
veneration in which his memory was held 

g-ew rapidlv. In the episcopate of Stephen 
erksted (1262-1287) Edward, the kingfs son, 
visited the tomb. In July 1256 a commission 
of Walter of Cantelupci bishop of Worcester, 



of Papal Registers and Letters, vol. i.] M. T. 

RICHARD DE Gravesend (d. 1279), 
bishop of Lincoln. [See Gravesbxd.] 

RICHARD DE Abtndox, Abendon, or 
Abingdon {d, 1327 ?), judge, was probably 
a native of Abingdon, and poaaibly a brother 
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of Stephen de Abingdon who was lord mayor 
of London in 1316. Having taken deacon's 
orderg, he apparenthr became a clerk in the 
exchequer; oefore 1274 he was granted the 
ehuTch of St. Sampson, Cricklade, Wiltshire, 



chequer was not confirmed in Edward ITs 
general patent of 16 Sept. 1307, but he was 
summoned to the coronation, and on 20 Jan. 
1308 received a special patent regrantinff 
him the office with the precedence he held 



though he had not taken priest's orders I in the previous reign. In March he was 
(Ca/. Papal Letters, 1805-42, p. 60). Soon I directed to levy a tenth and fifteenth in the 
afterwards he was presented to the living of city of London and its suburbs. In 1310 
' Wyyelinffham ' in the diocese of Ely (P Wil- he was selected to go on the king's service 
lingham, Cambridgeshire), and in 1284 to to Gascony, but in the same year appears as 
that of ' Parva Chert ' {Reg* Epist, Johannis collecting tallage in Somerset and in Lon- 
Peekhafn^ Rolls Ser. iii. 1018). In the same don. In 1311 he was appointed a commis- 
year he was appointed chamberlain of North sioner to enforce the statute of Winchester 
WaleSy his business being to collect and dis- ' in the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, 
burve royal revenues in that newly con- I and Hereford. 

Sueied country. Before the end of the year ' In 1313, the citizens of Bristol having 
e was sent to Dublin to collect the revenues risen against the corporation, the kin^ took 
of the vacant archbishopric, and on 23 March ' the government of the city into his own 
1286 he was presented by Edward I to the hands, and sent Richard, with other judges, 
prebend of Lusk in that cathedral. In June to settle the dispute. During the hearing at 
ne was directed to collect the dues on wools the Bristol guildhall a popular tumult arose, 
and wool-fells in Ireland and devote them ' many were killed, and Kichard was for a 
to fortifying towns in Wales. He acted as time kept a prisoner by William Randall and 
mainpernor in the English parliament of other citizens. lie subsequently tried eighty 
June 1294, and in the following October was of the offenders at the Gloucester assizes 
sent to take charge of the archbishopric of ; (Seteb, Memoirs of Bristol, ii. 87-107 ; 



Dublin, once more vacant by the death of 
John de Saunford [q. v.] There he remained, 
engaging in the war of Leinster and col- 
lecting the revenues of the diocese imtil 



Rolls of Pari, i. 360 A). In 1316 he was 
again levying a fifteenth in London, but soon 
after he became incapacitated, and in 131 7 his 
place as baron was filled by John de Opham. 



November 1296, when he was ordered to ' kichard again appears as a judge in 1320. 
restore the temporalities to the pope's He died apparently in 1327, when two secular 
nominee, William de Hotham. In 1297 ; chaplains were endowed to say mass daily 
he was in Cumberland raising money for for nis soul in the abbey church at Abing- 
the defence of England against the Scots ' don {Cal, Patent Rolls, 1327-30, p. 183; cf. 
invasion. j Wells Cathedral MSS. in Hist, MSS, Comm. 

On 23 Sept. 1299 Richard was appointed p. 93). In 1316 Richard was seised of the 
haron of the exchequer in the room of John manor of Horton, Gloucestershire ; he also 
de Insula ; in the winter and following held property in Wiltshire and Bierkshire, 
spring he was employed on the border with probably at Abingdon, 
power to fine all who disobeyed the orders of [Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls and 
the king's beutenant, and to victual any p^pal Letters, passim; Rolls of Parliament and 
CftStlee that might be captured from the Parl. Writs; Sweetman's CaL Doc. relating to 
Scots. In 1300 he was granted custody of Ireland ; Rymer'sFoBdera. Record edit; AyloflTe's 
the vacant see of Ely, and in the following ! Oal. Ancient Charters, pp. 91. 93 ; Memoranda 
jear was appointed to supervise and hasten ! de Pari. (Rolls Ser.) p. 271 ; Le Neve's Fasti, i. 
the collection of a tenth and fifteenth in I 636; Cotton's Fasti £ccl. Hib. ii. 2, 3, 5, 186, 
Norfolk and Suflblk. On 11 Dec. 1304 he ,187; Madox's Hist. Exchequer, passim; Dug- 
was collated to the prebend of Willington dale's Orig. Jurid. and Chron. Ser. ; Foss's 
in Lichfield Cathedral (Lb Neve, i. 036y , J«^g«»- »»• 211-12; Rodder's Gloucwitershire, 
nt the naniA time hft rM^Aived nrehenas P* ""^.J A. r. F, 



About the same time he received prebends 
in Salisbury and Wells cathedrals. In 
January 1306 he was cited to appear before 
the pope for unlawfully retaining the latter 
stall, but in April 1309 he was granted a 
papal dispensation to hold that with his 
other church preferments (Cal, Papal Let-- 
ters, 1305-42, p. 50). In 1306 he was also 
granted a lease of the manor of Writtle in 
Essex, which had belonged to Robert Bruce. 
Ricbard's appointment as baron of the ex- 



RICHARD OP Wallikopord (1292?- 
1336), abbot of St. Albans, was son of Wil- 
liam, a smith of Wallingford, by his wife 
Isabella, and was probably bom about 1292. 
Richard's father died when the son was barely 
ten years old, and the boy was taken care of 
by William de Kirkeby, prior of Walling- 
ford. Kirkeby sent his ward to study at 
Oxford. According to Leland, Richard was 
a fellow of Merton College (cf. Diffbjf MS. 
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178, f. 3ef ) ; but the statement lacks authority, i ii. 381, 509). Leland alleges that, owing to 
though Richard's skill as a mathematician ! his leprosy, Richard had to withdraw from 

After 8[ 

and determining ... , , ... — , „„,. 

twenty-third year, assumed the monastic 13S4 the abbot*8 chamber was set on fii« by 
habit at St. Afbans. He returned to Oxford , lightning, and that after this his disease 
three vears later, and passed nine vears in grew much worse. He died on Thursday, 
the study of philosophy and theolo'gy, gra- '2S May 1336 (cf. Gesta, ii. :>93, 30(>, iil. 9«; 
duating B.I.)., and being licensed to lecture Bliss, Cal. Papal Hegister, ii. '>31). 
in the sentences. While Richard was on a ! Richard is described as * circuuLspect and 
visit to St. Albans, Abbot Hugh de Eversdou timid in prosperity, in adversity patient and 
died on 7 Sept. 1327. The election of a magnanimous : in all things and towards all 
8ucce.^sor took ])lace on '1^ Oct., when after men, both in word and by example, thought- 
Richard had preached on the text * Eligite ful and kindly.' Even the disiigurement of 



ui. lo'j, IjL' 4, 111. uo, 'V3i). Alter nis eiec- ^r oi. Aioans uiciiard restored tlic damage 

tiou Richard went to the king at Notting- that had been done to the roof of the abbev» 

ham, and on 23 Nov. set out for the papal and commenced a new cloister and almonry, 

court, reaching Avignon on 4 Jan. 1328. On Hut his great Avork was the clock called 

the following day he was presented to the 'Albion' (all-by-one), which, in addition to 

pope, and asked for confirmation. An infor- the times and seasons, showed the courses of 

maliry was, however, discovered in his elec- the sun and moon and planets. Edward III 

tion, and Richard was called on to renounce censured the expenditure of so much monev 

his claim. He was, however, papally pro- on such an object, but Richard replied that 

vided to the abbacy on 1 Feb. (Bliss, Cal. when he himself was dead there would be no 

Papal Jieffij^tertf, ii. 209), and after a few one who could complete the work. Richard 

days was hallowed by the bishop of Porto, was the most skilful man of his time in the 

As usual, the abbot had to pay heavily to liberal sciences and mechanical art^ ; his 

the papal oHicials, but his total expenses on lawyers admitted his sound knowledge of 

the journey were, owing to his economy in law ; he was also a competent theologian, 

other matters, only 953/. 10j<. llrf. Richard As an astrologer he claimed to forecast the 
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er Trinity Sunday. The rule of Richard's 280-2). Man of learning though he was, 
,._.*decessor, Hugh, had been lax, and the Richard is said to haA*e given Richard de 
new abbot had to contend with troubles both Bury j[. v.] four valuable manuscripts be- 
among his monks and the townsmen. The longing to the abbey as a bribe, and to have 
latter had extorted from the abbey in 1327 sold him thirty-two others (ib. ii. 200). On 
a charter of liberties and a common seal, but the other hand, Laud. MS. Misc. 2<34, in the 
after long legal proceedings Richard sue- Bodleian Library, which contains some of 
ceeded in entbrcinjj their surrender in l.*W2. the works of St. Anselm, was presented by 
Richard's rule of Lis monks was hampered Richard to the abbey of St. Albans, 
by ))odily aHiiction, for he was a leper. In Richard of Wallingford wrote : 1. * Ca- 
1328, on his return from Rome, he suffered I nones deinstrumento. . . Albion dicto.* Inc. 
from temporary blindness, but the true nature * Albion est geometricum instrumentum.' 
of his illness was apparently not appre- \ MSS. Laud. Misc. 6o7, in the Bodleian 
heuded; though quite early in his abbacy Library; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 144 : 
some of the younger monks began to con- Cambr. Univ. Libr. Mm. iii. 2; and Harlev, 
spire against him, on the plea of his leprosy 80, in the British Museum. Leland identifies 
{Gt'sta Abbaturrij ii. 193, 199). The disease j * Albion' with the clock, but other references 
(juickly grew worse, and in 1332 Richard make this uncertain. Both the instrument 
had almost lost the power of speech. As a and the *Canones' were modified by Simon 
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Oxon. 144 ; Oambr. Univ. Librai^ Ee. iii. 61 , 
f.6; Harley80,f.64. This treatise was com- 
posed in the same year that Albion was 
made, viz. 1326. 3. * Ars operandi cum rec- 
tangulo,* MS3. Laud. Misc. 657 ; Harley 80. 
4. 'Quadripartitum de sinubus demonstratis/ 
MSS. Digby 168 f. 1, 178 f. lo, 190 f. 90. 



cuted 22 April 1774, and his will dated 
28 Feb. 1777, in Meybick's Cardiganshire , 
pp. 476-84). He also founded a library for 
the use of the school in 1759. He had a 
ffreat reputation for classical learning, and 
his school became one of the most famous 
in AVales in the latter half of last century. 



5. * I)e sinubus et arcubus in circulo in- I It continued to flourish until the establish- 
reniendis,* MS. Digby 178, f. 39. 0. ' Exa- ^ ment in t827 of St. David's College at Lam- 
frenonprognosticorumtemporisj'or *Dejudi- , peter. Although it has of late dwindled to 
ciis astronomicis,' Inc. * Ad perfectam noti- small proportions, it is still maintained in 
ciam,'MSS. Digby 180f. 30, 194f. 35, Cambr. accordance with the founder's wishes as a 
Univ. Libr. Li, i. 1, f. 25. There is an Eng- church of England school ( Jfin/e^ for January 
lish translation in MS. Digby 67, ff. 0-12, 1895, pp. 3-4). Kichard himself declined 
and another translation of chapters 1-5 in ' ordination, regarding himself as unworthy 
Dipby Itoll 3. 7. * De opimetris.' 8. * De of so sacred a calling. He died unmarried on 
ecliphibussolis et lunro.' This is perhaps the 28 Feb. 1777, and was buried in the church 
tract of that name in MS. C.C.C. Oxon. 144. at Ystrad Meurig. A memorial stone with 
9. * Decretales et constitutiones capitulorum a Latin inscription was placed on the wall 
provincialium et predecessorum suorum mo- of the school librarv'. 

na«teriumet ordinemconcementium'(G^eA^rt Richard was autLor of some of the best 
Abftatum, ii. 19f5, 207). Some of Richard's specimens of pastoral poetry in tlie AVelsh 
Constitutions are given in the * Gesta,* ii. language. ITis poems are on the plan of the 
203. 9. * Super Prologum lleguhe S. Bene- pastorals of Theocritus and Virgil and con- 
dicti.' 10. * IVivilegia Monasterii sui' (i^. tain many happy adaptations of expressions 
ii. 207). 11. Four prayers in *Gesta Abba- in those origmals. They are still used at 
torn/ ii. 294-9. Ystrad Meurig school as a medium for clas- 

[Gesta Abbatum S. Albani, ii. 181-299, iii. sical instruction. His first pastoral, which 
96, 309, 368 (Rolls Ser.); Leland's Commont. was occasioned by the death of his motlier, 
de Script. Brit. 1709, pp. 404-6; Tanner's Bibl. about 1764, was published in 1765 (see 
Brtt.-Hib. pp. 628-9 ; Brodrick's MemorinlB of Rowlands, Welsh Bibliography, p. 486), or, 
MertoD, p. 171; Catalogues of Laudian and according to some accounts, in 17U6. It was 
Digby MSS.] C. L. K. followed by another in 1776. It is believed 

RICHARD deBukx (1281-1345), bishop J^hat many of his earlier compositions have 

of Durham. uSee Bury.] been lost. The two pastorals, together with 

'- -' ■ two otiier songs and some hvmns, which re- 

RICHARD (//. 1360), archbishop of present nearlv all that has' been l)reser^•ed 
Armagh. [See Fitcralpii, Richard.] , of his writings, were published, with a bio- 

RICHARD Maidstone (d, 1396), Car- graphy, in 1811 under the title of * Yr Eos : 
melite. [See Maidstone.] sef G waith Prydyddawl Mr. Edward Kichard 

RICHARD OF Cirencester (rf. 1401 P), ' Y^^'t ^^""'f g>da hanes ei fy wyd/ Lon- 

chronicler. TSee Cirencester.] ^ ?a?^ no' ^ i^.^fn^f i«'r *T^ "^ 

-" I 1813 (12mo), 1851, and 18o(). An englvn 

RICHARD, EDWAKD (1714-1777), ' which does not appear in the small collec- 

Welsh poet, bom at Ystrad Meurig, Cardigan- tion is given in .Jones's * History- of Wales' 

shire, was son of Thomas Richard, a tailor (p. 257), where it is said to have been ad- 

and innkeeper of that place. He commenced dressed by Kichard to his friend p]van Evans 

his education at a scliool there, but on the (1730-1789) [q. v.], better known as leuan 

death of his eldest brother, Abraham, who i Brydydd Ilir, who also wrote a short poem 

taught in it, he went for a short time to the ' in eulogy of ontj of Kichard*s songs (Jones, 

grammar school at Carmarthen. About 1 734 op. cit. pp. 258-9). Kichard was well versed 

he opened a school of his own at Y'strad in antiquarian subjects, and his correspon- 

Meurig, which after several years' successful ' dence with Lewis Morris [q. v.] and others 

teaching he closed, declaring himself in need was published in the ' Camorian Kegister' 

of further study. After the lapse of two ! (i. 337,.*U5-58, 363, ii.541-51). An elegy on 

years he recommenced teaching as first him was written by David Kichards (Dafydd 

master of a newly endowed school in the lonawr), who had been his pupil. 

adjoining parish of Lledrod, but shortly [Seeanaccountof bis life in Yr Eos mentioned 

afterwards he founded and endowed out of al>ove; Meyrick'sCardigiinshire, pp. 305-10; Yr 

his own savings a free grammar school in Haul for November 1848, pp. 346-51 ; Yr 

his native village (see the deed of trust exe- • Ymofynjdd for January 1864 ; Tracthodau 
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Lirtji:- 1 I'?. r!»:"»-iri*. ;. ^n) . 'W'.Hi.isls* At th* end of the wmr Richud, aeooai* 

Ec.i-::- ^* :4r.-::« ;; *->'i-: : Y 'r-'r:?.ea «:r pAni*^bTj-M«phScuzge and Charles Hindler 

1?>! ' I'. Ll- T. .:■:■»& 3LP. far .A3htoa\ went to Paiii in 

RICHABD. HENFIY '.-lir-I?.?? . 7*:Ii- Marrrh IS36 to pK«ent to the plenipoten- 

tl>rl.in. ^m '.r. -i April I"!-, wi.* i^^:^i >*-:ii "uLrl-s* "hcp? adflembled a memorial urging 

rA -Lr li.--. Ei>Tr.-r2i-r f:i.?liri ■ IT^I-lsC . rh* In^^rrion of an arbitration claiue in the 

bv hi- -jrlf- Mirr. -:.r :r-l_r u ixhr^rr :f Wil- -pearv of Pari*. The result was that for the 

lix W.ll^ai* : Tr^-ririi. TrLr ii:h-r. a £r*r tiai-* in European history a declaration 

Calv'riL*-:* 2i--h'>:LT* n::r.L*"rr. wu wrll in £iv>>ur of arbitration was inserted in a 

knoTcn 4.4 an -I ••.i-n" p>a.:hrr a&i an or- trearj. .V^ secretarr of the Peace Society, 

jjran:-^r .: LL* i-rn\s:iLir: .r. in Sj-ith Wi1t#. Itichard had charge of the • Herald of Peace/ 

flii •'X'-j *'-.ii.i. Etixari. i L/:'P.i"n i "ctor. an-i its monthly orzan. Towards the end of 185*5 

H-r.rv. •'■,in'.\j Trro'r hU bio^rraphv in WeUh the • Momlnir Star' and • Evening Star* were 




ipU 

mar OiirhVil. aci in I'-iS wa? apprentice for in rhr; etlitorial management. 

thr«: vrJira T-i a -iraper a* Carmarthen : but Second -mly to his efforts on behalf of ar- 

in Sr'pvmb^r ISiO. wi:h a riew to the bitration were the services he rendered to 

min:-;tr\-. Lr-r-nt^rr^l Highbury College, wherv Wales, between which countrv and England 

h'r r^'main'^d four _v*=^r«. Wt was ordained, he mar be said < adopting his own expres- 

11 Nov. l"»:>o. ].aff'or ot Mar'.bir >ugh ic^n- :iion t to have acted as an 'interpreter.* In 

gT^:r''itional)chaprl,OM Kent H'^^ad. and de- 1S4-3, when the Rebecca riots broke out in 

vot»-d himself to ch'!r.?h work until 10 Jan»f Si>uth Wales. Itichanl exnlaineil their real 

l«o4J, wh^n hf? r»:liri'ja:sh'r'l rhe ministry. j>itrnificanco in a letter to the * Daily News,' 

The chi»;f work ol Richard'.* life, wh»;nce and in a paper read before the Congregational 

he wa« o^en called * the Apof»tl»? of Peace.' Union, in 1844 he visited Wales as a depu- 

was the advocacy of arbitration as a method tation from the Congrepitional Union, and 

for .v.-ttling intrrnational di.«put*r^. He first was instrumental in bringing the noncon- 

?ublic1y enunciate^I hi*! principles on 5 Feb. formists of England and Wales into closer 

^*45 at' the Hall of Commerce. Threadneedle relation. At his suggestion, an educational 

Street, in a l^^cture on * Defensive War' ( Lon- conference was convened at Llandovery, 

don, 1 840, «vo ; 2nd edit. 1 St*0, 8vo ). Earlvin where a * South Wales Committee on Educa- 

1 >< H h*' wa** appointi-d to succond John Jetler- tion ' was formed,and this led to the establish- 

«ona« s<:cr».'tarv tothe Peace S'Kiiety. In this ment of a normal school for teachers there 

capacitvh*? atiendf^l at Bru.-*!f«iU<Septeml>er and indirectly to the openinflr of many day 

IM><)tfiM first of a. «».'rie.« of international ])eace schools throughout South Wales. In 1861$ 

conj(r***«jw;f*, and, on his n-tuni, conducted a Itichard contributed to the'Mominjr Star* a 

vi^'orourt prr)p;iganda in Kn^rland. The next series of 'Letters on the Social and Political 

thrf<» y»;ars proved a p«*riiKl of pn»at progress Condition of the Principality of Wales/ 

for tlif movttment. In June 1849 Cobden which attracted wide attention, were repro- 
broii^lit forward th»' first motion submitted j duced in separate form, and were translated 
to the House of Commons in favour of arbi- | into Welsh. A second e<Ution, containing 

tratiori. In August 1849, through Kichard's two additional articles dealing with the posi- 

j'XertioHH, another congress was opened at "' " ^"^ i-ir.t. j _i. i_ 
Paris un<l»rr tlie nrfsidiuiry of Victor Hugo. 
Kir hard and Kliliu lUirritt, the American 
(:hani]>i()n for pracr, alsf) organised an influ- 



tion of the established church in Wales, was 
issued in 1884 (London, 8vo). 

In 1862 the bicentenary of protestant non- 
conformitv was deemed bv the Liberation 
4!iitial conj^H'^s at Frankfort-f)n-the-Main in . Society a suitable occasion for sprt>ading its 
Aiigiist lH.*i(>(see'I{l('nARr)'s] iVrx'«'t//*w/7* o/ 
Ihr Third (irncrnl Peace Ctmt/reMA^ held in 
Kmnkfort, on 'Ji', L'.'J, and l>4 Aug. ^'^'''A Lon- 
don, lHr)l,Hvo). An equally successful gather- 
ing folhiwi^l in London during the (ireat E.\- 
hibition in July iHol. This was succeeded 



views in Wales by meansof a deputation from 
the society, consisting of Richard, Edward 
Miall, and Mr. J. Carvell Williams. At a 
conference at Swansea on 23 and 24 Sept. an 
agitation was also begun for securing a mon* 
democratic representation of Wales in parlia- 
l>y lesser (rouj^rl'sses at Manchester (January , ment, and in the autumn of 186<» liichard, 
IH.VJ) and I'Minburgh (()rlo!)er iSo.S). I^ut with his two colleagues, renewed etforts in 
IIh' l)reaiiing out ot'tlie (Vimean war, whicli this direction by means of confer»*nces and 
was (len<Mnn'»'d hv liiehard in * A llistorv of local committees. In 1865 Kichard had come 
the < )rigin of the War with Russia' ( London, out as a parliamentary candidate for his native 
iHAri), stayed t)u« progress of the movement. ' county of Cardigan, but had withdrawn, as 
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communication with foreign statesmen. He 
was civilly received, and in three succeeding 
years he paid shorter visits to the continent, 



there was another candidate in the field ( Y 
Traetkodydd for Octoher 1865). In the gene- 
ral election of 1868 he was, however, elected, , _ 

by a majority of over four thousand, senior | chiefly for the purpose of attending congresses 
member for the Merthyr boroughs, which I on international law. In 1878 he went to 
had been granted an additional seat by the ; Berlin, in an endeavour to obtain a fuller re- 
Reform Act of 1867. This seat he retained cognition of arbitration in the Berlin treaty, 
till hta death, his majorities, whenever there which, however, simply reaffirmed the de- 
was a contest, being overwhelming, and his claration he had succeeded in getting inserted 
expenses being always paid by his consti- in the treaty of Paris in 1856. Before his 
tuents. Among services to his own consti- return home he presided at some of the sittings 
tuents, he organised, with Lord Aberdare, a ! of a second peace congress held in Paris in 
fond which reached about 5,000/. to relieve connection with the exhibition of that year. 
the South Wales miners during a Mock out' On 16 June 1880 he introduced in the Ilouse 
in 1878, and in 1881 he presided at a National of Commons a motion in favour of a gra- 
Eisteddfod held at Merthyr. dual and mutual disarmament, which was 

From the first he was repirded as ' the accepted in a modified form by the govem- 
member for Wales.' His maiden speech, de- ! ment. In July 1885 he retired from the 
livered on 22 March 1869, in support of the ' secretaryship of the Peace Society, and a 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill, testimonial of four thousand guineas was 
made a good impression. Later he helped to presented to him. 

expose the action of Welsh landowners in i His interest in education increased in his 
evicting tenants who had declined to vote ' later years. In 1880-1 he served on the de- 
with them at the previous election {Pari, partmental committee appointed to inquire 
Paper, No. 362 of 1869). This exposure into the condition of intermediate and higher 
aioed materiallv in the passing of the Ballot , education in Wales, the report of which 
Act, 1871, which Richard supported. When (C — 3047) led to the passing of the Iiiter- 
W. E. Forster's Education Bill was before the mediate Education (Wales) Act of 1889, 
house in 1870, Richard, who had reluctantly { and the establishment in 1894 of a Welsh 
accepted the principle of state aid in educa- | University. In January' 1886 be became a 
tion, opposed 'the conscience clause compro- ; member of the royal commission on educa- 
mtse,' and proposed that ' the religious in- tion. On his initiative it recommended a 
struct ion should be supplied by voluntary I scheme — since adopted by the education de- 
effort and not out of the public funds.' His i partment — for utilising the Welsh language 
final protest against the third reading of the j in elementary schools. 
bill (11 July) was bitter and sarcastic, and | As a congregationalist, Richard was as- 
he subsenuently made repeated attempts to sociated with Samuel Morley and others in 
get rid ol the clauses which were considered : forming, in 1860, a society for supporting 
obnoxious to nonconformists. A strenuous English congregational churches in South 
opponent of the connection of church and Wales ( Rbes, iVcmcoTi/brwtVy tw H'«/e*,p.459). 
■ state, he seconded on 9 Mav 1871 Edward From January 1875 till his death he was 
Miall's motion for the disestablishment of the chairman of the deputies of the three (dis- 
British churches, and in subsequent years senting) denominations, and in 1877 he 
endeavoured (without success) to introduce filled the chair of the CJongregational Union, 
a similar motion himself. He took part when he delivered addresses on * The Rela- 
in many bitter discussions of the burials , tions of the Temporal and Spiritual Power in 
question, and, being dissatisfied with the the difi*erent Nations ' (London, 1877, 8vo) 
burials Act of 1880, unsuccessfully intro- ' and on * The Application of Christianity to 
duced in 1883 and 1884 an amending ceme- Politics ' (London, 1877, 8vo). 
teries bill. In 1885, with Mr. J. Carvell \ He died en 20 Aug. 1888 while on a visit 
iraiiams, he wrote for the * Imperial Parlia- i to Treborth, near Bangor, and was buried on 
ment Series' a small work on 'Disestablish- | the 24th at Abney Park cemetery, where a 



ment ' (London, 8vo). 

Richard achieved his greatest parliamentary 
triuniph on 8 July 1873, when he carried in 
the Iiouse of Commons a motion in favour 
of international arbitration similar to that 



monument provided by public subscription 
was erected over his grave in November 1889. 
A bronze statue provided by subscriptions 
among the Welsh people was unveiled in his 
native town of Tregaron in August 1893. 



which Cobden had moved twenty-five years : Richard, who died without issue, had 
pfeyionsly. In the autumn he undertook a j married (20 Aug. 1866) Matilda Augusta, 
continental tour or ' mission,' with the object third daughter of John Farley of Kenning- 
ofpromoting the peace movement by personal^ ton, who survived him. Richard was a 
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fluent speaker, more eloquent, perhaps, in ! 
Welsh than in English, but forcible in both. 
*He was the first real exponent in the : 
House of Commons of the ])uritan and pro- | 
gressive life of AVales, and he expounded the 
principles which nonconformity has breathed 
into the very heart and life of the Welsh 
people' (Letter of Mr. Thomas Ellis, M.P., in 
Cymru Fydd for October 1888). His friend- 
ship with Cobden is attested by the fact that 
the latter's widow requested Richard to write 
a biography of her husband. He 'sifted and 
arrangea much of the correspondence,' but 
the work was finally entrusted to Mr. John 
Morley, who, in his preface to * The Life of 
Richard Cobden' (London, 1881), acknow- 
ledges the value of Richard's preparatory 
work. Perhaps his best literary work is his 
* Letters on Wales,' which is written in a 
clear, forcible style. In addition to the works 
already mentioned, as well as his speeches, 
many of whicli were published separately, 
and ephemeral pamphlets, he was author of: 
1. * The Effects of the Civil War in England 
on the National Liberties, Morality, and 
Religion,' London, 18(52, 8vo. 2. ' The De- 
struction of Kagosima and our intercourse 
with Japan,' London, 1803, 12mo; 2nd ed. 
same year, 8vo. 3. * Memoirs of Joseph 
Sturge,' London, 1864, 8vo. 4. ' On Stand- 
ing Armies and tlieir Influence on Nations,' 
London, 1868, 8vo. 5. * The Recent Pro- 
gress of International Arbitration,' London, 
1884, 8vo. 

[Henry Richard. M.P., a l»iogniphy by Charles 
S. Miall (with a portrait), London, 1889, 8vo; 
an autobioeniphical article in Cymru Fydd for 
February 1888, and a memoir (which had been 
revised by Richard liimself shortly before his 
death) in Cymru Fycid for September and Octo- 
ber 1888 (with portrait); introduction to the 
2nd edit, of Letters and EssJiys on Wales 
(1884); Memoirs of Jlonry Richard by Lewis 
Appleton (with a portrait) (London, 1889, 8vo) ; 
Rev. D. Burford Hooke in Sunday at Home for 
February 1889; W. R. Williams's Pari. History 
of Wales, p. 1 1 1 ; personal knowledge.] 

D. Ll. T. 

RICHARDS, ALFRED BATE (1820- 
1876), dramatist, journalist, and a chief pro- 
moter of the volunteer movement of 1859, 
was bom on 17 Feb. 1820 at Baskerville 
House, Worcestershire, where his father was 
then residing. He was eldest son of John 
Richards, esq., of Wassell Grove near Stour- 
bridge, in that county, who was M.I\ for 
Knaresborougli in the West Riding of York- 
shire from 1832 to 1837. Alfred was edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh high school and 
Westminster School, where he was admitted 
on 18 Jan. 1831. He matriculated at Exeter 



College, Cxford, on 19 Oct. 1837, and entered 
his name as a law student at Lincoln's Inn 
on 16 May 1839. He graduated B.A. in 
1841, and on 18 Nov. brought out ananouT- 
mous pamphlet entitled < Oxford Unmasked,' 
in which he denounced abuses in the organi- 
sation of the university, which were after- 
wards removed by parliament. This brochure 
rapidly passed through fi ve editions. On its au- 
thorship becoming known, Richards deemed 
it prudent to close his academic career and 
move to London. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln's Inn on 20 Nov. 1845, and for a 
brief time he went on circuit, but soon de- 
voted himself entirely to literature. His 
maiden work, published in 1845, was a five- 
act tragedy called * Croesus, King of Lydia.' 
Four other five-act dramas followed — namely, 

* Runnymede ' in 1846, * Cromwell ' in 1847, 

* Isolda, or Good King Stephen ' in 1848, and 

* Vandyck, a Play of Genoa,' in 1850. In 
1846 there appeared his first volume of poems, 
called ^ Death and the Magdalen/ and in 1848 
another, entitled * The Dream of the Soul.' 

From 1848 to 1850 he gained his earliest 
experience as a journalist by editing a weekly 
newspaper named * The British Army Des- 
patch.' Of patriotic temperament and 
strongly opposed to the Manchester school 
of politicians, he issued in 1848, in the form 
of a letter addressed to Richard Cobden, a 
fierce denunciation of the peace-at-any-price 
party, under the title of * Cooden and his Pam- 
phlet considered,' as well as a volume called 

* Britain Redeemed and Canada Presented,' 
in which he foreshadowed, some thirty years 
before its actual construction, the inter- 
oceanic railway between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

On 3 Aug. 1850 he started a new weekly 
journal called 'The Mirror of the Time,' which 
lasted only a year. His chief contributions 
to it he reissued under the titles of * l*oems, 
Essays, and Opinions ' (2 vols.), and * Essays 
and Opinions (2 vols.) During the Crimean 
war he brought out, in 1854, a collection of 
lyrics called *TheMinstrelsy of War.' From 
29 June to 31 Dec. 1855 he held the office 
of first editor of the * Daily Telegraph.' 

Already Richards had advocated at every 
opportunity the enrolling of rifle corps 
throughout the three kingdoms as a precau- 
tion against invasion: and, when editor of 
the* Daily Telegraph,' he brought the subject 
prominently into public notice. In 1858 he 
was appointed secretary of the National and 
Constitutional Defence Association, which 
was formed to give eflect to the scheme. 
A public meeting was held, through his 
energy, in St. Martin's Hall, Lonff Acre, on 
j 16 April 1859 ; Admiral Sir Charles Napi«r 
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[q. Y.l presided, and, aa a result, the war office 
laaued, on 12 May 1859, a circular which au- 
thorised the enrolling all over the United 
Kingdom of rifle vol unteers. On the puhlica- 
tion of that circular, Richards hired rooms 
ia the citj of London, and enlisted one 
thousand working-men volunteers, who were 
formed into the 3rd city of London rifle corps. 
Of this corps Richards was at once appointed 
major, and soon afterwards colonel. He held 
his commission until 1869, when a testimonial 
was presented to him in recognition of his 
efforts. The poet laureate, Alfred (after- 
wards lord) Tennyson, wrote to Richards : 
'I most heartily congratulate you on your 
having been able to do so much for your 
country, and I hope you will not rest from 
your labours until it is the law of the land 
that every man-child bom in it shall be trained 
to the use of arms.* The rifle-volunteer move- 
ment grew rapidly, and in November 1895 no 
fewer than 231,704 volunteers were enrolled. 

In 1809 Richards ])ublished ' Medea,' a 
poetic rhapsody on the well-known picture 
by Frederick Sandys, R.A. ; a photograph 
o^ the painting formed the frontbpiece to 
the volume. In 1 870 Richards was appointed 
editor of the * Morning Advertiser, m suc- 
cession to James Grant, and held that position 
until his death. In 1871 his only novel, * So 
very Human,* was published, its title having 
been suggested by a chance phrase from the 
lijM of Cnarles Dickens. He died on 12 June 
1876, in his fifty-seventh year, at his residence 
in London, No. 22 Brunswick Square, and 
was buried on 16 June in the churchyard at . 
St. Peter's at Croydon. 

Besides the five dramas enumerated, 
Richards produced four others. One of these, 
his tragedy of * Norma,' founded upon the 
libretto of Bellini's opera, was performed for 
the first time on 5 Feb. 1875 at Belfast, Miss 
Wallis impersonating the title role. His 
other dramatic works, which were not pub- 
lished, were * The Prisoner of Toulon,' * King 
Pym, or the Great Rebellion,' and 'Love and 
Patience.' 

[Personal recollections; Payne's Proofs of 
A. B. Richards's Claim to be Chief Promoter of 
the Volunteer Movement of 1859 ; Westminster 
School Register, 176U1883 ; Morning Adverti- 
ser, 14 and 15 June 1876; Athenaeum, 187A, i. 
832 1 C K 

RICHARDS, DAVID (1751-1827), 
Welsh i)oet, best known as * Dafydd lonawr,' 
son of John and Anne Richards, was bom at 
Glanymorfa, Towyn, on ±2 Jan. 1751. . His 
father, who owned a small estate, neglected 
his education, and it was not until he was 
about eighteen that he entered Edward 
Richard's school at Ystrad Meurig with a 



view to preparation for orders. There he 
made rapid progress, not only in his school 
studies, but also in the writing of * strict ' 
Welsh verse, an art he had learnt from Evan 
Evans ('leuan Brydydd Ilir'), for a time 
curate of Towyn. After a year his father 



« . j 



refused him lurther help, and he took a 
situation as usher to C. A.Tisdaile of Wrex- 
ham grammar school. It was now he made 
his first appearance in Welsh literature, con- 
tributing to the * Eurgrawn,' the first Welsh 
magazine. On 10 May 1774 he matriculated 
at Jesus College, Oxford, but found university 
life so uncongenial that in a few months he 
again became usher to Tisdaile, now head 
master of Oswestry grammar school ; some 
years afterwards he became assistant to 
W. H. Barker, head master of Carmarthen. 
At Carmarthen he experienced a double dis- 
appointment: he competed unsuccessfully in 
1779 for the prize ofl'ered by the Cymroilorion 
Society for the best elegy upon Ricliard 
Morris {d. 1779) [q. v.], and not lonj? after- 
wards Bishop Watson declined to ordain him 
to the curacy of Llandough. He resolved 
never again to enter a competition or st»ek 
orders. In 1790 he returned to Towyn to 
take charge of the free school, !)ut after two 
years' labour abandoned teacliing tliat he 
might carry out more effectually what he 
conceived to be the true mission of his life, 
that of the religious poet. His * Cy wydd y 
Drindod* (J Ode to the Trinity') hod been 
in preparation for twenty years; in 1793 it 
appeared, a poem of over thirteen thousand 
Imes, at Wrexham, Richards having mort- 
gaged his interest in the family estate in 
order to defray the cost of printing. The 
work was not popular, and two- thirds of the 
issue remained unsold. In 1794 he moved to 
Dolgjellv, and four years later, on the death 
of his rather, gave still further proof of his 
devotion to the life of the poet and the re- 
cluse by making over his inner itance to his 
friend, Thomas Jones of Dolgelly, on c<nidi- 
tion of receiving maintenance for tlie r«\st of 
his life. From 1800 to 1807 he took charge 
of the free school at Dolgelly ; but devoted 
his closing years entirely to the writing of 
Welsh religious verse, livinar with Thomas 
Jones until his death on 11 May 18i*7. He 
was buried in Dolgelly cemetery. 

* My motive to write,' says Richards in his 
preface to * Cy wydd y Drindod,' * was a very 
strong impression made upon my mind very 
early in life, which would not suH'cr my 
thoughts to rest, and which I regarded as a 
call from heaven.' His power as a poet, 
though considerable, was hardly on a level 
with his loftiness of purpose, and i is works 
have exercised little influence. 
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He publtfihed: 1. 'Cywrdd r Drindod,* the erecticm of the church of St. Michael 

17d3: 'Jnd edit. CarmArthen. \8:U. 2. ^ Y in Burleigh Street, Strmnd, and seired for 

Mil Blvnvddau/Dolgv^llr, 1799. 3.*Cywydd «ome vemrs as trenaaier of ChAring Crois 

Io«»;ph^' bolgellj, 1>*09. 4. *Barddoniaeth Hospital. He became in 1822 a goTemor of 

GrLstionozawl/ llolfrelly, 1^15. 5. ' Cjwrdd Christ's Hospital, and founded tl^re the Ri- 

Y Diluw.' llol^llv. 1^21. Some minor poems chards gold medal for the best copy of Latin 

appeared at D^lg^lly in 1^:03. and in 1)^51 a hexameters. In 1799 he was elected F.S.A. 

collected edition of the poem«. with portrait, He died at Russell Square, London, (m 

memoir, and critical estimate, was published 30 March 1837, and was buried in a special 

in the same town, under the supervision of vault in the churchyard of St. Martin Via- 

the Ilev. Morris Williams I'Nicander*). the-Fields on 6 April. He married, oa 

[Mrm.ir l.v R. n. R^es in eliiion of 18.>1 ; ^ ^^c^: ^'^f Miss Parker of Oxford. His 

Anhton's Uenr-Mia^th GTmiviff. pp. 481 -S; p:)rtrait was pamted by C. Ross,and was en- 

Llyfryddirieth y Cymry ; .A.lnmai'Oxon.1 jrraved. at the expense of the members of St. 

J. E. L. 3Iartin s-in-the Fields vestrv, bv C. Turner 

RICHARDS or RHISIART, EVAN ^}!^'. .,. . , , ., , , 

(1770-16:32), Welsh poet. See Prichabd.' Richards publish^, besid^ \^« !^?rks 

^ » r _ - alreadv noticed : 1. * Songs of the Aboriginal 

RICHARDS, GEORGE ^17^i7-lS:37), Bardsof Britain,' 179->. 2. 'Modem France: 

poet and divine, son of James Richards, a Poem,' 1793. 3. 'Matilda* or the Dying 

eventually vicar of Rainham. Kent, was bap- Penitent,* a poetical epistle, 1795. 4. •The 




Charles Lamb knew him at school, drama on the model of the Greek theatre, 
him 'a pale, studious Grecian.* On 1804. 7. * Poems,' 1804, 2 vols.: the first 



Suffolk, 
and calls hi 

10 March 1775 he matriculated from Trinity volume was dedicated to Lord Harcourt, the 
Colleg»!, Oxford, becominor a scholar of his second to the Rev. William Benwell "q. v.]; 
college in 178^J. He trained two chancellor's most of the poems which he had previously 
prizes: in 17r*7for Latin verse, on the subject published were reprinted in this collection. 
*Rex, a violenta Regicidje manu ereptus. 8. 'Monody on Death of Lord Nelson,' 1806. 
cum liejrina Oxoniara invisens/ and in 17X9 fLockh»irt's Christ's Honpttal Exhibitionew; 
for an Enj^lish e*say * On the chnractoristic p. 35 ; Trollope's Christ's Hosp. p. 304 ; Giles « 
Diff»'rHnces betwt»en Ancient and Modem Bampton, pp. 39-40; Foster's Alninni Oxon. ; 
IV-trv' (Oxford, 1781». and in Orf.nf Prize Gent. Mag. 1796 ii. 878. 1837 i. 662-3: Bloj^. 
7>^yx, 1836. i. 241-7f)). In 1791 (ieoree : l>ict. of Living Authors, 1816.] W. P. C. 

Simon, earl Ilarcrmrt, pav»i anonymously a ' RICHARDS, HENUY BUIXLEY 
prizH for an English poem on the* A Ixiriffinal (1819-1885), pianist and composer, son of 
Briton*.' This Richards won, and the donor j Henry Richard!*, organist of St. Peter s,Car- 
of the prize became his lifelon;:: friiMid. The ' mart hen, was bom at Carmarthen on 13 Xov. 
p<^>em was printed separately and in sets of 1819. At the age of fifteen he entered the 
M)xrord Prize Poems.' It was railed bv lioval Academy of Music, where he was in 
Charles Lamb *the moat spirited' of these ; 1 83o the first to gain theking's scholarship, to 
priems, and lauded by Byron (Enf/lijt/i Bards '■ which he was re-elected for a second period of 
a?id Scoff h lieviewfrf); l)e Morgan described i two years. He soon gained a high position as 
it as * a remarkable youthful production' I a pianist in Ix)ndon, and as a teacher had a 
{liudffft uf Fnrado.ren, pp. 4.S1-2). I very larcfe connection. He became a director 



Richards graduated B.A. on 4 Xov. 178*<, 
M.A. on 11 July 1701, and B.D.and D.D. in 
1820. In 1790, when he took holy orders, 
he was elected to a fellowsliip at Oriel Col- 
lege, and remained there until 17SK5. He 
was ap])ointed Bampt on lecturer in 1800, and 



of the Royal Academy of Music, and a pro- 
fessor there and elsewhere. II is musical 
sympathies were mainly on the side of AVelsh 
music, upon which he lectured frequently 
all over the country. He took a practical 
interest in the Eisteddfod gatherings, and 



select preacher in 1804 and 1811. From . also in the South Wales Choral Union on it« 
179^5, when he married, to 1824 he was one ! successful visits to the Crystal Palace in 1872 



of the vicars of Bampt on, and rector of 
IJllingstone Lovel in Oxfordsliire. In Julv 
1824 lu' wa« apfKMnted to the more valuable 
vicarage of St. Mart in's-in-t he-Fields, West- 
minster. There he erected at bin sole cost 
a new vicarage, largely contributed towards 



and 1873. He wrote a very large number of 
piano pieces, part sonsfs, songs, and choruses, 
many of which have had a wide circulation. 
Several of his orchestral works were per- 
formed in Paris, where Richurda attracted 
the notice of, and formed an intimacy with. 
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Chojmn. HU ' Overture in F minor* (Paris, 
1840) obtained a deserved success, but Ki- 
cbards will be remembered chiefly for his 

* Let the hills resound/ ' Harp of W ales/ and 

* God bless the Prince of Wales' (first printed 
in 1862), which has become a national an- 
them in the strictest sense. The composer 
was presented to the prince with due cere- 
mony on St. David's day, 1867. He composed 
aome additional songs for the English ver- 
aion of Auber's * Crown Diamond ' when 
produced at Drury Lane in 1846, and edited 

* The Lays of Wales,* London, 1873. Over 
S60 of his pieces and settings are enumerated 
in the ' Music Catalogue * of the British Mu- 
seum. He died at St. Mary Abbot's Terrace, 
Kensington, on 1 May 1885. 

[Musical Times, June 1885; Times, 5 May 

1886 ; Men of the Tim^ 11th ed. ; Champlins 

CycL of Mofie (with portrait) ; London Figaro, 

9 Ma^ 1886; Grove's Diet, of Music and 

HosiciaDS.] J. C. H. 

RICHARDS, JACOB (1660P-1701), 
colonel, military engineer, son of Jacob 
Richards, was bom about 1060. Generals 
Michael and John Kichards, both separately 
noticed, were his brothers ; his sister, Eliza- 
beth, married James Craggs (16«')7-1721) 
[a. v.] By a royal warrant, dated 29 July 
1685, which states ' that divers of our sub- 
jects should be well educated and instructed 
in ye art of an engineer, and thereby fitted 
for our service in our fortifications or else- 
where,' Richards, who had for some time 
past applied himself to those studies, was 
orderea to be borne on the quarter-books of 
the office of ordnance from 30 June 1634 in 
the place of Thomas Culpeper, with an 
allowance of 100/. per annum to enable him 
to travel in foreign parts and perfect him- 
self in his studies. lie was directed to go 
to Hungary ' with all convenient speed, and 
there survev, learn, and observe the forti- 
fications and artillerie . . . and in the be- 
sieging of any town to observe the approaches, 
mines, batteries, lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation,' and so on in great detail. 
Richards accordingly made an exact diary of 
his observations, which he presented to the 
board of ordnance on his return ; it is now in 
the St owe collection in the British Museum. 

On his arrival in Vienna Kichards joined 
the staff of General Taafe. During the cam- 
paign he learned from a Franciscan friar of 
Savoy, by name Father Gabriel, the use, as a 
bursting charge for shells, of an explosive 
which consisted, he says, of * a compound of 
mercury mixed with antimonium.' A ten-inch 
bomb contained, in addition to the explosive, 
five or six pounds of musket-balls. At the 
•i^ of Buda Richards acted as imperialist 



eng[ineer. He wrote a journal of the siege, 
which lasted from 15 June to 2 Sept. 1686, 
when the city was taken by storm. There 
is in the British Museum a manuscript folio, 
beautifully written, signed by Kichards 
and dated 1686, of which the title differs 
slightly from the first printed edition of the 
journal. The manuscript is accompanied by 
a plan of Buda, showing all the works of 
defence. Kichards also served with the 
Venetians in the Morea. 

By royal warrant of 6 June 1686 an esta- 
lishment for the otfice of ordnance was fixed, 
and Kichards was appointed third engineer 
of Great Britain, with a salary of 150/. a 
year, to date from 25 March 1686. Having 
returned to England, he was sent, in AprU 
1688, temporarily to Hull to superintend 
the defences of the II umber. In October he 
was appointed to the ordnance train of the 
force formed to oppose the landing of Wil- 
liam of Orange. Later in the year he was 
sent to Sheerness in connection with the 
I defence of the Med way, and in 1689 to 
Liverpool to inspect and report on the de- 
fence of the Mersey. 

Kichards accompanied Kirke*s expedition 
to Ireland which arrived in Lough Foyle in 
June 1689, and lie was at Inch fort on Lough 
Swilly during the siege of Derry. On 2 Aug. 
Kirke sent him with Colonel Stewart to 
congratulate Governor Walker on the raising 
of the siege, which took place two days 
before. itichards was wounded in the 
trenches at the siege of Carrickfergus on 
23 Aug. 1689, and was taken to Belfast. 
On his recovery he joined Schomberg's army 
at Dundalk until Schomberg went into Avin- 
ter quarters in November. 

In March 1690 Kichards was appointed 
chief engineer of, and to command, a train of 
ordnance for service in Ireland ; and in June, 
when William III in person took command 
of the army, Kichards sen'ed under him at 
the battle of the Boyne and the first siege of 
Limerick. After the king's return to Eng- 
land he joined Marlborough's expedition on its 
arrival at Cork in September, and took part 
in the capture of Cork and in the siege of 
Kinsale. He served with Ginkell in 1691 
at the siege of Athlone in June, the battle 
of Aghrim in July, and the second siege of 
Limerick in August and September. 

In February 1692 Kichards was appointed 
by royal warrant lieutenant-colonel and 
second engineer of the ordnance train which 
was ordered for seri'ice in Flanders. With 
his brother Michael he took part in the 
operations of the campaign under Wil- 
liam HI. He kept a diary of his services in 
Flanders, which is in the Stowe collection 
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in the British Museum. He describes in it during this period that he aoquinid the inti- 

the battle of Steinkirk, in which he was en- mate knowledge of French politics and noti- 

gaged on 3 Aug. 169^. He gives also an ticians which was conspicuous in aU he 

Indian-ink sketch of the city of Ghent, wrote. In 1882 he sent yolnntary contribu- 

Eichards was present at the battle of Lan- tions to the ' Times/ and on the death of 
den. In 1695-0 he acted temporarily as ' General Eber in February 1885 he was ^ 

second en^eer of Great Britain, and he was pointed to succeed him as the correspondent 

also employed with the ordnance trains of the ' Times ' in Vienna. From that time 

which accompanied the summer expedition forward he contributed a series of admirable 

of the fleet against the French coast. He letters and articles on a variety of foreign 
was in charge of the bomb vessels, and super- < topics, as well as lives of forei^ statesmen 

intended the bombardment of Quince Fort and politicians, many of which attracted 

and Daubour batter\' at the attack on St. attention on the continent. On 2 Jan. 1892 
jSlalo. The hoard of ordnance were highly ' he was transferred to Berlin. There he died 

pleased witli Kichards's contrivances for fit- at 1 Von der Heydtstrasse, Berlin, of a stroke 

ting up the bomb-ships, and recommended of apoplexy, on 5 April 1892, and was buried 

him for a handsome gratuity for his * great in the Twelve Apostles cemeter\% Berlin, 

care and pains in that affair.' The board on 9 April. The hmpress Frederick sent a 

reported that he had rendered the bombard- wreath of laurels fringe<l with gold. He 

ment of towns more practicable and easy married in Brussels, on 7 Jan. 1880, Blanche, 

than formerly, * as appears by our last year's daughter of J. Caldecott Smith, by whom he 

success up<jn the French coast.' Another lefV four children. 

important suggestion, due to Richards, was Bichards's earliest work of fiction, pub- 

the augmentation and diminution of charges lishcd anonymously, ' The Duke's Marriage ' 

to obtain accurate ranging in throwing (1886,3 vols.), contains a vivid picture of 

bombs. The invention was successfully French political and social life in the later 

tried at the second siege of Limerick and yearsof the second empire. His other works* 

in bombarding the coast towns of France were * Prince Boderick' (1889, 3 vols.), and 

in 169.>-(J. Kichards also designed traversing * The Alderman's Children ' (1891, 3 vols.) 

mortars, and carried out many ingenious [Times. 6 April 1892, p. 9. 1 1 April, p. 9; 
contrivances in gun and mortar carriages for ' Daily Gmphic. 7 April 1892. p. 9, with portrait; 

the better workmg of ordnance both on land information frcm Mrs. J. IJ. Kichards, 22 SUn- 

and on board ship. ford Koad, Brighton.] G. C. B. 

In 161^7 tlic treat V of Byswick put an end 
to the war, and on 24 May 1«98 a peace RICHARDS, JOHN (1069-1 709), major- 
train of ordnance was for the first time general, governor of Alicnnt, born in lt569, 
formed, with a regular establishment. Ki- was son of Jacob Richards and brother of 
chard.s was promoted to be colonel, and ap- Colonel Jacob Kicliards "q. v.\and of Briga- 
pointed to the command. At the same dier-general Michael liicliards [q. v.] He 
time he was continued in the post of third 8er\'ed with the Venetians ajjainst the Turks, 
engineer of the kingdom, which he had held and afterwards in the Polish army, which he 
since 1680, until his death in 1701. left in 1703 to assist the Portuguese. AVell 

[Koyiil Kn-rinecrs' Records; Board of Ord- known to, and esteemed by, Marlborough as 
nance Minutes; Kinp's Wiirrants ; Lilly's Let- i an artillery' officer of experience, he was un- 

ter Book (A<Id. MSS. Brit. Miis.) ; Porter's able as a lionian catholic to hold a commis- 

History of the Corps of Koyal Engineers; sion in the English army. This did not pre- 

Storeys Imperial Hi.'.tory of the Wars of vent him receiving tlie command of the 

Ii?^'!"'^* l^^^'\ ^^"^ ^''*'^'^ ^*" ^"''*'' 1801;. artiUerviuthearmvoftheDukeofSchom- 
Walker s True Account of the Siege of London- ^erg and l^inster ii the war of the Spanish 
J* J •**• -»^' ♦ • succession. 

RICHARDS. JAMES BPJXSLEY Richards took part in the action near 
(184f>-lH92), journalist, was born in London , Monsanto on 11 June 1704, and the capture 
on J29 Aug. 1840. He was at Eton from of the fortress of that name on the follow- 
1H,j7 to 1^64, and the details of his school ing day. In October he commanded the 
career are given in an entertaining form in artillery at the bombardment of the Bourbon 
his < Seven Years at Eton, 18r>7-(54,' pub- I entrenchments on the bank of the Agueda. 
lished in 1883. At a comparatively early In May 170ohewa8at the siege of Valenza, 
age he went abroad, and lived for several ' and commanded the Portuguese artillery at 
years in France. He acted for some time as the siege of Albuquerque, where the Spaniards 
secretary to M. Drouyn d« Lhuys, and then I surrendered. In August he was colonel and 
as secretary to the Due Decazes, and it was . director of the artillery under Peterborougfa 
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in the operations against Barcelona, and, as 
he could speak Spanish fluently, he was em- 
ployed by Peterborough as a confidential 
agent. By 3 Oct. a breach had been formed 
in the walls of Barcelona, and the city capi- 
tulated next day. 

A few months later Richards was sent to 
England to consult with ministers and to 
Flanders to see Marlborough as to money and 
snpplies for the war in Spain. lie returned 
to Spain in May 1706, and took part in the 
ensuing campaign. In September he was 
again in England, and it was mainly at his 
instance that the joint naval and military 
expedition, then detained in Torbay, was 
directed to make another attempt on Cadiz. 
But ultimately the fleet was ordered to attack 
Toulon, and the troops to reinforce Galway. 
They landed at Alicant on 8 Feb. 1707, and 
in March Richards was appointed governor. 
Ihiring 1707 and 1708 he exerted himself to 
assist the English field army under Galway, 
and afterwaras under Stanhope. In Novem- 
ber 1708 Richards sent from Alicant two 
hundred Spaniards and 150 Miquelets, with 
provisions, to the assistance of j)enia, which 
was besieged. Denia, however, surrendered 
on 18 Nov., and DAsfeld advanced against 
Alicant. Richards had devoted much atten- 
tion to the armament of the castle and to 
the improvement of its defences. But the 
fortifications of the town were very inefti- 
eient, and onlv four hundred Spaniards and 
eight hundred Miquelets were available for 
their defence. The garrison of the castle 
consisted of llotham's English, under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Thornicroft, Syberg*s Hugue- 
nots, and an English train oi ordnance. On 
1 Dec. 1708 DAsfeld commenced operations, 
and carried a portion of the weakly defended 
suburbs. The following day he captured 
other buildings close to the walls of the 
town. Seeing the impossibility of holding 
the town, Richards surrendered it, on con- 
dition that the Spanish troops should march 
out with the honours of war and be con- 
ducted to Catalonia, and that the inhabi- 
tants should be treated as if thev had not 
revolted. lie then retired into the castle, 
which D'Asfeld at once blockaded closely 
and commenced to mine. In January 1709 
Byng detached four men-of-war, on his way 
from Lisbon to Mahon, to touch at Alicant 
and assure Richards of relief, but, finding 
the landing-place well guarded by D'Asfeld, 
they failed to make the communication. 
On 20 Feb. D'Asfeld summoned him to sur- 
render, and invited him to send two officers 
to inspect his heavily loaded mine. Richards 
aocoraingly sent his engineer De Pagei and 
Thomicrofty who reported that it was bond 



fidt, and ready to be sprung. The rock, 
however, was honeycombed and traversed by 
seams, and Richards hoped that these outlets 
and a shaft which De Pagez had sunk would 
mitigate the severity of the explosion, and 
he refused to surrender. On 25 Feb. 1709 he 
sent to Stanhope expressing surprise at re- 
ceiving no succour, and informing him that 
he intended to bold out to the last. He 
also wrote to his brother Michael, giving 
instructions as to the landing of troops sent 
to his relief, adding, *Good night, Micky. 
God send us a merry meeting ! * DAsfeld 
made two more appeals to Richards to sur- 
render, but without effect. 

Early on the morning of Monday, 3 March, 
D'Asfeld fired the minem accordance with his 
promise ; a convulsion shook the rock, and 
Richards, Syberg, Thornicroft, nine other 
officers, and forty-two soldiers were en- 
tombed. In order to inspire their men with 
confidence, the commander and his chief 
ofiicers had deliberately placed themselves 
over the mine. Bevond these fatalities little 
damage was done W the ex])losion. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel D\\lbon, who assumed the 
command, held out for forty- tliree days 
longer. On 18 April Byng and Stanhope 
arrived with the fleet ; the English gar- 
rison marched out with the honours of war, 
and embarked for Mahon. 

[Calendar Trejifury Papers ; Gust's Annals of 
the Wars of the I'jghteenth Century ; Mahon's 
War of the 8ucce8Hion in Spain ; Coxe's Life 
of Marlborough ; lioyer's Annals of Queen Anne; 
Parntirs War of the Succession in Spain.] 

R. II. V. 

RICHARDS, JOHN IXIGO (r/. 1810), 
landscape-painter, scene-painter, and royal 
academician, first appears as an exhibitor 
in 1763 with the Society of Artists at Spring 
Gardens; he was elected a fellow of the 
society and signed their declaration roll in 
1766. Richards became one of the founda- 
tion members of the Royal Academy in 
1768, and continued to exhibit landscapes 
and figure subjects for forty years. In 1788, 
on the resignation of Francis Milner Newton 
[q. V.J, he was appointed secretary to the Royal 
Academy and allotted apartments in Somer- 
set House. He catalogued the academy's 
collection of works of art, and repaired Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's famous cartoon of * The Vir- 
gin and St. Anne.' His portrait appears in 
Singleton's portrait group of academicians, 
in the possession of the Royal Academy. 
Richards obtained his chief distinction in art 
as a scene-painter. In 1777 he succeeded 
Nicholas Thomas Dall, R.A. [q. v.], as prin- 
cipal scene-painter at Covent Garden, and 
held that post for many years. His scenery 
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-was very much admired, and one of the scenes 
from * iThe Maid of the Mill ' was engraved 
by Woollett. Kichards died at his rooms in 
the academy on 18 Dec. 1810. j 

[Redgrare's Dicu of Artists; Sandby's Hist, 
of the Royal Academy; Grares's Index of Artists, j 
1760-1893; Oeot. Mag. 1810, i. 665.] L. C. 

RICHARDS, MICHAEL (1673-1721), ' 
brigadier-general, master-surveyor or sur- 
veyor-general of the ordnance, son of Jacob 
Kichards, was bom in 1673. His brothers 
Jacob and John are separately noticed. He 
was employed with his brother Jacob in the 
artillerv train under Ginkell in Ireland in ' 
1691 . hy royal warrants of 27 Feb. 1692 and 
5 March 1694 he was appointed an engineer | 
of the train of artillery for service in Flanders, 
and was present at the battles of Steinkirk 
and Lanaen. In July and August 1695 he 
took part in the siege of Namur, and was 
wounded in the assault of the castle on 
20 Aug. ; he so distinguished himself in this 
affair that he was appointed by royal warrant 
of 15 March 1690 to be chief engineer of the 
train and commander-in-chief of the expedi- 
tion to Newfoundland. He constructed de- 
fences and barracks at St. John's ; was pro- 
moted captain on 1 Sept. 1701, and in the 
autumn of 1703 returned home on leave of 
absence with the squadron underVice-admiral 
Graydon. In March 1704 his report on the 
Newfoundland defences was considered by 
the privy council, the queen being present. 
In the spring of 1704 Kichards joined Marl- 
borougli's force in the Netherlands, and took 
part in the battles of Donauwurth or the 
Schellenberg, and of Blenheim. In the fol- 
lowing year he was j)re8ent at the recapture 
of Iluy and the forcing by Marlborough of 
tlie French lines at Neerhespen and Hilles- 
hoim. lie supervised the construction of the 
bridges and gained the approbation of the 
duke, who sent him with despatches to the 
Emperor Josepli at Vienna. 

In 170<:> Kichards was at the battle of 
Kamilies, where he acted aa aide-de-camp to 
Marlborougli, and carried home despatches 
to the queen, the Prince of Denmark, and 
Harley. Marlborougli was so fatigued after 1 
the battle that he could only scribble a few ' 
lines stating tliat Kichards would supply I 
details. Kichards wrote an account of the j 
battle, which was published in the* Historical | 
and Political Mercury ' of May 1 706. , 

Kichards, who had been promoted to be ! 
lieutenant-colonel, was appomted on 31 Jan. 
1707 chief engineer and commander of the 
field train of artillery in the army which 
landed at Alicant in February 1707 to rein- 
force Lord Galway. He owed his appoint- 



ment to Marlborouffh'a recommendation. In 
April Galway, with Kichards aa hia chief 
engineer, concentrating his forces between 
Elda and Xativa and advancii^ on Yeda 
and Montalegre, captured Berwick a principal 
magazines, lie then laid siege to Villena, 
but, on hearing that the French were near 
Almanza, he, with the Marquis Las Minaa, 
raised the siege on 24 April, and marched on 
that town. liichards commanded the Eng- 
lish train of six field pieces. The battle of 
Almanza began at three o'clock in the after- 
noon of 25 April, and by five o'clock Galway 
and his allies were defeated. The train of six 
guns, camp equipment, baggage, commissariat 
stores, and ambulances with the sick and 
wounded, were sent off the field under the 
command of Kichards before the final charge 
made by La Fabrecque's Huguenot dragoons. 
Kichards got safely to the Grao of Valencia. 
On 1 1 May he arrived with the field train at 
Tortosa, and sent engineers to superintend 
the defences of the various towns along the 
Arragon frontier. 

Early in September 1707 Galway concen- 
trated his forces at Tarragona to relieve 
Lerida, whither Kichards marched with the 
train. But on 14 Nov. Lerida capitulated. 
Kichards was promoted colonel in the army 
on lo May 1708, when he occupied the post 
of chief engineer at Barcelona, and also com- 
manded the train with Stanhope's force under 
Field-marshal Count Guido von Staremberg. 
In December he took part in an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover Tortosa by surprise. In 
1709 he spent some time at Gibraltar ex- 
amining the defences and determining what 
was necessarv to make them more efficient. 
He sent home plans involving an expenditure 
of 9,000/. In July 1710 he became colonel 
of the 2oth foot, and commanded the train of 
Stanhope's force of 4,200 English under von 
Staremberg at Agramont. Taking the offen- 
sive, von Staremberg reached the river 
Noguera unopposed on 27 July. Kichards 
bridged the river, and Stanhope was able 
to place his horse advantageously on the 
Almenara heights. After a short fight in 
the evening of the same day, King Philip and 
Villadarias were defeated and fell back on 
Lerida. The following month they retreated 
to Saragossa. On 20 Aug. von Staremberg 
fought a great battle there, when Kichards 
was in command of the English artillery 
train. The Bourbon armv w^as defeated. 

On 9 Dec. 1710 Kichards and the English 
train of artillery arrived with von Starem- 
berg's army on the heights of Viciosa, close 
to Brihuega, with a view to relieving Stan- 
hope's army, which had been surprised by 
Vendome a day earlier. But Stannope had 
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been compelled, only half an hour before, to 
siurrender. Vendome with twenty thousand 
men opposed Ton Staremberg, and on the 
10th opened a cannonade which was replied 
to by Kichards, and lasted an hour and a naif. 
The battle, stubbornly contested, was nomi- 
nally won by von Staremberg, who found 
himself in possession of the field, but with 
neither food nor transport. Kichards's train 
was almost annihilated. The Tictorious army 
retreated into Catalonia, arri vingat Barcelona 
on 6 Jan. 1711. There lUcbards, who was 
promoted brigadier-general on 17 Feb. 1711, 
remained, settling questions connected with 
the defence of the town. 

On 11 Sept. 1711 Richards was, owing to 
the good offices of Marlborough, appointed 
chief engineer of (treat Britain, and returned 
to England. In August 1712 he submitted 
to the board of ordnance a long report on 
the defences of Port Mahon. On 19 Nov. 
1714 Itichards was appointed master-sur- 
veyor or sur\'eyor-general of the ordnance, 
and assistant and deputy to the lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance. While holding this 
position he was most active in visiting the 
works in progress at Sheemess, Portsmouth, 
and riymouth. In 1716, at his instance and 
under his direction and that of Colonel Arm- 
strong, a colleague on the board of ordnance 
and his successor as chief engineer of Great 
Britain, the ordnance train was converted 
into a regiment (the present royal artillery*) 
independent of the king*8 engineers, while 
at the same time the mother corps was in- 
creased and reorganised. In 1720 the same 
officers founded the Koyal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. 

Hichards died on 5 Feb. 1721 , and was buried 
at Old Charlton, Kent. A monument was 
erected to his memory in Charlton church by 
his three nieces and executrices (daughters of 
JamcH Crag^s the elder [a. v.], who married 
Richards*s sister Elizabetn), viz. Ann, wife 
of John Knight of Essex ; Klizabeth, widow 
of Edward Eliot of Cornwall ; and Dame 
Margaret, wife of Sir John Ilynde Cotton of 
Cambridgeshire, hart. 

Kichards 8 portrait was painted by Sir God- 
frey Kneller in 1719 and engraved by Faber ' 
in 1786. 

[Royal Kngineers' Records ; Kings' Warrants; ' 
Board of Ordnance Minutes; Brodrick's Corn- 
pleat History of the late War in the Nether- ; 
muds, 1713 ; Diary of the Siege of Limerick, 
1692 ; Murray's bebpatches of the Duke of , 
Marlborough; Coxes Life of Marlborough; , 
Haated's Hist, of Kent; Custs Annals of the ; 
Wan of the Eighteenth Century ; Pamell's War : 
of the Sooeession in Spain ; Porter's History of 
Um Corpa of Royal Engineers.] R. H. V. 



RICHARDS, NATHANIEL ( /f. 1630- 
16*54), dramatist, son of Kichard liichardsi 
rector of Kentisbury in Devonshire, was bom 
at the parsonage there about 1612. After a 
grounding during four years at Torrington 
school, he was admitted on 28 Feb. 1628-9 
at Caius College, Cambridge, where he held a 
scholarship for three years, and whence he 
graduated LL.6. in 1634. He was for some 
time master of St. Alban*8 school, London 
(1640), and later appears to have succeeded 
bis father at Kentisbury, where he was 
^preaching minister ' in 16o4. 

He issued in 1630 *The Celestiall Pvb- 
lican, a Sacred Poem : lively describing 
the Birth, Prog^sse, Bloudy Passion, and 
glorious Kesurection of our Saviovr, The 
Spiritvall Sea-Fight, The Mischievous De- 
ceites of the World, the Flesh, The Vi- 
cious Courtier, The Jesuit e. The Divell,*&c., 
London, for Uoger Michell, 8vo. At the 
end are epitaphs on James I, Sir Francis 
Carew, and others, with an anagram on Sir 
Julius Caesar and verses on the author's 
friend. Sir Henry Hart, K.B. (the British 
Museum and Huth Libraries contain perfect 
copies, no others are known). These poems 
were reprinted, with a few additions, in 1641, 
under the title * Poems Sacred andSatyricall,' 
London, for H. Blunden at the Castle in 
Comhill. 8vo (Fry, liiblingraphwal Mftmo- 
ratidoj pp. 82-94). A few unsold copies of 
the original ' Celestiall Pvblican * were issued 
with a new title and some unimportant 
omissions in 1632 (for James Boler, 8vo) as 
* Poems, Divine, Morall, and Satvricall ' 
(unique copv in Huth Library ; cf. CoBSEB, 
Coilert. AnglvPoet.) 

In 1640 was printe<l llichards*s chief work, 
*The Tragedy of Messallina, the Roman 
Emperesse. As it has been acted with 
generall applause divers times, by the com- 
pany of his Maiesties Uevells,' London, for 
Daniel Frere, 8vo. The work is dedicated 
to John Cary, viscount Bochford, and there 
are complimentary verses by Bobert Daven- 
port, Thomas Jordan, Thomas liawlins, and 
others. In spite of absurdities, such as the 
introduction of firearms and of a hundred 
vestal virgins, t his is a good historical play 
(for the plot see Gevest, x. 113), the details 
of which are drawn with skill from Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Pliny, and the sixth satire of 
Juvenal. ' Messallina ' is one of the few 
pre-I vest oration plays that have a list of the 
performers ; these include William Cart- 
wright senior ^Claudius), John Robinson 
(Saufellus), Christopher Goad (Silius), John 
Barret (Messallina), and Thomaa Jordan 
(L^ida). 

Engraved portraits of Richards, with a 
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chaplet of laurel and his motto, 'Coelum 
cupio/ are prefixed both to * Messallina * and 
to the 1(U1 edition of the * Poems.' Some 
Terses by Kichards are prefixed to Middle- 
ton's * Women beware Women.' 

[Notes kindly supplied by Dr. John Venn of 
Caius College; Genest's English Stage, x. 112- 
113; Fleay's Chron. of English Drama, ii. 169 ; 
HuUi Library Cat. 1249 ; Halliwell's Diet, of 
Old Plays, p. 169 ; Langbaine's Dram. Poets, 
1691, p. 426; Bakers Biogr. Brit. i. /)98 ; Tim- 
perley s Encyclopaedia; AVatt's Bibl. Brir. ; Rit- 
son's Bibliutheca Anglo-Poetica.] T. S. 

RICHARDS, Sir KICHARD (1752- 
1823), judge, born at Dolgelly,Merioneth8hire, 
on 5 Nov. 1752, son of Thomas Richards of 
Coed in the same county, by his wife Cathe- 
rine, sister ofthe Rev. William Parry, warden 
of Ruthin, Denbighshire, was educated at 
Ruthin grammar school and Jesus College, 
Oxford, where he matriculated at the age of 
eighteen on 19 March 1771. He migrated to 
Wadham College on 7 May 1773, and pro- 
ceeded B.A. on 10 Oct. 1774. He was elected 
to a Michel scholarship at Queen's College 
on 17 Dec. 1774, and became a Michel fellow 
on the same foundation on 20 June 1776, 
graduating M.A. on 15 Julv 1777. Richards 
was admitted to the Inner Temple on 10 May 
1775, and was called to the bar on 11 Feb. 
1780. At the general election in May 1796 
he was returnea to the House of Commons 
as one of the members for Ilelston, and con- 
tinued to represent that borough until March 
1799, when he accepted the Chiltem Hun- 
dreds. He opposed the Quakers' Relief Billon 
24 Feb. 1797, thinking it * unnecessary and 
inconvenient, because it went to alter the 
law of the land ' (Pari. Hist, xxxii. 1515). 
Richards practised chiefly in the court of 
chancery. He obtained a patent of prece- 
dence in 1799, and in 1801 succeeded Sir 
AV'illiani Grant as tlie queen's attorney. He 
was again returned for Helston at the general 
election in May 1807, but accepted the Chil- 
tem Hundreds soon after the meeting of par- 
liament (Jotirn. of the House of Commons^ 
Ixii. 739). When the vice-chancellorship 
of England was created under the provisions 
of 52 Geo. Ill, cap. 24, Richards expected the 
appointment. But, though he was * certainly 
the lK?st qualified for it,* the post was conferred 
on Sir Thomas Plumer [q. v.], the attorney- 
general (IIoRACK Twiss, Life of liOrd-^han- 
cellar Eldon, 1844, ii. 240-3). Richards was 
appointed chief justice of the county palatine 
of Chester on 17 May 1813, but resigned that 
office on his appointment as a baron of the 
exchequer in February 1814. He was called 
to the degree ofthe coif on 20 Feb., and was 
knighted at Carlton House by the prince re- 



^nt on II May I8I4 (London Gazette, I8I4, 
1. 1007). On the death of Sir Alexander 
Thomson he was promoted to the head of 
the court. He took his seat as lord chief 
baron of the excheouer on the first day of 
Easter term 1817 (l^iCB, Report s, iv. 1), 
and was sworn a member of the privy 
council on 26 April in the same year. 
During Lord Eldon s indisposition in January 
1819, Richards took his place as speaker of 
the House of Lords, being appointed thereto 
by commission, dated 8 Jan. 1819 (Joum. of 
the House of Lor (U, lii. 7). He died at his 
house in Great Ormond Street, London, on 
11 Nov. 1823, aged 71, and was buried in 
the Inner Temple vault on the 17th of the 
same month. Richards married, on 7 Oct. 
1785, Catherine, daughter of Robert Vaughan 
Humphreys, through whom he became pos- 
sessed of the estate of Caerynwxh in Me- 
rionethshire. There were eight sons and two 
daughters of the marriage. The eldest son, 
Richard, who represented Merionethshire in 
the House of Commons from 1832 to 1862, 
was appointed a master in chancery on 15 Oct. 
1841 by virtue cf 5 Vict. cap. 5, sect. 32. 
Robert Vaughan, the third son, and Griffith, 
the sixth son, were both appointed queen's 
counsel in Hilary vacation 1839, and were 
elected benchers of the Inner Temple in the 
same year. 

Though not a brilliant lawyer, lUchards 
was a sound and capable judge. In private 
life he was greatly respected for his amia- 
bility and benevolence. He was an intimate 
friend of Lord Eldon, and is said to have 
twice declined theofter of a baronet c v. He was 
elected a bencher of the Inner "femple on 
19 April 1799, and served as treasurer of 
that society in 180(i He was president of 
* Nobody's Club,' founded in 1800 by his 
friend, ^Villiam Stevens, treasurer of Queen 
Anne's bountv office (Park, Mefnoirs of the 
late William StevenSy 1859, pp. 125, 169). His 
judgments will be found in Price's * Reports.' 

Portraits of the lord chief baron, by Copley 
and Jackson respectively, are in the posses- 
sion of his family. 

[Foss's Judges of England, 1864, vii. 24, ix. 
36-7 ; Martin's Masters of the Beach of the 
Inner Temple. 1883, pp. 88, 103, 121 ; Williams'a 
Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Welshmen, 1852, pp. 
4o3-4; Gent. M«g. 1785, ii. 834, 1824.i. 82; 
Annual Register, 1823, Chron., p. 210 ; Wilson's 
Bio^r. Index to the Present Hous« of Commons, 
1808, p. 272 ; Nicholas's Annals and Antiquities 
of the Counties and County Families of Wales, 
1872, ii. 707-8 ; Burkes Landed Gentry. 
1894, ii. 1707 ; Cat. of Oxford Graduates (1851), 
p. 559; Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, iii. 1193; 
Inner Temple Eegisters; Carlisle's Endowed 
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OrRmmar Sehoolt, 1818, ii. 944; Barker and 
Stenning's Westmioster School Register, 1802, 
p. 194; Haydn's Book of Dignities, 1890; 
Official Return of Lists of Members of Parlia- 
ment, ii. 201, 243.] 6. F. R. B. 

mCHARDS, THOMAS (d. 1664 P), 
translator, was bom in Devonshire, and took 
the habit of a Benedictine monk at Tavi- 
stock. He supplicated B.D. at Oxford on 
29 Oct. 1516, and in 1517 qualified as B.D. 
of Cambridge. He was elected prior of 
Totnes, Devonshire, on 27 Feb. 1628, and 
held office at the suppression of that house. 
Sir Peter Edgcumbe, on whose father the 
priory was bestowed by Henry VI H, wrote 
of Itichards to Thomas Cromwell as a * man 
of goode and vertuus converssacyon and a 
good viander.' At the dissolution of the 
monasteries he obtained the rectory of St. 
Cteorge's, Exeter, where he died in 1563 or 
1604, his will, dated 10 Au^. 1503, being 
proved on 14 April 1564. ^Vood says that 
while at Totnes, Richards translated the 
* Consohitio Philosophiie ' of Boethius, at 
the desire of Robert Langton, and that 
his version was printed at Tavistock. But 
the work is not known to be extant. 
Bliss suggests that Richards was the printer 
onlv. 

[Coopers Athenee, i. 233 ; Olirers Hibt. Coll. 
relating tii Momistt-ries in Devon, p. 109 ; Dug- 
djile 8 Monasticon, c<l. Caley, ir. 629, 632 ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, iii. 1253; 
Wright's Letters relating to the Suppression of 
Monasteries, publ. by Camden 80c. 1843, pp. 
117. 118.] C. F. S. 

RICHARDS, THOMAS (1710 .M790), 
Welsh lexicographer, bom about 1710 in 
Glamorganshire, served for forty years the 
curacy of Coy church (Llan Grallo) and Coety 
in that county. In 1746 he published a 
Welsh translation of a tract on the * Cruel- 
ties and Persecutions of the Church of 
Home.' But his chief work was ^Antiquo) 
LingusB Britannicje Thesaurus/ Bristol, 1 753, 
a Welsh-English Dictionary, with a Welsh 
grammar prefixed, dedicated to the Prince of 
Wales. Founded in the main on the work 
of Dr. John Davies and Edward Llwyd, this 
dictionary was much fuller than any which 
had yet appeared. A second edition ap- 
peared at Trefriw in 1815, a third in the 
same year at Dolgellv, and a fourth at 
Merthvr Tydfil in 1838. Kichards died on 
20 March 1790. 

[Rowlands'sLlyfryddiaeth y Cymry; Ashton's 
LlcDjddiaeth Gymreig, pp. 296-6.] J. £. L. 

RICHARDS, W7LLIAM (1043-1706), 
author, bom at Ilelmdon, Northamptonshire, 
in 1648, waa son of Ralph Richards, rector 



of that place from 1641 to 1668. lie en- 
tered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1658 as 
a commoner, matnculated 3 May 1669, 
and became a scholar 13 June 1661. He 
graduated B.A. 24 Feb. 1663, M.A. 1666, 
and was elected a fellow of his college on 
15 June 1666. He took holy orders, and 
was chosen preacher at Marston, Oxfordshire. 
Upon his father's death in 1(568, Richards, 
to whom the living of Helmdon reverted, 
appointed to it Thomas Kichurds, probablv a 
relative, and continued to hold his fellowship 
until 1675, when he instituted himself to 
llelmdon. In June 1673 he undertook a 
journey into Wales on business for a friend. 
The result was the publication in London 
in 1682 of a small satirical work entitled 
* Wallography, or the Britton described,' 
dedicated with fanciful rhetoric to Sir Hi- 
chard Wenman of Casswell. This witty 
trifle, published under liichards's initials 
only, was subsequently, in error, ascribed 
to Swift. In the preface to a second anony- 
mous edition, entitled * Dean Swift's Ghost ' 
(London, 1753), the editor accused Uichards 
of imitating Swift. Some resemblance is ap- 
parent between Kichards's satire and portions 
of * Gulliver's Travels,' but Swift was only 
fifteen vears of age when Kichards's work 
was written. 

liichards, who was a nonjuror, was ap- 
pointed on 25 July 1689 by the corporation 
of Xewcastle-on-Tyne lecturer of St. An- 
drew's in that city. He was buried in the 
chancel of St. Andrew's on 22 Aug. 1706. 
His portrait, painted bv Kneller, was en- 
graved by T. Smith in li;ss. 

Besides * Wallography ' he wrote * The 
English Orator, or Uhetorical IVscant by 
way of Declamation uj)on some notable 
themes, both Historical and Philosophical,' 
2 parts, London, U^80, Hvo. Wood says he 
translated and edited with notes (completed 
in 1690) the * Nova lJ(»perta, sive Kerum 
memorabilium libri duo' of Guido Panciroli. 
An anonymous English translation was pub- 
lished in 1715 (London, 2 vols). 

[Wood'H Athena? Oxon. ed. Bliss, ir. 269. 678 ; 
Bakers Northamptonshire, i. 632; Bridges's 
Hist, of Norlhamptonshire, e<l. Whullev, i. 174; 
Brand's Uist. of Newcastle, i. 104.] C. F. S. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM,LL.D. (1749- 
1818), historian of King's Lynn, was bom at 
Penrhydd, near Ilaverfonlwest, Pembroke- 
shire, towards the end of 1749. His father, 
Henrj' Richards {d. 1 July 1768, aped 59), 
was a farmer, who removed in 1758 to St. 
Clears, Carmarthenshire. He had but a year's 
schooling, in his twelfth year. In 1768 he 
was admitted a member of the particular 
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baptist congregation at llhydwillim, Car- Ecclesiastical, Political, Commercial, Biog^^ 
marthenshire. He became an occasional phical. Municipal, and Military, from the 
preacher at Salem Chapel, St. Clears, pro- earliest accounts to the present time ... to 
jected by his father and erected in 1769. In "which is prefixed ... an introductory ao- 
1773 he became a student in the baptist count of Marshland, Wisbech, and the Fens* 
academy at Bristol, under Hugh Evans (Lynn, 2 vols. 8vo; with aquatint plates after 
(1712-1781). Leaving in September 1775, drawin^by James Sillet|^.T.l) Thevalu- 
he acted for about nine months as assistant to able collections of Ouybon uoddard (d, 1677), 
John Ash Fq. v.], of 'curmudgeon* fame, at the brother-in-law of Sir William Dugdale— - 
Pershore, Worcestershire. On the recom- collections which had been freely used by 
mendation of Hugh Evans, he was invited to Kichards's predecessor, Benjamin Mackerell 
an unsettled congregation in Broad Street, [q.v.l, in his* History of King's Lynn* (1738), 
Lynn, Norfolk, and agreed to go for a year, and by Charles Parkin [q. v.] in his * Topo- 
from 7 July 1770. During this year he sue- graphy of Freebridge Hundred and Half — 
ceeded in healing divisions and organising were unfortunatelv lost before Richards be- 
his flock as a baptist church ; his settlement gan writing, and Le was denied free access 
as regular pastor at Lynn dates from 1778. to the municipal records, so that his ma- 
He declined a call to Norwich. Though not a terials for the mediaeval history of the town 
popular (except in his native Welsh), he was were strictly limited. The chronicles of Lynn 
an assiduous jireacher, conducting tnree ser- are nevertheless brought down from Anglo- 
vices each Sunday without notes. When Saxon times to 1812, and the history proper 
absent on his frequent visits to Wales, his , is supplemented by biographical sketches, 
place was taken by Timothy Durrant. In and by valuable tx^poc^raphical and statisti- 
1793 he received the diploma of M.A. from cal information, together with an account of 
Brown University, Rhode Island, a baptist | the religious houses formerly in Lynn, and 
foundation. | of the progress of dissent in the town. He 

In September 179.") he left Lynn for Wales, estimated that the deists * would, if formed 
being out of health. His ailments kept him into a society, constitute perhaps the largest 
from returning till March 1798; meantime congregation in the place.' Ricnards's work, 
he had more than once tendered his resigna- | though somewhat difliise and lacking an 
tion as pastor. lie was again in Wales, during index, retains its place as one of the most 
the whole of 1800 and 1801, and did not | valuable local histories published in England, 
minister to his flock at Lynn after 1802, j The essays on mediaeval subjects display not 
though the connection was never formally | only much acumen and research, but a power 
dissolved. He remained theoretically a of applying the facts discovered far beyond 
close-communion baptist, but abandoned i that of most of the topographers of his time; 
Calvinism. While sojourning as a valet u- the author's general views are broad, liberal, 
dinarian in South AV ales he promoted an I and tolerant. As a first essay in antiquarian 
Ami inian secession from the baptist churches, ' work, the book is the more remarkable. 
Laving relations with the new connexion of , On 6 Sept. 1818 Richards was admitted 
general baptists. lie has been claimed by i LL.D. by Brown University, but did not live 
the unitarians, but held aloof from the to be aware of the honour. He died at Lynn 
Priestley school, and maintained, on Sabel- I on 13 Sept. 1818 of angina pectoris, and was 
lian principles, the worship of Christ. During buried on 17 Sept. in the graveyard of the 
a part of 1802 he conducted a morning ser- ' general baptist chapel,Wisbech. He was tall 
vice in the vacant presbyterian chapel at and strongly built, and si>oke with a strong 
Lynn. He was a strong advocate ot slave | Welsh accent. He married (1803) Emiah 
emancipation, and was an honorary member Cr7. 3 Jan. 1805, aged 28), daughter of a Welsh 
of the rennsylvanian society formed for the , farmer, but had no issue. His library, thirteen 
prosecution of that object. On the loss of his ' hundred volumes, he bequeathed to Brown 
wife in 1805 he secluded himself from all | University; his other property to his sister, 
society for seven years. In 1811 his successor Martha Evans. 

at Broad Street,Thomas Finch, was dismissed In addition to the * History of Lvnn,' 
for anti-calvinistic heresy, and Richards in- Richards published, apart from pamphlets 
terestedliimself in the erection of a new build- i and single sermons: 1. * A Review of . . . 
ing, Salem Chapel, opened (1811) on general Strictures on Infant Baptism,' &c., Lynn, 
baptist principles, but he rarely preached I 1781, 12mo. 2. 'Observations on Infant 
then*. The congregation became unitarian, Sprinkling,' &c., Lynn, 1781, 12mo. 3.* The 



and is now dispersed. 

In 1812 Richards published his best-re- 
membered work, ' The History of Lynn, Civil, 



History of Antichrist, or Free Thoughts on 
the Corruptions of Christianity,' &c., Lynn, 
1784, 8vo ; in Welsh, ' Llun Anghrist/ &c.| 
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Carmarthen, 1790, 12mo (these three publi- 
cations are in controversy with John Carter, 
independent minister of Mattishall, Norfolk). 
4. * A Keyiew of the Memoirs of , . . Cromwell, 
by . . . Noble/ &c., Lynn, 1787, 8vo (a work 
of merit ; full of Welsh patriotism). 5. * A 
Serious Discourse concerning Infant Bap- 
tism,' &c., Lynn, 1793, 8vo. 6. * A Welsh- 
English Dictionary,' &c., 1798, 12mo ; a 
companion English- Welsh dictionary was 
partly executed by Richards in manuscript ; 
an edition of both dictionaries was published 
at Carmarthen, 1828-32, 12mo, 2 vols, 7. 'A 
Word . . . for the Baptists,' &c., 1804, 12mo 
Hn controversy with Isaac Allen, indepen- 
aent minister of Lynn). 8. * The Perpetuity 
of Infant Baptism,' &c., 1806, 8vo. 9. <The 
Seasonable Slonitor,' &c., Lynn, 1812-18, 
12mo (seven parts). Posthumous was 
10. * The Welsh Nonconformists' Memorial ; 
or, Eambro-British [sic] Biography,' &c., 
1820, 12mo (edited by John Evans (1767- 
1827) [q. v.]; a very 'miscellaneous collec- 
tion; much of it, including an account of 
Servetus, originally appearea in the' Monthly 
liepository,' with the signature 'Gwilym 
Emiyn). To the 'Gentleman's Magazine, Oc- 
tober 1789, he contributed a letter (dated 
14 Oct. 1789, and signed Gwilym Dyfed), 
supporting the absurd story of the discovery 
of America by Madoc. He wrote for the three 
volumes of the * Cambrian liegister,' 1796- 
1818. 

[Memoirs by Erans, 1819, portrait (the date 
of death, 1819, on title-page is a miHprint); 
Browne's Hist. Congr. Norfolk and Suffolk, 
1877, p. 662; Rees's Hist. Prot. Nonconformity 
in Wales, 1883, p. 389 ; Stephens's Madoc, 1893, 
p. 78 ; notes kindly communicated by Walter Rye, 
esq., and by E. M. Beloe, esq., F.S.A.] A. G. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM Ul^ON 
(1811-1878), divine, only son of William 
Richards of Penryn, Cornwall, and his wife, 
Elizabeth Rose Tnomas, was bom at Penryn 
on 2 March 1811. He matriculated from 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 29 April 1829, 
graduating B.A. in 1833, and M.A. in 
1839. In 1833 he became an assistant in 
the manuscript department of the British 
Museum, and in this capacity he compiled 
an index to the Egerton MSS., and the 
Additional MSS. acquired between 1783 and 
1835 ; it was printed by order of the trustees 
in 1849. In that year he gave up his post 
at the British Museum on becoming vicar 
of All Saints, Margaret Street, Marylebone. 
Richards was a w;arm adherent of the trac- 
tarian movement, and formed a friendship 
with Pusey, who in 1850 addressed to him 
a pnblished letter in which he formulated 
his opinion on the practice of private confes- 



sion and absolution in the Church of England. 
In June 1851 Richards addressed a letter to 
C. J. Blomtield, bishop of London, de- 
nouncing the permission granted to Merle 
d*Aubign6 and other foreign protestants) to 
preach in English churches as ' an outrage 
upon our church,' and * apparently reducing 
our apostolic church to an equality with 
those modem sects ' (Browne, Annals of the 
Tractarian Movement, pp. 230-2). In the 
same year Richards founded an English 
sisterhood in his parish called the All 
Saints' Home. He died at his residence, 
10 St. Andrew's Place, Regent's Park, on 
16 June 1873. Two funeral sermons, 
preached by the Rev. George Body at All 
Saints, were published under the title, * The 
Parting of EUjah and ElisUa,' 1873, 8vo. 
Besides sermons, Richards wrote * Devo- 
tions for Children,' 1857, 12mo ; 'The Life of 
Faith,' 1860, 16mo, 3rd ed. 1867, 4th ed. 
1872 ; * The Great Truths of the Christian 
Religion,' in five parts, 1862, 8vo, 3rd ed. 
1869, and translated from the French Cour- 
bon's ' Familar Instructions on Mental 
Prayer,' 1848, 32mo(with additions, 1852 and 
1856). 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Liddon^s Life of 
Pusey, iii. 18, 266, 269; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886 ; Boaseand Courtney's Bibl. Cornub.; 
Times, 20 June 1873 ; Guardian, 1873, pp. 841- 
843.] A. F. P. 

RICHARDSON, CIIAKLES (1775- 
1865), lexicoffrapher, was bom at TulseHill 
in July 1775 and bred to the law, but quitted 
it early for scholastic and literary pursuits. 
He kept a welUknown school on Ulapham 
Common, and among his pupils there were 
Charles James Mathews [q. v.], who assisted 
Richardson as a copyist : John Mitchell 
Kemble fq* v.], and John Maddison Morton 
[q. v.], tne dramatist. Mathews {Life of 
C. J, Mathews, ed. Dickens, i. 25) says: * Dr. 
Richardson was fond of horse exercise, and 
I was allowed a pony, and at five o clock 
on summer mornings we used to sally forth 
together over the Surrey hills. . . . Among 
the obligations I owe to him, one of the 
deepest is that of first having my eyes opened 
by him to the real enjoyment of the ancient 
classics.' 

Richardson was an ardent philologist of 
the school of Home Tooke. In 1815 he 
published 'Illustrations to English Philo- 
logy,' consisting of a critical examination of 
Dr. Johnson's 'Dictionary,' and a reply to 
Du^d Stewart's criticism of Home Tooke'a 
* Diversions of Purley.' The book was re- 
issued in 1826. In 1818 the opening por- 
tions of an English lexicon, by Richardson, 
appeared in the 'Encyclopaedia Metropoli- 
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tana/ In 1H;U \m issued the prospectus of a 
'New English Dictionary/ and the work 
itself was published by Pickering in parts 
between January 1835 and the spring of 
1837. The dicti»>narv is a republication of 
the lexicon, with improvements and addi- 
tions. Richard.son 8 principle was to arrive 
at the original and proper meaning which 
was inherent in a word from its etymolog}'. 
He was severely taken to task by Webster 
in his * Mistakes and Corrections ' (1837), 
especially for hi.-* i;rnorance of oriental lan- 
guages. ' Tooke's principle,* wrote Webster, 
* that a word has one meaning, and one only, 
and that from this all usages must spring, is 
substantially cornjct; but he has, m most 
cases, failed to find that meaning, and you | 
[Richardson] have rarely or never advanced , 
a step l)eyond him.' The spelling was anti- i 
quated, the etymologies frequently wrong; ._ 
sounds were not distinguished by signs ; the | 
wrong word often headed the lemma. Never- ' 
theless, the work was generally received with , 
much favour, especially by the * Quarterly ' . 
and the* Gentleman *s Magazine/ An abridged I 
8vo edition, without the quotations, appeared ; 
in 1839, with a new preface, but uncorrected. I 
In quotations from authors the dictionary | 
was far more copiou-s than any previous work 
of its class in English. 

Richardson gave up liis school after 1827, 
and thenceforth lived at Lower Tulse Hill, 
Norwood. Before 1 W.) he removed to 23 Tor- 
rington Square. In ls.')3 a pension of 7o/. a 
year was granted to him from the civil list. 
lie died at Felthani on Friday, 6 Oct. 180o, 
and was buried in his mother's grave at Clap- 
ham. The bust of Home Tooke at Univer- 
sity College, by Ciiantrey, was bequeathed 
by him. 

* [le married Elizabeth, widow of Daniel 
Terry, the actor, whose son was at his school. 
She died in 18(^3, and to her daughter Jane 
he bequeathed his house at Tulse Hill. 

In addition to thii above works, he pub- 
lished a book on the study of language, 
being an explanation of the ' Diversions of 
Purley' (IS.")4). He also contributed several 
papers to the * (lentleman's Magazine,* and 
wrote eSvSayson * English Grammar and Eng- 
lish (grammarians,* aud on * Fancy and Ima- 
gination.' 

[Notes and Quorios, 8th sor. v. 1 14 s. v. * John 
M. Morton ;' G«Mit. Mmj^. ISSoii. 796 ; Mr. H. B. 
Wheat ley in Philol<>gir:i I Soc. Transactions, 1865 ; 
Quarterly KevioAV, li. 1 72 ; Times, 12 Oct. 1865 ; 
Kicliardson's will an<l publications.! E. C. M. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLES JAMES 

(18(HJ-l871 ), arc.hit.'ct, born in 1806, was a 
pupil of Sir John Soane [q. v.] From 184o 
to 1852 he was master of the architectural 



class in the school of design at SomeTset 
House. In 1852 he desijped the Earl of 
Harrington's mansion in Kensington PaUce 
Gardens ; in 1853 he carried out various 
works at Belsize Park, Hampsteadf and in 
1856 a block of mansions in Queens Gate, 
Hyde Park, for W. Jackson. He died in 1871. 
In the library of the South Kensington 
Museum is a collection of 549 original draw- 
ings by English architects, formed by 
Richardson, with several volumes of studies, 
including tracingsfrom designs by Vanbrugh, 
R. Adam, Thorpe, and Tatham, and dr.iw- 
in^s of buildings, furniture, and ornaments, 
chiefly of the Elizabethan period. In the 
Soane Museum, Lincoln's Inn Fields, are a 
sketchbook of views and details of his house 
at Ealing, and a collection of the drawings 
which he used at his architectural lectures. 
In the British Museum Library are two 
volumes of proofs of Richardson's designs, 
from the * Builder.' Richardson published : 
1. * Holbein's Ceiling of the Chapel Royal, 
St. James's,' 1837. 2. * Obser^'ations on the 
Architecture of England during the Reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I,* 1837. 
3. * A Design for raising Holbom Valley,' 
1837; reissued in 1863. 4. *A Popular 
Treatise on the Warming and Ventilation 
of Buildings,' 1837. 5. 'Description of 
Warming Apparatus,' 1 839. 6. * Architec- 
tural Remains of the Reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I,* 1840. 7. * Studies from Old 
English Mansions,' 4 vols. 1841-8. 8. * The 
Workman's Guide to the Study of Old Eng- 
lish Architecture,' 1845. 9. ' A Letter to 
the Council of the Head Government School 
of Design,' 1846. 10. 'Studies of Orna- 
mental Design,* 1851. 11. *The Smoke 
Nuisance and its Remedy,' 1869. 12. * The 
Englishman s House, from a Cottage to a 
Mansion,' 1870. 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Brit. Mus. Library 
Catalogue; Universal Catalogue of Books on Art, 
Science and Art Department, South KenMngtoo, 
1870] CD. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLOTTE C ARO- 
LTXE( 1775-1850?), poetess, bom at York on 
5 March 1775, of poor parents named Smith, 
received a meagre education at the Grey- 
coat school, York, a charitable institution 
where the ^irls were chiefly trained for do- 
mestic service. In July 1 790 she obtained 
a sit nation, and remained in service at various 
houses until 31 Oct. 1802, when she married 
a shoemaker named Richardson, to whom 
she had long been attached. Shortly after 
the marriage Richardson was found to be 
suffering from consumption. He died in 1804, 
leaving his widow destitute, with a two- 
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moiith8K>ld infant, who fell ill and became 
blind. In these straits Charlotte opened a 
school, but, although it had some measure of 
success, she was forced to discontinue it in 
consequence of her own ill-health. 

She had a natural liking for poetry, and, 
despite her defective education, had for many 
years been in the habit of writing verse. Her 
poems came under the notice of Mrs. New- 
come Cappe, who appealed through the 
'Gentleman's Magazine ' for subscriptions to 
defray the expenses of printing a selection 
from them (cf. Gent, Mag. 1806 ii.813, 846, 
1808 ii. 697). The appeal was successful. 
Among the subscribers were Dr. and Miss 
Aiken, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Lenoir, Mrs. 
Meeke, and Messrs. Longman k, Co., and six 
hundred more copies than the number sub- 
ficribed for were sold. To the volume, which 
was published in 1800, Mrs. Cappe prefixed 
an account of the author. Mrs. Kichardson's 
yerses have little distinction, and are chiefly 
remarkable as the work of an uneducated 
woman. The poems are mainly religious or 
personal, such as paraphrases of passages from 
the New Testament or addresses to relatives 
and friends. Mrs. Ilicbardson died about 
1850. 

Other works by Mrs. Richardson are : 
1. ' Waterloo, a Poem,* I8I0. 2. ' Isaac and 
Rebecca, a Poem,* 1817. 3, * Harvest, a 
Poem, with other Poetical Pieces,* 1818. 
4. *The Soldier*8 Child, or Virtue Trium- 
phant: a Novel,* 2 vols. 1821. 5. ' Ludolph, 
or the Light of Nature, a Poem,* 1823. 

A contemporary, Mrs. Caroline Richardson 
(1777-1863), born at Forge, Dumfriesshire, 
on 24 Nov. 1777, wife of George Richardson, 
East India Company's servant, who died at 
Berhampore in 1826, published a volume of 
* Poems in 1829, which reached a third 
edition in the following year. She also 
wrote a novel, * Adonia,' and several tales 
and essays. She died on 9 Nov. 1853 (Irving, 
Eminent Scotsmen, p. 433). 

[Mrs. Cappe*8 Memoir prefixed to the Poems 
(1806) ; Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816.] 

E. L. 

RICHARDSON, CHRISTOPHER 

(1618-1698), nonconformist divine, was 
bom in York and baptised on 17 Jan. 1618 
at St. Mary's, Bishophill, York. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
graduated M.A. In 1646 he obtained the 
sequestered rectory of Kirkheaton, near 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, which he held till 
the Restoration, when, being a man of pro- 
perty, he purchased Lassell Hall in Kirk- 
neaton parish, and made it his residence. 
Though disabled by the uniformity act of 



1662, he continued to preach in his house, 
using the staircase as a pulpit. He was an 
intimate associate of Oliver Heywood [q. v.], 
in whose diaries is frequent mention of visits 
to Lassell Hall for religious exercises. Under 
the indulgence of 1072 he was licensed as 
chaplain to AV illiam Cotton of Denby Grange, 
Penistone, Yorkshire, and retained this con- 
nection till 1687, preaching also at Shefiield 
and at Norton, Derbyshire. 

In 1687 he removed from Lassell Hall, 
and in his seventieth vear became the 
founder of nonconformity in Liverpool. 
Availing himself of .Tames II*s declaration 
for liberty of conscience, he conducted wor- 
ship in a building in Castle Hey (now Har- 
rington Street). His services were fort- 
nightly, and alternately he preached at 
Toxteth Park chapel, founded (1618) by 
Richard Mather [ci. v.] This arrangement 
was maintained till his death in November 
or December 1608; he was buried on o Dec. 
in the graveyard of St. Nicholas*s Church, 
Liverpool. In 1884 a tablet to his memory 
was erected in Kirkheaton church bv his 
descendants. He married, first, Elizabeth 
{d. 1668), by whom he had a son Christopher; 
secondly, on 23 Jan. 1683, Hephzibah {b. 
3 Jan. 1655, d, 1735), daughter of Edward 
Prime, ejected from a curacy at Shetfield ; 
she survived Richardson, and married (25 July 
1722) Robert Ferne(</. 1727), nonconformist 
minister of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. Por- 
traits of Richardson and of his second wife 
are given in Nightingale. 

[Calamy's Account, 1713, p. 796 (derived 
from Oliver Heywood, who began a life of 
Richardson CD 2 Oct. 1699); Walker's Suffrr- 
ings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 374; Wright's 
Funeral Sermon for Thomas Cotton, 1730, pp. 
28 sq. ; Hunters Oliver Heywood, 1842, p. 253 ; 
Thom's Liverpool Churches and Chapels, 1854, 
pp. 66 sq. ; Nonconformist Register (Turner), 
1881, pp. 45, 114, 217, 297; Heywood's Diaries 
(Turner), 1882 i. 260, 296, 1881 ii. 9, 1883 iii. 
119, 1885 iv. 184; Evans's Hist, of Renshaw 
Street Chapel. Liverpool, 1887, pp. 2, 174; 
Nightingale's Lancashire Nonconformity (1893), 
iii. 83 sq. 110 sq.; Extract from burial register 
of St. Nicholas, Liverpool.] A. G. 

RICHARDSON, DAVID LESTER 
(1801-1865), poet and miscellaneous writer, 
was bom in 180L He became a cadet in 
the Bengal army, and went to India in 1819, 
but, though he ultimately became a major, 
he saw little military service, and was soon 
given civil employment. He sensed on the 
staff of Lord William Bentinck, and in the 
education department at Calcutta, under 
Macaulay. In 1827 he returned to England, 
and founded the ' London Weekly Review/ 
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which afterwards became ' Colbum*6 Court ' Suffolk Street and at the British Institution. 

JoumaV but in 1829 he went back to Cal- He incurred some opprobrium by his restora- 

cutta, and from 1830 to 1837 acted as editor tion of the efligies of the knig^hts templars 

of the * Bengal Annual/ afterwards editing in the Temple church in 1842, and was re- 

the 'Bengal Monthly Magazine/ and from fused admission to the Society of Antiquaries. 

1834tol£l9 'TheCalcuttaXiiterary Gazette.' The eflSgies had suffered before he began to 

In 1835 he became principal of the Hindoo restore them, by being left in a damp shed 

Metropolitan College at Calcutta. He finally in Hare Court during the winter of 1841-2. 

left India in 1861, and became proprietor and Richardson also restored the monuments of 

editor of ' The Court Circular and editor of the Earl and Countess of Arundel in 

* Allen's Indian Mail.' Richardson died at Chichester Cathedral in 1844, and that of 

Ciapham, Surrey, on 17 Nov. 1865. Richard de Wyche [q. v.], bishop of Chiches- 

He published : 1. ' Miscellaneous Poems,* ter, in the same place, in 1846 (Gent Mag, 

Calcutta, 1822, 8vo. 2. * Sonnets and other 1847, i. 258, with etching). He gave an 

Poems,' London, 1825, 8vo ; reprinted under account of these and other monuments when 

the title of ' Sonnets and Miscellaneous the Archaeological Institute visited Chiches- 

Poems, partly written in India,* in 'Jones's ter in 1853 {ib, 1853, ii.288). In 1848-9 he 

Diamond Poets,' London, 1827, and again in ' restored ei^ht ancient effigies in Elford church, 

' Jones's Cabinet of the British Poets,' in Staffordshire (ib, 1852, ii. 66). In 1850 he re- 

1837. To these reprints were appended nume- paired one of the seated statues on the west 

rous favourable criticisms, to which Professor front of Wells Cathedral, which had fallen 

Wilson, who had noticed the poems un- from a height of sixty feet (Arch€eol. Journal, 

favourably in 'Blackwood's Magazine' (xxi. viii. 201). In 1852 he communicated to the 

856), refers (Nocteit AmbrosiaruBy No. xl.). Archaeological Institute a paper on mediieval 

December 1828), calling the author ' the sculpture in alabaster in England {ib. x. 

Diamond Poet, who published three hunder 116). He was commissioned to make or 

and sixty-five panegyrics on his ain genius, procure many of the casts of sepulchral 

by way of Notes and Illustrations to his effigies for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 

Sonnets.' 3. ' Literary Leaves,' Calcutta, and gave an account of the effigies of Eng- 

1836, 8vo; 2nd edit.enlarged, London, 1840, lish kings at Fontevrault and Le Mans to 

2 vols, 8vo, which Carlyle called * a welcome, the Archaeological Institute in 1854 (ib. xi. 

altogether recommendable book,' and Lord 298). 

Lytton, in ' Alice,' * elegant and pleasant Among his original works are the recum- 
essays.' 4. 'Selections from the British bent effigy in alabaster of the Earl of Powis 
Poets, from the time of Chaucer to the Pre- , (1848) at Welshpool, that of the Marquis 
sent Day, with Bioprraphical and Critical of Ormonde (1854) in Kilkenny Cathedral, 
Notices,' Calcutta, 1840, 8vo, compiled at the many military monuments at Woolwich and 
request of Macaulay, the * Notices ' being in Canterbury Cathedral, and the monument 
issued separately, Calcutta, 1878, 8vo. 5.* The to Sir Robert Dick at Madras. 
Anglo-Indian Passage,' London, 1845, 12mo: Richardson was an active member of the 
2nd edit. 1849. 6. * Literary Chit-chat, with London and Middlesex Archieological So- 
Miscellaneous Poems,' Calcutta, 1848, 8vo. ciety. After some years of ill-health he 
7. * Literary Recreations,* Ijondon (Calcutta died of erysipelas on 17 May 1869, at 
printed), 1852, 8vo. 8. * Flowers and Flower Melbury Terrace, Marylebone. 
Gardens, with an Appendix . . . respecting He published * The Monumental Effigies 
the Anglo-Indian Flower Garden,' Calcutta, of the Temple Church,' London, 1843, 4to; 
1855, 8vo. He is stated by Allibone to have * Ancient Stone and Leaden Coffins, recently 
also published, 9. * Trials and Triumphs,* discovered in the Temple Church,' 1845: 
12mo. 10. * Lord Bacon's Essays, annotated,' * Monumental Effigies and Tombs in Elford 
and 11. * History of the Black Hole of Cal- Church,' 1852, with thirteen etchings, and 
cutta.' several papers in the ' Arclueological Journal.' 

[Allen's Indian Mail, I860, p. 864; Allibone's [Register and Magazine of Biography, 1869, 

Diet, of English Lit.; Gent. Mag. 1866, i. i. 486.] CD. 

^7^1 ^- ^- ^- I RICHARDSON, FRANCES MARY 

RICHARDSON, EDWARD (1812- (1 ''85-1861), book collector. [See Currer.] 

1869), sculptor, bom in 1812, first appeared | RICHARDSON, GABRIEL (rf. 1642), 

as an exhibitor at the Royal Academy in author, was of Lincolnshire birth, and the 



1836, and until 1866 he continued to send at 
first classical subjects, and then portrait busts 
and monumental works. He also exhibited in 



son of a minister. He was admitted to 
Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1602; gra- 
duated B. A. in 1604, M. A. in 1006, and RD. 
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in 1619. He became fellow of his college in 
1007, and rector of Heythrop, Oxfordsnire, 
in 16S5. He died on 31 Dec. 1642, and was 
buried on 1 Jan. in the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford. 

lUchardson wrote ' Of the State of Europe, 
Xlin Bookes conteining the Historie and 
Relation of the many Provinces hereof, con- 
tinued out of approved Authours,' Oxford, 
1627, fol. (each book paged separately, and 
begfinning with a half-title). This was dedi- 
cated to John, bishop of Lincoln. Wood 
states that the manuscript, amounting to 
eeveral volumes, of the remainder of the 
work came into the hands of Dr. Henry 
Bridbprman, who neglected, if he did not 
mutuate, it. 

[Wood's Athene Oxon. iii. 37, and Fasti Oxon. 
i. 302. 826; Clark's Oxford Reg.; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. The Rf^sters of Brasenose 
College give little information.] W. A. S. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE (1736?- 
1817 ?), architect, was in full professional 
practice towards the end of the eighteenth 
century in London. From 1760 to 1763 he 
was travelling in the south of France, Italy, 
Istria, and Dalmatia, and studying the re- 
mains of ancient architecture and painting. 
The materials which he there collected were 
utilised in his subsequent work on the five 
orders of architecture, and in what formed the 
main branch of his professional activity, viz. 
the decoration of apartments in the antique 
taste. In 1765 he gained the premium of the i 
Society of Arts for the elevation of a side of 
a street in classical style, being then under 
thirty years of age, and from 1766 he was a 
frequent exhibitor at that societ^r's eallery. 
From 1774 to 1793 he also exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. In 1766 he lived in King 
Street, Golden Square ; but had removed by 
1767 to 96 Great Titchfield Street, andaflrain 
by 1781 to No. lOo in the same street, which 
continued to be his address till 1816, the 
date of his last publication. His terms as a 
teacher of architectural drawing are adver- 
tised in his ' Xew Designs in Architecture,' 
1792. In his old age he was in reduced 
circumstances, and was relieved by Nolle- 
kens. 

Original coloured designs for ceilings, by 
Richardson, are in the Scane Museum, Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields. The range of his studies 
and the measure of his ability as a decorator 
may be deduced from his published works : 
1. *JEdes Pembrochinnae,' 1774 (an account 
of the antiquities at Wilton House). 2. * A 
Book of Ceilings/ 1776. 3. * Iconology,' 
'2 vols. 1778-9, with plates by Bartolozzi and 
other engravers after W. Hamilton. 4. ' A 

VOL. XLVIU. 



New Collection of Chimney Pieces,' 1781. 
6. * Treatise on the Five Orders of Archi- 
tecture,' 1787. 6. * New Designs in Archi- 
tecture,' 1792. 7. *New Designs of Vases 
and Tripods,' 1793. 8. 'Capitols of 
Columns and Friezes from the Antique,' 
1793. 9. * Original Designs for Country 
Seats or Villas,' 1795. 10. *The New 
Vitruvius Britannicus,' 2 vols. 1802-8 (a 
sequel to Colin Campbell's * Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus,' 1715, &c.) 11. ^Ornaments in 
the Grecian, Roman, and Etruscan Tastes,' 
1816. In all these works, with the excep- 
tion of * Iconology ' (No. 3), the plates were 
engraved in aquatint by Richardson himself, 
jointly, in the later publications, with his 
son William, who exhibited architectural de- 
signs at the Royal Academy, 1783-1794. 

[Richardson's published works ; Diet, of Archi- 
tecture; Smith's Nollekens and his Times, ed. 
Gosse, 1895, p. 122; Dossie's Memoirs, 1782, 
iii. 421.] CD. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE (1773- 
1862), quakcr, born on 18 Dec. 1773 at Low 
Lights, near North Shields, Northumberland, 
was fourth son of John Richardson (d. 1800), 
a tanner there, by his wife, Margaret otead (cf. 
XeiDcastle Advertiser, 6 A^Til 1800). George's 
mother died when he was eight, and he was 
sent to live with an aunt who kept a shop at 
Shields. There he read largely, chiefly quaker 
books. At fourteen he was apprenticed to 
Joshua Watson, a grocer in Newcastle, where 
he settled for life, and soon took charge of a 
branch of his master's business. He began 
preaching at twenty, and was recorded a 
minister by the Society of Friends at twenty- 
four. After travelling seven hundred miles 
or more as * ^uide ' to friends from America, 
he began religious tours on his own account, 
and during the next forty years visited every 
county in England, as well as Wales, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Jersey, and Guernsey. He 
also interested himself in missions, and was 
for fifty years connected with the Bible So- 
ciety, He actively helped to found the 
Royal Jubilee schools at Newcastle by way 
of celebrating the jubilee of George HI 
(1809). He spent his leisure among the 
fishing population of Cullercoats (Northum- 
berland), and provided for the village efficient 
water supply and schools. Even in advanced 
age he would, when at Cullercoats, put out 
to sea with bibles for the French sailors in 
the ships in the offing. 

He died, aged nearly 90, on 9 Aug. 
1802, and was buried in the Friends' burial- 
ground. Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. By his 
wife, Eleanor Watson, niece of his first em- 
ployer, Richardson had five children, who 
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reached maturity. Of a son Isaac, who died 
at Ventnor, aged 30, Itichardson wrote a 
hrief ' Memoir/ published in London, 12mo, 
1&41 . lie also wrote tracts and pamphlets 
on tithes and other subjects, and ' Annals of 
the Cleveland Kichardsons and their De- 
scendants,* Newcastle, 12mo, 1850. 

[Mrs. Ogden Boyco, Records of a Quaker 
Family, London, 1889, 4to, with genealogical 
charts, based on Richardson's Annals of the 
Cleveland Richurdsons ; Journal of the Gospel La- 
bours of George Richardson, &c., London, 1864 ; 
Smith'* Cat. of Friends' Books, ii. 483 : Northern 
Daily Express. 11 Aug. 1862.] C. F. S. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE FLEMING 
(1796P-1848), geologist, was bom about 
1796. He acted at one time as curator to the 
collection of Dr. Gideon Algernon Mantell 
[q. v.], when it was on exhibition at Brighton 
in 1837. He also took notes of a series of 
Mantell's lectures, which were published as 
* The Wonders of Geology * (1838). 

In 1838, when Mantell's collection was 
bought by the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, Richardson entered their service as 
assistant in the 'department of minerals.' 
This post he filled for ten years. During 
the same period he lectured on geology and 
kindred subjects, and was elected a fellow of 
the Geological Society on 22 May ISSQ. In 
1848 pecuniary embarrassments led him into 
the bankruptcy court, and he committed 
suicide in Somers Town on 6 July 1848. 
His geological handbooks were useful com- 
pilations ; he was less successful in his efforts 
m general literature. He was author of : 

1. * Poetic Hours,* &c., 12mo, London, 1825. 

2. * Rosalie Berton,' in * Tales of all Na- 
tions,' 12mo, London, 1827. 3. * Sketches 
in Prose and Verse,' 8vo, London, 1835; 
2nd scr. 8vo, London, 1838. 4. 'Geology 
for Beginners,' «>cc., 12mo, London, 1842; 
2nd ed. 1813; reissued 1851. 5. 'Geology, 
Mineralogy,' &c., revised by AVright, 8vo, 
Ijondon, 1858. ' An Essay on the German 
Language and Literature,' by Richardson, 
is advertised in * A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Objects ... in the Museum attached 
to the Sussex Scientific and Literary In- 
stitute, 1830,' which last he possibly also 
wrote. He also translated 'The Life of 
C. T. Korner,' 8vo, London, 1827 ; 2nd edit. 
1845 ; and at his death he had completed a 
translation of Bouterwek's ' History of Ger- 
man Literature.* 

[Athenaeum, 1848, p. 704; Gent. Mag. 1840, 
p. 550; Jnirixi. to Wonders of Geology, 3rd 
e<lit. ; information kindly 8upplic<l by the 
authorities of the Britisli Museum and by the 
assistiint secretary of the Geological Society; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] B. B. W. 



mCHABDSON, JAMES (1806-1861), 
African traveller, was bom in 1806 in Lin- 
colnshire, and was educated for the evangeli- 
cal ministry. His early training and enter- 
prising temper produced in aaolt life an 
ambition to propagate Christianity and sup- 
press the slave trade in Africa. He at- 
tached himself to the English Anti-Slavery 
Society, and under its auspices went out 
to Malta, where he took part in the editing 
of a newspaper and also engaged in the 
studv of tne Arabic language and of geo- 
graphy, with a view to systematic explora- 
tion. His first attempt to penetrate into 
North Africa was by Morocco, but here his 
resources were unequal to the enterprise, and, 
after visiting the chief coast towns of that 
district during a stay of some months, he 
gave up the project. His next effort was by 
way of Algiers and Tripoli in the spring of 
1845. On this side he reached Ghadames 
and Ghat (by the end of October 1845), where 
he made a stay of some weeks and recorded 
many interesting but not very original obser- 
vations. He tried to penetrate still further 
south, but was forced to be content with 
what had been already done. Returning 
by Fezzan, he re-entered Tripoli on 18 Apm 
1847, and made his way back to England |^cf. 
art. Lyon, Geobge Francis]. He contrived 
to enlist the sympathies of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who supporteci his scheme for a govern- 
ment exploration of the Sahara and Soudan. 
To this plan he tried hard to gfive an inter- 
national character, first visiting Paris in Sep- 
tember 1849 and attempting to gain the help 
of the president of the republic through the 
mediation of Walckenaer, Jomard, and other 
savants, but without success ; and finally ob- 
taining, with the aid of Bunsen, then Prus- 
sian ambassador in l^ndon, the co-operation 
of two Germans, Barth and Overweg, whoac- 
companied him at the expense and under the 
direction of the Enfflish government. The 
especial object of this expedition was to ex- 
plore l^ake Tchad, which, in spite of the visits 
of ()udney,l>enham, and Clapperton ( 1822-4), 
still remained on the horizon of European 
knowledge. Richardson's wife, whom he had 
married shortly before his start on this his 
third and final venture, went with him as 
far as Tripoli, and was left there to wait for 
his return. On '2S March 1850 the thret* 
explorers set out from Trijwli, arriving at 
Ghat on 24 July. They reached Aheer, or 
Ashen, on the southern edge of the Sahara, 
on 4 Sept., and Damerghou in Decembi^r of 
the same year. At this point they were 
delayed some time, and at last decided to 
take difterent wavs to Lake Tchad, their 
rendezvous. Richardson went straight by 
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Zinder, Barth by Kanou and Kouka, Over- 
weg hj Tesaoua and Maradi. This last part 
of the journey, however, prostrated Richard- 
son, whose constitution had already been 
undermined by the African climate. With 
great exertions he advanced to Ungouratona, 
about twelve or fifteen days' journey from 
Lake Tchad, and here, on 4 March 18^1, he 
succumbed to the heat of the sun, which 
broujght on fever, and to injudicious use of 
medicines. The people of the village buried 
htm with honour. Ilis notes and papers were 
collected and brought to England. Richard- 
son had kept his journal down to 21 Feb. 

He is best known by his three larger works : 
(1) * Travels in Morocco,' the record of his 
earliest journey, but the last to be published, 
nine years after his death, by his widow, who 
edited the book and wrote a short preface, 
London, 2 vols. 1860; (2) * Travels in the 
llesert of Sahara, 1845-6,' &c. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1848; (3) ' Mission to Central Africa, 
I80O-I, under the order of Her Majesty^s 
Government,' a narrative which, like that 
of the Moroccan journey, was published pes- • 
thnmously, 2 vols. London, 1863, with a 
preface by Mr. Bayle St. John. 

Of these, the last is the most valuable. In 
his Morocco travels Richardson borrows at 
length from the writings of previous travel- 
lers, the older Leo Africanus, as well as the 
more modem Keating, Durrieu, Jackson, Hay, ' 
Lempridre, Denham, Clapperton, and others. 
In hisSaharan and Central African journeys 
he traversed a great deal of nound then very 
slightly known, and a considerable tract that 
had never been described, even if visited, by 
any earlier European. He undertook his 
travels largely to find out the causes and 
remedies of slave traffic. The blame he at- 
tributes chiefly to European raiders. His i 
account of Mussulman society, manners, and ! 
religion is fair and appreciative. ' 

Besides these longer treatises, Richardson ! 
also wrote : 4. * A Transcript and edition of 
the Touarick Alphabet, with NaHve Draw- 
ings,* London, 1847. 6. A pamphlet called 
' The Cruisers, being a Letter to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne in Defence of Armed Coercion 
for the Extinction of the Slave Trade,' Lon- 
don, lft49. This repeated and enlarged the 
advice given in the postscript (p. xxxi) of 
the introduction to the * Sahiura Travels,' not 
to withdraw the British cruisers from the 
west coast of Africa, which he regarded as 
equivalent to letting loose upon the negro 
a * l^ion of pirates and murderers.' He 
further comnosed (6) * Dialogues in the 
English, Arabic, Haussa, and Bomu I^n- 
ffuages,' and translated a small part of the 
New Testament for the same parallel use, 



1853. A portrait of Richardson in Gha- 
damese costume is engraved as the fronti- 
spiece to vol. i. of his * bahara Travels.' 

[Richardson's six works as cited above; Alli- 
bone's Diet. Brit, and Amer. Authors, ii. 1793 ; 
Times, 20 Sept. 1851; Athen»um, 1848 p. 103, 

I 1859 ii. 769. 1860 i. 245; Bayurd Taylor's Cycl. 
of Mod. Travel, pp. 871, 885; Annals of our 

' Time, 1837-71, p. 321, for 4 March 1851, the 
date of the traveller's death ; Alfred Maury in 

I Nouvelle Biogr. Generalo,xlii, 190-7; Mich.iud's 

; Biogr. Univ. ed. of 1842-66.] C. R. B. 

RICHARDSON, JOUX, D.D. (d. 1626), 
biblical scliolar, bom * of honest parentage * 
at Linton, Cambridgeshire, was educated at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1581. He was afterwards elected 
to a fellowship at Emmanuel College. He 

Eroceeded M.A. in 15S5, B.D. in 1692, and 
KD. in 1697. In 1607 he was appointed 
regius professor of divinity in succession to 
Dr. John Overall [q. v.] Some notes of his 
* Lectiones de Predestinatione ' are preserved 
in manuscript in Cambridge University Li- 
brary (Gg. .1. 29, pt. ii.) lit* and Richard 
Thomson were among the first of the Cam- 
bridge divines who maintained the doctrine 
of Arminius in opposition to the Calvinists. 
Heylyn relates that * being a corpulent man, 
he was publicly reproached, in St. Marie's 
pulpit in his own university, by the name of 
a Fat-bellied Arminian * ( Cypriamis Angli- 
CU8, 1071, p. 122). 

On the death of Dr. Robert Some [q. v.], he 
was admitted by the bishop of Ely on 30 Jan. 
1608-9 to the mastership of Peterhouse 
{AdditMS.bi^iSy(.S'2b). He was an excellent 
hebraist, and was appointed one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, being one of the company 
which was responsible for the rendering into 
English of 1 Chronicles to Ecclesiastes, in- 
clusive (Anderson, Annals of the English 
Bibley ii. 376 ; Mac lube. Translators Revived^ 
p. 104). On the occasion of James I 's first 
visit to Cambridge an extraordinary act in 
divinity was kept on 7 March 1614-16, Dr. 
John Davennnt being answerer, and Richard- 
son one of the opposers. He argued for the 
excommunication of kings, vigorously press- 
ing the practice of St. Ambrose in excom- 
municating the Emperor Theodosius; and 
the king, with some passion, remarked, ' Pro- 
fecto fuit hoc Ambrosio insolentissimS fac- 
tum I ' Richardson rejoined, * Responsum 
vere regium, et Alexandro digfnum ! Hoc 
non est argumenta dissolvere, sed dissecare,* 
and sitting down, he desisted from anv 
further dispute (Fullek, Worthies^ eA 
Nichols, i. 163; Nichols, Progresses of 
James If iii. 66, 67, iv. 1087). He was ad- 
mitted and sworn master of Trinitv College 

*^q2 
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on 27 May 1615, and in 1617-18 he served 
the office of vice-chancellor of the university. 
In 1618 he wrote some Latin verses which 
are prefixed to the second edition of Dalton's 
' Country Justice.' He died at Cambridge 
on 20 April 1625, and was buried in Trinity 
College chapel (Hetwood and Wbioht, 
Cambr, Univ. TransactionSy ii. 325). 

lie was a benefactor to Emmanuel College, 
and gave 100/. towards building the new 
court at Peterhouse. 

[Tnformation from J. W. Clark, esq., M.A. ; 
Addit. MSS. 5843. pp. 62. 63, 91, 5857 p. 355, 
5879 f. 10 6 ; Baker MS. 26, f. 153 ; Cat. 
of Cambr. Univ. MSS. iii. 35 ; Cooper's Annals 
of Cambridge, iii. 72 ». ; Hackefs Life of Wil- 
liams, pp. 24, 25, 26, 32, 33 ; Le Neve s Fasti 
(Hardy), iii. 606, 656, 668, 699; Nichols's Pro- 
gresses of James I, iii. 229, 838 ; Plume's Life of 
Hacket, 1675, p. vi; Wells's Drainage of the 
Bedford Level, ii. 92 ; Win wood's Memorials, iii. 
459; Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss) i. 336.] T. C. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1580-1654), 
bishop of Ardagh, was born near Chester in 
1680. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, 

fraduated M.A., and became a fellow in 1 600. 
n the same year he was selected with James 
Ussher (afterwards primate) and another as 
lav preacher at Christ Church Cathedral. 
Richardson's part was to preach on Wednes- 
days, and explain the prophecies of Isaiah. 
He afterwards took holy orders, and was 
created D.I), in 1614 {Cat, of Graduates, 
Trinity CollegCy Dublin), 

Richardson held manv preferments. He 
was appointed vicar of (jrranard, in Ardagh, 
in 1610 ; rector of Ardsrath, Deny, in 1617 ; 
archdeacon of Derry in 1622 (reappointed in 
the new charter of 1629); and prebendary 
of Mullaghtrack, Armagh. On 14 May 1633 
he was elected bishop of Ardagh in succes- 
sion to Bishop Bedell, who had resigned the 
see because ne disapproved of pluralities. 
Richardson, however, obtained leave to hold 
the archdeaconry in commeyidam; but he 
was shortly afterwards deprived of his rec- 
tory and archdeaconry by Bishop Bramhall, 
who found his titles unsound. 

On the outbreak of the Irish rebellion 
in 1641, Richardson fled to England, and 
settled in London, where he died on 11 Aug. 
1654. 

Richardson's chief work, published pos- 
thumously by Archbishop Ussher, was ^ Choice 
Observ^ations and Explanations of the Old 
Testament ... to which are added further 
and larger Observations upon the whole Book 
of Genesis,' London, I600, fol. Ho also 
contributed remarks on Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
the lesser prophets to the second edition of 
the Westminster assembly's * Annotations,' 



published in 1067. Cotton says that his 
correspondence with Bishop Bedell exists in 
manuscript. He bequeathed money to Tri- 
nity CSollege, Dublin. His portrait, engraved 
by T. Cross, is prefixed to his ' Choice Ob- 
servations/ 1665. 

[Cotton's Fasti Eccl. Hib. iii. 49, 52, 183, 
231, 257, 337; Lloyd's Memoires, 1668. p. 607; 
Elrington's Life of Archbishop Ussher, i. 15, 18 ; 
Burnet's Life of Bedell, p. 5 ; Vesejr^s Life of 
Bramhall, 1677 ; Mant*s Hist, of the Church of 
Ireland, i. 334; Ware's Hist, of Irebind, ed. 
Harris, i. 255, ii. 341; Orme's Biblioth. Bibl. ; 
Boss's Biogr. Diet. ; Fuller s Worthies, i. 185.] 

C. F. S. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN, D.p. (1664- 
1747), Irish divine, the son of Sir Edward 
Richardson, knight, was bom at Armagh in 
1664. After private tuition, he was entered, 
on 23 Jan. 1682, at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where his tutor was St. George Ashe. He 
became a scholar in 1686, and graduated 
B.A. in 1688. He was ordained, and in 1693 
was appointed to the rectory of Annagh, a 
parish in Cavan, which includes the town of 
Belturbet. He lived in a house built after 
the siege of Belturbet, and called Manse 
Maxwell from Robert Maxwell, D.D., pre- 
bendary of Tynan, at whose charge it was 
built. He was a friend of Philip MacBrady 
[q. v.], vicar of Innishmacgrath, co. Leitrim, 
and from him and from John O'Mulchonri 
received much information on Irish lite- 
rature and history. He lived constantly 
in his parish, where he had service daily, 
and often preached in Irish. He was ap- 
pointed chaplain to James, duke of Ormonde, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1710 
visited London to obtain help in printing 
religious books in Irish. He pubbshed in 
Dublin in 1711 'A Proposal for the Con- 
version of the Popish Natives of Ireland,' 
in which he advocated the ordination of 
Irish-speaking ministers, the distribution of 
Irish bibles, prayer-books, and catechisms, 
and the establishment of charity schools. In 
London, in 1711, he published 'Seanmora 
ar na Priom Phoncibh na Chreideamh,' 
printed hj Elinor Everingham in well- 
formed Irish type, a volume containing a 
long sermon of nis own in Irish, a sermon by 
Archbishop Tillotson translated into Irish 
by Philip MacBrady, and three sermons 
by William Beveridge, bishop of St. Asaph, 
translated into Irish by John 0*Mulchonri. 
In 1712 he issued from the same press 'The 
Church Catechism explained and rendered 
into Irish,* with which were printed * Omaigh 
le haghaidh usaide na scol charthanais,' 
prayers for charity school children, and brief 
* Elements of the Irish Language.* In the 
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same year he published in London ' A Short and twice through Wales. He settled in 

History of the £fforts for the Conversion of Bridlington and married Priscilla Canaby, 

the Popish Natives of Ireland/ which con- by whom he had five children. In November 

tains among much interesting information 1700 he sailed for America. Arrived in 

an account of the first teachers of Irish in Maryland, he procured ' a little white horse ' 

Trinity Colle^, Dublin. An appendix to which carried him over four thousand miles. 




display its resem- disputed publicly with George Keith [g. v.] 

blance to Roman type and the ease with at Xynn, near Boston, met Thomas Story 

which it may be read. He enlisted the aid of [q. v.j on Long Island, and in Maryland 

the new Societv for Promoting Christian preached before the governor and his wife, 

Knowledge in his project of printing and Ltord and Lady Baltimore. Upon his return 

distributing Irish bibles, and a committee to Yorkshire, about 1703, he married as his 

was appointed by the Irish House of Com- second wife Anne Robinson, a Yorkshire 

mons tor furthering his plans. But, though a^ woman of good family. She died in 1711, 

first supported by the Duke of Ormonde and and Richardson travelled to Ireland and 

Sir Robert Southwell, Richardson's efforts again to America in 1731. He died at Hut- 

aubsequently excited opposition in the Upper ton-in-the-IIole, Yorkshire, on 2 June 1753, 

House of Convocation and elsewhere as likelv and was buried at Kirby-Moorside. 

to injure the English interest in Irelana. liichardson's journal, * An Account of the 

His money losses in printing were con- Life of that Ancient Servant of Christ,' &c., 

siderable, but, although recommended more was first published in London in 8vo, 1757 

than once for a benefice by Kinff, he received (6th ed. London, 12mo, 1843^. It was also 

only the small deanery of Kilmacduagh, issued in vol. iv. of the Fnends' Library, 

worth about 120/. a year (July 1731). Philadelphia, 1840. Although he met and 

He published in 1727 ' The Great Folly disputed with all creeds, his book contains 

and Superstition and Idolatry of Pilgrimages not a harsh word of any. He recounts some 

in Ireland,' which treats principally of the remarkable adventures in America, 

pil^mages to Lough Derg, co. Donegal, [Smith's Cat. ii. 486 ; Journal above men- 

which he had visited. His love for Irish tioned.] C. F. S. 

atorj^ is shown by his relation of a grotesque RICHARDSON, JOHN (/?. 1790) 

local legend of Conan Mael. ^^-^^^ ^^ brewing chiefly lived at Hull, 

Richardson died at the house of Arch- although he had studied brewing in many 

deacon John Cranston of Clogher on 9 Sept. ^tj^^^ ^^^^rts of the kingdom, lie is the 

rZ* , ■.,.,. -r^ ,. r., . . ^^st wHtcr to treat scientifically of the pro- 

rExtract from MatncuUtion Book of Trinity messes of brewing. His earliest work con- 

College^ Dubbn ; Anderson s Historical Sketches ^j^^^ ^^ ^^ , Advertisement of Proposals for 

^e^n'e^JirS fp'^ 17^7^°^^^^^^^ ^f ^"^ ^^« ^^{.^-^ ^' ^^T^^ ^^^ -^ 

of the Church of Ireland, vol. ii.paMim;Gough*s ^ *^t •^^''5'.cP.^ fP^^."^ /'' V!i' J^® 

Topographical Anecdotes, p. 686 ; Gent Mag. ^^^^ issued J Statical Estimates of the Ma- 

1747, p. 447; Cotton's Fasti Eccl. Hibern. iv. tenals of Brewing; or a ^atise on the 

204; Richardson's Works.] N. M. Apphcation and Use of the Saccharometer ' 

Ti^xnTTAPTiamff thtttm /^AA7_17A«^ (London, 1784); and lastly, * The Principles 

1 3rd edit, lork, 
dwells on the 

., . -tao^ on. ^\ii. u • • J ^1 utilityof the thermometer and saccharometer 

there in 1667. The father, who joined the ;„ y,^^.- i„gtead of determining quantities 

quakers on hearing Fox and Dewsbury bv rule of thumb. He was the fim to bring 

preach, was fined and imprisoned several to the knowledge of brewers the use and valui 

"2Sf' 1 J rx 1-^ J . I, of the saccharometer, as Combrune in 1762 

The lad, after solitary wanderings, became ^^^ ^^^^ recommended the thermometer, 
a convinced quaker when only sixteen. He 

managed a grazing farm for his mother and „ [Richardson's Works; art. 'Brewing' in EncycL 
five children, but, on her remarriage with a ^^^- ^y ^- ^' Wylhe.] M. G. W. 
Dresbyterian, was turned out of the house. RICHARDSON, JOHN (1741-1811 P), 
He beffan preaching at eighteen, having orientalist, son of George Richardson of 
bound himself to a weaver, but after an Edinburgh, was bom in 1741. In 1767 he 
illness he devoted all his time to itinerant became a fellow ofthe Society of Antiquaries, 
preaching, and before he was twentv-seven He matriculated from Wadham College, Ox- 
had travelled four times all over England ford, on 24 Nov. 1775, and was received i 
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fellow-commoner on the same day. He ob- 
tained the degree of M.A. by diploma on 
28 Feb. 1780. In the folio winpr year he be- 
came a member of the Middle Temple. He 
died about 1811. 

Richardson's first oriental publication was 
* A Specimen of Persian Poetry/ consisting 
of a selection from Hafiz, with historical and 
grammatical illustrations (1774, reprinted 
1802) ; but he had previously rendered some 
assistance to Sir William Jones in the pre- 
paration of his * Persian Grammar' (1771). 
In 1776 appeared Richardson's * Grammar of 
the Arabic Language,' which went to a se- 
cond edition in 1801 and a third in 1811, 
and has long since retired into oblivion. But 
the work with which his name is chiefly 
connected is his 'Dictionary of Persian, 
Arabic, and English,' printed in two volumes 
at the Clarendon l^ress in 1777, and appa- 
rently reissued in 1800. As a later editor, 
Francis Johnson [q. v.], remarked, this dic- 
tionary was little else than an abridgment 
of Meninski's * Oriental Thesaurus,' with the 
omission of the Turkish words and some 
additions from Golius and Oastell (F. John- 
son, Pref. to Pers. Arab. Eyigl. Diet. 1852). 
The second volume was the converse of the 
first, English into Persian and Arabic, and 
was less successful. *The first volume of 
Richardson's " Dictionary " was reprinted in 
1800, and the second volume in 1810, by the 
late distinguished oriental scholar, Sir Charles 
Wilkins [o- v.^ who on that occasion com- 
pared the English version of Moninski with 
the original. In doing this, many alterations 
and numerous additions were made, and 
many mistakes corrected.' In 1 829 the work 
was again revised and greatly improved, 
especially on the Arabic side, by Francis 
Johnson, who in 1852 still furtlier expanded 
the dictionary, which has finally been * recon- 
structed ' by Dr. Steingass [1892]. In its 
various forms the * Dictionary ' has proved of 
very great service to several generations of 
students of Persian. The prefatory * Disser- 
tation on the Languages, Literature, and 
Manners of Eastern Nations,' was separately 
issued in 1 777, and republished in the follow- 
ing year with additions, including * Further 
Remarks'inoriticismof the opinions of Jacob 
Bryant [q. v.] on ancient mythology. 

[Foster's Ahimni Oxon. (171A-1888) ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ; Lit. Memoirs of Living Authors, 
1791, ii. 195; Gardiner's Wadham Reg. p. 14.] 

RICHARDSON, JOIIX (1767P-1837), 
itinerant showman, began life in the work- 
house at Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire, 
in which town he subsequently filled several 
menial situations. Starting to try his for- 



tune in London, he obtained employment at 
a shilling a day with an Islington cowkeeper 
named Rhodes. Here ho formed theatrical 
tastes and aspirations, joining in 1782 in a 
club-room in the Paviour's Arms, ShadweU, 
the travelling company of a Mrs. Penley. 
With little success the company travelled 
from town to town, until Richardson, re- 
turning to London, started in a small way 
as a broker. Having thus accumulated some 
money, he took in 1796 the Harlequin public- 
house, opposite the stage-door of Drury Lane, 
frequented by theatrical folk. In the same 
year he made at Bartholomew fair his first 
experiment as a showman, exhibiting a rude 
dramatic performance on a platform built out 
of a first-floor window, which was approached 
by a flight of stairs from the street ; stalls for 
the sale of gingerbread stood beneath the 
structure. Twenty-one performances a day 
are said to have been given. Encouraged by 
his success, he went on tour. At Edmonton 
he appeared with Tom JefTeries, a clown of 
high repute from Astley's. Among those he 
enjfaged were Mrs. Carey and her sons Edmund 
(Kean) and Henry. Mrs. Carey appeared as 
Queen DollaloUa m 'Tom Thumb, and Kean 
apparently as Tom Thumb. He also engaged 
( )xberry from a private theatre in Queen Anne 
Street, Saville Faucit, Barnes, the favourite 
pantaloon, Wallack, and many others who 
subsequently rose to distinction. 

Although uneducated, Richardson was 
shrewd and clever, and knew how to hit 
public tastes. Bartholomew fair and Green- 
wich were his favourite haunts. Mark Lemon 
describes a somewhat cheerless performance 
he once saw, with the rain coming through 
the canvas, of the * Wandering Outlaw, or 
the Hour of Retribution,' concluding with 
the * Death of Orsina, and the Appearance 
of the Accusing Spirit.' Richardson employed 
as scene-painters Grieve and Greenwood. 
His dresses compared in excellence of mate- 
rial with those at the patent theatres. He 
tried once to sell them, but bought them in 
at 2,000/., as he held them worth 8,000/. The 
front of his show when it was in its meridian 
glory cost 6(X)/. InRichardson^s later days his 
peribrmance consisted of a tragedy, a comic 
song usually by a person in rustic dress, and 
a pantomime. The tragedies, which were 
changed every day, consisted of * Virginius,' 
* The W^andering Outlaw,' and * Wallace, the 
Hero of Scotland.' Wlien the fair lasted 
four days * The Warlock of the Glen,' taken 
in some sort from Scott's * Black Dwarf,' 
was given. The ghost was the (Treat effect in 
*Virginius.' *Dr.Faustus, or the Devil will 
have his own,' was the title of one of the 
pantomimes. The nominal prices of admis- 
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sion were two shillings boxes, one shilling 
pit, and sixpence gallery. 

A careful and abstemious man, Richard- 
son put by money which enabled him, after 
expending a good deal in charity, to leave 
over 20,000/. At St. Albans, on one occa- 
sion, a fire occurred, in the extinction of 
which Richardson and his company took 
a gallant part. A subscription was raised 
for the sufferers, and Ricnardson, dressed 
aa usual in a seedy black coat, red waist- 
coat, corduroy breeches, and worsted stock- 
ings, handed in a subscription of 100/. * What 
name P ' asked the clerk, receiving the reply, 
' Richardson, the penny showman.* For his 
services and liberality he received a per- 
mission to play constantly in St. Albans 
during, and for three days after, the fair. 
Richardson bought and furnished * hand- 
somely' a cottage in Horsemonger Lane, 
Southwark, but preferred to live in his cara- 
van. Three days before his death he was, 
reluctantly, removed, by order of his medi- 
cal attendant, into the house, where, at the 
reputed age of seventy, he died on 14 Nov. 
18i^. He desired in his will to be buried in 
Marlow churchyard, in the same grave as a 
spotted boy who, twenty years previously, 
had proved an attraction. To the two Reeds, 
musicians, he left 1,000/. each, and the same 
sum to the landlord of the Mazeppa public- 
house, Horsleydown. Some other legacies 
were left to members of his company, and 
the remainder of his fortune went to two 
nephews and a niece. 

[All that is known concerning Bichardson is 
given in Gent. Mag. for 1837. i. 326-7. Por- 
tions have been copied into the Records of a 
Stage Veteran, 1836, and the Comhill Mag. for 
1865, whence they have heen reprinted in Mr. 
Clark Russell's liepreseDtatiTe Actors. In the 
Era Almanack for 1869 John Oxcnford gives a 
vivacious account of the performances which he 
witnessed.] J. K. 

RICHARDSON, Sir JOHN (1771- 
1841), judge, third son of Anthony Richard- 
son, merchant, of London, was bom in Cop- 
thall Court, Lothbury, on 3 March 1771. 
He was educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
where he matriculated from University Col- 
lege on 26 Jan. 1789, graduated B.A. in 
li92, taking the same year the Latin verse 
prise (subject, * Mary Queen of Scots '), 
and procet^ed M.A. in 1796. He was ad- 
mitted in June 1793 a student at Lincoln's 
Inn, where, after practising for some years 
as a special pleader below the bar, he was 
callea to it m June 1803. In early life he 
was closely associated with William Stevens, 
treasurer of Queen Anne's Bounty, by whom 
he was assisted with money while at college, 



and with whom he laboured for the repeal of 
the penal laws against the Scottish episcopal 
church. Hichardson was an original member 
of the Nobody's Club, founded in his honour. 

Richardson was counsel for Cobbett on his 
trial, 24 May 1804, for printing and publish- 
ing libels on the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
and other officials, and also in the concurrent 
civil action of a similar nature brought against 
him by William Conyngham Plunket Tq. v.] 
The author of the libel on the Irish officials 
was an Irish j udge, Robert Johnson, on whose 
indictment at Westminster in June of the fol- 
lowing year Richardson argued with much in- 
genuity an unsubstantial plea to the jurisdic- 
tion, viz. that, the union notwithstanding, the 
court of king's bench had no cognisance of 
offences done by Irishmen in Ireland. The 
plea being disallowed, Richardson appeared 
for Johnson in the triad which followed, and 
which ended in a nolle prosequi. About the 
same time he found congenial occupation 
in converting the defence of Henry Delahay 
Svmonds on his trial for libelling Dr. John 
Tliomas Troy [q. v.], Roman catholic arch- 
bishop of Dublin, into an attack upon the ca- 
tholic religion. Not long afterwards he was 
chosen to fill the post of * devil ' to the at- 
torney-general; and on 30 Nov. 1818 he suc- 
ceeded Sir Robert Dallas [q. v.] as puisne judge 
of the court of common pleas, being at the 
same time made serjeant-at-law. On 3 June 
1819 he was knighted by the prince regent at 
Carlton House. His tenure ot office was brief, 
ill-health compelling his retirement in May 
1824, when he had already given proof of high 
judicial capacity. Great part of his later 
life was passed at Malta, where he amused 
himself by editing * The Harlequin, or Anglo- 
Maltese Miscellany,' and drafting a code 
of laws for the island. He died at his 
house in Bedford Square, London, on 19 March 
1841. Byhis wife Harriet (rf. 1839), Richard- 
son had issue a son, John Joseph, who was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1832. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Parke's Life of Wil- 
liam Stevens, 1869, pp. 29, 115, 125, 175; 
Howell's State Trials, xxix. 2, 54, 394, 423 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1839 pt. i. p. 442, 1841 pt. ii. p. 
94; London Gazette, 8 June 1819; Ann. Keg. 
1818 Chron. p. 196, 1819 Chron. p. 113, 1841 
App. to Chron. p. 191 ; Times, 20 March 1841 ; 
Fom's Lives of the Judges ; Henderson's Recol- 
lections of John Adolphus, p. 220.] J. M. R. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1780-1864), 
solicitor, was bom 9 May 1780, at Gilmerton 
in Midlothian, where his father had a small 
property in land. His father died when he 
was eignt months, and his mother when he 
was a lew years old. By his mother's side 
he was related to the Brougham family, and 
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Mrs. Brougham, the statesman's mother, was 
very kind to him in youth and his friend in 
after years. He was sent to school at Dal- 
keith, where he remained till 1794, and then 
he was entered at the university of Edin- 
burffh, where he was on intimate terms 
with Henry Brougham and his two brothers, 
James and Peter. His other friends in earlj 
life included Cockburn and Jeffrey, Francis 
Horner, James Grahame, John Leyden, 
Thomas Campbell, and Walter Scott. In 
vounger days he was a strong democrat, and 
he wrote songs which were sent to the Irish 
and British refugees at Hamburg ; tliese he 
characterised in later life as * sad trash.' 

In 1796 he was apprenticed to a writer to 
the signet. After being qualified to prac- 
tise law as a solicitor, he resolved to 
migrate to London and conduct Scottish 
cases in parliament. Lord Cockburn chro- 
nicles that Kichardson was the last of a 
band of young and ambitious Scotsmen 

* to be devoured by hungry London,' the 
hunger being not wholly on London's side. 
He took up his abode in Fludyer Street, 
"Westminster, where he lived for many years. 
The sum of 1,000/. constituted his patrimony, 
and he passed, as he writes in his * Diary,' 

* many a heavy and sorrowful day ' before his 
labours had their recompense. His ultimate 
success as a parliamentary solicitor was great, 
and his firm, Richardson, Loch, & Maclaurin, 
was widely esteemed. During thirty years 
he discharged the duties of crown agent for 
Scotland, being reputed the most learned 
peerage la wye** of his time. He was also the 
London law agent of the university of Glas- 
gow, which made him an honorary LL.l). on 
:> Dec. laSO. On 13 Nov. 1827 he was ad- 
mitted a writer to the signet. 

Richardson had literary tastes and culti- 
vated literary society. He was the wise 
counsellor and warm friend of Tiiomas Camp- 
bell. In 1821 he introduced George Crabbe 
to Campbell in Joanna Baillie's house at 
Ilampstoad, which was near his own. Sir 
"Walter Scott, who regularly corresponded 
with him, said of him in a letter to Miss 
Baillie in December 1813: Mohnnie Richard- 
son is as good, honourable, kind-hearted 
a little fellow as lives in the world, with a 
pretty taste for poetry, which he has wisely 
Kept in subjection to the occupation of draw- 
ing briefs and revivsing conveyances.' Scott 
confided to Richardson the secret of the 
Waverlev novels. In 180(3 Richardson re- 
cords that he met Scott in Campbell's house 
at Sydenham, where they had * a verj' merry 
night,' and Scott, for the only time in his life, 
attempted to sing. At the recommendation 
of Scott he bought, in 1830, the estate of 



Kirklands in Roxburghshire, and spent the 
autumn months there each yeartill 1860. He 
saw Sir Walter in June 1882, during hia halt 
in London, on returning, as adying man,firom 
Italy to Abbotstbrd, and the sound of a fiuni- 
liar voice aroused Scott from his lethargy and 
made him ask, ' How does Kirklands set onP ' 
When in his eightieth year, RichaTOSon re- 
tired to Kirklands. Soon afterwards he was 
smitten with a mortal malady, but he lin- 
gered for three years. He died at Kirklanda 
on 4 Oct. 1864. 

He married, in 1811 , Elizabeth Hill, an in- 
timate friend of Thomas Campbell, and he left 
several children. Some verses by him are 
included in a collection, edited by Joanna 
Bailie, and published in 1823 ; and his name 
is mentioned without disparagement in the 
' Noctes Ambrosianss ' for May in that year. 
Lord Cockburn writes of him (MemoriaUj 
p. 182) : ' Though drudging in the depths of 
the law, this tou has always been naced by 
the cultivation of letters, and by the cordial 
friendship of the most distinguished men of 
the age.' 

[Diary in manuscript; art. by Lord Mon- 
crieff io the Norfb Bntish Review, No. 82, pp. 
463, 501 ; Blackwood's Magazine, ziii. 605 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1865, pt. i. p. 239 (from the Edin- 
burgh Courant) ; Lockhart'a life of Scott ; 
Beattie's Life of Campbell; Lord Cockburn s 
Memorials of his Time; information supplied by 
W. Inncs Addison, esq.] F. R. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1797-1863), 
journalist, was bom of Scottish parents in 
1797 near Niagara Falls, Ontario. He served 
in the Canadian militia during the war of 
1812, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
the Thames. After his liberation he entered 
the British army, and in 1815 proceeded to 
England, where he married an Essex lady, 
lie spent a portion of his time in Paris, and in 
1829published* f:cart6,or the Salons of Paris,' 
wh ich was V igorously assai led by Jerdan in the 
* Literary Gazette,'for no other reason, accord- 
ing to Richardson, than that Jerdan, piqued 
with Colburn, had threatened to denounce 
the next book Colburn published, which hap- 
pened to be Richardson's. In 1835 Richardson 
joined the British auxiliary legion raised by 
the Spanish ambassador in London to aid 
the queen regent Christina against the Car- 
lists. Richardson was appointed senior cap- 
tain in the sixth Scots grenadiers, and in 
183H attained his majority; he was also 
made a knight of the military order of St. 
Ferdinand by Queen Christina. But he had 
a violent quarrel with his commander (Sir) 
George De Lacy Evans [q.v.], to whose poli- 
tics he was hostile, and in his ' Journal of the 
Movements of the British Legion ' (London, 
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1836, 8to) he charged Evans with treating 
him with gross tyranny. The matter was 
made a sabject of inquiry by the House 
of Commons, and the result not satisfying 
Richardson, he returned to the charge in his 
' Personal Memoirs ' (Montreal, 1838, 8vo). 
He also proposed to Theodore Hook [q. v.] 
to continue his ' Jack Brag,' with the object 
of lampooning Evans and other officers. 
Hook approved of the idea, but no publisher 
would take it up (Babuam, Life of Hooky 
1877, pp. 201-2). 

Meanwhile, llichardson's tory politics re- 
commended him to the 'Times, and in 1888 
he accepted an offer from that journal to 
prof^sed as its correspondent to Canada, where 
I^apineau's rebellion was in progress. In this 
capacity Richardson so vigorously supported 
Lord Durham's arbitrary administration that 
his engagement was promptly terminated [see 
Lambtox, John George, first Eabl of Dur- 
ham]. 

In 1840 he established at Brockville, On- 
tario, a newspaper, the ' New Era,' which 
lasted two years, and in 1843 he began to 
publish at Kingston the ' Native Canadian,* 
in which he strongly supported Metcalfe's 
government fsee Metcalfe, Charles Tueo- 
philub]. lie afterwards removed to the 
United States, and continued to write for 
the press until his death in 1863. His other 
works are: * Wacousta, or the Prophecy,' 
1832; 'Eiffht Years in Canada/ Montreal, 
1847, chiefly a record of Kichardson's griev- 
ances and opinions ; 'The Guards in Canada,' 
Montreal, 1848 ; < The Monk Knight of St. 
John, a Tale of the Crusaders/ ^ew York, 
1850 ; * Matilda Montgomerie,' New York, 
1851 ; and ' Wau-nan-gee ... a Romance of 
the American Revolution,' New York, 1852. 

[AppletOD*8 Cycl. of Amer. Biogr. ; Alii bone's 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Morgan's Celebrated Cana- 
dians; Richardson's works, esp. Personal Me- 
moirs and Eight Years in Canada.] B. H. S. 

BICHARDSON, JOHN (1787-1865), 
arctic explorer and naturalist, was born at 
Nith PhM», Dumfries, on 5 Nov. 1787. His 
father, Gabriel Richardson, for some time 
provost of Dumfries and a justice of the 
peace for the county, was a friend of Robert 
Bums, who from 1790 to 1 796 spent his Sun- 
day evenings at Nith Place. Richardson's 
mother was Anne, daughter of Peter Mun- 
dell of Rosebank, near Dumfries (^Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, vol. xv. p. xxxvii). 

Richardson was the eldest of twelve chil- 
dren, and was so precocious as to read well 
when four years old. Bums lent him Spen- 
aer*s ' Faerie Queen,' and when, at the age of 
eight, he entered Dumfries grammar school, 



on the same day as the poet*s eldest son, Ro- 
bert, Bums is reported to have said to Gabriel 
Richardson, ' I wonder which of them will be 
the greatest man.' To the rough sports of his 
schooldays Richardson attributed the fact 
that even beyond the middle term of life he 
scarcely knew what fatigue was. In 1800 
he was apprenticed to his uncle, James 
Mundell, a surgeon in Dumfries, and in 1801 
he entered the university of Edinburgh. In 
1804 he was appointed nouse-surgeon to the 
Dumfries Infirmary, but returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1806 ; and in February 1807, hav- 
ing qualified as a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, was gazetted assistant- 
surgeon on the frigate Nymphe, which 
accompanied Lord (lambiers fleet to the 
bombardment of Copenhagen. He was pre- 
sent in August 1808 at the blockade of the 
Russian fleet in the Tagus, and was then 
transferred in quick succession to the Hi- 
bemia, the Ilercule, and tl^e Blossom. As 
surgeon on the latter sloop he was sent to 
Madeira and Cape Coast Castle, and in 1809 
was engaged on convoy duty to Spain and 
to Quebec. Having in 1810 exchanged into 
the Bombay, he served at the siege of Tarra- 
gona, but then obtained leave of absence in 
order to study anatomy in London. His 
last service afloat was on the Cruiser in the 
Baltic fleet during 1813. 

In February 1814 he was appointed sur- 
geon to the first battalion of marines, then 
III North America, and he was with Sir 
George Cockbum at the taking of Cumber- 
land Island and of St. Mary's, Georgia, in 
1815. He then retired on half-pay, and re- 
turned to the university of P^dinburgh, de- 
voting considerable attention to botany, and 
studymg mineralogy under Jamieson. He 
graduated M.D. in 1816 (his thesis dealing 
with yellow fever), and he then began, though 
with little success, to practise as a physician 
in Leith. In 1818 Richardson married for 
the first time, and in 1819 he was appointed 
surgeon and naturalist to Franklin^ polar 
expedition, being specially commissioned to 
collect minerals, plants, and animals [see 
Franklin, Sir John]. This appointment 
introduced him to Sir Joseph Banks, and 
through him to Dr. John Edward Gray. 
After passing the winter of 1819 at Cum- 
berland House on the Saskatchewan and 
traversing one thousand three hundred and 
fifty miles during 1820, they wintered at 
Fort Enterprise, and in June 1821 started 
down the Coppermine River in birch-bark 
canoes. They reached the coast on 18 July, 
and penetrated Bathurst's Inlet and Melville 
Sound as far east as Cape Turoagain, 6j^ east of 
the river mouth. In the Barren Grounds 
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they were reduced to great straits, and Ki- 
chardson was compelled in self-defence to 
shoot the Iroquois voyageur Michel, who 
had murdered Kobert llood, a midshipman. 
On 7 Nov. they were rescued by the Indian 
Akaitcho, who brought them to Fort Pro- 
vidence. They reached Fort York in the fol- 
lowing June, and arrived in England in Oc- 
tober 1822, having traversed while in America 
over five thousand five hundred and fifty 
miles. In the * Narrative ' of the journey, 
which was published in 1823, and to which 
Kichardson contributed notices of the fish 
collected, geognostical observations, and re- 
marks on the aurora, Franklin writes : * To 
Dr. Kichardson the exclusive merit is due of 
whatever collections and observations have 
been made in the department of natural 
history, and I am indebted to him in no 
small degree for his friendly advice and 
assistance in the preparation of the present 
narrative.' ^ 

Having takAi up his residence at Edin- 
burgh, where he had as a near neighbour 
and friend Francis Boott [q.v.] the botanist, 
Richardson next devoted himself to de- 
scribing the mammals and birds in the 
appendix to Parry's * Journal ' of his second 
voyage (1821-3), which was published in 
1824. In the same year Kicnardson was 
appointed surgeon to tlie Chatham division 
of the marines. He was, however, allowed 
to accompany Franklin on his second ex- 

f edit ion to the mouth of the Mackenzie in 
825, taking with him Thomas Drummond 
[q. v.] as nis assistant naturalist. After 
wintering at Fort Franklin on Great Bear 
Lake, having left Drummond at Cumberland 
House on the Saskatchewan, he and Frank- 
lin separated on 4 July 1826, Kichardson 
being sent with eleven men to explore the 
nine hundred miles of coast from the Mac- 
kenzie eastwards to the Coppermine IJiver 
in the two boats Dolphin and Union. This 
he accomplished by 8 Aug., and regained 
Fort Franklin on 1 Sept., having travelled 
nearly two thousand miles in ten weeks. 
He tnen made a canoe voyage round the 
Great Slave Lake for geological purposes; 
and then, Franklin not having returned, 
started in December for Carlton House, 
where Drummond rejoined him in April 
1827, with large botanical and other collec- 
tions. On 18 June he and Franklin met 
once more at Cumberland House, and, after 
being much feted in New York, they reached 
England in September 1827. While pre- 
paring his / Narrative of the Proceedings of 
the Eastern Detachment of the Expedition,' 
and the * Observations on Solar Iladiation,' 
* Meteorological Tables/ and other contribu- 



tions to Franklin's * Narrative ' of his second 
expedition, Kichardson was in London ; but 
in 1828 he was back at his official duties at 
Chatham, where the Melville Hospital, of 
which he became chief medical officer, had 
just been built. All his spare time was de- 
voted to the * Fauna Boreali-Americana,' a 
government publication on a * splendid 'scale, 
m which he described the quadrupeds and 
fishes, and assisted Sw^ainson with the birds, 
while the insects were described by William 
Kirby. 

In 1838 Kichardson was appointed phy- 
sician to the Ko^al Hospital at Haslar. 
Here he was mainly instrumental in the 
establishment of the Haslar Museum, and 
persuaded the admiralty to introduce the 
mild methods of treating lunatics. Among 
his pupils was Thomas Henry Huxley, who 
stated ' that he owed what he had to show 
in the way of scientific work or repute to the 
start in life given him by Kichardson ; * and 
he was also frequently visited by Dr. (after- 
wards Sir Joseph) Hooker, who was then 
preparing to accompany Sir James Koss to 
the Antarctic regions. In 1840 Kichardson 
became inspector of hospitals. 

It having been decided in 1847 to send 
a search expedition after that of Sir John 
Franklin, Kichardson was chosen to conduct 
it, and, with Dr. John liae fq. v.] as his 
second in command, he sailed from Liver- 
pool on 25 March 1848. Travelling by way 
of New York, Albany, Montreal, and the 
lakes to Sault Saint Marie, Fort William, 
and Norway House on Lake Winnipeg, they 
reached Cumberland House, two thousand 
eight hundred and eighty miles from New 
York, on 13 June, sixty-four days after 
starting, and the estuary of the Mackenzie, 
four thousand five hundred miles from New 
York, on 4 Aug. On 3 Sept. they were com- 
pelled by ice-floes to abandon their boats in 
Icy Cove, Union and Dolphin Straits, nine 
miles north of Cape Kendall. They then 
marched to Fort C^onfidence, on the north 
side of Great Bear Lake, and reached it after 
crossing the Kichardson and Kendall Kivers 
on 15 Sept. During the winter they made 
hourly observations of the teinperature, which 
for two days (17 and 18 Dec.) averaged 
55^° F. * below zero,' besides noting the baro- 
meter, the wind, and the magnetic phenomena. 
In the following spring Kichardson left Kae, 
who was twenty years his junior, in command, 
and returned to England, reaching Liver- 
pool on 6 Nov. 1849. Owing to his excellent 
arrangements for food and conveyance dur- 
ing l^ranklin's second expedition and this 
search expedition, not only was there no loss 
of life, but there was not even any privation 
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such as temporarily to endanger the health | Sowerby^ &c. 2. The fish in * Zoology of 
of the men. Ilis'Joumal/publishedinlddl, i the Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur/ 4to, 1843. 
a model of the journal of a scientific | 8. *The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. 

Erebus and Terror, under Sir James Clark 
lloss, 1839-1843/ 2 vols. 4to, 1844-1875, in 
conjunction with J. E. Gray and others. 
4. The fish in 'Zoology of the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Samarang, under Sir Edward Belcher, 
184:3-1 846,* 4to, 1848. 5. The fossil mammals 
in * Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, 



traveller . . . abounding in varied informa- 
tion in relation to the geology of the country 
TMiBsed through, its natural productions, and 
inhabitants.' 

Being refused the appointment of director- 
general of the medical department of the 
navy, on the gpround of his age, Kichardson 



now, after forty-eight years* service, retired under Captain Henry Kellett, 1841-1845,' 
and passed the greater part of his remiuning 4to, 1852. 6. * Notes on the Natural His- 
years at Lancrigg, Grasmere, the property of tory * in * The Last of the Arctic Voyages 
hiB mother-in-law, Mrs. Fletcher, and, after ; (Sir E. Belcher's, in H.M.S. Assistance), 
her death in 1858, of his wife. Here he ac- 1852-1854/ 8vo, 1855, in conjunction with 
complished much literary work, writing the R. Owen, Lovell Keeve, Thomas Bell, and 
articles 'Ichthyology' and * Franklin' for J, W. Salter. His other works included: 
the 'Encyclopaedia Britannica' during the 1. 'IconesPiscium/pt. i., all published, 8vo, 
winter of 185^7, and that on * Polar Regions/ 1843. 2. * An Arctic Searching Expedition : 
afterwards expanded into a volume, in 1851), | a Journal of a Boat-voyage through Rupert's 
and editing a second edition of Yarrell's i Land and the Arctic Sea in search of the 
* British Fishes ' in 1860. He also contri- ! Discovery Ships under the command of Sir 
buted to the * Museum of Natural History/ John Franklin ; with an appendix on the 
and read Bums's works, Gawain Douglas's Phvsical Geography ofNorth America/ 2 vols. 

'Virgil/ and ■^" " ' "^ c^ - 

Philological 

by Oxford U 

to the poor, acted as a magistrate, and spent plement to the first edition of William 

much time in gardening, while his charac- Varrell's ** History of British Fishes/' being 





November 1862 and March 1863. i article, 8vo, 1861. 



Richardson died at Lancrigg on 5 June 
1865, and was buried in Grasmere church- 
yard. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 



[ ' Life * by John MacHraith, 8ro, 1 868 ; Alli- 
bone's Diet, of English Literature ; Proceedings 
of the Koyal Society, vol. xv. 1867 ; Journal of 



SocietYinl825, and received the royal medal I the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxxvi. 
in 1856. He was knighted in 1846, made i 1866.] G. S. B. 

companion of the Bath in 1850, and received | RICHARDSON, JOHN (1817-1886), 
the degree of LL.D. from the university of Cumberland poet, was bom at Stone House 
Dublin in 1857. (now called Piper House) in Naddle Vale, 

Richardson was thrice married — first, on nearKeswick, Cumberland, on 20 Aug. 1817. 
1 June 1818, to Mary, daughter of William His father, Daniel Richardson, and his mother, 
Stiven of Leith, who died on 25 Dec. 1831 ; Mary Faulder, were natives of the Vale. He 
secondly, in January 1833, to Mary, daughter was educated under * Priest' Wilson, w^ho 
of John Booth of Stickney, near Ingold wells, taught the school of St. John's in the Vale, 
Lincolnshire, and niece oi Sir John Franklin, \ and was incumbent of its little church. 
who died on 10 April 1845 ; and thirdly, On leaving school Richardson followed his 
on 4 Aug. 1847, to Mary, youngest daughter , father's trade as a mason, and eventually as a 
of Archibald Fletcher [q. v.] of Edinburgh i builder. Among other works of a public cha- 
and Elixa Hetcher [q. v.] By his second racter he rebuilt the church of St. John's in 
wife he had four sons and two daughters. the Vale, the parsonage, and the schoolhouse. 

Richardson's chief works, especially as an , About 1857 he became master of the school, 
ichthyologist, were his appendices to the in which he laboured with untiring energy 
official narratives of various vovages, which and remarkable success till partially disabled 
included, in addition to those of trankl in and 'by a paralytic seizure about a year before 
Parry, already mentioned : 1. *Tlie Zoology . his death. He died on the fell side, near 
iptain Beechey's Voyage to the Pacific ' his residence, Bridge House, on 30 April 
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and Behring's Straits in A.M.S. Blossom,' 
4to, 1839, in conjanction with £. T. Bennett, 
R. Owen, J. E. Gray, W. Buckland, W. 



1 886. He married Grace Birkett, who, with 
eight of their family of ten children, sur- 
vived him. Many of his writings, which are 
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numerous, both in prose and verse, are in the 
vernacular of the ciistrict of Cumberland in 
which he had spent his life. Besides his 
' Cummerland Talk ' (1st ser. Carlisle, 1871 ; 
2nd ser. Carlisle, 1876), Richardson read 
seven papers to the Keswick Literary So- 
ciety, which were printed in the * Transac- 
tions of the Cumberland Association for the 
Advancement of Literature and Science.' In 
1879 and 1880 he contributed to the * West 
Cumberland Times ' a series of sketches, 
* Stwories 'at Granny used to tell.* He also 
contributed to various newspapers pieces of 
poetry and prose, some of them in the Cum- 
berland dialect. Most of his compositions 
are characterised by humour and pathos. As 
a poet and song- writer he had a great local 
reputation, and his literary work often proved 
of conspicuous merit. 

[Information from Mr. W. Houtb Fitzpatrick. 
his son-in-law; Rawnsley's Literary Associa- 
tions of the Enf2;lish Lakes, ii. 234.] A. N. , 

RICHARDSON, Sir JOHN LARKINS 
CHEESE (1810-1878), sneaker of the Legis- 
lative Council of New Zealand, was son of 
Robert Richardson of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, and Mary Anne his wife. He was bom 
in Bengal on 4 Aug. 1810, and sent to England 
to be educated for the East Indian military 
service, entering in 1827 Addiscombe Col- 
lege. In 1828 he returned to India, and on 
12 Dec. entered the East India Company's 
service as a cadet in the Bengal artillery, 
becoming lieutenant on 19 Aug. 1837. lie 
served in the Afghan campaign of 1842, and 
was wounded at the capture of Istaliff on 
29 Sept. He also served through the Sikh 
wars, and during part of the time acted as 
aide-de-camp to General Sir Harry Smith ; 
was wounded at Ferozeshah, and received 
medal and clasps (22 Dec. 1845). He was made 
commissary-general of ordnance on 21 Aug. 
1846, was promoted captain on 6 Oct. 1846, 
and retired on 18 March 1852. On 28 Nov. 
1854 he became major. 

After the death of his wife, Richardson 
decided in 1854 to go out to New Zealand, 
with a view to settling his family there 
if the prospect were promising. He made n 
thorough tour of the colony, of which he 
gave, on his return to England, a very useful 
practical account in an anonymous book en- 
titled * A Summer Excursion to New Zea- 
land.' In June 1856 he left England as a 
settler, and, arriving at Port Chalmers in 
October, purchased an estate in Otago, which 
he called Willowmead. I le occasionally con- 
tributed to the * Otago Witness,' and in March 
1860 became member, and subsequently 
speaker, of the provincial council for his own 



district of Clutha. In May 1861 he 
elected superintendent of Otago proyuioe,aiid 
displayed marked capacity in oontroUingthe 
gold rush which took place in that year. He 
rapidly organised an effective policeandeaoort 
service, and prevented all trouble. In 1863 
he was defeated in the new election for 
superintendent, but was returned to the pro- 
vincial council, of which he again became 
speaker; in October he also entered the House 
of Representatives as member for Dunedin 
district. He continued to represent his own 
district in the provincial council till 1866, 
when he was beaten, and was elected for New 
Plymouth. 

In November 1864 Richardson became 
postmaster-general in the Weld ministry, 
and in 1865, on the reconstruction of that 
ministry, continued in office as executive 
councillor without portfolio. He was largely 
responsible for legislation connected with the 
militia and the regulation of the goldfields. 
In 1867 he was summoned to the legislative 
council, and in 1868 was elected epe&er and 
left the ministry. He filled his new office 
with dignity, and was at once courteous and 
firm. In 1874 he was knighted. He died at 
Dunedin on 6 Dec. 1878. He left three 
children, settled in New Zealand. 

Richardson took particular interest in the 
educational progress of the younff colony. 
He started the girls' high school, rounded a 
scholarship tenable by boys of the high 
school at Otago University, and was first 
chancellor of the latter. 

[New Zealand Times, 8 Dec. 1878; Mennell's 
Dictionary of Australian Biography; official 
recordH.] C. A. H. 

RICHARDSON, JONATHAN (1666- 
1745), portrait-painter and author, was bom 
in 1666. His father died about 1673, and 
five years later his mother remarried, where- 
upon Ricliardson's stepfather apprenticed him 
to a scrivener, although the profession was 
little to his taste. I^leased before the ex- 
piration of his apprenticeship by his master's 
retiring from business, Richardson followed 
his own inclination towards painting, and at 
the age of twenty became the pupil of John 
Riley [q. v.], the well-known portrait-painter, 
lie lived until his master's death in Riley's 
house, and married Riley's niece. By acquir- 
ing his master's solid and masterful method 
of portrait-painting, Richardson succeeded in 
attaining a reputation for portrait, or rather 
face, painting which made him conspicuous 
even m the days of Sir Godfrey Kneller [q. t.] 
and Michael Dahl [q. y.l, the portrait-pamters 
then most in vogue. Richardson succeeded 
these painters in the patronage of the public 
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have little of genius or romance 
IB them, but they are honest and trustworthy 
lihaneflBesof the persons whom they represent. 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds said that Kichardson 
understood his art very well scientifically, but 
that his manner was cold and hard. There are 
flood examples of Richardson's work in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including his own 
portrait, and those of Anne Oldfield, Lord- 
dianoellor Talbot, Pope, Prior, Steele, and 
Vertue the engraver. Kichardson was on 
intimate terms of acquaintance with Pope 
(whose portrait he painted, etched (* amicitisd 
causa *), or drew several times), IMor, Gay, 
and other conspicuous members of the literary 
world. At the College of Surgeons there is 
a portrait by Richardson of Dr. Cbeselden, 
and one of Ih*. Bradley at the Royal Society. 
Richardson drew a very large number of por- 
trait heads in chalk, and during the latter 
part of his life drew many portraits in this way 
of himself, his son, and of Pope. There are 
good examples to be seen in the print-room 
at the British Museum, including portraits of 
Lawrence Eusden, poet laureate; Sir Isaac 
Newton, Milton, Sir J. Thomhill, his master, 
Riley, and Riley's wife, and others. He etched 
a few portraits, such as Lord Somers, Dr. 
Mead, and Milton. He had several pupils, 
notably Thomas Hudson (1709-1779) [q. v.], 
who married one of Richardson's daughters, 
and, as the master of Reynolds, carried down 
a ffood tradition of English painting from 
Ritey onwards. Another pupil was George 
Knapton fq. v.] 

Kicharoson also obtained some distinction 
•8 an author, and, according to Dr. Johnson, 
was better known by his books than his 
pictures. In 1715 he published an * Essay 
on the Theory of Painting,' and in 1719 two 
others, * An Essay on the whole Art of Cri- 
ticism in Relation to Painting,' and 'An 
Argument in behalf of the Science of a 
Connoisseur.' These works went through 
more than one edition, and were eventually 
joined together and published in two volumes 
in 1726, and later, in 1773, in one volume, 
edited by his son; a still later edition, in 
1792, was published as a supplement to Wal- 
pole's ' Anecdotes of Painting.' with a dedi- 
cation to Sir Joshua Reynolds. The ' Theory of 
Pointing' remained for many years a standard 
work upon the subject ; and although the lan- 
ffoage IS rather pompous and exaggerated, 
Kichardson dUplays an appreciation of the 
works of the old roasters, with a patriotic 
belief in the capability of the English race 
to produce works to rival them, a contention 
which had some remarkable effect in certain 
instances. Hogarth is said to have been stimu- 
lated by Richardson's treatise to paint his two 



great works on the staircase of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as a boy, owed much of his early enthusiasm 
for art, and his desire to become a rival to 
Raphael, to the perusal of Richardson's work. 
In 1722 there was published ' An Account 
of the Statues and Bas-reliefs, Drawings and 
Pictures in Italy, France, &c., with Remarks,' 
&c. (2nd edit. 1754). This work was com- 

Siled from materials collected by the younger 
onathan Richardson during a tour on the 
continent, and edited by the father. It was 
the first English guide to works of art in Italy, 
and no less a person than Winckelmann (m 
the preface to his * Geschichte der Kunst ') 
deciaed that, in spite of its deficiencies, it was 
yet the best book to be had upon the subject. 
Richardson was well known among his 
contemporaries for his piety and patriotism, 
and his views on these subjects and others 
connected with literature were familiar to 
the frequenters of such well-known re- 
sorts as Will's, Button's, and Slaughter's. 
Among the favourite topics inflicted on his 
friends by Richardson were the poems of 
Milton; he published, in 1734, ' Explanatory 
Notes and Remarks on " Paradise Lost,"' by 
J. Richardson, father and son, with a me 
of the author, and a portrait of Milton etched 
by Richardson himself. This work excited 
j some derision, but was not by any means 
unworthy of respect. An unfortunate remark 
by Richardson with regard to the assistance 
given to him by his son led to a caricature 
by Hogarth. Richardson also devote much 
of his literary activity to verse, and published 
in 1745 a volume, ' Poems on several occa- 
sions.' In 1776, after the death of both father 
and son, a volume appeared entitled 'Morning 
Thoughts, or Poetical Meditations, Moral, 
Divine, and Miscellaneous, together with 
several Poems on various subjects by the 
late Jonathan Richardson, with Notes by his 
Son, lately deceased.' Of this volume Horace 
Walpole said that it was ' not much to the 
honour of his muse, but exceedingly so to 
that of his pietv and amiable heart.' 

Richardson fiad a valuable collection of 
drawings by the old masters, part of which 
he inherited from his master, Riley. His 
drawings wero sold in 1 747, after his death, 
the sale occupying eighteen days, and realising 
over 2,000/. Many were bought by Hudson, 
his son-in-law, and passed from his collection 
to that of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and are now dispersed overt heprin- 
cipal collections in Europe. The remainder 
of his collection, including hundreds of his 
own drawings, was sold in 1771, after his 
son's death. 

Richardson died suddenly at his house in 
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Queen Square, Bloomsbury, on 28 May 174o. 
He left four daughters, one of whom married 
Thomas Hudson the painter. 

His only son, Jonathax Hichabosox the 
younger (1094-1771), followed his father's 
profession as a portrait-painter, but was too 
near-sighted to meet witli any success. Some 
drawings by him, including portraits of Prior, 
Sir Hans Sloane, and the elder Richardson, 
are in the British Museum. He is best known 
for his association with his father in his lite- 
rary productions. After his death a volume 
was published, entitled * Richardsoniana, or 
Occasional Reflections on the Moral Nature 
of Man, suggested by various Authors, an- 
cient and modem, and exemplified from thebe 
Authors.with several Anecdotes interspersed, 
by the late Jonathan Richardson, jun., Esq.' 
(l77C). He died in Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, on 6 June 1 77 1 , aged 77, and was buried 
near his father in the churchyard of St. George 
the Martyr, Bloomsbury. 

[Wal pole's Anccd. of Pjiiuting, od. Wornum ; 
Leslie Tuylor's Life and Times of .Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists : Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man.; information from F. M. O'Donoghue, 
esq., F.S.A. ; Richardson's own works.] L. C. 

RICHARDSON, JOSEPH 0755-1803), 
author, born at Hexham, Xorthumberland, 
in 1755, was the only child of Joseph Ri- 
chardson, a tradesman in that town. He 
was educated at Haydon Bridge school, and 
admitted sizar at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, ou 4 July 1774. His father's means 
were insufficient for the complete education 
of his son, and the cost of his residence at 
college was borne by a titled lady of North- 
uml>erland who discovered his talents, but 
in 1778 she cut off her contributions. Al- 
though he was readmitted as pensioner on 
25 Sept. 1780, he left the university without 
taking a degree. 

Richardson, although intended for the 
church, adopted the law as his profession, and 
entered himself ou 24 March 1781 as a stu- 
dent at the Middle Temple, where he was 
duly called. He was considered at that 
time * a remarkably fine, showy young man,' 
possessed of an admirable understanding, and 
able to express his opinions in forcible lan- 
guage. In later life he was called, on ac- 
count of his geniality, and in spite of his love 
of disputation, the* well-natured Richardson.' 
On his arrival in London he mainlv devoted 
himself to journalism, and although he ap- 
peared as counsel in a few contested election 
petitions, when he is said to have excelled 
m cross-examination, he soon abandoned the 
legal profe.^^sion. 

Richardson's earliest journalistic engage- 
ment was ou the staff of the then whig 



journal, the ' Morning Post/ and he after^ 
wards became one of its proprietors. While 
connected with this journal he fought a duel 
in Hyde Park with Sir Henry Bate Dudley 

a. V.I, and was wounded in the right arm. 
e also contributed letters, signed 'Eng- 
lishman,' to a paper called ' The Citizen.' As 
a satirist he is chiefly known by his contri- 
butions to the ' Roliiad ' and the * Proba- 
tionary' odes — publications each of which 
passed through twenty-one editions. For 
the former Richardson wrot^ Xos. 4, 10, and 
1 1 in part i. and 3 and 4 in part ii. ; while 
for the latter he wrote Xos. 4 and 19, the 
* Delavaliad,' several other poems, and much 
of the prose. He wrote many other fugitive 
pieces for the whigs, and contributed to the 
'Political MisceUanies' (1790). His best- 
known satire was entitled ' Jekyll, an Ec- 
logue ' [see under Jekyll, Joseph]. He 
published for his party in 1787 an anonymous 
pamphlet, called 'The complete Investigation 
of Mr. Eden's Treaty,' which embodied expert 
commercial statbtics. 

Through the introduction of Richard Wil- 
son, M.P. for Ipswich, an early and intimate 
friend, Richardson became known to the 
Duke of Northumberland, and by his influ- 
ence represented the borough of Newport in 
Cornwall from 1796 until his death. He 
never spoke in the House of Commons, partly 
through diffidence, and partly through anxiety 
lest the Northumbrian burr, which he never 
could shake off, should expose him to ridi- 
cule. For manv years he assisted Sheridan in 
the management of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
ultimately acquired, at the cost of 2,000/., a 
share in the property. The money for this 
purchase was chiefly found by his friends, 
and mainlv bvthe Duke of Northumberland, 
and on Richardson's early death the duke 
cancelled the loan. His animated comedy, 
'The Fugitive,* was brought out at the 
King's Theatre in the Haymarket by the 
Drury Lane Company with much success on 
20 April 1792, and, when printed, passed 
through three editions. The prologue was 
by Richard Tickell [q. v.] and the epilogue 
by Burgoyne. Richardson also wrote the 
prologue to the ' Glorious First of June,' the 
after-piece which was acted at Drury Lane 
on 2 July 1794 for the benefit of the widows 
and children of the men who perished under 
Earl Howe on 1 June in that year. 

Despite failing health, Richardson adhered 
to a parliamentary life. On one occasion he 
remained in the ifouse of Commons until five 
o'clock in the morning to record his vote in 
the small minority with Fox. He then went 
to the Wheat sheaf Inn, near Virginia Water, 
and died on 9 Juno 1803. He was buried in 
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"P g^^tw chuTchvard on 13 June. His death 
wa^ keenly felt by Sheridan, and the story 
told bv Moore {Life ^ Sheridan, ii. 317) that 
Sheridan, through his own negligence, arrived 
too late for the funeral, is contradicted by 
John Taylor. Richardson's wife, Sarah, was 
a relative of Dr. Isaac Watts. She survived 
him, with four daughters. Their necessities 
were in some measure relieved by the publi- 
cation, with a good list of subscribers, of a 
Tolume, edited by Mrs. Richardson, called 
the * Literary Relics of the lat« Joseph Ri- 
chardson ' (1807). This included * The Fu- 
gitive/ a few short poems, and a sketch of 
his life, written by John Taylor. Prefixed 
to it is a portrait, painted by M. A. Shee, and 
engraved by W. J. Newton. The picture 
was also engraved in 1800 by Ridley. Some 
letters by Richardson are in Parr's * Works ' 
(viii. 320-2), and in Moore's 'Sheridan' (ii. 
76-90). 

Mrs. Sarah Richardson, besides preparing 
for the press her liusband's * Relics,' pub- 
lished in 1808 * Original Poems,' for the use 
of young persons on a plan recommended by 
Dr. Watts, and (by subscription), after the 
destruction of Drury Lane Theatre by fire 
had ruined the family, ' Gertrude, a Tragic 
I>rama,' and * Ethelred, a legendary Tragic 
Drama,' in 1809. She died kte in 1823 or 
early in 1824. 

[Life prefixed to Relics, 1807; Eraser Rao*s 
Sheridan, li. 184-6 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
iii. 334; Gent. Mag. 1803 i. 602-3, 1824 i. 186; 
ConrtDey's Pari. Kepresentation of Cornwall, 
p. 885; Genest's English Stage, vii. 65-6; in- 
formation from Mr. K. F. ^cott, St. .John's 
College. Cambridg-;.] W. P. C. 

RICHARDSON, JOSEPH (1814-1862), 
flautist, was bom in London in 1814. He 
studied the flute under Charles Nicholson 
[q. v.], and attended the royal academy of 
music from January 1835 to June 1836, suc- 
ceeding Nicholson as professor of the flute 
at that institution in 1837. He became the 
popular solo flautist of his day. For many 
years he was the chief attraction at Jullien's 
promenade concerts, but, in consequence of 
unfair treatment, he left Jullien and became 
principal flautist, at a small salary, in the 
queen 8 band. He died in London on 22 March 
1862. Richardson practised literally ' all day 
and eveiT day * (Rockstbo), and attained an 
extraordmary neatness and rapidity of exe- 
cution. His tone was, however, hard and 
thin, and he seldom ]played with musical 
feeling. The pieces m which he proved 
most successful were Drouet's * IJule Bri- 
tannia/ Auber s ' Les Montagnards,' liis own 
variations on ' There's nae Luck ' (published 
in 184o, fol.), and the Russian national 



hymn. The last two are still popular with 
flautists. He composed many brilliant and 
difflcult fantasias for the flute, and edited a 
volume of technical studies for the instru- 
ment (London, 1844, fol.) 

[Rockstro's Treatise on the Flute ; Grove's 
Diet, of Musicians ; Brit. Mus. Cat. Music] 

J. C. U. 

RICHARDSON, MOSES AARON 
(1793-1871), antiquary, bom in 1793, was the 
younger son of George Richardson (d. 1806), 
master of Blockett's charity school, New- 
castle. His elder brother was Thomas Miles 
Itichardson [q. v.1, the artist. Richardson s 
father came of a family of small landed pro- 
prietors in North Tyne, but, having oflTended 
his parents by his marriage, had sunk in the 
world. 

Moses Richardson was interested from an 
early age in genealogy and local history. 
In 1818 ne published by subscription * A Col- 
lection of Armorial Bearings, Inscriptions, 
&c., in the Parochial Chapel of St. Andrew, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;* it was illustrate 
with twenty-three plates of arms and a title- 
page, by his brother. This was followed in 
1820 by a larger work, in two volumes, deal- 
ing with the church of St. Nicholas, contain- 
ing fifty engravings from drawings by his 
brother. In 1824 Richardson, in conjunc- 
tion with James Walker, brought out * The 
Armorial Bearings of the several Incor- 
porated Companies of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
with a brief Historical Account of each Com- 
pany ; together with Notices of the Corpus 
Chnsti or Miracle Plays anciently performed 
by the Trading Societies of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.* Meanwhile, IJichardson had begun 
business in a shop at 5 Blackett Street, New- 
castle, OS a bookseller and music and print 
seller. He afterwards removed to 101 Pil- 
grim Street, and finally to 44 Grey Street ; 
and, having added printing to his business, 
published a * Directory of Newcastle and 
Gateshead ' for 1838. In the same vear, when 
the British Association visited Kewcastle, 
Richardson issued * Uichardsoirs Descriptive 
Companion' of the town and neighbourhood, 
with *An Inquire' into the Origin of the 
Primitive Britons.* It was reissued in 1 846. 
In emulation of Svkes's * Local Kecords,' 
issued in 1824 and 1kS3, Kichardson neart 
produced * The Local Historian*!* Table Book 
of Remarkable Occurrences, Historical Facts, 
Legendary and Descriptive Ballads, &c., con- 
nected with the Counties of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Northumberland, and Durham.* It 
appeared in six volumes between 1841 and 
184f), ill udt rated by more than eight hundred 
woodcuts. It showed great industry, but 
failed finunciallv. It was reissued bv Bohn in 
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1846 under the title of < The Borderer's Table 
Book/ Richardson issued in seven annual 
volumes, from 1847 onwards, * lleprints of 
Bare Tracts and Imprints of Ancient Manu- 
scripts chiefly illustrative of the History of 
the Northern Counties/ He had the assist- 
ance of Joseph Hunter and other antiquaries, 
and produced the volumes on fine paper, beau- 
tifuUy printed, with illuminated dedications 
and initials. In 1850 Richardson emigrated 
to Australia, and became a rate-collector at 
Prahran, a suburb of Melbourne. Here, on 
2 Aug. 1871, he died, and was buried in St. 
Kilda*s cemetery. 

He was married, and left a son, George 
Bourchier Richardson (d, 1877), who shared 
his father's tastes; he executed some of the 
woodcuts in the 'Table Book' and the 'Re- 
prints; ' lectured and wrote on local anti- 
quities ; and failing, afler his father's emigra- 
tion, to carry on his business with success, he 
followed him in 1854 to Australia. He act«d 
for some time as librarian of the Melbourne 
Mechanics' Institute, but eventually became 
a journalist and editor of the ' Wallaroo 
Times.' From 1874 he taught drawing and 
watercolour painting at Adelaide, where he 
died on 28 Nov. 1877. 

[Welford's Men of Mark 'twixt Tyne and 
Tweed, iii. 294-8; RichardBon's Works; 
Lowndes's Bibl. Manual, vol. iv.l 

G. Lb G. N. 

RICHARDSON, RICHARD (1663- 
1741), botanist and antiquary, born at North 
Bierley on 6 Sept. 1663 and baptised at 
Bradford on 24 Sept., was the eldest son of 
William Richardson of North Bierley (1629- 
1667), who married at Elland in Halifax on 
2 Aug. 1659 Susannah (d, 1708), daughter 
of Gilbert Savile of Greetland in that parish. 
The father died intestate, with assets not quite 
sufficient for the payment of his debts, but 
Richard, out of the landed estate, provided 
for his sister and younger brother. 

Richard was educated at Bradford school, 
and on 20 June 1681 matriculated from Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. He is said to have 
taken the degree of bachelor of physic at 
Oxford, but this statement appears doubtful. 
On 10 Nov. 1681 he was entered as a student 
at Gray's Inn, and probably divided his time 
for some years between London and the 
university, lie matriculated at J^eyden on 
26 Sept. 1687, and lived for three years in 
the house of Paul Hermann, the eminent 
professor of botany. Boerhaave was among 
his fellow-students. Ilis Latin thesis * I)e 
Febre Tertiana' for a doctor's degree at Ley- 
den on 13 March 1690 was printed, with a 
dedication to Richard Thornton, * ami co et 
consanguineo suo.' When he returned to 



England and settled on his property, he prac- 
tised as M.D., but most of his profisMional 
services were rendered gratuitously. 

With the ample means at his command, 
Richardson travelled much in England, 
Wales, and Scotland in search of rare botani- 
cal specimens, particularly of the crypto- 
gamia class, and liberally patronised less 
wealthy collectors, like Samuel Brewer [q. v.] 
and Thomas Enowlton [a. v.] His garden 
on his estate at North Bierley was well 
stocked with curious plants, l>oth indige- 
nous and exotic, and his was considered the 
best collection in the north of England, if 
not in the whole country. From a seed- 
ling, sent to him by Sir Hans Sloane, he 
planted at Bierley Hall a cedar of Lebanon, 
which is conspicuous in the engravings of 
that place; and he constructed the second 
hothouse that was made in England. He 
also formed a very valuable library of bota- 
nical and historical works, which passed to 
his descendant. Miss Frances Mary Richard- 
son-Currer [q. v.] of Eshton Hall, who inhe- 
rited both the Richardson and Currer estates. 
She owned the two manuscript indexes which 
he drew up, one in 1696 and the other in 1737, 
of the plants in his garden. The earlier was 
read^ for the press. 

Richardson lived in close intimacy with 
Ralph Thoresby, and corresponded with Sir 
Hans Sloane, Dillenius, Gronovius, Petiver, 
and other prominent botanists and anti- 
quaries. The bundles of his correspondence 
which belonged to Miss Currer occupied thir- 
teen folio volumes, and would have filled eight 
; thick octavo volumes of print. Many other 
letters are among the Sloane MSS. at the Bri- 
tish Museum and the documents at the Roval 




Smith's * Selection of the Correspondence of 
Linnaeus and other Naturalista ' (ii. 130-90). 
Dawson Turner edit^ for Miss Currer, in 
1835, a privately prints volume of * Extracts 
from the Literary and Scientific Correspon- 
dence of Richard Richardson, M.D.' He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1712, and contributed to 
the Royal Society's 'Transactions' several 
papers on antiquities in Lancashire and York- 
shire (for the titles see Watt's * Bibliotheca 
Britannica.') Richardson's letter to Heame, 
on some antiquities in Yorkshire (1712), is 
printed in llearne*s edition of Leland's* Itine- 
rary' (ed. 1712, ix. 142-9); he permitted 
Ilearne to print several manuscripts in his 
possession. 

Richardson died at Bierley on 21 April 
1741, and was, as he had directed, bnrietl 
in Cleckheaton chapel in Birstal, which he 
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had rebuilt. A monument with a Latin in- 
scription was erected to his memory. He 
married, at Luddenden chapel in Halifax 
on 9 Feb. 1609-1700, Sarah, only daughter 
and heiress of John . Crossley of Kershaw 
House, Halifax. She died in childbed on 
21 Oct. 1702, and was buried in Bradford 
church on 26 Oct. An infant son did not 
long sunrive (Sir W, Calverley^s Notebook, 
Surtees Soc. Ixxvii. 65, 88). His second 
wife, whom he married at Kildwick in Cra- 
Ten on 27 Dec. 1705, was Dorothy, second 
daughter of Henry Currer. She was bom 
in 1687, died on 6 Jan. 1763, and was buried 
in Cleckheaton chapel. Of her twelve 
children, seven survived. 

Dillenius, in the preface (p. vii) to the 
third edition of Johnllay*s ' Synopsis Metho- 
dica Stirpium Britannicarum,' distinguishes 
Richardson and Sherard as the two men who, 
bv repeated botanical investigations through 
England, had most enlarged the list of 
its plants, and fixed the habitats of speci- 
mens previously unsettled. Dillenius also 
makes grateful mention in his * Historia 
Muscorum' (1741, Pref. p. viii) of Richard- 
son's services in collecting mosses. Linnieus 
called a plant after him. 

A Dortrait of Richardson belonged to 
Miss Uurrer. A print from it, by Basire, is 
in Nichols's ' Illustrations of Literature ' (i. 
226); another print from it, by Graf and 
Soret, is prefixed to his * Correspondence ' 
(1836) ; and a third, bv W. 0. Geller, is in 
Jameses * Bradford ' (p. 388). 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon; Foster*s Gray's Inn 
Riv. p. 331 ; Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. i. 231-52 ; 
PoTtsoej's Botanical Sketches, ii. 185-7 ; James's 
BFsdford, pp. 324-7, 388-93, and Continuation, 
App. pp. i-iv; Whitaker's Craven, ed. 1878, pp. 
121. 122. 2I2-13,withviewofBierley Hall and 
pedigree ; Whitaker's Leeds, pp. 357-8 ; Stewart s 
Cat. of Library at Eshton Hall, pp. 94. 431, 
487.1 W. P. C. 

RICHARDSON. ROBERT (d, 1578), 
prior of St. Mary*s Isle and lord high trea- 
surer of Scotland, was, according to Craw- 
furd (Officers of BtaU, p. 383), descended 
from ' a stock of ancient and opulent bur- 
gesses of Edinburgh,* and was nimself 'a 
person of great wealth and credit.' He 
studied at the university of St. Andrews, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1533. 

The future lord high treasurer was one of 
the auditors of the treasurer's accounts in 1 
1561 and 1552, and he is mentioned in 
1554-5 as connected with the mint (Laing 
in Khox's Works, i. 372, on the authority of 
the ' Treasurer's Accounts'). He is descnbed 
as ' servant of the queen and vicar of Eck- ' 
ford' on 10 Feb. 1555-6, when he received > 
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under the great seal a charter of the lands 
of Nether Gogar, Midlothian (Jieff. Mag, 
%. Scot, 1546-80, No. 1041). On the 
death of the lord high treasurer, Gilbert 
Kennedy, earl of Cassilis, in France on 
14 Nov. 1558, Richardson, then described as 
* burgensis de Edinburgh,' was made general 
of the mint, and, as clerk of the treasurer, 
he officiated as lord high treasurer until he 
was formally appointed to that office on 
5 March 1560-1. On the last day of March 
1558-9 he was made prior of St. Mary's, 
Isle of Trail, near Kirkcudbright, a dignity 
which enabled him to sit as a lord and mem- 
ber of parliament. He first sat as member 
of the privy council on 7 Jan. 1561-2 (Beg, 
P, C, Scotl. i. 195). 

In 1558 the lords of the congregation 
seized from Richardson the mint and the 

Erinting irons with all the ready money he 
ad on hand (Leslie, History of Scotland, 
Bannaty ne Club, p. 275) ; but they afterwards 
defended themselves from t he charge of spolia- 
tion on the ground that they wished to stop 
the corruption of the coinage, and that they 
had paid iiim in coined and uncoined metal 
the value of what they seired (Knox, Works, 
i. 372-3). It was, however, stipulated in the 
agreement made st Leith on 24 July 1559 
that the printers' irons should be returned to 
Richardson (ib, p. 377). Richardson is classed 
by Knox as among those present at the parlia- 
ment convened at Edinburgh in July 1560 
who had * renounced papistrie and openly pro- 
fessed Jesus Christ ' {ib, ii. 88) ; but he took 
no prominent part in the political or religious 
controversies of the time. In January 1 563- 
1564 he was required to do penance before 
the whole congregation in Edinburgh for 
' getting a woman with child,' Knox preach- 
ing the sermon (Randolph to Cecil in Knox's 
Works, y\.b'yi). 

Richardson retained his office of treasurer 
after the marriage of Mary to Damley ; and, 
after the fall of Mary and her imprisonment, 
he adhered to the pcLrty of the lords. He 
was present at the coronation of the young 
king James VI at Stirling on 29 July 1567 
(Reg, P. C. Scot/, i. 537), and at the conven- 
tion at Perth in July 1569 he voted against 
the queen's divorce from Both well (ib, ii. 8). 
In 1567 he is mentioned as archdeacon of 
Teviotdale (Reg, Mag, Sig, Scot, 1546-80, 
No. 1938). He vacated the office of trea- 
surer in li571, being succeeded by William, 
fourth lord Ruthven (Lord IIerbies, Me- 
ttwirs of the Reign of Mary, p. 138). In 
Crawfurd's * Officers of State ' the office is 
stated to have become vacant by the death 
of Richardson in 1571, but Richardson lived 
several years afterwards. It is probable 
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that he was not deprived of the office, but party in a two years' tour throuj^h Europe, 
resigned it from growing infirmities ; for Kgypt, and Palestine. While in Albania 
not only did he retain his seat on the privy they had two interviews with All Pasha at 
council]^ but in May 1572, by precept of Janina. Having visited the Pyramids and 
the lord regent, he received a pension of many places of interest on the banks of the 
500/. This sum was paid to him each Whit- Nile, as far as the second cataract, Richardson 
Sunday and Martinmas until May 1578. As and his friends proceeded to Palestine, reach- 
there is no record of further payment to ing Gaza in April 1818. Richardson claims 
him, it is almost certain that he died between to have been the tirst Christian traveller ad- 
that May and the following November ; and mitted to Solomon's mosque. At Tiberias 
in any case he was dead some time before he and his friends received a "visit from Lady 
August 1579, when 5,000/. was paid to his Hester Lucy Stanhope Tq. v.] 
natural son, Robert Richardson, for the On his return to p]ngland Richardson, who 
'relief of certain his Ilienes [the Kings] hadbecomeL.U.C.P.on 26 June 181 5, settled 
jewels laid in pledge bjr James, Earl of in Rathbone l*lace, London, and obtained an 
Moray,' to the * said umwhile Robert Richard- extensive practice. He died in Gordon Street, 
son and now delivered ' (Note by Laing Gordon Square, on 5 Nov. 1847, and was 
in Knox's Work-M^ vi. 681). If he was mar- buried in Iiighgate cemeteir. 
ried he appears to have been survived by II is * Travels ' were published in two 
no legitimate oifspring. According to Craw- volumes in 1822, with plans and engravings, 
furd, Richardson possessed a * large estate They were unfavourably criticised in the 
in land,' including the baronies of Smeaton * Quarterly Review ' for October 1822, but 
and Valleyfield, which he divided between were acknowledged by other critics to con- 
his two natural sons. Sir James Richardson tain valuable information. Lady Blessington 
of Smeaton and Sir Robert Richardson of lent Bvron the book, and he highly com- 
Pencaitland. According to the * Register of mended it, saying : * The author is just the 
the Great Seal' he had a third natural son, sort of man t should like to have with me 
Stephen. for Greece — clever, both as a man and a 

Another Robert Richardsox (Jl. 1543) physician.' 

in 1530 became a canon of the abbey of [Munk's Coll. of Phys. iii. 134 ; Gent. Mag. 

Cambuskenneth, published in the same year 1847, ii. 666; Lady BlessiDgton's CoDversations 

at Paris a Latin exegesis on the rule of St. with Lord Byron, 1893, pp. 330-1, ». ; AUibone's 

Augustine,becamo a convert to protestantism ^^^^ of Engl. Lit. ii. 1796; Richardson's 

(on which account he fled into England in Travels, 1822.] G. Lb G. N. 

1538), and was, on the recommendation of RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (A. 1646), 

TIenry VIII, employed in 1543 in preaching controversialist, of Northamptonshire birth, 

in Scotland ; but, on the withdrawal of the was probably a soldier and an army preacher 

Srotect ion of the regent Arran, after Cardinal in the early part of the civil wars. In * The 

leaton was set at liberty, he was again Life of Faith ' he speaks of a Mistress Ann 

compelled to seek refuge in England. Wilson as having oft refreshed him in the 

rr» TLT o- o * iK./j o/x T> Ti /-I o .. d^ys o^ liis pilgrimage (The Life of Faith, 
[Reg. Mag. Si?. Scot . 1 6 1 6-80 ; Keg. P. C. Scot- ^ .x jr * Vj^^me aDnarentl v a It^itdinir 
land, vols.i. and ii.: Knox's Works, with Laing's P* *7' V ^^^^' apparently, a leading 
Notes; Calderwood's History of the Church of member of one of the seven baptist churches 
Scotland ; Lord Herries's Memoirs of the Reign of ^^ London. In the three confessions of faith 
Mary (in the Abbotsford Club); Scott's Stagger- P"^ ^^^th by these churches m 1643, 1644, 
ing Stnto of Scottish Statesmen.] T. F. H. and 1646, Richardson's signature stands be- 
side that of John Spilsbury, minister of the 
RICHARDSON, llOBERT (1779-1847), baptist congregation at Wapping, and he 
physician and traveller, born in 1779, was a may have been an elder or Spilsbury's col- 
native of Stirlingshire. After leaving Stirling league there. He ardently supported the 
grammar school he went through the arts action of the army and the government of 
course at Glasgow University. He next pro- Cromwell, to whom he had open access, 
ceeded to EdinlDurgh, where, on 12 Sept. 1807, For a time he had scruples as to the title of 
he graduated M.D. After practising for a * Protector,* and told Cromwell of them to 
time in Dumfriesshire, he became travelling his face {Plain Dcalingj p. 70) ; but, be- 
physician to Charles John Gardiner, second coming convinced, he tried nard to reconcile 
viscount Mount joy, who became first earl of Vavasor Powell [q.v.] and others to the pro- 



Blessington and husband of the famous coun- 
tess. In 1816 he joined Somerset Lowry 
Corry, second earl of Belmore (brother of 



tectorate. He was possibly the Samuel Ri- 
chardson who on 21 July 1653 was appointed 
one of the committee for the hospitals of 



Henry Thomas Lowry Corry [q. v.]), and a { the Savoy and Ely House (Cal. State Papers, 
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Dom. Inteireg. Council Books, I. 70, p. 80 ; 
Hut, MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. i. 386 A; see 
also Middlewx County Records^ iii. 97). His 
works show a remarkable freedom and 
boldness of thought. 

He wrote : 1 . * Newes from Heaven of a 
Treaty of Peace, or a Cordiall for a Fainting 
Heart,' 1643, 16mo. ± ' The Life of Faith, 
in Justification, in Glorification, in Sancti- 
fication, in Infirmities, in Times Past, in all 
Ordinances/ &c., 1043, 16mo. 3. * Some brief 
Considerations on Dr. Featley his Book, in- 
tituled ** The Dipper Dipt," * &c., London, 
February 1645-6. 4. * Fifty Questions pro- 
pounded to the Assembly, to answer by the 
Scriptures whether Corporal Punishment may 
be inflicted upon such as hold different 
Opinions on lieligion/ London, May 1047. 
5. ' Justification by Christ alone a Fountaine 
of Life and Comfort,* Ix>ndon, June 1()47; 
reprinted in W. Cudworth's * Christ alone 
exalted/ London, 1745, 12mo ; in this work 
Uichardson refers to an earlier publication 
by him entitled 'The Saint's Desire/ and 
concluded with separate answers to objec- 
tions of Huet and Dr. Homes to that work ; 
Richardson's tone is strongly Arminian, and 
contradicts the opinion that Richardson was 
a Calvinist ( Tracts <m Liberty of Cotiscicnce, 
p. 238, Ilanserd Knollys Soc). 6. * The Ne- 
cessity of Toleration in Matters of Religion/ 
London, September 1647 ; reprinted by the 
Hanserd Knollys Society in 1846. 7. *An 
Answer to the London Ministers' Letter from 
them to His Excellency and his Counsell of 
War; as also an Answer to John Geree's 
Book, intituled " Miffht overcoming Right/' 
with an Answer to tne Book intituled " The 
Armies' Remembrancer "... also a Discovery 
of that Learning and Ordination these Mini- 
sters have, and the Vanity and Insufficiency 
thereof . . .,' London, January 1649. 8. * The 
Cause of the Poor pleaded,' London, 1053 ; a 
plea for providing the poor with work. 9. *An 
Apology for the present Government and C4o- 
vemour, with an Answer to severall Objec- 
tions against them, and 20 Queries pro- 
pounded for those who are unsatisfied to 
consider. . . .,' London, September, 1054. 
10. * Plain Dealing, or the unvailing of the 
Opposers of the Present Government and Go- 
vernors, in answer of several Things affirmed 
by Mr Vavasor Powell, &c. . . ./ London, 
1650. 11. * A Discourse of the Torments of 
Hell . . . with many infallible l^oofs that 
there is not to be a Punishment aft^r this 
Life for anv to endure that shall not end/ 
1658 and 1660, 12mo; reprinted in 'The 
Phoenix/ ii. 427 ; 4th edit. London, 1764. To 
this last two answers appeared respectively 
by John Brandon [q. v.], in To irOp t6 amvtoVf 



. London, 1678, and by Thomas Lewis [q. v. J, 
in * The Nature of Hell/ London, 1720. 

To Richardson are also coniecturally as- 
cribed * An exact and full Relation of all 

! the Proceedings between the Cavaliers and 
the Northamptonshire Forces at lianburv/ 

! January 1643-4, signed * IL S. ; ' * The King's 
March with the Scots, and a liist of the 3 
Lords, &c. . . . that submit to the Pariiament 
upon the surrenderof Newark,' London, May 
1646; and * Oxford agreed to be surrendered 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax/ London, June 1646. 

[Tracts on Liberty of Conscience (Hunserd 
Knollys Soc.) ; Wilson's Dissenting Churches in 
Ix)ndon. i, 410; Barclay's Inner Life of the Re- 
ligious Societies of the Commouwe:ilth,. p. 148; 
Dexter's Congregationalism, p. 103; Vinton's 
Richardson Memorial; Featley's Dipper Dipt, 
p. 4.] W. A. S. 

RICHARDSON, SAM UEL ( 1 680-1 761 ), 
novelist, was born in 1089 at some place in 
Derbyshire never identified. His father was the 
descendant of a family * of middling note * in 
Surrey, which had so multiplied that his share 
in the inheritance was small. He became 
a joiner and carpenter. He had also some 
knowledge of architecture, and was emploved 
bv the Duke of Monmouth and the first tlarl 
of Shaftesbury. Their favour led to sus- 
picions of his loyalty, and upon the failure 
of Monmouth's reljellion he gave up business 
in London and retired to the countrv'. His 
wife was of a family * not ungenteel/ and it 
would appear that in some way she was 
connected with persons able to be of use to 
her family. 

Samuel, one of nine children, was in- 
tended for the church, but losses of money 
compelled his father to put him to trade 
instead of sending him to the university. 
He is said to have been for a time at Christ's 
Hospital (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. iv. 578). 
His name, however, does not appear in the 
school registers (information from Mr. Lem- 
priere of Christ's Hospital), and, in any 
case, he never acquired more than a smatter- 
ing of learned languages. His early recol- 
lections imply that he lived till the age of 
thirteen in the country. He says that he 
was ' bashful and not forward,' but he gave 
early proofs of his peculiar talent. He cared 
little for boyish games, but used to tell 
stories to amuse his playfellows, one of which 
was a history of a * fine young lady ' who 
preferred a virtuous * servant man ' to a 
* libertine lord.' Before he was eleven he 
also wrote an admonitory letter to a sancti- 
monious widow of near fifty, proving by a 
collection of texts the wicketlness of scandal. 
He became a favourite with young women, 
read to them while they were sewing, and 
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was employed by three of them Independently 
to compose love-letters. 

In 1/06 he was bound apprentice to John 
Wilde, a stationer, and served an exacting 
master faithfully. He managed to employ 
bis brief leisure in reading and in carrying 
on a correspondence with * a gentleman of 
ample fortune/ who, ' had he lived, intended 
high things for me.' These letters were burnt 
at his correspondent*s desire, and it does 
not appear who the gentleman was. After 
serving his time, Richardson worked for some 
years as compositor and corrector of the 
press at a printing office, and in 1719 took 
up his freedom and started in business — 
first in Fleet Street, and soon afterwards in 
Salisbury Court, where he lived for the rest 
of his life. lie is mentioned as of * Salis- 
bury Court' in 1724, when he was one of 
the printers *said to be high-flyers '(Nichols, 
Lit, Anecd. iii. 311). He married Martha, the 
daughter of Allington Wilde of Aldersgat^ 
Street, another * high-flying * printer (whom 
Mrs. Barbauld confuses with his master, 
John Wilde). In 1723 he printed the first 
six numbers of the * True Briton,' a violent 
opposition paper, for the Duke of Wharton, 
and is conjectured to have written the last 
number himself {ib, iv. 680). lie appears, 
however, to have been prudent enough to 
avoid libellous publications, lie had some 
connection with Arthur Onslow [q. v.], who 
in 1728 became speaker, and throujrh On- 
slow's interest he was entrusted with print- 
ing the * Journals' of the House of Com- 
mons. He ultimately printed twenty-six 
volumes, and he mentions that a sum of 
3,000/. was due to him at one time upon this 
account. He also, in 1736-7, printed the 
' Daily Journal,' and in 1738 the * Daily 
Gazetteer.' He had clearlv not allowed his 
high-flying principles to interfere with his 
business. Some noblemen and authors formed 
in 1736 * a society for the encouragement of 
learning,' and appointed him to be one of 
their printers. The society, which was in- 
tended to make authors independent of pub- 
lishers, and was looking out vainly lor a 
man of genius to start their business, soon 
collapsed (ib. ii. 90-5). 

In 1739 two booksellers, Uivington and 
Osborne, proposed to Kichanlson thnt he 
should write a volume of familiar letters as 
patterns for illiterate country writers. He 
remembered, as he says, an anecdote which he 
had hijard from a friend, and made the inci- 
dents a theme for the imaginary- letters. In 
this way* Pamela* was composed b.^tween 
10 Nov. 1739 and 10 .Fan. 1740. A similar 
story by Hughes in the ' Spectator ' ( No. 375) 
has been supp<'>sed to have given the hint. 



It was published by the end of 1740 (Cot' 
refpondencCf i. 63), and made at onoe a sur- 
prising success. It was soon translated into 
French and Dutch, and numerous EngUsb 
correspondents rivalled each other in euK)gy. 
It was recommended from the pulpit ; one 
writer placed it next to the bible, and ladies at 
Ranelagh held it up to their friends to show 
that they were not behindhand in the study. 
A spurious continuation, called * Pamela m 
Hign Life,' was published, and Richardson 
was induced to and two volumes of his own 
of inferior merit. W^arburton wrote to him 
(28 Dec. 1742) conveying praises from Pope 
and himself, and giving hints for future 
applications of the scheme. Richardson's 
correspondence shows that at a later time 
he felt little esteem for either of these 
great authorities. He was exceedingly pro- 
voked when Fielding ridiculed his perfor- 
mance in ' Joseph Andrews,' and ever after- 
wards spoke very bitterly of his rival, even 
to his rival's sisters. The contrast between 
the two men sufficiently explains Richard- 
son s judgment without laying too much 
stress upon the merely personal resentment. 
Goldoni turned the novel into two plays — 
'Pamela Nubile' and 'Pamela Maritata.' 
It was also dramatised by James Dance, 
alias Love [q. v.], in 1742. 

Richardson was beginning his next novel, 
* Clarissa Harlowe,' in 1744 (ib, i. 97, 102). 
It was being read by Gibber in June 1745 
(ib. ii. 127). The first four volumes, with 
a preface by Warburton, appeared in 1747, 
and the last four were published by the end 
of 1748 (ib, iv. 237). It eclipsed * Pamela,' 
and very soon won for him a European 
reputation. In 1753 Richardson says that he 
had received from the famous Haller a trans- 
lation into German, and that a Dutch trans- 
lation by Stinstra was appearing (ib. vi. 244). 
There was a French translation, with omis- 
sions *to suit the delicacy of French taste,' 
by the Abb4 Prevost, and a fuller one after- 
wards by Le Toumeur. It brought Richard- 
son a number of enthusiastic correspondents, 
especially I^ady Bradshaigh,wife of Sir Roger 
Bradshaigh of Haigh, near Wigan. She be- 
gan by anonymous letters of unbounded 
enthusiasm, though professinglittle acquaint- 
ance with literature. When he sent her his 
portrait, she changed her name to Dickenson, 
that she might not be supposed to correspond 
with an author. This was possibly the por- 
trait which was afterwards in possession of 
^ long ' Sir Tuomas Robinson at ttokeby, who 
had a star and a blue riband painted upon it 
and christened it • Sir Robert Walpofe,' to 
fit it for aristocratic company (Soutkeyjt Li/e 
and Correspondence, lii. 347). Lady Brads- 
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haight however, consented to become per- 
sooAlly known to Itichardeon at the beginning 
of 17o0, and afterwards saw him occasionally 
in the little circle where he received the 
worship of numerous, chiefly feminine, ad- 
mirers. With them he elaborately discussed 
the moral and literary problems suj^gested 
by his works, and especially by his final 
performance, * Sir Charles Grandison.* It 
was to be a pendant to the portrait of a good 
woman in * Clarissa,* and he originally in- 
tended to call it * The Good Man. He was 
reading the manuscript and consulting 
various friends about it in 1 751 . It was pub- 
lished in 1753, and, though it has never held 
so high a position as * Clarissa,' was received 
with equal enthusiasm at the time. I lis 
fame had attracted pirates, and the treacher}* 
of some of his workmen enabled Dublin book- 
sellers to obtain and reprint an early, though 
not quite complete, copy. Richardson pub- 
lishra a pamphlet, dated 14 Sept. 175o, com- 
plaining of his wrongs, and appears to have 
oeen greatly vexed by the injury. He was, 
however, prospering in bis business. In 
1754 he was chosen master of the Stationers' 
Company, a position, it is said, * not only 
honourable but lucrative' {Cor respond tnre, 
i. xlvi). In 1755 he pulled down liis house 
at Salisbury Court, lx)ught a row of eight 
houses, upon the site of which he erected a 
new printing office, and made a new dwelling- 
house of what had formerly been his ware- 
house. Ever5'body,he says, was better pleased 
with the new premises than his wife, which, 
as the new dwelling-house was less con- 
venient than the old one, was not surprising. 
The trouble of the arrangement had, he said, 
diverted his mind from anv further literary 
projects (Ut, v. 63, 64). This house was de- 
molished in 1896. In 1700 he bought half 
the patent of ' law-printer to his majesty,' 
and carried on the business in partner- 
ship with Miss Catherine Lintot. He had 
taken into partnership a nephew, who suc- 
ceeded to the business, lie had become 
nervous and hypochondriacal. 1 1 e was rarely 
seen by his workmen in later years, and com- 
municated with them by written notes, a cir- 
cumstance perhaps explained by the deafness 
of his foreman. lie died of apoplexy on 4 July 
1761, and was buried by the side of his fir^t 
wife in St. Bride's Church. 

Richardson's first wife died on 25 Jan. 
1730-1. All their children (five sons and a 
daughter) died in childhood^two boys in 
1730. By his second wife, Elixabeth, sister 
of James Leake, a bookseller at Bath, he hud 
a son, who died young, and five daughters. 
Four daughters survived him — Mary, married 
in 1757 to Philip Ditcher, a Bath surgeon; 



she died a widow in 1783 ; Martha, married 
in 1762 to Edward Bridgen ; Anne, who died 
unmarried on 27 Dec. 1803 ; and Sarah, who 
married a surgeon named Crowther. The 
second Mrs. Uichardson died on 3 Nov. 1773, 
aged 77, and was buried with her husband. 

Richardson had a country house at North 
End, Hammersmith, now occupied by Sir 
Edward Bume-Jones. In this most of his 
novels were composed. He generally spent 
his Saturdays and Sundays there (ib. vi. 21). 
A picture of the house forms the fronti- 
spiece to the fourth volume of his • Corre- 
spondence,' and a picture of the * grotto ' in 
tue gardens, with Richardson nmding the 
manuscript of * Sir Charles Grandison ' to 
his friends in 1751, forms the frontispiece 
to the second volume. In 1754 he moved 
to Parson's Green, Fulham {ib, iii. 99), where 
he generally had some friends to stay with 
him. The little circle of admirers never 
failed him, and he seems to have deserved 
their affection. 

Richardson was a Xy\te of the virtuous 
apprentice — industrious, regular, and honest, 
lie was a good master, and used to hide 
a half-crown among the types in the office 
so that the earliest riser might find it. 
Though cautious, and even fidgety, alx)ut 
business, he was exceedingly liberal in his 
dealings. He was generous to poor authors; 
he helped Ltetitia Pilkington iq. v.] in her 
distresses ; forgave a debt toWilliam Webster 
[q. v.], who calls him ' the most amiable man 
in the world ' (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. v. l6o). 
Johnson, when under arrest for debt in 1756, 
applied to him with a confidence in his kind- 
ness justified by the result (see anecdotes in 
BiRKBECK Hill's ^o«iF^//,i. 30.3 w.) Richard- 
son appears to have made Johnson's ac((uaint- 
ance through the *Rambler' (1750), to which 
he contributed No. 97. Johnson prefactKl the 
paper with a note to the effect that the author 
was one who * taught the passions to move at 
the command of virtue,' and, though not blind 
to Richardson's foibles,always extolled him as 
far superior to Fielding. Aaron Hill ^q. v.] 
and Thomas Edwards [(j. v.]^, who died in his 
house, and Young of the * \ight Thoughts' 
were among the authors with whom he ex- 
changed compliments, and who found in him 
both a friend and a publisher. He appears 
to have bt'fn rt»8jH'cted by his fellow- 
tradesmen, usjH»cially Cave, who exchanged 
versjes with him (given in Nichols's Lit. 
Anet'd. u. 7')) on occasion of a dinner of 
printers. Richardson, however, was unfit 
for the coarse festivities of th« time, and 
was prol>ably regarded as a milksop, fitter 
for the society of admiring ladies. He refers 
constantly to his ner\'Ous complaints, which 
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grew upon him, and describes his own ap- 
pearance minutely in a letter to Lady Brads- 
naigh (Correspondence , iv. 290). He was 
about 5 ft. 5 in. in height, plump, and fresh- 
coloured ; he carried a cane to support him 
in 'sudden tremors;* stole quietly along, 
lifting * a grey eye too often overclouded by 
mistinesses from the head* to observe all the 
ladies whom he passed, looking first humbly 
at their feet, and then taking a rapid but 
observing glance at their whole persons. A 
portrait, by Joseph Highmore [q. v.] (with a 
companion portrait of Mrs. llichardson), is 
in the Stationers' Hull. An engraving from 
this forms the frontispiece to the first volume 
of the * Correspondence.' Two others by 
Highmore are in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. A portrait, by Mason Chamberlin 
[q. v.], * in possession of the Earl of Onslow,' 
was engraved by Scriven in 1811. 

Richardson's vanity, stimulated by the 
little coterie in which he lived, was an 
appeal for tenderness as much as an exces- 
sive estimate of his own merits. He fully 
accepted tlie narrow moral standard of his 
surroundings, and his dislike of Fielding and 
Sterne shows his natural prejudices. His 
novels represented the didacticism of his time, 
and are edifying tracts developed into peat 
romances. They owe their power paffiy to 
the extreme earnestness with which they are 
written. His correspondents discuss his 
persons as if they were real, and beg him to 
save Lovelace's soul (Corresp. iv. 195). 
Richardson takes the same tone. He wrote, 
as he tells us (ib. v. 258, vi. 11G\ * without 
a plan,' and seems rather to watch the inci- 
dents than to create them. lie spared no 
Eains to give them reality, and applied to 
is friends to help him in details with which 
he was not familiar. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu could not hel]) weeping over 
Clarispa * like a milkmaid,' but declares 
that Richardson knew nothing of the 
manners of good society {Letters, 1 March 
and 20 Oct. 1752), and was no doubt a good 
ludge upon that point. Chesterfield, who, 
however, njcognises his truth to nature, 
and Horace Wali)ole make similar criti- 
cisms (Walpole, Correspondence, ed. Cun- 
ningham, iv. 305 n.) The minute realism of 
his stories convinced most readers of tlieir 
truthfulness. But his influence was no 
doubt due chiefly to his sentimentalism. 
Lady Bradsliaigh begs him in 1749 to tell her 
th« meaning of this new word * sentimental,* 
which has come into vog;ue for * everything 
that is clever and agreeable' {Corresp. iv. 
283), Richardson's works answer her 
inquiry, and, though polite circles were 
offended by his slovenly style and loose 



morality, the real pathos attracted the world 
at large. He was admired in (Germany, 
whence Klopstock's first wife wrote him 
some charming letters, and the Moravians 
invited him to visit them. A Dutch mini- 
ster declared that parts of * Clarissa,' if found 
in the Bible, would be ' pointed out as mani- 
fest proofs of divine inspiration ' {Corresp, v. 
242). His success was most remarkable in 
France, where Diderot wrote of him with 
enthusiasm (see remarks in Moblei's Dideroty 
ii. 44-9 ; cf. Textb, Rousseau et le Cosmopo* 
litisme LittSraire au .rrm* Steele, chap. v. 
1895), and Rousseau made him a model 
for the * Nouvelle H6lo'ise.' In his letter to 
D'Alembert, Rousseau says that there is in no 
language a romance equal to or approaching 
* Clarissa.' Richardson, it is said (Xichols, 
Anecd, iv. 198), annotated his disciple's 
performance in a way which showed * dis- 
gust.' In England, Richardson's tediousness 
was felt from the first. * You would hang 
yourself from impatience,' as Johnson said 
to Boswell (6 April 1772), if you read him 
for the story. The impatience, in spite of 
warm eulogies by orthodox critics, has pro- 
bably grown stronger. His last enthusiastic 
reader was Macaulay, who told Charles 
Greville (Queen Victoria, ii. 70) that he 
could almost restore 'Clarissa' if it were 
lost. The story of his success in infecting 
his friends in India with his enthusiasm is 
told in Thackeray's 'Roundabout Papers' 
{Xil nisi bonmn), and confirmed in Sir G. 
Trevel van's * Life.' Probablv Indian societv 
was then rather at a loss for light literature. 
The dates of publication of Richardson's 
three novels have been given above. The 
British Museum contains French transla- 
tions of 'Pamela,' dated 1741 (first two 
volumes) and 1742; of 'Clarissa Ilarlowe/ 
1785, and, by Jules Janin, 1846 : of ' Grandi- 
son,' 1784 ; Italian translations of * Clarissa,* 
1783, and of 'Grandison,' 1784-9; and a 
Spanish translation of ' Grandison,' 1798. 
Abridgments of ' Clarissa ' by E. S. Dallas 
and one by Mrs. Ward were published in 
1868; and an abridgment of * Grandison ' 
by M. Howell in 1873. An edition of the 
novels by Mang^in, in nineteen volumes, 
crown 8vo, appeared in 1811. 'Clarissa* 
and * Grandison ' are in the ' British Nove- 
lists ' (1820), vols. i. to XV. ; the three novels 
are in Ballantyne's * Novelists Libraiy ' 
(1824), vols. vi. to viii. ; and an edition of the 
three in twelve volumes, published bv So- 
theran, appeared in 1883. A * Collection of 
the Moral and Instructive Sentiments,' &c., 
in the three volumes, was published in 1755. 
Richardson published editions of De Foe*8 
' Tour through Great Britain ' in 1742 and 
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lateryean with additions ; and in 1740 edited 
Sir lliomas Roe's ' Negotiations in his Em- 
bassy to the Ottoman Porte.* His * Corre- 
spondence/ selected from the ' Original 
Manuscripts bequeathed to his family, was 
edited by Anna Letitia Barbauld in 1804 
(London, 6 vols. 8vo). 

[The chief authority for Richardson's life is 
the biographical account by Mrs. Barbauld pre- 
fixed to his CorrespoDdence, 1804. Most of the 
letterif, from which the correspondence is ex- 
tracted, are now in the Forster Library at South 
Kensington. The collection includes many un- 
published letters, copies of poems» &c., but does 
not contain all the letters used by Mrs. Barbauld. 
There is also a life in Nichols's Lit. Anocd. iv. 
57^98, and many references in other volumes, 
see index. In * Notes and Queries,' 5th ser. viii. 
107. are extr'«cts from a copy of * Clarissn,' «n- 
notAted by Richardson and Lady Bracl.«haigh ; 
and in 4th ser. i. 885, iii. 375, some unpublished 
letters of Richardson.] L. S. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (d. 1805), 
stenographer, was educated at the King's 
School, Chester, from 1736 to 1739. He 
afterwards kept an 'academy' in Foregate 
Street, Chester, and was also the pastor of a 
small church of particular baptists in that 
city. He had considerable shrewdness, and 
read widely in later life. He died at his 
house ii)r Pepper Street, Chester, on 21 March 
1806. 

He was the author of an ingenious treatise 
entitled * A New System of Short-hand, by 
which more may be written in one hour than 
in an hour and a half by any other system 
hitherto published, which is here fully demon- 
strated by a fair comparison with one of the 
best systems extant FDr. Mayor's], with a 
short and easy method by which any person 
may determine, eyen before he learns this 
system, whether it will enable him to follow 
a speaker,' Liverpool, 1800, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
Liverpool, 1802 ; 4th edit. London, 1810, 8vo; 
5th euit. about 1820. This system was based 
on * new-inyented lines ' — yiz. three horizontal 
and two perpendicular — intended, among 
other things, to express the first letter of' 
even' word. The use of the lines necessi- 
tated the preparation of a specially ruled 
paper, and the writing occupied a wide field. 
On this account the system gradually passed 
out of notice. A work entitled ' Richard- 
son's Shorthand Improved,' by William Hen- 
shaw, appeared at London in 1831, and 
Thomas Roberts published at Denbigh in 
1839 ' Stenographia, neu Law Fer, yn ol 
trefn Mr. Samuel Richardson,' &c., wherein 
the system is skilfully fitted to the ortho- 
g^phy of the Welsh language. A modifica- 
tion of the system, adapted to Lewis's alpha- 



bet, was published by E. Hinton of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1826, and the scheme of 
lines and positions for denoting the initial 
letter of each word was also followed by 
Laming Warren Tears in his * One Step Fur- 
ther to Stenography,' 1834, and his * Short 
Short Hand,' 1852. 

[Faulniann's Historisohe Grammatik der Ste- 
nographic, pp. 176-80; Gent. Mag. 1805,i. 487 ; 
Gibson's Bibliography of Shorthand; Levy's Hist, 
of Shorthand, p. 131 ; Lewis's Hist. Account of 
Shorthand, p. 174 ; Shorthand, a Scientific Mag. 
ii. 12-17; Zeibig's Geschichte dor Geschwind- 
schroibkunst, p. 210.] T. C. 

RICHARDSON, Sir THOMAS (1569- 
1635), judge, son of William Richardson 
and Agnes, his wife, was born at Hard wick, 
Norfolk, where he was baptised on 3 Julv 
1569. On 5 March 1586-7 he was admitted 
a student at Lincoln's Inn, where he was 
called to thfi bar on 28 Jan. 1594-5. In 
1605 he was deputy steward to the dean and 
chapter of Norwich ; afterwards he was re- 
coraer, successively, of Bury St. Edmunds 
and Norwich. He was Lent reader at Lin- 
coln's Inn in 1614, and on 13 Oct. of the 
same year was called to the degree of ser- 
jeaat-at-law ; about the same time he was 
ma&'chancellor to the queen. 

Oh the meeting of parliament on 30 Jan. 
1620-1, Ivichardson was chosen speaker of 
the House of Commons, in which he sat for 
St. Albans. The excuses which he made 
before accepting this oHice appear to have 
been more than formal, for an eye-witness 
reports that he *wept downright.' On 
25 March 1021 he was knighted at White- 
hall on conveying to the king the congratu- 
lations of the commons upon the recent cen- 
sure of Sir Giles Mompesson ^q. v.] In the 
chair he proved a veritable King Log, and 
the house had the good sense not to re-elect 
him. His terra of oUice was marked by the 
degradation of Bacon. On 20 Feb. 1624-6 
he was made king's seijiiant ; and on 28 Nov. 
1626 he succeeded Sir Henry Hobart as lord 
chief justice of the common pleas, after a 
vacancy of nearly a year. His advancement 
was said to have cost him 17,000/. and his 
second marriage (see infra). His opinion, 
which had the concurrence of his colleagues, 
13 Nov. 1628, that the proposed use of 
the rack to elicit confession from the Duke 
of Buckingham's murderer, Felton, was ille- 
gal, marks an epoch in the history of our 
criminal jurisprudence. In the following 
December he presided at the trial of three 
of the Jesuits arrested in Clerkenwell, and 
secured the acquittal of two of them by re- 
quiring proof, which was not forthcoming, 
of their orders. 
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In the same year he took part in the care- 
ful review of the law of constructive trea- 
son occasioned by the case of Hugh Pine, 
charged with that crime for words spoken 
derogatory to the king's majesty, the result 
of which was to limit the onence to cases of 
imagining the king's death. He also con- 
curred in the guarded and somewhat evasive 
opinion on the extent of privilege of parlia- 
ment which the king elicited from the jud^s 
on occasion of the turbulent scenes which 
preceded the dissolution of 4 March 1628-9. 
fey his judgment, imposing a fine of 500/. 
without imprisonment, in the case of Richard 
Chambers [q.v.], he went as far as he reason- 
ably could in the direction of leniency ; and 
his concurrence in the barbarous sentences 
passed upon Alexander Leigh ton (1568- 
1649) fq. v.] and William Prynne [q. v.] was 
probably dictated by timidity, and contrasts 
strongly with the tenderness which he ex- 
hibited towards the iconoclastic bencher of 
Lincoln's Inn, Henry Sherfield [q. v.] 

Richardson was advanced to the chief- 
justiceship of the king*s bench on 24 Oct. 
1631, and rode the western circuit. Though 
no puritan, he made, at the instance of the 
Somerset magistrates in Lent 1632, an order 
suppressing the * wakes ' or Sunday revels, 
which were a fertile source of crime in the 
county, and directed it to be read in church. 
This brought him into collision with Laud, 
who sent for him and told him it was the 
king*s pleasure he should rescind the order. 
This monition he ignored until it was re- 
peated by the king himself. He then, at the 
ensuing summer assizes (1633), laid the 
matter fairly before the justices and grand 
iury, professing his inability to comply with 
the royal mandate on the ground that the 
order had been made by the joint consent of 
the whole bench, and was in fact a mere con- 
firmation and enlargement of similar orders 
made in the county since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, all which he substantiated from 
the county records. This caused him to be 
cited before the council, reprimanded, and 
transferred to the Essex circuit. * I am 
like,' he muttered as he left the council 
board, * to be choked with the archbishop's 
lawn sleeves.' He died at his house in 
Chancery Lane on 4 Feb. 1634-5. His re- 
mains were interred in the north aisle of the 
choir, Westminster Abbey, beneath a marble 
monument. There is a bust by Le Sueur. 

Richardson was a capable lawyer and a 
weak man, much addicted to flouts and jeers. 
* Let him have the " Book of Martyrs," ' he 
said, when the question whether Prynne 
should be allowed the use of books was be- 
fore the court ; ' for the puritans do account 



him a martyr.' He could also make a caustic 
jest at his own expense. ' You see now/ he 
dryly remarked, when by stooping low he 
had just avoided a missile aimed at him by 
a condemned felon, ' if I had been an up- 
right judge 1 had been slain.' He was not 
without some tincture of polite learning, 
which caused John Taylor [q. v.], the water 
poet, to dedicate to him one of the impres- 
sions of his * Superbias Flagellum ' (1621). 

Richardson married twice. His first wife, 
Ursula, third daughter of John Southwell 
of Barham Hall, Suflfolk, was buried at St. 
Andrew's, Holbom, on 13 June 1624. His 
second wife, married at St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, Middlesex, on 14 Dec. 1626, was the 
first Duke of Buckingham's maternal second 
cousin once removed, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Beaumont of Stoughton, Leices- 
tershire, and relict of Sir John Ashbumham. 
Bv his first wife he had issue twelve children, 
of whom four daughters and one son, Thomas, 
survived him. By his second wife he had no 
issue. She was created on 28 Feb. 1628-9 
Baroness of Cramond in the peerage of Scot- 
land, for life, with remainder to her stepson, 
Sir Thomas Richardson, K.B., who dying in 
her lifetime on 12 March 1644-5, his son 
Thomas succeeded to the peerage on her death 
in April 1651. The title became extinct by 
the death, without issue, of William, the 
fourth lord, in 1735. 

[Blomefield's Norfolk, ed. 1805 ii. 449, iii. 
360, ix. 40, X. 37 ; Chester's Westm. Abbey Reg. 
p. 131 ; Lincoln's Inn Reg.; Collins's Peerage, 
0(1. Brj'dges, iv. 2.')3, vi. 623 n. ; Douglas's Peer- 
age of Scotland, i. 363 ; Dugdale's Orig. p. 255; 
Ghron. Ser. pp. 103-6; Pari. Hist. i. 1181 et 
seq. ; Nichols's Progr. James I, iii. 651. 660; 
Commons* Journ. i. 507 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1619-35 ; Lords' Journ. iii. 166; Camden 
Misc. ii. (Disc. Jes. Coll.) 12 ; Walter Yooge's 
Diary (Camden. Soc), p. 97; Rushworth's Hist. 
Coll. i. 662 ; Cobbett's State Trials, iii. 235 et 
seq., 259 et seq., 371, 519 etseq. ; Whitelocke's 
Mem. p. 17 ; Ltud's Works (Libr. Anglo-Cath. 
Theol.), vol. vi. pt. i. p. 319 ; Prynne's Cantep- 
burie's Doom, pp. 128-48; Heylyn's Cyprianus 
Anglicus, 1668, pp. 256 et seq.; Sir John Bram- 
ston'a Autobiography (Camden ^^oc.), p. 61 ; Met- 
calfe's Book of Knights ; Anecdotes and Tradi- 
tions (Camden Soc.) ; Harl. MS. 6395, § 394 ; 
Smith's Obituary (Camden Soc.) ; Corser's Collect. 
Anglo-Poet. pt. x. p. 288 ; Gardiner's Hibt. EngL 
vol. vii. ; Stanley's Hist. Mem. Westm. Abbey; 
Notes and Queries, Ist ser. i. 99 ; Visitation of 
Leicestershire (Harl. Soc), p. 170 ; Collins's 
Baronetage, 1741, vol. iii, * Beaumont of 
Stoughton Grange.'] J. M. R, 

RICHARDSON, THOMAS(1771-1853), 
quaker and financier, son of Robert Richard- 
son, formerly of Hull, and of Caroline Garth, 
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was bom at Darlington on 16 Sept. 1771. 
He was second cousin of George Richardson 
[a. T.] After a scanty education at home, 
Tnomas was apprenticed to a grocer in Sun- 
derUnd. His cousin, Edward Pease [q.v.], 
gave him money for a passage to London and 
an introduction to Messrs. Smith, Wright, 
& Gray, the quaker bankers of Lombard 
Street, who engaged him as messenger at a 
salary of 40/. a year. He rose to be clerk and 
confidential manager. In 1806, with his 
friend John Overend, a Yorkshireman, and 
also a bank clerk, he started bill-broking in 
a small upstairs room in Finch Lane, Corn- 
hill. Their system of charging commission 
to the borrower only was original. They were 
soon joined by Samuel Gumey [q. v.], moved 
to Lombard Street (part of the premises 
now occupied by Glyn, Mills, & Curriers 
bank), ana rose rapidly to financial power 
and pre-eminence. In 1810 Richardson twice 
gave evidence before the bullion committee 
of the House of Commons. He retired from 
business in 1830. The firm, after being 
converted into a limited liability company 
(Overend, Gumey, & Co.), suddenly stopped 
parent on * Black Friday,* 1866, spreadmg 
rum far and wide. The directors were tried 
for conspiracy and fraud, but were acquitted. 

Itichardson built himself a handsome house 
at Stamford Hill, and another at Great 
Ayton, Yorkshire, where he interested him- 
self in establishing an agricultural school for 
the north of England, to be managed by 
Friends. To this he contributed about 
11,000/. He owned a third house at Allonby, 
Cumberland, and he was a ^nerous bene- 
factor to the neighbouring Friends* school at 
Wigton. The railway enterprises of George 
Stephenson ^q. v.] and the Peases received 
his substantial support, and he was one ot 
the six who purchased the estate which de- 
veloped into the town of Middlesborough. 

Richardson died at Kedcar on 25 April 
185o, leaving by his will money for educa- 
tional purposes in the Society of Friends. 
He married Martha Beeby of Allonby, but 
left no children. An engraved portrait, with 
the title * A Friend in Lombard Street,' is 
at Devonshire House. 

[Biographical notice in the Friends' Quarterly 
Examiner for October 1891 , by his great-nephew, 
J. G. Baker, F.R.S. ; Biogr. Cut. of Portraits at 
Devonshire House, p. 566 ; Records of a Quaker 
Family, by Mrs. Ogden Boyce, 1889 ; Reports of 
the Commons, crii. 122. 147.] C. F. S. 

RICHARDSON, THOMAS (1816- 
1867), industrial chemist, bom on 8 Oct. 
1816 at Newcastle-on-Tyne, was educated 
in that town and at Glasgow, whither he 
went at an early age to study chemistry 



under Dr. Thomas Thomson (1778-1862) 
[q.v.] ; he then proceeded to Giessen, where, 
under the guidance of Justus von Liebig, he 
carried out researches on the comj^ition of 
coal and the use of lead chromate m organic 
analysis {Philosophical Magazine^ ziii. 121, 
1838, XV. 23, 1839), and graduated Ph.D. 
He afterwards went to Paris with Thom- 
son, and completed his studies imder J. 
Pelouze, with whom he published, in 1838, 
a research on the action of water on cyanogen 
and the consequent formation of azulmic 
acid (Comptes Itendusy vi. 187). On his re- 
turn to Newcastle he devoted himself almost 
entirely to manufacturing chemistry, taking 
out a number of patents for various pro- 
cesses. In ] 840 he began, at Blaydon, near 
Newcastle, to remove the impurities, con- 
sisting chiefly of antimony, from * hard ' lead, 
and thus to convert it into * soft ' lead, by 
means of a current of air driven over the 
molten metal ; the impurities were oxidised, 
floated to the surface, and were then skimmed 
oft'. Practical improvements introduced into 
the process by George Burnett soon after led 
to the annual importation of several thousand 
tons of Spanish hard lead into theTyne dis- 
trict, where it was purified. John Percy 
(1817-1889) [q.v.l (who appears to have had 
an animus against Richardson) quotes a letter 
from James Leathart declaring that Uichard- 
son was not the inventor of this process, and 
states that a patent for it was granted to 
Walter Hall in 1814. 

In 1844 Kichardson began at Blaydon the 
manufacture of superphosphates, as suggested 
by Ijiebig, and commenced, in 1842 in the 
south of England, by Mr. (now Sir) John 
Lawes. In 1847, together with Edmund 
Ronalds [q. v.], he began to translate Knapp*s 
' Technological Chemistry,* which was pub- 
lished between 1848 and 1851. A second 
edition, in five parts, published in 18/>5, was 
rewritten so as to form a new work. Henry 
Watts (1815-1884) [q.v.] replaced Ronalds 
as Richardson's collaborator lor the last three 
of the five parts ; and the book, which was 
recognised as a standard work, has been in- 
corporated by Charles Edward Groves and 
William Thorp in their * Chemical Techno- 

In 1848 Richardson patented a method for 
condensing Mead-fume' by means of steam, 
originallv suggested by Bishop Richard Wat- 
son (173^-18 16) [q. v.] (Percy, Metallurgy 
of Leadj p. 446). In the winter session of 
1848 Ricnardson became lecturer on che- 
mistry in the Newcastle school of medicine 
and surgery. After the temporary disrup- 
tion of the school in 1851, he joined the 
school continued by the nuijority of the lee- 
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turers; which became connected in the same 
year with the university of Durham. 

In June 1856 Kichardson was made lec- 
turer on chemistry in the university of Dur- 
ham, and the degree of M.A. was conferred on 
him by that university. In 1856, together 
with Thomas J. Taylor, he began to collect 
information on the history of the chemical in- 
dustries of the Tyne district, He was helped 
later by J. C. Stevenson, 11. C. Clapham, and 
by Thomas Sopwith, F.K.S. [q. v.], and pub- 
lished in collaboration two interesting reports 
on the subject in the * Report of the British 
Association * for 1863 (pp. 701, 715). These 
were incorporated in a book on * The Industrial 
Resources of . . . the Tyne, Wear, and Tees,' 
edited by himself, William G. (now Lord) 
Armstrong, [Sir] Isaac Lowthian Bell, and 
John Taylor ; two editions appeared in 1804. 

He published, together with Armstrong 
and James Longridge, three important re- 
ports (dated 25 Aug. 1857 and 16 Jan. 1858) 
on the use of the * oteam Coals of the Hart- 
ley District of Northumberland in Steam- 
Boilers,' addressed to the Steam Collieries 
Association of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The re- 
ports contain a record of a lar^e and care- 
fully conducted series of experiments ; the 
conclusions were opposed to those of Sir 
Henry Thomas de la Beche [q.v.] and Dr. 
Lyon (now Lord) Play fair, on whose recom- 
mendation Welsh steam coal had been exclu- 
sively adopted by the navy. Kichardson's 
reports were republished in 1859, together 
with T. W^ Miller and li. Taplin's * Keport 
... on Hartley Coal.* About 1866 Richard- 
son carried out, with Mr. Lavington E. 
Fletcher at Kirklees, near Wigaii, a similar 
series of experiments, which were published 
in 1867 as * Experiments . . . ton] the 
Steam Coals of Lancashire and Cheshire.' 
Richardson became an associate of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers on 3 May 1864, 
was elected F.R.S. on 7 June 1860, and fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
the same year. He was also a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. He died of apo- 
plexy at Wigan on 10 July 1867. 

Richardson published tifteen independent 
papers and six in collaboration with E. J. J. 
Browell (a fellow lecturer at the Newcastle 
school of medicine, and partner), John Lee, 
J. Pelouze, T. Sopwith, and Robert Dundas 
Thomson [q.v.], on various chemical q uestions. 

[RichardBon's own papers ; Obituary in the 
Proc. of the Rojal Society of Edinburgh, 1869, 
vi. 198 ; Embleton's History of the Medical 
School at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, p. 91 ; English 
Cyclopaedia, Suppl. ; Royal Soc. Catalogue ; List 
of Members of the Royal Society, 1867 ; Percy's 
Metallurgy of Lead, passim.] P. J. H. 



RICHARDSON, THOMAS MILES 
(1784-1848), landscape-painter, waa bom at 
Newcastle on 15 May 1784. His father, 
G^i^ Richardson {d, 1806), who came of an 
old Tynedale family, was the master of St. 
Andrew^s grammar school, Newcastle. Moses 
Aaron Richardson [q.v.] was a younger 
brother. Richardson was at first appren- 
ticed to an engraver and afterwards to a 
cabinet-maker, whom he left to set up in 
business for himself. After five years' ex- 
perience of cabinet-making, he turned teacher, 
and from 1806 to 1813 filled the post which 
his father had held at the grammar school. 
Then he decided to adopt an artistic career, 
and soon acquired some distinction as a 
painter of landscape. He worked chiefly in 
watercolour, and found most of his subjects 
in the scenery of the Borders and the itigh- 
lands, though in later life he went as far 
afield as Italy and Switzerland. His first 
picture of importance was a * View of New- 
castle from (jrateshead Fell,' which was pur- 
chased by the corporation of his native town. 
In 1816 he began to illustrate with aqua- 
tints his brother's * Collection of Armorial 
Bearings ... in the Chapel of St. Andrew, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,* which was published 
in 1818, and followed in 1820 by a larger 
work dealing with the church of St. Nicholas, 
and also illustrated by Richardson. In 
1833 and 1834 he was engaged upon a work 
on the ' Castles of the English and Scottish 
Borders,* which he illustrated with mezzo- 
tints. Neither of these publications was 
finished. Richardson became well known 
as a contributor to the London exhibitions 
from 1818, when he sent his first picture to 
the Roval Academy, and was elected a mem- 
ber of tlie New Watercolour Societv, now the 
Royal Institute. His work is represented 
in the public galleries at South Kensington, 
at Dublin, and at Liverpool. He died at 
Newcastle on 7 March 1848, leaving a widow 
and a large family, one of whom, Thomas 
Miles, has followed the father's profession. 

[Bryan's Diet, of Painters and Engravers ; 
Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the English 
School; Graves's Diet, of Artists.] E. G. H. 

RICHARDSON, VAUGHAN (1670 ?- 
1729), organist and composer, was present » 
when a child of the Chapel Royal, at the 
coronation at Westminster of James II and 
Queen Mar}' on 23 April 1685. In June 
1693 he was appointed organist of "Win- 
chester Cathedral. He composed in 1697 
' An Entertainment of New Musick on the 
Peace of Ryswick.* Owing perhaps to his 
enthusiasm, a series of musical celebrations 
of St. Cecilia's day was held annually at 
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Winchester, the festival for 1708 heing an- 
nounced to take place on 22 Nov. at the 
Bishop of Winchester's palace ' called Wool- 
sey, near Winchester, where (in honour of 
St. Cecilia) will be performed a new set of 
vocal and instrumental musick composed by 
Mr. Vaughan Richardson, organist of the 
cathedral ' (Husk). He had alreiady published 
in his ' Collection of New Songs,' 1701, music 
for the ode * Ye tuneful and harmonious choir,' 
but he is better remembered as the composer 
of a * Service in C (Tudwat, MS, Collection, 
voL vi.), and some fine anthems, ' O Ix)rd 
God of my salvation ' (i^. vol. v.) and * O how 
amiable,' published in the first volume of 
Page's * E^rmonia Sacra ' and other collec- 
tions. 

Richardson died, aged about r)9, before 
26 June 1729, at Winchester. A daughter 
survived him. 

[Hawkins's History, pp. 764, 771; Sandford^s 
CoroDMtioD, p. 69 ; Husk s Celebrations, pp. 02, 
93; Groves Diet. iii. 127, ir. 772; P. C. C. 
Admon. Grants, 1729.] L. M. M. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM (1698- 
1775), antiquary, bom at Wilshamstead, on 
23 July 1698, was son of Samuel Richardson, 
vicar of Wilshamstead, near Bedford, by bis 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Bentham, 
rector of Knebworth and Paul's Walden, 
both in Hertfordshire. His father's brother, 
John Richardson (1647-1725?), fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, from 1674 
until 1685, and rector of North Lufienham, 
Rutland, from 1685 until his ejection as a 
non-juror in 1690, wrote an able * Vindication 
of the Canon of the New Testament against 
Toland' (London. 1700, 8vo; 3rd edit. 1719), 
and * Thirty-nine Pwelectiones ' delivered in 
Emmanuel College Chapel, which his nephew, 
William the antiquary, edited in 1726(i^^/i- 
^tiary, July 1875, p. 47 ; Kettle well, Works, 
App. p. xi ; Add. MS. 5851). 

William was educated at Oakham and 
Westminster, and admitted on 19 March 
1715-16 as a pensioner at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he was elected scholar. In 
1720 he was a * Johnson ' exhibitioner. He 
graduated B.A. in 1719, M.A. in 1723, and 
I).l), in 1735, and was ordained deacon in 
September 1720, and priest in September 
17^2. On the resignation of his father he 
was appointed prebendary of Wei ton Rival 1 
in Lincoln Catnedral on 19 C>ct. 1724, and 
held that prebend until 1760. He acted as 
curate at St. Olave's, Southwark, until 1726, 
when he was elected lecturer at that church. 

At the request of Bishop Gibson and Bishop 
Potter, Richardson undertook a new edition 
of (}odwin*8 work on the English episcopate 



('De l^sulibus Anglise Commentarii'),and 
be removed to Cambridge in 1734 in order 
that he might avail himself of its libraries 
and be in communication with Thomas Baker 
and other antiquaries. The book — the finest 
then issued by the Cambridge press — appeared 
in 1 743. Richardson's residence at Cambridge 
led to a closer acQuaintance with the fellows 
of Emmanuel College, and on 10 Aug. 1736 
he was unanimously, and without his know- 
ledge, chosen master of the college, although 
he had never been a fellow. In 1 737 and in 
1769 — on the latter occasion after a contest 
with Dr. Roger Long [q. v.] — he was elected 
vice-chancellor of the university, and from 
1746 to 1768, when he resigned the post, he 
was one of the king's chaplains. 

Archbishop I^otter, by his will, dated 
12 Aug. 1745, left his executors all his op- 
tions in ecclesiastical preferments, but bade 
them have regard in the distribution to 
Richardson and other friends. He &l80 ap- 
pealed in the will to Richardson to correct 
his account of Archbishop Tenison in the 
new edition of Godwin's *De Priesulibus.' 
This Richardson did. The cancelled passage 
and that substituted for it are printed in the 
* Biographia Britannica' (1763, vol. vi. pt. i. 
Suppl.p.78). When the precentorsbip of Lin- 
coln, one of Potter's options, became vacant 
on 18 May 1756, Richardson claimed it, and 
filed a bill in chancery uprainst Archdeacon 
John Chapman [q. v.], another claimant. 
Henley, the lord keeper, gave a decision in No- 
vember 1759 against Richardson, who, under 
the advice of Charles Yorke, appealed to the 
House of Lords. On lb Feb. 1700, after a 
trial lasting three days, the case was de- 
cided, mainly through the influence of Lord 
Mansfield, in his favour (of. Burn's Eccle^ 
siastical Imxc, ed. 1763, i. 172-H). Richard- 
sou was duly installed in the precentorsbip 
on 3 March 1760, and held it until death. 

Richardson died at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, on 15 March 1775, after a hn- 
gering decay, and was buried in the college 
chapel by the side of his wife, who had died 
on 21 March 1759. A portrait of him is in 
the pictun^-gallery at Cambridge. He is 
depicted in old age, of a somewhat stem and 
forbidding aspect, seated, and with a pen in 
his hand. In 1728 he married at St. Olave's 
Anne, only daughter and heiress of William 
Howe of Cheshire, and widow of Captain 
David Durell. 

Richardson was a good-humoured man, but 
strict in small points of discipline. He was 
a strong tory in politics. He left some collec- 
tions on the constitution of his university and 
many biographical anecdotes of its members, 
which he once intended to publish. Memoirs 
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by him of about 350 persons are in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, but their value is 
diminished by the use of shorthand and sym- 
bols not easily interpreted. He also drew up 
a list of ^aduates trom 1500 to 1735 with 
some additions to 1745. It cannot, however, 
always be relied upon, as he read old writing 
imperfectly. Several quarto volumes of his 
manuscripts, mostly relating to the university 
and to his own college, are in the treasury 
of Emmanuel College ; some other collec- 
tions by him are said to be lost (Cooper, 
Athenes Cantahr, vol. i. pp. iv-v). Several 
notes by him on puritan divines connected 
with the university are in Dyer's * Cam- 
bridge University* (ii. 360-71). He was 
elected F.S. A. on 19 June 1735; and Stuke- 
ley, who visited him in July 1740, noted that 
he had * a very good collection of coyns, 
british, roman, and english * (^Memoirs, Sur- 
tees Soc. Ixxvi. 38). 

Richardson's only son, Robert Richard- 
son (1732-1781), was prebendary of Lincoln 
Cathedral, chaplain-in-ordinary to the king, 
and rector of St. Anne's, Westminster, and 
of Wallington in Hertfordshire. The last 
benefice was bestowed upon himby Sir Joseph 
Yorke, with whom he lived, as chaplain, at 
The Hague for several years. He died at 
Dean Street, Soho, on 27 Sept. 1781 in his 
fiftieth year. He printed two sermons, and 
while in Holland drew up a precis of the 
documents in the famous lawsuit Hamilton 
V. Douglas [see Douglas, Lady Jane]. It 
was printed for distribution and put into the 
hands of counsel. His view was adopted by 
the House of Lords. 

[Gent. Mag. 1756 p. 146. 1775 p. 151; 
Nichols's lllustr. of Lit. iv. 527 ; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecdotes, ii. 534, 619, v. 157-9, riii. 250 ; Le 
Neve's Fasti, ii. 87, 235, iii. 009, 610, 702; 
Cooper's Canibr. Annals, iv. 361 ; Barker's Par- 
riana, i. 434-5 ; information through Mr. Chawner, 
master of Emmanuel College.] \V. P. C. 

RICHARDSON, Wli.LIAM (1743- 
1814), professor of humanity at Glasgow, 
was born on 1 Oct. 174*3 at Aberfoyle, Perth- 
shire, being son of the parish minister, James 
Richardson, and his wife Jean Burrell, a 
native of Northumberland. Educated at the 
parish school, Richardson entered Glasgow 
University in his fourteenth year, and dis- 
tinguished himself as a student, besides 
winning repute for a nimble gift of versify- 
ing. After graduating ^M.A., he began the 
study of theology, which he relinquished on 
being appointed tutor to Lord Cathcart's two 
sons. \\ ith his pupils he spent two years at 
Eton ; and when Lord Cathcart, in 1768, was 
appointed ambassador-extraordinary to the 
Russian empress, Richardson accompanied 



them to St. Petersburg. There he acted as 
secretary to Lord Cauicart, as well as tator 
to his sons. 

One of the youths having 4ied in St. 
Petersburg, Richardson returned to Glasgow 
with the survivor in 1772; and the same 
year, on the initiative of Lord Cathcart, who 
was lord rector, was appointed to the vacant 
chair of humanity in Glasgow University. 
He was recognised by his students as * a most 
amiable and accomplished man ' (Macleod, 
Highland Parish^ p. 68) ; ' as a man of the 
world he stood unrivalled among his col- 
leagues ' ( Cyril Thornton, chap, vii.) When 
a student he had interested himself in the 
prosperous business of the brothers Foulis, 
the printers and publishers, and one of his 
letters is the main source of information re- 
garding these notable publishers {lUt^rary 
History of Glasgow^ p. 32). He worked 
hard, not only as a professor, but as a citizen, 
and he was a zealous member of the * Literary 
Society of Glasgow ' (xb. p. 132). He died 
unmarried 3 Nov. 1814. 

Richardson^s contributions to literature 
were considerable; his essays on Shake- 
speare are thoughtful and vigorous ; his paper 
on Hamilton of Bangour, in the 'Lounger* 
(i i. 6 1 ) , helped to reveal a true poet. Richard- 
son's poems display culture, sense of form, 
and appreciation of good models, but they 
lack inspiration. He published: 1. * A Phi- 
losophical Analysis of some of Shakespeare's 
Remarkable Characters [Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Jaques, and ImogenV 1774. 2. * Cursory Re- 
marks on Tragedy, bhakespeare, and certain 
Italian and French Poets,' 1774. 3. * Poems 
chiefly Rural,' 1774; 3rd edit. 1775. 4. *Es- 
sajrs on Shakespeare's Dramatic Characters of 
Richard III, Bang Lear, andTimon of Athens, 
with an Essay on the Faults of Shakespeare,' 
1 783 ; 1 784 ; 1 785, 2 vols. 5. * Anecdotes of 
the Russian Empire, in a series of letters,' 
1784. 6. * Essays on Shakespeare's Dramatic 
Character of Falstaff, and on his Imitation 
of Female Characters,' 1789. 7. * The Indian, 
a Tragedy,' 1790. 8. 'Essays on Shake- 
speare's Dramatic Characters ' (combining 
Nos. 1 and 4), 1797, 1812. 9. 'The Maid 
of Lochlin, a Lyrical Drama, with Odes and 
other Poems,' 1801. 10. 'The Philanthrope, 
a Periodical Essayist,' 1797. 11.' Poems and 
Plays,' 2 vols. 1805. Richardson furnished 
an acute and suggestive article on Ossian's 

* mythology ' for Graham's ' Essay on the 
Authenticity of Ossian's Poems,' 1807, and a 

' biographical sketch of his colleague. Pro- 
fessor Arthur, to accompany that author's 

* Discourses on Theology and Literary Sub- 
jects.' A paper of Richardson's on 'The 
Dramatic or Ancient Form of Historical 
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Composition ' appears in the ' Transactions 
of the Eldinbargh Society ' for 1788 ; and he 
was a contributor to Stewart's ' Edinburgh 
Magasine and Review/ the * Mirror/ and the 
' Lounger.' 

IChamberv't Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen ; Scott's Fasti Ecol. Scot. ; 
Anderson's Scottish Nation.] T. B. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM (1740- 
1820), writer on geology and agriculture, was 
bom in Ireland in 1740. He entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a scholar in 1761, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1763, proceeded M.A., was 
elected fellow in 1766, and became B.D. in 
1775 and D.D. in 1778. Edmund Malone 
[q. T.] was one of his college friends and con- 
temporaries, lie became rector of Moy and 
Clonfele,co. Antrim, where his attention was 
directed to the originof basalt, and he studied 
geology. A vigorous pamphleteer, he issued, 
between 1802 and 1808, five or six papers at- 
tacking the views of Desmarest, Ilutton, and 
others as to the volcanic origin of this rock, 
and citing as a corroborating witness l*ro- 
fessor Pictet of Geneva, who visited him in 

1801. His interest was next directed to the 
value as winter hay of the autumn and winter ' 
runners or stolons of the Irish fiorin grass 
{Affrostus stolonifera of Linnaeus, A, alba, 
var. stoionifera of modern botanists). With 
characteristic fervour he urged the claims of 
this plant in numerous letters, articles, and 
pamphlets between 1809 and 1816, especially 
m the ' Gentleman's Magazine ' and in Til- 
loch's * Philosophical Magazine,' putting it 
forward as a panacea for national poverty 
and as adapted to all climates * from Iceland 
to India.' The expense of planting instead of 
sowing has led to the neglect of his proposal. 
Richardson died at the Glebe House, Clonfele, 
in July 1820 (Gent. Mag. 1820, ii. 88). 

Besides several letters on fiorin grass to the 
' Gentleman's Magazine ' between 1809 and 
1810, his chief papers were : 1. ' Obser^'ations 
on the Basaltic Coast of Ireland,' Nicholson*s 
' Journal,' vol. v. (1802). 2. * Account of the 
Whynn Dykes in the neighbourhood of the 
Giant*8 Causeway, Ballycastle, and Belfast, 
in a Letter to the Bishop of Dromore,' Dublin, 

1802, 4to ; reprinted from the ' Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy,' vol. ix. (1803), 
and also in the ' Philosophical Magazine ' for 
1810. 3. * Inquiry into the Consistency of 
Dr. Hutton's Theory of the Earth, with the 
arrangement of the Strata on the Basaltic 
Coast of Antrim,' Dublin, 1803, 4to; re- 
printed from the ' IVansactions of the Jioyal 
Irish Academy,' ib. 4. 'Inquiry into the 
Origin of the Opinion that Basalt is Volcanic,' 
Dublin, 1806, 4to. 6. * On the Volcanic 



Theory,' * Transactions of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy,' 1806. 6. ' Letter on the Alterations 
in the Structure of Rocks on the surface of 
the Basal tic Country ,' in ' Philosophical Trans- 
actions,' 1808. 7. 'Letter to Hon. Isaac 
Corry [on] Irish Fiorin, or Fyoreen Grass, 
with Proofs,' Belfast, 1809, 8vo. 8. 'Me- 
moir on Useful Grasses,' Dublin, 1809, 4to ; 
reprinted from the * Academy Transactions,' 
vol. xi., and also in the ' Philosophical Maga- 
zine ' for 1809 and 1813. 9. ' Letter to the 
Marquis of Hertford on Fiorin Grass,' Lon- 
don, 1810, 8vo. 10. * Letter on Irrigation 
to Right Hon. Isaac Corrv,' Belfast, 1810, 
12mo. 1 1. * The Utility of Fiorin Grass : a 
Prize Essay,' London, 1811, 8vo. 12. <0n 
the Strata of Mountains,' 'Philosophical 
Magazine,' 1811. 13. * Essav on the Peat- 
bogs of Ireland,' with appendix, * Dr. llennie's 
position relative to the Sterility of Peat-moss 
combated,' London, 1812, 8vo. 14. *The 
Cultivation of Fiorin : a Letter to the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society,^ 
Bath, 1812, 8vo. 15. * letter on Zeolite and 
Ochre,' in J. Dubourdieu's * Statistical Survey 
of Antrim,' Dublin, 1812, 8vo. 10. * Essay 
on the Improvement of Dartmoor Forest, and 
. . . so much increasing our Grain Crops as to 
make future importation unnecessary ; both to 
be attained by the aid of Fiorin Grass,' Bath, 
1813, 8vo. 17. * On the Speculations of the 
Neptunians,' in the * Philosophical Ma^razine,' 
1816. 18 * On the Similitude and Difference 
in the Formation of St. Helena and Antrim,' 
ih. 19. * Letter to the Countess of Gosford ' 
[on geological subjects], Xewry, 1816, 8vo, 
and also in the ' Philosopliical Magazine,' 
1816. 20. * Second Letter on A gricul t ure as 
a Science,* Newry, 1816, 8 vo. 21. * Letter 
on the Improvement of Grassy Mountains, 
by which they may be made to maintain 
through winter the whole stock that grazed 
upon them in summer,' Newry, 1817, 12mo. 
22. *An Essay on Agriculture,' London, 
1818, 8vo ; also in the * Philosophical Maga- 
zine ' for 1816. 

[Donaldson 8 Agricultural BiogrAphy, 1854, p. 
108 ; Gent. Mag. 1820 ; Works.] G. S. B. 

RICHEY, ALEXANDER GEORGE 
(1830-1883), Irish historian, horn in 1830, 
was the son of Alexander Richey of Moun- 
temple, Coolock, co. Dublin, and his wife, 
Matilda Browne, whose sister Margaret mar- 
ried Henrv, second son of the first earl and 
father of the third earl of Charlemont. lie 
was educated at Dungannon royal school, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1848, and 
was elected on the foundation in 1851. He 
graduated B.A. in 1853, winning the first 
gold medal in classics, LL.B. in 1855, and 
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LL.D. in 1873. He was called to the Irish 
bar in I860, and took silk in 1871. In 1871 
he was appointed deputy regius professor 
of feudal and Englisn law at Trinity Col- 
lege ; he was also vice-president of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and an auditor and prizeman 
of the college historical society, lie died 
at his residence, 27 Upper Pembroke Street, 
Dublin, on 29 Nov. 1883, having married the 
elder daughter of Major-general Henry Smith 
of Bathboys, co. Wicklow, who survived him 
with three sons and two daughters. He was 
buried on 3 Dec. in Mount Jerome cemetery. 
Sir Samuel Ferguson [q. v.], in his address to 
the Royal Irish Academy, described Richey 
as a man of the wide-st range of culture, an 
able lawyer, and a learned jurist. In politics 
he was a liberal. 

Richey was author of: 1. * Lectures on the 
History of Ireland ; two series,* 1869, 1870, 
8vo; the first was a course delivered at 
Alexandra College, Dublin, and comprised 
the history of Ireland down to lo34 ; the 
second was delivered at Trinity College and 
went as far as the plantation of Ulster. 
These lectures, together with other occa- 
sional lectures, were embodied in * A Short 
History of the Irish People, down to the 
Plantationof Ulster' (1887,8vo),edited, after 
Ridley's death, by Dr. Robert Ilomney Kane. 
2. *The Irish Land Laws,' 1880, 8vo. Richey 
also edited vols. iii. and iv. of the Brehon 
laws, published by the commissioners for 
publishing the ancient laws and institutes of 
Ireland, to which lie contributed masterly 
prefaces. He likewise contributed frequently 
to the * Athenaeum ' and * Saturday Review.' j 
He was engaged on a more detailed history 
of Ireland at the time of his death, but only 
one chapter had been written, which was 
incorporated in the * Short History ' (1887). 
Richey's history, though incomplete, is the 
most dispassionate and impartial work on 
the subject that has yet appeared ; * he saw 
his way through the complexities of ancient 
and modern Celtic life with a discernment 
almost intuitive in its appreciation of facts' 
(Edinburgh Review, April 1880, p. 437) ; and 
his work on the land-laws was quoted as an 
authority by Mr. Gladstone in the debates 
on his Land Bill of 1881. 

[Preface, by Dr. Kane, to the Short History, 
1887; Irish Law Times, 8 Dec. 1883; Dublin 
Daily Express, 30 Nov. and 4 Dec. 1883; Athe- 
naeum, 1883,ii. 738 (by Professor J. P. Mahaffy); : 
Academy, xxxiii. 22 (byR. Dunlop) ; Spectator, 
1883, ii. 1571 ; Times, 4 Dec. 1883; Dublin Univ. 
Cal. 1883; Cal. Graduates Trin. Coll. Dublin; 
Works in Brit. Mas. Libr. ; information kindly 
supplied by Dr. J. K. Ingram, registrar of 
Trinity College, Dublin.] A. F. P. 



RICHMOND, DuKBS op. [See Fitzbot, 
Henry, 1619-1536; Stbwakt, Lodovic, 
1570-1624; Stewabt, Jambs, 1612-1655; 
Stewabt, Charles, 1640-1672; LEmrox, 
Charles, first Duke (of the last creation), 
1672-1723; Lennox, Charles, second Duke, 
1701-1750; Lennox, Chablb.s, third Duke, 
1735-1806; Lennox, Chables, fourth Duke, 
1764-1819; Lennox, Charles Gordon-, 
fifth Duke, 1791-1860.] 

KICHMOND, Duchesses OF. [SeeFirz- 
ROY, Mary, d, 1557, and Stewabt, Fbances 
Teresa, d, 1702.] 

RICHMOND, Earls of. [See Peteb of 
Savoy, d, 1268, and Tudor, Edmund, 14S0.»- 
1456.] 

RICHMOND and DERBY, Countess 
OF (1441-1509). [See Beaufort, Maboarbi.] 

RICHMOND, ALEXANDER BAILEY 
{fl, 1809-1834), reputed government spy, 
was hy trade a weaver. In early life he lived 
in Ireland, where the distress of the people 
made a lasting impression on him. Between 
1809 and 1812, when living at PoUockshaws 
in Renfrewshire, he took a leading part in 
an agitation for the raising of wages m the 
weaving trade. In January 1812, at a con- 
ference in the Glasgow council chamber be- 
tween representatives of the masters and 
the operatives, Richmond was the chief 
spokesman of the latter. During these meet- 
ings, according to Richmond's account, the 
first overtures were made to him on behalf 
of government by Kirkman Finlay (1773- 
1842) [q. v.], a leading Glasgow capitalist. 
The Glasgow conference proved fruitless, and 
Richmond and the operatives, bv the advice 
of their counsel, Jeffrey and lienry Cock- 
bum, vainly applied to the law courts to put 
pressure on the magistrates to fix wages in 
accordance with an existing statute. At the 
end of 1812 a strike was resolved on and 
was conducted by Richmond with great 
ability; it was for several weeks general 
throughout the Scottish weaving trade; but 
in February 1813 it suddenly collapsed. In 
December 1812 Richmond was arrested on a 
charge of fomenting the strike, and sent 
to Paisley gaol, but liberated on bail after 
an eight hours' examination. He undertook 
to arrange a compromise, and dissuaded the 
strikers from violence. Nevertheless, on 
9 March 1813, Richmond and other strike 
leaders were prosecuted for combination and 
conspiracy. IJnder the advice of Jeffrey and 
Cockburn, Richmond did not appear and 
was outlawed. He fled by way of Lancashire 
to Dublin, but returned to Scotland early in 
1814, after being assured that he shouldf be 
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let alone if he kept quiet. The outlawry was 
not reveraed. In March 1615 he surrendered 
to the Bheirifi* of Renfrewshire, and on 26 June, 
having pleaded guilty to the bulk of the in- 
dictment, was sentenced to a month's addi- 
tional imprisonment oro/orma. 

In the spring of 1816, with capital lent 
him by Jenrey, Cockburn, and others, he set 
up in Glasgow a warehouse for the sale of 
cotton and silk goods, and at the end of the 
year was introduced by ICirkman Finlay, the 
sitting member for Glasgow, to Kobert Owen 
[q. V. ] of New Lanark. The latter offered him 
the post of assistant schoolmaster, but re- 
tracted the offer when he became aware of 
Richmond's political opinions. In the mean- 
time Richmond claimed to have been em- 
ployed by Finlay in suppressing in Glasgow 
an alleged ' reform ' conspiracy against the 
government. In December 1816, while he 
rejected an offer from the government of 'a 
respectable and permanent situation,' he pro- 
mised, on condition that no publicity were 
ever given to his action, to prevent any out- 
break on the part of the Glasgow conspirators. 
On 22 Feb. 1817 all the members of the re- 
form committee were suddenly arrested, 
without his having been consulted. Rich- 
mond, according to his own account, was 
indignant, and offered to give evidence for 
the defence. A suspicion got abroad that he 
had manufactured the whole plot. 

In. May 1818 he refused the government's 
offer, made to him through Finlay, of a 
grant of land at the Cape and an outfit in re- 
turn for his services. In February 1821 he ac- 
cepted a sum of money, and, owing to the uni- 
versal feeling against him in Glasgow, re- 
moved to Edinburgh. In 1824 Richmond 
published an able defence of his conduct, 
which, according to Cockburn, has 'a general 
foundation of truth in it.' A second edition 
appeared next year. In 1825 Hugh Dickson, 
a Glasgow weaver, held him up to derision 
as a contemptible informer in a painphlet 
which was embodied in 1833 in ' An Expo- 
sure of the Spy System in Glasgow, 1816- 
1 820.' Tait's ' Edinburgh Magazine ' noticed 
the 'Exposure' favourably, and Richmond 

Srosecuted for libel Tait's London agents, 
limpkin & Marshall. The trial took place 
on 20 and 22 Dec. 1834 in the court of ex- 
che<^uer, Guildhall, before Baron Pack and a 

r;ial jury. Richmond, who claimed 5,000/. 
lages, conducted his own case. He de- 
scribed himself as a London parliamentary 
agent. In the previous year, he declared, 
he had served as a soldier at Antwerp. He 
spoke for four hours with some ability, but 
was nonsuited. Notwithstanding the issue 
of the trial, Jeffery and Cockburn still ex- 



pressed approval of Richmond's conduct, 
and the latter spoke of his ' gentleness and 
air of melancholy thoughtfulness.' Tal- 
fourd, who was counsel for the defence, told 
Cockburn he hated Richmond *the spy' 
equally with *the English courts, Tam 
Campbell and Brougham ' (Cockbubn, Cir- 
cuit Journeys, p. 33). 

A portrait is prefixed to the * Exposure.' 

[See Richmond's Narrative of the Condition 
of the Manufacturing Population which led to 
the Slate Trials in Scotland . . . 1817 .. . also 
a Summary of Similar Proceedings in other 
parts to the Execution of Thistlewood and others 
for High Treason in 1820^1824); Exposure of 
the Spy System in Glasgow, 1816-20, edited by 
a Ten Pounder, 1 833 ; Trial for Libel. Richmond 
V. Simpkin, Marshall, and others. 1834; Cock- 
burn's Memorials, pp. 326-37.] (r. Lk G. N. 

RICHMOND, GEORGE (1809-1896), 
►ortrait-painter, son of Thomas Richmond 
q. v.], miniature-painter, of 42 Half Moon 
^»treet, Mayfair, was born at Brompton, then 
a country village, on 28 March 1809. His 
mother, Ann Richmond, came of an Essex 
family named Oram, and was a woman of 
great beauty and force of character. One of 
his earliest recollections was the sight of tlus 
lifeguards marching to the cavalry barracks 
at Brompton on their return from the cam- 
paign of Waterloo, and he remembered when 
a lad walking for a mile beside the Duke of 
York, in order to sketch him for his father, 
from whom he received his first instruction 
in art. He went for a short time only to a 
day school kept by an old dame in Soho, and 
at fifteen became a student at the Royal 
Academy. Here he was much impressed by 
the personality of Henry Fuseli [q. v.], then 
professor of painting, formed a friendship, 
which lasted a lifetime, with Samuel Palmer 
(180.V1881) [q. v.], and had as fellow-stu- 
dents and companions Edward Calvert [q. v.], 
Thomas Sidney Cooper, esq., R.A., and Fre- 
derick Tatham, whose sister he married. 
Among other early friends was John Giles, 
Palmer's cousin, and a man of devout life and 
deep religion, who deeply influenced the lite- 
raiT taste, general culture, and religious views 
of his friends. When Richmond was sixteen 
he met William Blake, of whom Palmer and 
Calvert were devoted admirers, at the house 
of JohnLinnell at Highgate. The same night 
Richmond walked home across the fields to 
Fountain Court with the poet and painter, 
who left on Richmond's mind a profound 
impression, * as though he had been walking 
with the prophet Isaiah.' From this time 
till Blake s death, Richmond followed his 

Siidance and inspiration in art. Traces of 
lake's influence are seen in all Richmond's 
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earlj works, and especially in ' Abel the 
Shepherd/ and in * Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria,' exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1825. In 1827 he was present at Blake s 
death, and had the sad privilege of closing 
the poet*s eyes; he and a little band of young 
enthusiasts, of whom he was the last sur- 
vivor, followed Blake to his grave in Bunhill 
Fields. In 1828 Richmond went to Paris to 
study art and anatomy, the expenses of the 
journey being met from money earned by 
paintin£[miniatures in England before leaving 
and in France during his stay. He spent a 
winter in the schools and hospitals, and saw 
something of the social life of the Paris of 
Charles X ; at Calais he exchanged pinches of 
snuff with the exiled Beau Brummell. 

On his return to England he spent some 
time at the White Lodge, Richmond Park, 
with Lord Sidmouth, who gave him much 
valuable counsel, and whose portrait by him 
in watercolour is now in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. In 1830 his contributions to 
the academy comprised two poetical subjects, 
' The Eve of Separation ' and » The Witch/ 
from Ben Jonson's * Sad Shepherdess,' and 
three portraits. In 1831 he exhibited but 
one picture, * The Pilgrim.* He had now 
formed a deep attachment to Julia, a beauti- 
ful daughter of Charles Heathcote Tatham, 
the architect, and when her father revoked 
the consent he had at first given to their 
union, the young couple ran away, journeyed 
to Scotland by coach in the deep snow of 
a severe winter, and were married according 
to Scottish law at Gretna Green in January 
1831. This act proved the turning-point of 
Richmond's career, and determined him to 
adopt portraiture as the readiest means of 
earning a living. Soon after the young 
couple had set up house in Northumberland 
Street, they were found and befriended by 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, and it was at his 
instance that the portrait in watercolour of 
William Wilberforce, afterwards engraved by 
Samuel Cousins, was painted by Richmond ; 
this picture, by its happy treatment of a 
difficult subject, and by the excellence of the 
engraving after it, achieved a world-wide 
success. There followed immediately many 
successful watercolour portraits, among which 
may be mentioned those of Lord Teignraouth, 
the Frys, the Gumeys, the Buxtons, the 
Upchers, and the Thorntons, all traceable 
to Inglis^s friendly introduction. In 1837 
Richmond was forced to take a rest for the 
sake of his health, which had broken down 
through overwork and the loss of three 
children within a very short, time. He went 
to Rome with his wife and their surviving 
child Thomas, accompanied by Samuel Pal- 



mer and his bride, a daughter of John 
Linnell. During his stay in Italy, which 
lasted about two years, he made studies and 
copies of many of the subjects on the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, having a scaffolding 
erected so as to reach the vault; here he 
made the acquaintance of Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti, of whose colloquial English he always 
spoke with wonder. Subsequently he visited 
Naples, Pompeii, and the cities of Tuscany 
witli Mr. Baring, for whom he painted a 
picture of * The Journey to Emmaus.' While 
still in Rome he painted a picture of ' Comus,' 
afterwards exhibited. In Rome Richmond 
made many valuable friends, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone (then Miss Glynn), Dr. 
Cnow Sir Henry) Acland, the Sevems, 
Thomas Baring, Mr. (now Lord) Farrer, and 
John Sterling, and his house on the Tar- 
peian rock was a meeting-place for these 
young English travellers. John Sterling, in 
letters to Richard Chenevix Trench [q. v.], 
writes of Richmond as the most interesting 
young artist he had met. In aft^r years he 
was one of the original members of the 
Sterling Club. He returned to Engluid in 
1839, and resumed his practice as a portrait- 
painter, revisiting Rome, however, with his 
brother Thomas in 1840. Then, as related 
in * Prseterita,' Richmond made the friend- 
ship of Mr. Ruskin, whom he was afterwards 
the means of introducing to Thomas Carlyle. 
About the same period Richmond travelled 
in Germany with J ohn Hullah, and at Munich 
he studied for a while under Peter von Cor- 
nelius. 

Subsequently, for more than fortv years, 
Richmond prosecuted portraiture in fingland 
uninterruptedly and with great success. Till 
about 1846 he worked almost entirely in 
crayon and watercolour, but he then began 
to paint in oil, in which medium he pro- 
duced a large number of excellent portraits. 
There were few men of eminence in the 
middle of the century who did not sit to 
him, and many of his portraits were engraved. 
The Victorian Exhibition held at the New 
Gallery in the winter of 1891-2 contained 
eight of his portraits in oil, forty in crayon, 
and two (Mrs. Fry and Sir Thomas Foweli 
Buxton, both dated 1845) in watercolour. 
The oil pictures included Earl Granville, 
Archbishop Longley (1863), Bishops Selwvn 
and Wilberforce, Canon Liddon, and Sir 
George Gilbert Scott, R.A. (1877). Among 
the crayon portraits were Cardinal Newman 
(1844), John Keble, Henrv Hallam (1843), 
Charlotte Bronte (1860), Mrs. Gaskell ( 1 851 ), 
Lord Macaulay (1844 and 1850), Sir Charles 
Lyell (1853), Faraday (1862), and Lord 
Lyndhurst (1847). He also drew or painted 
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Queen Adelaide, IMnce George (now Duke) 
of Cambridge, and the Prince of Wales, when 
a boy; Lord Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and Mr. Gladstone ; 
Oardinal Manning, Archbishop Tait, and 
Dean Stanley ; Sir Thomas Watson, Syme, 
Alison, and Sir James Paget; Prescott, 



of the National Gallery, when he was alone 
in voting for its removal from Trafalgar 
Square to South Kensington. In 1871, and 
ajQrain in 1874, Mr. Gladstone pressed upon 
him the directorship of the National Gallery, 
but without success. 
Kichmond was a man of remarkable social 



Mrs. Beocher-Stowe, Darwin, Owen, and j gifts and of distinguished courtesy ; his re- 
lyndall, and a host of others. Richmond was ; lations both professionally and socially with 
elected an associate of the Koyal Academy the leading men of his time, his good me- 
in 1857, a royal academician m 1866, and mory, and his brilliant powers of descrip- 
aome years before his death he joined the tion, made his conversation extremely inte- 
ranks of the retired academicians. He took resting. He was a member of ' The Club * 
a warm interest in the winter exhibitions of i (Johnson^s), Nobody's Friends, Grillion's 
the old masters at the Royal Academy. On Club, to which he was limner, and the 
the death of his wife in 1881 he gave up Athenaeum. A staunch churchman, he was 
zegular work, but still painted occasionally i intimate for years with all the leaders of the 
and occupied himself with sculpture. He tractarian movement. He received honorary 
had previously, in 1862, designeu and exe- degrees from the universities of Oxford and 
cutea a recumbent statue in marble of Cambridge, was a fellow of the Society of 
Charles James Blomfield, bishop of London, Antiquaries, an honorary fellow of University 
for St. Paul's Cathedral, and in 1882 he College, London, and of the Royal Institute 
executed the marble bust of Dr. Pusey, now of British Architects, and a member of the 
in I^^sey House, Oxford, and presented a Company of Painter-^tainers of the City of 
bust of Keble to Keble College. Among London. He died at his house, 20 York 
his later works in oil were portraits of liar- Street, Portman Square, where he had lived 
▼ey Goodwin, bishop of Carlisle, Edward and worked for fifty-four years, on 19 March 
King, bishop of Lincoln, and Archibald 1896, retaining almost to the end a vigorous 
Campbell Tait, archbishop of Canterbury, and clear memory. He was buried at High- 
In 1887, on the occasion of the oueen's gate cemetery, and is commemorated by a 
jubilee, he painted a portrait of the Marquis tablet designed by his sons to be placed in 
of Salisbury (the last work he executed), the crypt of St. l^auFs Cathedral, close to 
which was presented to her majesty by the graves of Wren and of Leighton. He 
Lad^ Salisbury. left ten children and forty grandchildren. 
His success as a portrait-painter was due His surviving sons include Canon Richmond 
as much to his power of drawing out the best of Carlisle and Mr. William Blake Richmond, 
from his sitter in conversation as to skill in R.A. Of his daughters, three married re- 
delineation. Being a very skilful and rapid spectively Mr. F. W. Farrer, Archdeacon 
draughtsman, he was able, while putting him- Buchanan, canon of Salisbury, and Mr. Jus- 
self into sympathy with his sitter, to report tice Kennedy. 

the happiest moment and fleeting changes of In the Naticmal Portrait Gallery are por- 
expression, and to get out of his subject more traits by him of Lord Sidmouth (water- 
thanat first sight appeared to be there. His colour); Lord-chancellors Cranworth and 
ideal of portraiture was * the truth lovingly Hatherley, Baron Cleasby and Lord Card- 
told;' and he never consciously flattered, well (oil paintings): Samuel Rogers, the 
He was also a mast industrious and clever ' poet, and John Keble (crayon drawings), 
aketcher from nature, and he produced (for both bequeathed by the painter ; besides 
his own pleasure and instruction) hundreds ' drawings, purchased in July 1890, of Earl 
of drawings in pencil and watercolour, many Canning, Viscount Hill, Sir (leorge Corne- 



wall Lewis, Canon Liddon, Archbishop 
Longley, Sir Charles Lyell. Cardinal New- 
man, I)r. Pusey, Sir Gilbert Scott, Sir 
Robert Harry Inglis, and Bishop Wilber- 
force. 



of great beauty, of figure and landscape. 
To his skill as a portrait-painter were adcled 
great knowledge of Italian painting and 
sound judgment in matters ot art, and the 
government were often glad to avail them- 
selves of his services and advice. In 1840 ; r^i^„ ^f ^^e Time; Time's. 21 March 1896; 
he WM nominated by Mr. Gladstone to sue- Gilchrist's Life of BUke; Story's Life of John 
ceed Sir A. W. Callcott on the council of Linnell ; A. H. Palmer's Life and LeUers of 
the ffovemment schools of design, a post Samuel Palmer; Life of Edwanl Calvert ; Cata- 
which he held for three years ; and ten lo^ue of the Victorian Exhibition ; Catalogue of 



years later he was appointed a member of 
the royal commission to determine the site 

TOL. ZLYIII. 



the National Portrait Gallery ; information f>up- 
plied by Mr. John Richmond.] C. M. 
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RICHMOND, LEGII (1772-1827), 
evangelical divine, bom at Liverpool, 
29 Jan. 1772, was son of Henry Kichmond, 
M.D., by his wife Catherine, daughter of 
John Atherton of Walton Hall, near Liver- 
pool. The father, at one time fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, practised as a 
physician at Liverpool, and afterwards at 
bath. He died at Stockport in Cheshire in 
1806. Legh Richmond was named after 
his grandfather, who was rector of Stock- 
port from 1750 to 1769, and married Mary, 
eldest daughter of Henry Legh of High 
Legh. 

Legh's early education was impeded by 
an accident in childhood which rendered 
him permanently lame. After some time 
spent at Heading, where he was placed, in 
1784, in care of a Mr. Breach, and at 
a school at Blandford in Dorset, he in 
1789 entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
becoming a scholar on the foundation in the 
same vear. At Cambridge he obtained con- 
siderable proficiency in the practice and 
theory of music. His health was weak, and 
he took an aegrotat degree as B. A. in 1794; 
he resided in Cambridge until 1799, when he 
proceeded M.A., and was ordained to the 
curacy of the parishes of Brading and Yaver- 
land in the Isle of Wight. He took up his 
residence at Brading. 

Shortly afterwards Richmond first adopted 
those strictly evangelical views with which 
his name wa5 thenceforth associated. He 
attributed the change to the influence of 
William Wilbertorce*s * l*ractical View of 
Christianitv/ which led hhn to examine 
thoroughly the writings of the British and 
foreign reformers. While in the Isle of 
Wight, too, he collected, from local ex- 
periences, materials for his tliree famous tales 
of village life. These were called, respec- 
tively, * The Dairyman's Daughter,' *The 
Young Cottager,' and *The Negro Servant.' 
The heroine of the first tale, Elizabeth Wall- 
bridge, lies buried at Arreton ; the cottage 
of the second tale's heroine, * Little Jane,' 
is still shown at Brading; and Sandown is 
the scene of the third narrative. Rich- 
mond wrote out the stories in 1809, after 
leaving the Isle of Wight, and they were all 
originally contributed by him, under the sig- 
nature* Simplex,' to the * Christian Guardian' 
between 1809 and 1814. Their simple pathos 
and piety won for them instant popularity, 
and they were reprinted by the Religious 
Tract Societv in 1814 under the general title 
of 'The Annals of the Poor.' Of * The Dairj^- 
man's Daughter,' which Richmond greatly 
enlarged after its first publication, two edi- 
tions of twenty thousand copies each were 



printed in 1810. The book was translated 
into the French, Italian, German, Danish, 
and Swedish languages, and it obtained a 
very wide circulation in America. It was 
calculated that in the lifetime of the author 
the number of copies printed in the English 
language alone amounted to two millions. 
In 1822 Richmond revisited the Isle of 
Wight, and was present at the erection of 
memorials to the cottagers whom he had 
commemorated. 

After eight years spent in the Isle of 
Wight, Richmond became in the spring of 
1805 assistant chaplain to the Lock Ilospital 
in London. Thenceforth the permanent cuap- 
lain, Thomas Fry, afterwards rector of Em- 
berton, near Newport Pagnell, was his closest 
personal friend. But Richmond's stay in 
London was short. On 30 July I8O0 he was 
inducted into the rectory of Turvey in Bed- 
fordshire, in succession to Erasmus Middle- 
ton fq. v.] He commenced his residence in 
the following October. At Turvey he speedily 
became popular as a preacher. Clerg^'men 
of ability holding evangelical views were 
rare, and many residents in neighbouring 
towns and villages attended his church. In 
the matter of parochial work he is largely 
remembered as an organiser of village benefit 
or friendly societies, agencies which he was 
among the earliest clergymen to initiate and 
encourage. 

As Richmond's reputation extended, his 
services as a preacher were sought after 
beyond his own parish. He interested him- 
self deeply in the establishment of the great 
evangelical societies like the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and the Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews. He lent all of 
them powerful aid, and frequently arranged 
extended and successful preaching tours in 
order to collect monev lor them. Of the 
Religious Tract Society he acted for a time 
as jomt secretary. 

In 1806 Richmond undertook the editor- 
ship of a series of selections from the writ- 
ings of the English reformers, in order to 
bring the principles of the lieformation more 
prominently before the public. The sub- 
stance of the writings of Tindal, Ridley, 
Latimer, Cranmer, Hooper, Bradford, Jewell, 
and others was thus presented to the Eng- 
lish reader in eight large octavo volumes, 
which were published, at intervals between 
1807 and 1812, under the general title of 
* Fathers of the English Church.' The outlay 
was considerable, and the venture proved 
unremunerative. In 1814 Richmond was 
with some difficulty relieved by his friends 
of heavy pecuniary embamssmenta. In the 
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same year the Duke of Kent, who sympa- 
thised with his literary and religious views, 
appointed him his chaplain. In 1820 he made 
a preaching tour in Scotland in behalf of the 



Coach and Horses at Kew, wliere the artist 
was bom in 1771. His mother, Ann Bone, 
was a cousin of George En^^leheart fq. v.], 
* miniature-painter to the king.' l^homas 



religious societies with which he was con- ' consequently became Engleheart's pu])il, and 



nected. During its course he visited the 
island of lona, which, although abounding 
in ruins of cathedrals and churches, lacked 
a church of any kind and had no resident 
Christian minister. Richmond earnestlv 
exerted himself to remove this anomaly, and 
raised a considerable sum of money. But the 



was employed by the Toyal family in copying 
miniatures by his master and CovSway. He 
also copied in miniature size many of the 
portraits by Sir Joshua 1 Reynolds in the pos- 
session of royalty. His original and unsigned 
miniatures are numerous. Some are on ivory, 
others are on paper, and in many cases full 



Duke of Argyll, who owned the island, took or half length, with the head in colours and 
the matter into his own hands, and built a the rest in pencil. Though the pose of some 
church, ministers house, and school. Rich- of his figures is in the stitT manner usual at 
mond's fund was consequently expended in ■ the time, the portraits are lifelike, and the 
establishing a free library for the island, ' drawing and expression excellent. In later 
which is still called the Legh Richmond years Richmond lived in the centre of fashion, 
library. A library designed to commemo- 42 Half-Moon Street, Mayfair. He died in 
rate him jointly with Charles Keene, the 1837, and was buried in l*acldington church- 
caricaturist, was endowed by Mr. Passmore- I yard, near the grave of ^Irs. Siddons. From 
Edwards in 1890, in the Uxbridge Road, 1795 to 1825 he exhibited forty-six minia- 
London. tures at the Royal Academy. An early por- 

The death in 1825 of Richmond's younger trait of Richmond is in the possession of 
son AVilberforce, at Turvey , was immediately Frederick W. Farrer, esq., who married his 
followed by the loss of his eldest son, Nugent, granddaughter. One of his miniatures, a 
who died at sea on his way home from India, portrait of his wife (Ann Oram), taken in 
These bereavements affected Richmond's ' 1808, was engraved by William II oil, jun. 
health, and he died at Turvey on 8 May • His younger son, treorge, to whom many of 
1827. He was buried in Turvey church, ' his works passed, is noticed separately. 
where an epitaph was placed to his memory, j His eldest son, Thomas, born in 1802, prac- 
On 22 July 1797 he was married to Mary, tised for many years as a miniature-painter 
daughter of James William Chambers of in Sheffield and afterwards in London. He 
Bath. Eight children survived him. There had a large connection among liunting men. 
are memorials of all of them in Turvey He visited Rome with his brother George 



church. 

[The Life of Legh Richmond, with portrait, 
18*28. written by his friend the Rev. T. S. 

Grimsbawe, Ticar of Biddenhara, near Bedford, -^_. , -i • j nr - i. t 

has passed through many editions. The demand He exhibited fiftv-one portraits at the Lon- 

of the public for more information was shortly ao^ exhibitions between 1H22 and 1860— 

afterwards met by a second book, called Domes- forty-five at the Royal Academy and six at 

tic Portraiture (1833). This was a description of the Suffolk Street gallery. 



in 1840, and there made ^fr. Ruskin's ac- 
quaintance. He died in 1874 at Winder- 
mere, where he had purchased an estate, but 
was buried in Brompton cemetery, London. 



Richmond's principles, as exemplified in his edu- 



[Information kindly supplied by Canon T. K. 



cation of his family, and principally relates to | Richmond; Graves's Diet, of Artists ; Redgnives 
his wns Wilberforce and Nugent It was com- i ^^tists of the English School.] A. N. 

piled by his friend, the Rev. T. Fry, and pub- ■ 

lished, with a preface, by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, i RICHSON, CHARLES (1806-1874), 
rector of Watton. It has passed th"ough at educational reformer, was bom at Highgate, 
least nine editions. A summary of the Life, Middlesex, in 180G, and became an usher 
with some account of the village of Turvey, will j^ a school in Durham. At an unusuaUy 
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I J •reston parish church. He removed to Man- 

RICHMOND, THOMAS (1771-1837), ' Chester in 1843 to be clerk in orders at the 

miniature-painter, was son of Thomas Rich- \ collegiate church, now the cathedral. This 

mond, originally of Bawtry, and of an old ' position he held until December 1854, when 

Yorkshire family. The father was * groom [ ne was appointed a canon residentiary of the 

of the stables' to the Duke of Glouces- \ cathedral, and rector of St. Andrew's, An- 

ter, and afterwards the proprietor of the coats, Manchester. Subseiiuently he was 
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also sub-dean of the cathedral and a proctor 
in convocation. 

For nearly thirty years Richson was one of 
the most prominent public men in Manchester, 
especially devoting himself to education and 
sanitary reform. As secretary of the Church 
Education Society in 1843, he was largely 
concerned in establishinfir the Manchester 
commercial schools, which long held a fore- 
most position among such institutions. He 
was the chief originator and supporter of the 
Manchester and Salford education committee, 
which insisted on the necessity of combining 
religious with secular instruction in ele- 
mentary day schools. His zealous labours 
influenced subsequent legislation, and many 
of his views were embodied in Forster*s Edu- 
cation Act of 1870. One of his last act« in 
this connection was the drawing up of an 
important report (February 1870) for the 
convocation of York on primary educa- 
tion. His efforts on behalf of sanitary 
reform were almost equally vigorous, and 
with a few friends he founded the Man- 
chester and Salford Sanitary Association in 
1863. 

He wrote a large number of pamphlets on 

Sopular education, several lesson-books on 1 
rawing and writing, papers on decimal ■ 
coinage and the ruridecanal organisation of 
dioceses, and some occasional sermons, in- 
cluding a remarkable one on the * Observance 
of Sanitary Laws,' 1854. Some of his papers 
were printed in the * Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical Societv.' 

He died, after a long illness, on 15 May 
1 874, at his house in Shakespeare Street, Man- 
chester, and was buried at T>irch Church, near 
tliat city. His wife, a daughter of Samuel 
Chambers of Briston, Surrey, survived him. 
He had no children. 

[Manclioster Courier, 16 May 1874; Man- 
chester Guardian, 18 May 1874; R<iines*s Lan- 
cashire MSS. vol. xUi. (Chethara Library) ; Me- 
moir of Thomas Turner, 187o, p. 182; Memoir 
of W. M'Kerrow, 1881, p. 180.] C. W. 8. 

RICHTER, CHRISTIAN (1682P-1732), 
miniature-painter, born about 1082, was son 
of a silversmith at Stockholm. A brother, 
Benjamin Richter, who became a pupil of 
Karlsteen, the medallist at Dresden, and court 
medallist at Vienna, visited England for a 
short time, when he executed a set of medals 
of the members of the Swedish Club ; some 
specimens of these are in the British Museum. 
Christian is said to have also been a pupil of 
Karlsteen at Dresden, and to have practised 
medal engraving and modelling in wax ; but, 
not meeting with the support which he ex- 
pected, he took to portrait-painting, especially 



in miniature and enamel. About 1702 he 
came to England, where he was patronised by 
his fellow countryman, Michael Dahl [q. v. j, 
whose manner he imitated. He became an 
excellent copyist of DahUs works, and also 
those of Vandyck; Lely, and Kneller. He had 
some skill as an original miniature-painter, 
but was hampered in his art by ill-health. He 
died in November 1732, aged 50, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. James's, 
Westminster. A miniature by Richter of 
Viscountess Tyrconnel, painted in 1709, is 
at Wroxton Abbey. 

[Walpole's Anecd. of Paint in j (ed. Womum) ; 
Vertue's Diaries; Brit. Mas. Add. MS. 23072, 
&c. ; Franks and Grueber's Medallie Hist, of 
Great Britain.] L. C. 

RICHTER, HENRY JAMES (1772- 
1857), painter, born in Newport Street, Soho, 
London, on 8 March 1772, was second son 
of John Augustus Richter. His mother was 
Mary Haig. The father, a native of Dres- 
den, was an artist, engraver, and scagliolist, 
and was well known for his works in imi- 
tation of marble. A brother, John Richter, 
was a prominent politician, and shared the 
reform views of John Home Tooke [q. v.], 
with whom he was committed to the Tower 
in 1794. Another brother, Thomas, was a 
director of the Phoenix Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Iienry was educated in the Soho and St. 
Martin's schools, and received his early tuition 
in art from Thomas Stothard [cj. v.] In 1788, 
at the age of sixteen, he exhibited two land- 
sca])es at the Royal Academy, where he was an 
exhibitor for many years. He became a student 
at the Royal Academy in 1 790. Richter, who 
was a versatile artist, had some skill also as an 
engraver, working in line, etching, and mezzo- 
tint, and he engraved some of his own works. 
In 1794 he was associated with his father in 
an edition of Milton's * Paradise Lost ' illus- 
trated with engravings. He was in 1809 an 
exhibitor with the Associated Artist* ^water- 
colour) in Bond Street, of which society he 
was a member in 1810, and president in 1811 
and 1812. A picture, painted by Richter in 
1812, of ' Christ giving Sight to the Blind,' 
was purchased by the trustees of the British 
Institution for five hundred guineas. In 
1813 Richter was elected a member of the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water Colours 
(the *01d' Watercolour Society). He re- 
signed his membership in December of the 
same year, and up to 1820 was represented 
only as an exhibitor with the society. In 
1821 he was again elected a member, but did 
not exhibit till 1823, when his name appears 
as an associate exhibitor. In 1826 he was a 
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third time member, but in 1828 was only an 
Meociate exhibitor. From 1 829 until his death 
he was both a member and a frequent exhi- 
bitor. His subjects were mainly ligures of a 
domestic nature, or scenes from Shakespeare, 
' Don Quixote/ and the like, which he con- 
tributed to the annuals then in vogue. His 
paintings, which were executed in both oil 
and water colours, had great popularity, and 
many of them were engrayed. They were 
exhibited under such titles as 'The Brute of 
a Husband,' <The Gamester,' <The School in 
an Uproar,' and * A Logician's Effigy.' 

Richter was a student of metaphysical phi- 
losophy, a deyoted disciple of Kant, and an 
intimate friend of William Blake. He wrote 
part of the article on * Metaphysics ' in the * En- 
cyclopedia Londinensis,' published a paper on 
'German Transcendentalism' in 1855, and 
was engaged on translating a metaphysical 
work by Beck at the time of his death. In 
1817 he published a curious work, entitled 
' Daylight, a recent Discovery in the Art of 
Painting, with Hints on the Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts, and on that of the Human 
Mind, as first dissected by Emmanuel Kant;' 
an octavo pamphlet of sixty-four pages, fifty- 
two of which are explanatory notes. 

Richter died at Lisson Grove, London, on 
8 April 1857, aged 85. 

[Redgnive*B Diet, of Artists ; Roget's Hist, of 
the 'Old' Watercolour See; Graves's iMct. of 
Artist*, 1760-1893; iDformatioD from Gr. Milner- 
GibeoD-Cullnm, esq., F.S.A.] L. C. 

RICHWORD, WILLIAM {d. 1637), 
Jesuit. [See Rushwobtm.] 

RICKARDS, Sib GEORGE KET- 
TILBY (1812-1889), political economist, 
bom in London on 24 Jan. 1812, was the 
eldest son of George Rickards of Ripley, 
Surrey, by Frances, daughter of the lie v. 
Samuel Kettilby, D.D. On 10 July 1823 he 
was admitted at Westminster School, but 
left in 1824 for Eton, lie matriculated from 
Balliol College, Oxford, on 6 April 1829, but 
was elected scholar of Trinity in the same 
year. He obtained the Newdi^te prize in 
1830 with a poem on the * African Desert,* 
jfraduated B.A. in 1833, taking a second-class 
m classics, and proceeded M. A. in 1836. From 
1836 to 1843 he was a fellow of Queen*s Col- 
lege. In 1837 he was called to the bar of the 
Inner Temple, and in 1873 was elected a 
bencher. In 1851 he was appointed counsel 
to the speaker of the House ot Commons, and 
was maae K.C.B. on resigning that post in 
1882. Elected Drummondprofessorof political 
economy at Oxford in 1851, he held tne chair 
till 1867. He made little mark in a profes- 



sional capacity, but published three general 
lectures on his subject in a volume in 1852, 
and a course on population and labour in 1854. 
For the last seven years of his life he resided 
at Fyfield House, Oxford. He died suddenly 
at itawkley Hurst, Hampshire, on 23 Sept. 
1889. He was twice married: first, in 1842, 
to Frances Phoebe, daughter of the Rev. John 
Henry George Lefrojr of Ewshott House, 
Hampshire, who died m 1859 ; and, secondly, 
in 1861, to Julia Cassandra (d, 1884), daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Benjamin Lefroy, rector of 
Ashe, Hampshire. 

Rickards was the author of : 1. * Remarks 
on the Laws relating to Attempts against 
the Person of the Sovereign,' London, 1842, 
8vo. 2. * The Financial Policy of War,' Lon- 
don, 1855, 8vo. 3. * The House of Commons, 
its Struggles and Triumphs: a Lecture,' Lon- 
don, 1856, 8vo. He translated into blank 
verse VirgiFs *yEneid,' bks. i.-vi. (1871), and 
bk. xi. (1872) ; contributed an essay on 
* Church Finance ' to Halcombe's * The Church 
and her Curates,' London, 1874, 8vo ; and 
assisted to edit the * Statutes at Large ' in 
1857 and following years. 

[Register of Westminster School, ed. Barker 
and Stenning; Foster's AluiDDi Oxon. 171^ 
1886, and Men at the Bar, p. 392; Times, 24 Sept. 
1889 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] R I. C. 

RICKARDS, SAMUEL (1796-1865), 
divine, son of Thomas Rickards of Leicester, 
was bom in 1796. He matriculated from 
Oriel College, Oxford, on 28 Jan. 1813, gra- 
duating B.A. in 1817 and M.A. in 1820. He 
was a fellow there from 16 April 1819 to 
6 Oct. 1822, being contemporary with .John 
Keble [q. v.] and other leaders of the 
ritualistic movement. He was Newdigate 
prizeman, 1815, writing on the 'Temple of 
Theseus,' and English essayist, 1819, writing 
on * Characteristic Differences of Greek and 
Latin l*oetry.' From 1822 to 1832 he was 
the curate in charge of Ulcombe, Kent. 
J. H. Newman, while on a visit to him in 
September 1826,wrote his well-known verses, 
' Mature and Art,' and, during a second visit 
in October 1827, 'Snapdragon, a Riddle.* 
In 1832 he was presentea by a college friend, 
Henry Wilson, to the recton' of Stowlang- 
toft, Suffolk, where he passed the remainder 
of his life. 

At an early period he parted company with 
the Oxford movement, and wrote expostu- 
latory and waminjr letters to Keble and 
Newman. He was instrumental in the pub- 
lication of Keble's * Christian Year,' a dupli- 
cate manuscript copy of which was lent to 
him by Keble, and, when Keble's own copy 
was lost in Wales, this was printed. To 
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Rickards, as a sound theologian of high 
character, many of his clerical brethren 
looked up for counsel and guidance in the 
controversies by which his times were 
marked. 

lie died at Stowlangtofl rectory on 24 Aug. 
I860. lie married on 6 Oct. 1821, and left 
a daughter Lucy. He was the author of: 
* Hymns for Private Devotion for the Sun- 
days and Saints* Days/ 1825 ; * The Christian 
Householder, or Guide to Family Prayer,' 
1830; and other small devotional works, 
besides * Poems,' 1870. 

[Rivington's Ecclesiastical Year Book, 1866, 
p. 332 ; Mozloy's Renuniscences, 1882. ii. 78-91 ; 
Genr. Mag. 18Go,ii. 650 ; Men of the Time, 1865. 
p. 694 ; Juli-Hi's Diet, of Hymnolopy ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Literary Churchman, 
1 Feb. 1858, p. 51 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
1865, viii. 249, 357, 8th ser. 1895, vii. 149, 454.] 

G. C. B. 

RICKETTS, Sir HENRY (1802-1886), 
Indian civil servant, third son of George 
William Ricketts, was born at Lainst on, near 
Winchester, on 25 March 1802. He was 
educated at Winchester College, and at the 
East India College, Ilaileybury, and en- 
tered the Bengal civil service in 1821. 
After passing some years in subordinate 
offices in the revenue and judicial depart- 
ments, he was in 1827 appointed collector, 
and immediately afterwnrdsjudgeand magis- 
trate of the Cuttack district. In the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to ]5alnsor, where 
he was employed in C(mducting a settlement 
of the land reveiiue of tlie district. In Octo- 
ber 1831 the district was devastated by a 
hurricane, accompanied by an inundation of 
the sea, and resulting in the loss of twenty- 
two thousand lives. From that time until 
the hot weather of 1832 Ricketts was actively 
employed in mitigating the sufferings of the 
people by distributing food and clothing, 
advancing cash and seed, and stimulating 
cultivation, when on 7 Oct. of that vear his 
efforts were frustrated by another gale even 
more violent than that of the previous year, 
and attended witli great loss of life. The 
energy displayed by Ricketts in coping with 
these disasters, and subsequently in dealing 
with disturbances in the tributary states of 
Morbhanj and Xilgliar, was highly a])- 
preciated by the government, and in 1836 
Ricketts, thouofli a civil servant of onlv fifteen 
years standinof, was appointed commissioner 
of Cuttack. It devolved upon him in that 
capacity to co-operate with the Madras 
authorities in suppressing a serious insur- 
rection of tlie Kunds in Gumsur, and in in- 
ducing the tribes to abandon the custom of 
human sacrifices. This measure was not 



accomplished without opposition on the part 
of the chiefs. At the close of the insurrec- 
tion Ricketts received the cordial thanks of 
the Madras government, especially for having 
effected the capture of Dora Bissoye, the 
leading insurgent, and thereby secured the 
peace and tranquillity of the disturbed dis- 
trict. 

In 1839 Ricketts was compelled by ill- 
health to visit England. He returned to 
India late in 1840, and in February 1841 he 
was appointed special commissioner of the 
Chittagong division, with orders to carry 
out a much-needed resettlement of the 
land revenue. This important work was 
completed in 1848, and elicited high com- 
mendation from the government of Bengal 
and from the court of directors. In 1849 
he was appointed a member of the board of 
revenue, and held that office until 1856. His 
attention had been for some years attracted 
to the ignorance of the native languages 
and of the laws manifested by many of the 
junior civil servants. While serving on 
the board he recommended the introduction 
of a system of examinations designed to 
test their practical qualifications. This sys- 
tem was introduced in 1853, and lias since 
been continued with benefit to the public 
service. 

In 1850 Ricketts was appointed commis- 
sioner for the revision of civil salaries and 
establishments throughout India, a very 
laborious and invidious duty which occupied 
him until September 1858. In the per- 
formance of this duty Ricketts visited the 
headquarters of every presidency and pro- 
vince in India, consulting the local authori- 
ties, and recording the result of his in- 
quiries in a report which comprehnded 
within its scope every branch of the civil 
administration. It dealt separately with 
150 offices and classes of offices, embracing 
2,625 officers, and explained the reasons for 
proposing increase or decrease of salary in 
each case. The result of his proposals, on 
the whole, was an increase of 981,451 
rupees per annum ; but he showed that if 
several proposed increases were rejected, 
there would be an annual saving of 931,086 
rupees. The press of work occasioned by 
the mutiny prevented any immediate action 
being taken on the report, and as to many of 
the recommendations there was much dif- 
ference of opinion ; but the work, as a whole, 
was cordially approved by the government of 
India. The report is full of information on 
the vast range of subjects with which it 
deals, and embodies suggestions on impor- 
tant administrative questions, several of 
whichy though opposed at the time, have 
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since, either wholly or in part, been carried of the day, in which were recorded the re- 
into effect. Among these latter was the suits of his long administrative experience, 
question of giving greater opportunities of In May 1866 he was created a knight com- 
advancement to the natives of India in the mander of the star of India. He died at Oak 
public service, a policy which had been Hill Grove, Surbiton, on 2o Feb. 1886, in the 
advocated by Kicketts at an early period of eighty-fourth year of his age, and was buried 
his career. I in the churchyard at Twyford, near Win- 
Before his appointment to this duty Chester, where some of his earlier years had 
Kicketts had declined Lord Dalhousie*s offer been spent. 

in 1854 of the post of chief commissioner in Kicketts was an admirable specimen of 
the Nagpur territory, then recently brought the best tvpe of Ilaileybury civilian. Going 
under direct British rule. In the same year out to India at the age of nineteen, fresh 
he was appointed provisional member of from the influences ol Winchester and the 
the council of the governor-general ; but in traditions of the East India College, he was 
March 1857, hearing that the military mem- throughout his long service animated by an 
ber of council, Sir John Low [q. v.], was enthusiastic devotion to duty, was impressed 
likely to resign his post, Kicketts, with a by deep sympathv with the native races, 
self-abnegation rare in any sphere of life, and was keenly alive to the responsibilities 
and with a prophetic foreboding of the of British rule. As an instance of the 
struggle which was about to shake the Indian esteem and affection with which he in- 
empire to its centre, at once placed his pro- spired the natives who served under him, it 
visional appointment at the disposal of the may be mentioned that before his death he 
chairman of the court of directors, in case it expressecl his desire that his name and the 
should be deemed advisable to appoint a date of his death, with the words, * He never 
military man to the vacancy. Sir James forgot Balasor and the Ooriahs (Uriyas),' 
Outram [q. v.] was appointed, and Kicketts should be inscribed on the monument put 
succeeded to a later vacancy. In December up to his wife at Balasor : and that on steps 
1868 he declined Lord Canning's offer of being taken to carry out his wish, the native 
the lieutenant-governorship of the North- officials at Balasor, whose fathers and grand- 
Western Provinces. In May 1859, fourteen fathers had served under him, begged per- 
months after he had joined the council, his mission to bear the expense of the inscrip- 
health suddenly broke down under pressure tion. 

of work, and he was ordered to the Nil^iri Kicketts married, in 1823, Jane, eldest 

hills to recruit; but, his illness returning daughter of Colonel George Carpenter of 

after his resumption of work, he resigned his the Bengal army. She died at Balasor in 

seat in January 1860, and finally left India. 1830, leaving one son, (ieorge II. M. 

On both of these occasions the governor- Kicketts, C.li., late of the Bengal civil ser- 

general. Earl Canning, expressed great regret vice, and three daughters. 

at the loss of his services [see Caxxino, ,_,, . *• 1 . 1. j ., . * 

Charles Joiis, Earl Canxiso]. 'Of all ^V"' ""''"^l' ", ^»«t 1^"'^ °" «,'^°'^ "^ 

^ n frt ' 4. • iQ-n i^'*.v. services submittal to the secretary of state for 

thecolleagues, Canning wrote m la>|y with ^^^y^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^.^ ^^ Ricketts*- death. 

whom I have been associated in public ser- i j^ eomplianio with a requintmn made by Lord 

vice, either here or elsewhere,! have had none liniulolph Churchill, and partly on personal 

whose earnest, high-minded, and able co- knowledge.] A. J. A. 
operation has been more agreeable to receive 

or more useful than yours.' It was while KICKHILL, Sir WILLIAM (Jl. 1378- 
ser>'ing in the govemor-general*s council that 1407), justice of the common pleas, was a 
Ricketts suggested to Lord Canning, in order native of Ireland. In 1379 and 1380 he 
to meet the heavy stress of work which fol- acted as English attorney for the Earl of 
lowed the mutiny, the quasi-cabinet arrange- Ormonde. He had already settled in Kent, 
ment still in force, under which each member where he acquired the manor of Kidley, 
of council takes charge of a department, dis- between Kochester and Sevenoaks. He served 
posing of all details, and only referring to the from 26 Feb. 1378 on commissions * de walliis, 
governor-general matters of real importance ; fossatis, &c.' in districts east of London and 
and questions involving principles or the in Kent. In one of these commissions Kick- 
adoption of a new policy. hill acted with Sir William Walworth, who 
During the twenty-six years that Kicketts i in his will, dated 20 Dec. 1385, made him 
survived his retirement from the public ser- | an executor, with a legacy of 10/. He had 
vice, his interest in Indian affairs continued ; then been for some time one of the royal 
unabated. From time to time he published Serjeants at law, and five ^ears later, on 
pamphlets on the leading Indian questions 20 May 1389, lUchard II raised him to the 
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bench of the common pleas in place of one only as a messenger {ib.jap. 378, 432). On 

of the judffes intruded by the lords appellant the accession of Henry I V, Rickhill received 

after the Merciless parliament. | a new patent for his place ; but on 18 Not. 

The uneventful routine of his duties as 1399 he was called upon by parliament to 

judgeand trier of parliamentary petitions was answer forbisconductin obtaining the duke*s 

interrupted in 1397 by a somewhat exciting confession. His straightforwiurd story se- 
experience. At midnight, on 5 Sept. in that 1 cured his acquittal. 

year, as he afterwards told the story. Kick- ' Resuming his seat on the bench, fines con- 
hill was roused from his slumbers at his house tinned to be levied before him till Trinity 
of Essingham in Kent by a king s messenger, term 1407. The exact date of his death is 
with a mysterious order, dated nearly three unknown. His son William served as knight 
weeks before, to accompany the Earl of Not- of the shire for Kent in 1420, and the John 
tingham, the captain of Calais, to that fortress, Rickhill who filled the same position three 
and do what he should tell him on pain of years later may be another son (Setums of 
forfeiture. Accordingly he went down to Mefnbers of Parliament ^-p^. 296,306). 
Dover the following evening, and on the ^Rotuli Parliamentorum. Cal. of Patent Rolb, 
Friday morning crossed to Calais, whither 1377.81 ; Bentley'« ExcerpU Historira, 1831 ; 
Nottingham had preceded him. At vespers Annales Ricardi II and Continuatio Eulogii (iii. 
the same day he was carried from his lodging 373) in Rolls Ser. ; Gregory, Chron. (Camd. Soc.) ; 
at a Lombard woollen merchant*8 to Notting- Adam of Usk, ed. Maunde Thomps-m; Dag- 
ham*8 hostel. The earl handed him another dale's Baronage; Hasted's Kent, i. 243, ii. 460; 
order from the king of the same date as the Foss's Lives of the Judges.] J. T-t. 
first, commanding him to hold an inteniew rickINOHALB, JOHN (rf. 1429), 
with the Duke of Gloucester in prison at ^^^ ^f Chichester, was educat^ at Caml 
Calais, and carefully report all that he should ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ p,;H5eeded D.D. He was 
say to him. Kickhil , according to his own ^^^J^^ ^, j^ J^i i„ ^^-q ^j ^„ ^hen 

account, was completely taken by surprise, ^^^-^y^^ wof Little Shelford in Cambridge- 

and reminded ^ottmgham that the dukes ^^^ jj^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

deat^i had been publicly announced (feust j^^^^j^ f^^ jggj ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

noMi a tout k peuple) hoth in Calais and n,edietyofFre8singfield,Sufrolk, from 1399 to 

,n England. But the earl assured him that ^^^j ^-jj^ ^^ chancellor of York Minster in 

.(xloucester was still alive, and early next i4oo,archdeacon of Northumberland in 1408, 

morning (« Sept.) he was admitted to an ^^^ ^^^ ^^ gj jj .^ (.^„ jj^^i^h, 

interview with the duke in the castle. Before ,^(,5 ^^ j^^,g_ jj^ ^^ chancellor of Cam- 




Late in the 
sence of the 

?5- "I'M. "u' '"'•"'• ?•'""♦ "" ^"'='' ""•"I''" '" was consecrated bishop 
KickhiU, begging him to pay another visit on Mort lake church on3Junel426. Hediedin 
the morrow in ease he should remember any ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^j ^^29 j,;^ ^j,, ^. ^^^ ^^ 
omi3.«.on. But, on presen mg himse If next , , ^ ;, ^^^ p„,ved on 14 July of that year 
morning at the cnstle gate8 Rickhill was | ^^ Lambeth (Lm*. X.V. H. 11.95) ; in ft he 
told that he could not be^ admitted. Iwo ^„^^ . J^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ {^^ ^^^ 
days later ho crossed to England, and took : ^^^^^^ ^|», ^„j J„tLo„s his nephew, John 
the precaution of obta.mng an exempl.fica- yi 'h^^^ b^j^j ;„ the north aisle 

tion under the great seal of his commissions, /. fU^'^„„,u^,i_„t 
1 \ • !• 1^1 f ' a\ A. 01 I lie cuiueurai. 

and his proceedings under them, tearing that | 

the documents might be tampered with [All the important facts in the life of Ricking- 

(Jiof. Pari. iii. 4;^). His caution was jus- ^aile have been collectod by Dr Venn who has 

tified when the death of Gloucester was very kindly nllowed his matermls (including his 

notified to parliament a few days later, and ^^PX ^/ ^;^ ^ "> ^^ ^>« "^'^^V^"^!^'^ * ^^n* 

,. r • I -1.1 «.u*^ ^ • „:1 4? xxix. 8; Dallaway « Sussex, Chichester, pp. 60, 

his confession was read, with the omission of 133 p^;,,^. Hist. p. 290 Godwin, Di^Pn*; 
certain articles ^contrary to the kings in- ^^jj,^^^ (epiuph).] W. A. J. A. 

tent ; a similarly garbled version was pro- ' 

claimed in every county. Stress was laid RICKMAN, JOHN (1771-1840), etatia- 
upon the confession having been received , tician, was born on 22 Aug. 1771, at Newbum, 
by a justice of the king's court, though, as 1 Northumberland. His father, the Rev. 
Rickhill afterwards pointed out, he had acted [ Thomas Rickman, descended from an old 
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Hampshire family, was incumbent of New- 
bum at this time, and, after holding other 
livings, retired in his old age to Christchurch, 
Hampshire, where he died in 1809. John 
was sent in 1781 to the grammar school at 
Guildford, and in 1788 to Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He was afterwaras at Lincoln 
College, whence he graduated B.A. in 1792. 
He conducted for some time the ' Commer- 
cial, Agricultural, and Manufacturer's Maga- 
line.' In 1796 he wrote a paper to show 
that it would be easy and useful to take a 
census of the population. The manuscript 
was shown to Charles Abbot (afterwaras 
Lord Colchester^ [q. v.] by George Kose,M.P. 
for Christ<;hurcn. Aboot took Rickman for 
his secretary, and employed him in prepar- 
ing the first census act, introduced in De- 
cember 1800. When Abbot became chief 
secretary for Ireland in 1801, Rickman went 
with him to Dublin, and was made deputy 
keeper of the privy seal. He refused a 
permanent appointment in Ireland, and 
when Abbot became speaker in February 
1802, Rickman continucMl to be his secretary, 
and settled in London. In July 1814 he 
was appointed second clerk assistant at the 
table of the House of Commons, and in 
1820 clerk assistant, a position which he 
held till his death. 

Rickman was an active official, pre- 
pared in 1818 a useful index to the sta- 
tutes for the use of the House of Com- 
mons, and helped to form and arrange the 
library. He became chiefly conspicuous, 
however, for his labours upon the census. 
He devised the methods to be employed, and 
prepared the reports which were published 
m 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831. A folio 
volume gave the abstracts of returns upon 
each of the first three occasions, and three 
folio volumes were published upon the 
census of 1831, besides a preparatory volume 
which was produced very rapidly in Decem- 
ber 1831 with a view to the approaching 
Reform Bill. Rickman, besides arranging 
the abstracts of the returns and of the re- 
ports made by the clergy upon the parish 
reg^ters, contributed many notes upon the 
resulta shown by the census, and made 
elaborate calculations as to the population 
of preceding periods. The results of his 
last researches ai^ given in the preface to 
the census returns of 1841. RicKman had 
been employed upon the bill for that census, 
but died before the work was done. He 
became a recognised authority in these in- 
quiries, receiving five hundred guineas for 
each census, which, however, included pay- 
ment for other labours. He prepared annual 
abstracts of poor-law returns (1816-36), and 



made reports upon education (1833-5), Scot- 
tish education (1837), church rates (1838), 
and local taxation (1839). 

Besides pursuing these labours, he acted 
from 1803 as secretary to the commi&sions 
for making roads and bridges in Scotland, 
and for constructing the Caledonian canal, 
and in 1823 was nominated to a commission 
I for building churches in the highlands and 
islands of Scotland. Rickman had made 
' the acquaintance of Southey at Burton, near 
i Christchurch, where they were both staying 
' in 1797. They formed a lasting friend- 
[ ship, and while in Dublin Rickman procured 
' Southey 's appointment as secretary to Isaac 
Corrv [q. v.J They corresponded ever after- 
wards, and Southey always stayed with his 
' friend when in London. In 1800 he was 
, introduced to Lamb, who describes him 
characteristically in a letter to Manning 
\ {LetterSf ed. Ainger, i. 145-6). Southey gives 
a similar description in a letter to Ltrndor 
{Life and Correspondence^ iii. 216). He was 
so careless in dress as to have been taken by 
the press-gang for a common tramp, but 
was neartily respected by his friends for his 
shrewd sense and wide knowledge ; he was 
a fair scholar, but cared little for poetrjr; 
was quick in taking a joke, as Lamb testi- 
fies, and * the finest fellow,* according to the 
same authority, * to drop in a* nights ' just 
when he was wanted. He made a tour 
with Southey and (Sir) Henry Taylor to 
Holland, in 1806. Southey's letters state 
that Rickman was a man of wide knowledge 
of literature. His Scottish commissions led 
him to form an intimate friendship with 
Telford the engineer ; and he persuaded Tel- 
ford to write an autobiograpny, which he 
published with notes in 1838, after the 
author's death. Sharon Turner, another 
friend, wrote to his son (* Life ' in Gent. Mag,) 
that he was * not a man of genius,* but 
singularly solid and sound ; rather stem at 
times, and difficult to claa<«ify as a politician, 
because he liked to criticise all sides inde- 
pendently. He seems, however, to have 
sympathised with Southey^s conservatism, 
and with his hatred of Malthus and the 
economists. Rickman, on 30 Oct. 1805, 
married Susannah, daughter of Joseph Postle- 
thwaite of Harting, Sussex. She died on 
12 May 1836. Rickman died of an affection 
of the throat on 11 Aug. 1840. He left a 
son and two daughters, and was buried with 
his wife in St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

Rickman published an anonymous pamphlet 
on the poor laws in 1832, upon poor laws in 
Ireland in 1833, and a pamphlet upon the 
' Historical Curiosities relating to St. Mar- 
garet's Church* in 1837. lie also wrote 
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upon life annuities in the * Medical Oazette.' 
lie edited Abbotts addresses in 1829, and 
contributed an essay upon the antiquity of 
Stonehenge to the * ArchsBologia ' in 1840. 
He was made F.K.S. in 1815, and an 
honorary member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers in 1835. An account of some of 
his labours upon the census is given in the 
* Quarterly lleview/ vol. liii. His work 
was noticed by several foreign writers, and 
he was elected in 1833 an honorary member 
of the French Society of Statistics. 

[Gent. Mag. 1841, i. 431-7, written by his 
son, W. C. Hickman, nnd also separately printed ; 
Southey's Life and Correspondence, and Selec- 
tions from Letters, contain many letters to 
Rickman. There are various references in 
Lamb's Letters, and a description by Talfourd 
in the Final Memorials. See also, for some 
characteristic letters and notices, Mrs. Sand- 
ford's Life of Poole (1888), ii. 102-11. 118, 129- 
181,139-41,148, 162-4, 158-61, 168-70,216, 
238, 240, 248, 249.] L. S. 

RICKMAN, THOMAS ' CLIO ' (1761- 
1834), bookseller and reformer, son of John 
Kickman of The ClifFe, Lewes, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Peters, was born there on 27 July 
1761. Both his parents were quakers. He 
was intended for the medical profession, and 
was apprenticed to an uncle practising as a 
doctor at Maidenhead. When about seven- 
teen years old he revisited Lewes, and be- 
came intimate with Thomas l*aine [q. v.] the 
freethinker, who was settled there as an 
exciseman. ]5otli joined the Headstrong 
Club, which met at the White Hart Inn. 
Here Rickman's precocious poetical and his- 
torical taste procured for him the sobriquet 
of * Clio.* He wrote much under that pseu- 
donym, and permanently incorporated it 
with his other names, ilis friendship with 
Paine, and an early marriage with a non- 
member, led the Sussex Friends to disown 
Hickman in 1783. Thereupon he left Lewes 
and settled in London as a bookseller, first 
at 39 Leadenball Street, and afterwards at 
7 Upper Marylebone Street, which was his 
abode for the rest of his life. 

Paine lodged in his house in 1791 and 
1792, and there completed the second part of 
*The Kights of Man.* On the small table 
at which Paine wrote, Rickman afterwards 
fixed a tablet with a commemorative in- 
scription. It was exhibited, with many other 
relics of Kickman, at the Paine exhibition, 
December 1895. Like Paine, Rickman had a 
mechanical turn, and he assisted the former 
in his inventions for iron bridges, besides 
patenting a signal trumpet. The two friends 
became the centre of a circle of reformers ; 
their frequent visitors included Mary Woll- 



stonecraft, Romney, HomeTooke, and others. 
Rickman supplied interesting sketches of 
them all in nis chief work, the 'Life of 
Paine,' which he published in 1819, 8vo. 
He was under suspicion as au associate of 
Paine, and was often in trouble for selling 
his books. At the close of 1792, while in 
hiding for this reason, he was protected for 
a night by Maria Anne Fitzherbert [q. v.] 
(manuscript diary). More than once he was 
obliged to flee to Paris, where Paine subse- 
quently lived, and on the last journey of the 
latter to America Rickman accompanied him 
to Havre, where, on 1 Sept. 1802, the friends 
finally parted. Rickman*s devotion to Paine 
and his principles was boundless, and the 
christian names of his children — Paine, 
Washington, Franklin, Rousseau, Petrarch, 
and Volney — testified to his enthusiasm for 
liberal ideas. Rickman died at 7 Upper 
Marylebone Street on 16 Feb. 1834, and was 
buried as a quaker at Bunhill Fields. He was 
twice married, but outlived both his wives 
and most of his children. 

Rickman possessed a vein of satirical 
humour, and from the age of fifteen wrote 
much in verse and prose. Some pieces ap- 
peared in the 'Black Dwarf* and other 
weekly journals. Many of his republican 
songs were published as broadsides, often 
with music. His chief books are : 1. * The 
Fallen Cottage,* 4to, 1786. 2. *The Even- 
ing Walk, a Tale,* 8vo, 1796. 3. * A Collec- 
tion of Epigrams,* 12mo, 1796. 4. * JJmigra- 
tion to America considered,* 1798. 5. * Mr. 
Pitt*s Democracy manifested,* 1799, 8vo. 
6. 'Hints upon Hats,' 12mo, 1803. 7. 'Poeti- 
cal Scraps,' 2 vols. 8vo, 1803. 8. ' An Ode 
on the Emancipation of the Blacks in San 
Domingo,' 4to, 1804. 9. ' Corruption, a 
Satire,* London, 8vo, 1800. 10. * An Ode 
on T. Paine's Birthday,* 1818. 11. 'The 
Atrocities of a Convent,* 3 vols, n.d., based 
on observations made in a tour in Spain, 

SI 785]. 12. ' Rights of Discussion, or a Vin- 
ication of Dissenters of every Denomina- 
tion.' 

Portraits of him by William Hazlitt and 

1 Robert Dighton were engraved. The latter, 

is a full-length coloured print in walking 

costume, called * A Citizen of the W'orld ; * 

I some of Rickman*s verses are inscribed 

on it. 

I [Moncuro D. Conway's Life of Paine, 2 toIs. 

I 1892; Rickman's Life of Paine; Smith's Cat. 
and Suppl. ; Friends' Biographical Cat. p. 568 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1834, p. 450 ; Notes and Queries, 
5th eer. i. 372, 475 ; informntion from Clair J. 
Grice, LL.D., and the Cat. of the Paine Exhibi- 
tion at South Place, December 1895.1 

C. F. S. 
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RIOKMAN, THOMAS (1776-1841), 
architect, bom at Maidenhead on 8 June 
1776, was the eldest son of Joseph and Sarah 
Rickman. On leaving school he assisted 
his father in business at Maidenhead as a 
grocer and druggist until 1797. He then 
went to London, where he was assistant to 
a chemist and to a medical practitioner, and 
also to a grocer at Saffron Walden. At his 
father's request he went through the usual 
course at the London hospitals, and in 1801 
began to practise medicme at Lewes, but 

fare up his profession in two years. From 
803 to 1808 he was engageci in a com- 
(Sudor's business in London, and from 1808 
till August 1818 was clerk in an insurance 
broker's at Liverpool. 

As early as 1794 Kickman had shown 
some taste for drawing, and about that time, 
though he had no teacher, drew and coloured 
minutely five thousand toy-figures of cos- 
tumes m the army. These he cut out 
and arranged in tront of architectural back- 
grounds of militar}' buildings. In the 
broker's office at Liverpool he had a good 
deal of leisure, and in March 1809 he began 
to sketch the churches in the neighbou> 
hood. In 1811 he minutely examined 
numerous churches in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Lincolnshire. In the course of these and 
subsequent ramblings he is said to have per- 
sonally studied three thousand ecclesiastical 
buildings. In December 1812 he wrote an 
essay on Chester Cathedral for the Chester 
Architectural Society (printed in the 'Jour- 
nal of the Archaeological, Architectural, and 
Historic Society for Chester,' Chester, 1804, 
pp. 277-8), and in the same year wrote a 
series of lectures on architecture for * Smith's 
Panorama of Science and Arts ' (Liverpool, 
181 2-1/3), which he republished separately in 
1817 under the title of ' An Attempt to 
discriminate the Styles of Architecture in 
England from the Conquest to the Reforma- 
tion.' Hickman's book was noticed in the 
* Quarterly Review * (xxv. 1821) as *an un- 
ostentatious but sensible tract,' and it soon 
became well known, being reprinted, with 
additions, several times during the author's 
lifetime. A seventli edition (ed. J. II. 
Parker) appeared in 1881. The work had 
a very considerable influence in promoting 
the study of Gothic architecture in Eng- 
land, and, besides being the first systematic 
treatise on the subject, had the merit of 
simple nomenclature, involving no theory 
(cf. Febousson, Hist, of Architecture, iv. 
361). 

Rickman had already designed some small 
monuments for his friends, and enriched 
the shop-front of his sister — a confectioner 



in Liverpool— with a design taken from the 
choragic monument of Thrasyllus. In 
1815 he built two private residences in 
Liverpool, and in December 1817 took an 
office in that city for architectural work. 
In June 1818 he received Henry Hutchin- 
son as his pupil. In 1819 he was employed 
by the commissioners for building additional 
cnurches in the erection of St. George's, 
Birmingham, and from this period had an 
immense number of commissions for the 
building of churches and other edifices in 
all parts of England. Rickman's churches 
— all in the Gothic style — have been justly 
criticised for their want of character and 
originality, and as displaying *more know- 
ledge of the outward form of the mediaeval 
style than any real acquaintance with its 
spirit.' In June 1820 he took an office in 
Birmingham, and his brother, Edwin S. 
Rickman {d, 1873), wns for a time his 
partner. Henry Hutchinson was also in 
partnership from December 1821 till Ids 
death in November 1831. On 8 March 1826 
Rickman and Hutchinson were appointed 
the architects of the * New ' court of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, which was 
finished in 1831 at a cost of 77,878/., the 
style being Perpendicular Gothic. On 1 Nov. 
1829 Rickman and Hutchinson sent in plans 
for the new libraiy and other buildings in 
the university of Cambridge. These plans, 
as emended in 1830, were recommended by 
the syndicate, but the scheme being laid 
aside in 1834 for want of funds, Rickman 
received an honorarium of 105/., and in 
April 1830 submitted new designs, when, 
however, those of Charles Robert Cockerell 

iq^. v.] were selected by a large majority, 
iickman also competed (unsuccessfully) for 
Kinjr's College, Cambridge (1823), the Fitz- 
william Museum (1835), and the Houses 
of Parliament (1836). 

Early in 1835 Rickman took R. C. Hussey, 
F.S.A., into partnership. From about that 
time his robust constitution gradually gave 
way, and he died at Birmingham on 4 Jan. 
1841. He was buried in the churchyard of 
St. George's, Birmingham, where a tomb was 
erected in 1845 by several of his friends. Rick- 
man was a man of vivacious temperament, 
though unostentatious in his habits ; a keen 
observer, and energetic in business. He was 
— like his parents — a member of the Society 
of Friends, but a few vears before his death 
became a follower of Edward Irving. Rick- 
man married, first, his cousin, Lucv Rick- 
man of Lewes; secondly, Christiana llonior, 
sister of Thomas Hornor, the painter of the 
Panorama of London in the Colosseum, 
Regent's Park ; thirdly, Elizabeth Miller of 
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Edinburgh, by whom he had a daughter 
and a son, Thomas Miller Hickman, F.S.A., 
who became a pupil of 11. G. Hussey, and 
adopted his fathers profession. Kickman*s 
pupils comprised Broadbent, G. Vose, D. 11. 
Hill of Birmingham, A. H. Holme of Liver- 
pool, Jonathan A. Bell of Edinburgh, Tho- 
mas FuUjames of Gloucester, Zugneer of 
Zurich, S. C. Fripp of Bristol, and John 
Smith of Cambridge. 

Rickman's buildings included, besides those 
already mentioned: 1819-22, Birmingham, 
St. George's; 1820, Clitheroe town-hall j 
1822-6, St. Peter, Hampton Lucy, Warwick- 
shire (since altered); 1823-6, Preston, St. 
Peter and St. Paul ; 1829, Drapers' Hall, 
Carlisle; 1831-6, Tettenhall Wood, Stafford- 
shire (for Miss Hinckes). 

Kickman published : 1. * Tour in Nor- 
mandy and Picardy in 1832 ' in the ^Archseo- 
logia of the Society of Antiquaries (of 
which Kickman was a fellow), vol. xxv. 

2. * Four Letters on the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of France and England,' *Arch8eo- 
logia,' vol. xxv. 1833 ; cf. ib. vol. xxvi. 1834. 

3. Dawson Turner's * Specimens of Archi- 
tectural Remains . . . with Architectural 
Observations by T. Rickman,' 1838, fol. 

Rickman's drawings, consisting of upwards 
of two thousand examples of Gothic work, 
chiefly English, were purchased in 1842 by 
the Oxford Architectural Society, and, thougn 
not of artistic merit, are instructive from 
their care and accuracy — qualities which, ac- 
cording to John Henry Parker, will prevent 
his * Styles of Architecture ' from being super- 
seded. 

[Dictionary of Architecture (Architectural 
Publ. See.), art. ' Rickman,' where a full list of 
his buildings is given ; Gent. Mag. 1841, pt. i. 
pp. 322 f. 1861 pt. ii. p. 523 ; Willis and Clark's 
Ajchitectural History of Univ. of Cambridge; 
Ecclesiologist, May 1842 ; Encyclop. Brit. 9th 
ed., • Rickman.'] W. W. 

RICRAFT, JOSIAH {fl. 1646), author 
and merchant, was probably son of James 
Kicrafte, sailor, of Stepney, by his wife Grace, 
daughter of John Mills, late of Canewe- 
den, Essex. His parents were married at 
Saint Faith's, London, on 27 July 1622 
{Londo?i Man'ia(/e itce7Me^,Ilarl. Soc. I'nbl.) 
Josiah subsequently became a merchant of 
London, and a writer of much repute among 
the presbyterians. In 1645 he involved him- 
self in the quarrel between John Goodwin 
and Thomas Edwards, and was in conse- 
quence threatened by an apprentice called 
George Caudron with personal violence. 
The committee of both kingdoms accord- 
inglv issued, on 12 and 13 May 1646, orders 
for his protection. He was also accused of 



correspondence with the royalists (see his 
Preface to A Nosegay y and CaL State Papers^ 
1645, p. 484). At the Restoration he re- 
nounced his presbyterian principles (see CaL 
State Papers, Car. II, ix. 162, July 1660). 
In 1679 he appears as a magistrate in the 
Middlesex county sessions rolls {Middlesex 
County Record, i. 96, 120). 

On 28 June 1671, he, being then a widower 
and of Stepney, married Barbara Wood of 
Wapping, widow, aged 26 (^Marriage Iat 
censes, Faculty Office, Harl. Soc.) 

Ricraft wrote : 1. ' A Looking Glass for 
the Anabaptists and the rest of the Sepa- 
ratists, wherein they may clearly behold a 
brief Refutation of a certain unlicensed 
scandalous Pamphlet entitled ** The Remon- 
strance of the Anabaptists " * (see W1L805, 
Dissenting Churches in London, iv. 413), 
London, 1645, 4to. 2. *The Peculiar Cha- 
racters of the Oriental Languages and sundry 
others exactly delineated for the benefit of 
all such as are studious in the Languages 
and the choice rareties thereof,' &c., London, 

1645, 4to. 3. * A perfect List of the many 
Victories obtained (through the Blessing of 
God) by the Parliament's Forces under the 
Command of his Excellency the Earl of 
Essex, &c. ... to the 14 June 1645,' single 
sheet, fol. London, 1646. 4. *A Nosegay 
of rank-smelling Flowers, such as grow in 
John Goodwins Garden, gathered upon oc- 
casion of his late lying libell against Mr. 
Thomas Edwards,' London, 1646. 5. *A 
perfect List of the many Victories by God's 
Blessing upon the Parliamentary Forces 
under the Command of Sir Thomas Fairfax 
since 14 June 1646 to the present month of 
April (1646),' single sheet, tol. London, 1646. 
6. * A perfect List of the many Victories, 
&c.,'as above, * up to 18 Aug. 1646,' London, 

1646, single sheet, fol. ten portraits. 7. * A 
Survey of England's Champions and Truths, 
FaithfuU Patriots, or a Chronologicall Re- 
citement of the principall Proceedings of the 
most worthy Commanders of the prosperous 
Armies raised for the Preservation of Reli- 
gion, the Kings Majesteys person,* London, 

1647, 8. * A Funeral Elegy upon the most 
honoured upon Earth and now glorious in 
Heaven, his Excellency Robert Devereux, E. 
of Essex,' broadside, fifty-eight lines of dog- 
gerel, London, 1646. 

* The Civil Warres of England briefly re- 
lated from his Majestys first Setting-up his 
Standard 1641 to this present personal hopeful 
Treaty with the lively Effigies and Eulogies 
! of the Chief Commanders,' London, 1649, 
I which is falsely said on the title-page to have 
been collected by John L. Leycester, consists 
of Ricraft's books, respectively numbered S>, 
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5, and 6 above, with the addition of twelve 
pages at the end containing ' a catalogue of 
the earlSy lords, knights, &c., slain on the 
parliaments and kings side/ and one page by 
Leyoester containing 'the late proceedings of 
the army to this present ' (September 1648). 
A portrait of Ricraft, enmved by W. Fai th- 
eme, is prefixed to his 'Oriental Characters* 
and ' Survey of England's Champions.* 

[Wood's Athense Oxod. iii. 253 ; and authori- ; 
tiw citkl.] W. A. S. 

RIDDELL, HENRY SCOTT (1798- 
1870), minor poet, son of a shepherd, was 
bom at Sorbie, parish of Ewes, Dumfries- 
shire, 23 Sept. 1798. In his childhood his 
father settled for several years in Eskdale- 
moir, Dumfriesshire, and about 1811 farmed 
for a year in the parish of Hoddam in the 
same county. Subsequentlv he again became 
a shepherd at Deloraine, Selkirkshire. Mean- 
while Riddeirs education progressed slowly ; 
in summer he acted as a herd, and in winter 
he was either taught at home by a visiting 
master or was boarded in some village to 
aecure school training. While the family 
lived at Eskdalemuir they were visited by ; 
Hoggf who sang or recited to them bis own 
Ivncs. After two or three years of shepherd 
life Riddell, on the death of his father in I 
1817, attended for about two years the parish 
school of Biggar, Lanarkshire, and then en- 
tered £idinburgh University, where he was 
befriended by Professor Wilson. His college I 
oourse included a year at St. Andrews under ' 
Chalmers and other eminent professors, and 
lasted till 1830, when he became a licentiate , 
of the church of Scotland. | 

In 1831 Riddell settled with his eldest ' 
brother at Teviothead, Roxburghshire, and 
in 1833 became incumbent of Caerlanrig | 
chapel. Soon afterwards he married, and 
for some time, owing to the want of a dwell- 
ing-house, lived near Hawick, nine miles off, 
thus conducting his work under difficult con- 
ditions. At length the Duke of Buccleuch 
provided a suitable dwelling near the chapel, 
and for many years Riddell enjoyed prosperity 
and comfort. In 1841 he showed symptoms of 
insanity, and for three years hn was confined 
in an asylum at Dumfries. Returning to 
Teviothead, he was enabled, by the generosity 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, to retain his cottage 
while resigning his living ; there he lived very 
quietly, occasionally lecturing at Hawick or 
elsewhere in behalf of some charitable object, 
but devoting himself mainly to the improve- 
ment of his house and its surroundings, and 
to literary work. He interested himself in 
local excavations, supported the Hawick 
Arehieological Society, and wrote a careful 



article, * Cavers,' for the 'Statistical Account 
of Scotland.* When he was sixty-one he 
was publicly presented at Hawick with an 
Irish harp. He died at Teviothead 30 July 
1870, and was buried in Caerlanrig church- 
yard. A monument to his memory was 
erected on a hill near Teviothead, and in 
1894 there was affixed to it a tablet inscribed 
with an appropriate quatrain. 

Riddell married, probably in 1833, Eliza 
Clark — the Eliza of his songs — daughter of 
a Biggar merchant. She survived him, with 
two sons, both of whom settled abroad. 

While at Biggar school Riddell was a con- 
tributor to the * Clydesdale Magazine,* and 
wrote *The Crook and Plaid,' one of his most 
successful songs. A visit to Pinkie, Mid- 
lothian, in his student days inspired the 
vigorous lyric * Ours is the Land of Gallant 
Hearts.* He contributed pieces about the 
same time to the collections of Robert Archi- 
bald Smith and Peter McLeod,the latter pub- 
lishing his picturesque song, 'Scotland Yet.' 
Wilson included, with hearty commendation, 
in the * Noctes Ambrosianae * for March 1825, 
Riddeirs lyric, * When the Glen all is still.' 
Riddell published in 1831 'Songs of the 
Ark,* sacred pieces which are not of much 
account. In 1844 appeared the * Christian 
Politician,* a doctrinal volume displaying 
argumentative power and force of character. 
A volume entitled * Poems, Songs, and Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces,' was issued in 1847. To 
* Hogg's Instructor,' in 1847, Riddell contri- 
buted a discriminating account of the Ettrick 
shepherd. He translated into lowland Scotch, 
in 1805 and 1857 respectively, St. Matthew 
and the Psalms of David, the latter for 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte. For the * Scottish 
Agricultural Journal,' in 1848-9, he wrote 
substantial papers on * Store-farming in the 
South of Scotland,' and about the same time 
received from the Highland and Agricultural 
Society a prize of 10/. for an * Essay on Foot- 
rot in Sheep.' In 1871, the year after his 
death, appeared, in two volumes, * The Poeti- 
cal Works of Henry Scott Riddell,* edited, 
with a memoir, by Dr. Brydon. lliddell's 
longer pieces, while ingenious, tend to heavi- 
ness, but one or two of his lyrics reach a 
high standard, and * Scotland Yet,' set to 
very appropriate music, is one of the most 
popular of Scottish songs. 

[Brydon's Memoir, with incorporated Autobio- 
graphy, prefixed to Poems ; Rogers's Scottish 
Minstrel ; Goodfellows Border Biog^phy.] 

T.B. 

RIDDELL, JAMES (rf. 1674), Scottish 
merchant and manufacturer, was the son of 
James Riddell. The latter's father, also 
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James Riddell, who claimed descent from 
the Norman baron Galfridus Riddell of Blaye 
in Guienne, was the first of the English 
Riddells to settle in Scotland ; for some time 
he carried on business as a merchant at 
Kasimierz in Cracow, Poland. Of this town 
he wa/? made a free citizen about 159o, and 
the privileges of citizenship were confirmed 
by the king of Poland in 1602. Subsequently 
he returned to Edinburgh, of which he be- 
came a burgess and guild brother ; and he 
married there Bessie, daughter of Adam 
Allan, an Edinburgh merchant. Their son 
James followed with success the business of 
his father, and acquired the lands of King- 
lass, Linlithgowshire. During the civil war 
he was appointed by the Scots estates com- 
missary-general to the forces in their ex- 
pedition to the north in 164o, and it was 
probably in this capacity that he subse- 
quently made the acquaintance of Oliver 
Cromwell, who is said to have stayed some 
time in his house in Lcith. Riddell was 
also on friendly terms with General Monck. 
The soldiers of Monck — probably on account 
of the royalist sentiments of the minister — 
turned tlie parish church of south Leith into 
a stable, ana prevented the parishioners from 
holding services in it ; but, by the inter- 
position of Riddell, Monck, before leaving 
Scotland, not only consented that the use of 
the church should be restored to them, but 
ordered that it should be re-roofed at his own 
expense. In return the parishioners granted 
to Riddell a space in the church for a free 
seat to his family and their descendants. 

In January 1653 Riddell presented a peti- 
tion to Cromwell's council of state for 
license to import pitch-tar, hemp-oil, or other 
materials useful K)r the navy to any port in 
England or Scotland (Cat. State Papers, 
1652-8, Dom. Ser. p. 412), and having on 
10 May 1654 presented a complaint that, 
notwithstanding tlie license he had obtained, 
a vessel of his with a cargo of oil had been 
seized at Leith by the commissioners {ih. 1654, 
p. 165), it was ordered on 29 May 1655 that 
the vessel should be discharged (ib. 1655, p. 
187). In 1666 he gave information against 
the seizure of one of his ships by a Dover pri- 
vateer (ih. 1666-7, p. 425). Irom the par- 
liament which met at Edinburgh on 23 Sept. 
1663 he obtained a monopoly, for nineteen 
years, for the erection of a manufactory of 
wool and tow cards, the first of the kind in 
Scotland ; and all the materials imported 
for the use of the manufactory were to be 
free of import duty {Acta Pari. Scot. vii. 
488). lie was joined in partnership in the 
manufactory with John, earl of Crawford 
and Lindsay, their indenture being dated 



6 Dec. 1663 [see Lindsay, John, first Eabl 
OF Lindsay, and seventeenth Eakl of 
Crawford], Riddell died in 1674. By 
his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Geoige 
Foulis of Ravelston, master of the mint, he 
had four sons and two daughters : James, a 
captain in the Dutch service, who died un- 
married in 1688; George, of Kinglas, Argyll- 
shire, a merchant in Leith, who succeeded 
his brother in 1688, and carried on the main 
line of the family ; Adam, Andrew ; Isabel, 
married to Walter Riddell of Minto; and 
Agnes, who became the second wife of Cap- 
tain John Taylor. 

Sir James Riddell of Belton (d. 1797), the 
grandson of George Riddell of Kinglas, and 
great-grandson of James Riddell, the mer- 
chant, acc[uired the estates of Ardnamurchan, 
Argyllshire, was for some time superinten- 
dent-general to the Society of the British 
Fishery, was made LL.D. of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity on 27 Feb. 1767, and was created a 
baronet on 2 Sept. 1778. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom, Ser. (time of the 
Commonwealth and Chirles II) ; Acta Pari. 
Scot. vol. vii. ; Douglas's Baronage of Scotland, 
pp. 201-2.] T. F. H. 

RIDDELL, JAMES (1823-1866), clas- 
sical scholar, bom on 8 June 1823, was the 
eldest son of James Riddell (1796-1878), 
M.A. of Balliol College, rector of Easton, 
Hampshire, by Dorothy, daughter of John 
Foster, esq., of Leicester Grange, Warwick- 
shire. After spending seven years at Mr. 
Brow^ne's school at Cheam, Surrey, Riddell 
entered Shrewsbury school in 1838 as a 
pupil of Dr. Kennedy. He gained a scholar- 
ship at Balliol in November 1840, and, leav- 
ing Shrewsbury as head boy in 1841, he 
began residence in Oxford in the Michael- 
mas term of that year. He was placed in the 
first class in litera humaniores with Thomas 
Arnold and Gold win Smith. In the same 
year he was elected fellow of Balliol, serv- 
ing his college as lecturer or tutor till his 
death. Probably few college tutors have 
exercised a happier influence on their pupiLs. 
He was classical examiner in 1858-9, clas- 
sical moderator in 1865-6, and senior proctor 
and select preacher in 1862. He died at 
Tunbridffe Wells on 14 Sept. 1866. 

Riddell's fine scholarship was widely re- 
cognised. He was invited by the dele- 
gates of the university press to edit the 
Odvssev for their Oxford series; and Pro- 
fessor Jowett, who then contemplated an 
edition of Plato, entnisted to him the Apo- 
logy, Crito, Phsedo, and Symposium. Both 
of these works were left incomplete. His 
commentary on Odyssey, i.-xii., for which 
he had made large preparations, was com- 
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pleted by his friend and pupil, Rev. W. W. 
Merry, D.D. (Clarendon Press, Ist edit. 
1876). Of his work on Plato he lived to 
finish only the 'Apology.' It was printed 
after his death at the Clarendon Press in 
1867. In the same volume appeared a 
•Digest of Platonic Idioms,' which he left 
behind him, founded on a minute examina- 
tion of the whole of Plato's works. The 
happy combination of a profound sympathy 
with' the genius of the Greek language, a 
strictly sciontific method, and an exhaustive 
study of his author, has given the * Digest * 
a unique position among works of modern ! 
scholarship. His thorough familiarity with | 
the Platonic style, and his instinctive appre- 
ciation of subtle laws of thought and expres- 
sion in what is apparently anomalous, are 
recognised as indispensable aids for the ex- 
planation of the ' Dialogues,' and for the 
criticism of the text. His exceptional felicity 
in Greek and Latin verse composition is | 
shown in various translations, redolent of 
the classic spirit, in the * Antholojria Oxoni- 
ensis* and in ^ Sabring Corolla.' These have 
been collected, with additions, in a small 
volume of * iteliquise Metricae ' (Oxford and 
London, 1867). | 

[Personal knowledge.] W. W. M. 

RIDDELL, JOHN (1785-1862), peer- 
age lawyer, bom in 1785, was eldest son of , 
Henry Itiddell of Little Govan, a scion of ' 
the ancient family of Riddell in Koxburgh- 
shire [see under Hiddell, Kobert]. His 
mother was Anne, eldest daughter of John 
Glassford of Dougalston, by Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Nisfct of Dean. Educated for 
the law, Riddell was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1807. He made genealogy and Scot- 
tish peerage law his special study, and rose 
to pre-eminence in that branch of the pro- 
fession. Among other l»»gal work ho pre- 
pared the Crawford and Montrose peerage 
cases for Lord Lindsay. He loved genea- , 
logical research for its own sake, and Sir 
Walter Scott, who alludes in the * Lav of 
the Last Minstrel ' (canto i.) to * Ancient 
KiddelVs fair domain,' described him as the 
only man from whose exclusive store of learn- •■ 
ing could be gathered an adequate notion of 
the state of society in Scotland in the age 
preceding the Reformation. He died un- 
married at his house in Melville Street, 
Edinburgh, on 8 Feb. 1862. He was buried 
in the Dean cemetery there. He left a 
number of manuscripts which, in terms of > 
his will, were acquired by the Advocates' ! 
and Signet Libraries, Edinburgh. 

Riddeirs works were: 1. *The Saltfoot 
Controversy, with a Keply ; also an Appendix 



containing some liemarks on the present 
State of the Lyon Office,' Edinburgh, 8vo, 
1818. 2. * Reply to the Mis-statements of 
Dr. Hamilton of Bardowie respecting the 
Descent of his Family; with Icemarks on 
the Claim of the Ixmnoxes of Woodhead to 
the Male Representation and Honours of 
the Original Earls of Lennox/ Edinburgh, 
1828. 3. * Remarks upon Scottish Peerage 
Law, with special Reference to the Case of 
the Earldom of Devon,' 8vo, 1833, Edinburgh. 
4. * Tracts, Legal and Historical ; containing 
(1) Reply to Mr. Tytler's Historical Re- 
marks on the Death of Richard II ; (2) Ob- 
servations upon the Representation of the 
Rusky and Lennox Families, and other 
Points in Mr. Napier's Memoirs of Merchis- 
ton ; (3) Remarks upon the Law of Legiti- 
mation per subsequens matrimonium ; the 
Nature of our English Cnnons and the 
Legitimacy of thf» Stewarts,' Edinburgh, 
183o, 8vo. 5. * Additional Remarks upon 
the Question of the I^nnox or Rusky Re- 

Eresentation, and other Topics,' 8vo, Edin- 
urgh, 1835. (>. * Inquiry- into the Law 
and Practice in Scottish Peerages before 
and after the Union, involving the Ques- 
tions of Jurisdiction and Forfeitures; with 
an Exposition of our original Consistorial 
Law,' 2 vols. 8vo, 1842, Edinburgh ; this, 
which is based on No. 3, is the standard 
work on its subject. 7. * Stewartiana ; being 
more about the Case of Robert II, and his 
Issue,' 8vo, Edinburgh, 1843. 8. 'Com- 
ments in Refutation of Pretensions as to the 
Representation of the ancient Stirlings of 
Calder : a Review of " The Stirlings of Keir," * 
4to, Edinburgh, \HV.O. 

[Letter by Lord Lirivlsay in tho PMinbuigh 
Evening Courant, 15 Feb. 18fi2; Nichol's Herald 
and Genealogist, i. 538 ; LawTimos.xxxviii. 200.1 

H.P. 

RIDDELL, ROBERT (</. 1794), anti- 
quary and natron of Bums, was son of 
\Valter Ridaell of Xewhouse, who was taken 
prisoner in 1745 by th(» Jacobites and died 
in 1788. He traced his father's descent from 
(xervase de Riddel, who accompanied David I 
from England and was made sheriff of Rox- 
burghshire. His mother, Anne, was daughter 
and heiress of Robert Riddell of (Jlenriddell, 
Dumfriesshire (1700-1771), to whose estate 
he ultimately succeeded. 'Robert ofGlen- 
riddell ' became captain in the 32nd (Corn- 
wall) regiment of foot in Ireland, 17 Nov. 
1780, and on 31 Oct. 1792 joined the 12th 
(IVince of Wales's) regiment of light dra- 
goons (Army LUt^ty 1781 and 1793). But 
much of his life was passed in antiquarian 
and literary pursuits at Friars Carse, on his 
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estate in Dumfriesshire. He published vari- 
ous papers in volumes ix. and x. of * Archteo- 
logia/ including * An Account of the Ancient 
Lordship of Galloway,* * Remarks on the 
Title of Thane and Abthane/ *0f the Ancient 
Modes of Fortification in Scotland/ and * No- 
tices of Fonts in Scotland.* He was a fellow 
of the Societies of Antiquaries both of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, and a member of the 
Philosophical Society of Manchester. His 
description of Xithsdale, with drawings, &c., 
was presented to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1793 ; and volume iv. of the * Memoirs * of 
the Manchester society contains his disserta- 
tions on the ancient carved stones in Scot- 
land and on one in Dumfriesshire. Riddell 
gave much help to Francis Grose [q. v.], who 
visited him at Friars Carse in 1789, and he 
corresponded with Richard Gough [jq. v.] 
John r^ichols [q. v.1 had a large collection of 
his letters. Riddell was granted the degree 
of LLD. at Edinburgh in 1794 (Nichols, 
Lit. Anecdotes^ vi. 304, viii. 475). 

But Riddell, *the trusty Glenriddell, so 
versed in old coins,' is remembered chiefly as 
the friend of Robert Bums. Friars Carse 
was within a mile of Bums*s farm of Ellis- 
land, and Riddell gave the poet a key to the 
grounds. In a little hermitage there Bums 
wrote the * Verses in Friars Carse Hermitage* 
(1788), and the song *The day returns* 
in celebration of the anniversarv of the 
Riddells' wedding day (7 Nov. 1788). The 
friends were in the habit of exchanging 
rhyming notes, and in 1780 Bums under- 
took to prepare for Riddell a manuscript 
collection of fugitive verses and scraps. The 
volume containing this collection was sub- 
sequently returned to the poet by Riddell's 
widow. On 10 Oct. 1789 a great drinking 
bout was held at Friars Carse, when Riddell 
contested for an historical whistle with Sir 
Robert Laurie and Alexander Ferguson of 
Craigdarroch, both of whom were connec- 
tions of his (BruKE, Peernf/p). Ferguson 
was the victor, as Burns describes in * The 
Whistle.* Riddell composed airs to several 
of Burns's songs, including *The Whistle,* 
*The Banks of Nith,* *The Blue-eyed Lassie,' 
and* The day returns:* and Bums assisted 
Riddell in founding a parish circulating 
library at Friars Carse (Sir J. Sinclair, 
Statistical Account of S'^otland^ 1792, iii. 
.')97-600, letter from Riddell forwarding a 
letter from Bums). 

By 1792 Burns was on verv friendlv terms 
with Riddell*8 brother, Walter Riddell of 
Woodley Park, four miles south of Dumfries, 
who had married, in 1791, Maria Woodley, 
daughter of William Woodley, governor of 
St. Kitts and the Leeward Islands. The lady 



was only nineteen, but had a taste for lite- 
rature, and was anxious to publish an aocoont 
of her own V03rage8. Burns gave her a letter 
of introduction to a printer, and proceeded, 
according to his wont, to write love songs 
about her ('The last time I came o*er the 
moor,* kc,) Early in 1794, at an entertain- 
ment held at Walter Riddeirs house to cele- 
brate his return from a voyage to the West 
Indies, Bums insulted his hostess. Bums's 
apology was rejected by the lady and her 
husband, and he attacked Mrs. Riddell in the 
' Monody on a Lady famed for her Caprice,* 
and other verses. By 1 795 the poet was again 
on friendly terms with Walter KiddelFs wife. 
When Bums died in 1796 she published in 
the *• Dumfries Journal * an admirable article 
on her friend*s character, a defence which 
reflects credit on both the writer and her sub- 
ject. 

Meanwhile the Riddells of Glenriddell 
sided with their relatives in their quarrel 
with Bums, and Robert Riddell died at 
Friars Carse on 21 April 1794 without any 
reconciliation taking place; but Bums at 
once published a sonnet on his late friend 
( * No more, ye warblers of the wood, no 
more * ). Riddell left most of his property to 
his widow (Elizabeth Kennedy). Ulenriddell 
passed to his brother Walter. Riddell*s 
library of books on antiquities was sold by 
Robert Ross in 1795 (Nichols, Lit, Aneo- 
floteSf iii. 693^; they included a manuscript 
* Collection of Scottish Antiquities,* contain- 
ing journals of tours made with Grose, illus- 
trated with watercolours by Riddell. There 
were also manuscript collections of Scottish 
ballads, and glossaries and notes of families 
and peerages (Notfs and Quei'tej^y 3rd ser. %*ii. 
201). In May 17^U, soon after his death, 
Riddell's posthumous volume, * A Collection 
of Scots, Galwegian, and Border Tunes,* was 
published at Edinburgh. 

[Biirns's Works, ed. Scott Douglas, 1891. 
vols. ii. iii. v. vi. ; Rov. Charles Rogers's Book of 
Robert Burns, 1889. ii. 169, 185; Gont. Mag. 
1794, i. 481 ; Burke's Peemge. s. v. * Riddell;* 
W. P. Riddell's The Riddell Family.] 

G. A. A. 

RIDDELL, Sir THOMAS ((/. 1652), 
rovalist, was the third son of Sir Thomas 
Riddell of Gateshead, and Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Coniers of Sochbume, 
Durham (Surtees, Durham, ii. 128 ; Foster, 
Durham Pedigrees), The father was recorder 
and sheriff of Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1601, 
mayor in 1604 and 1616, and represented 
the borough of Newcastle-on-Tyne in the 
three parliaments of 1620-1, 1625, and 
1627-S. He was, like his son, with whom 
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he is often oonfusedy a recusant and a royalist 
(see sereral references to his recusancy in 
the Diary of Ainbrose Barnes^ Surtees Soc. 
vol. 1.) Along with his son, he was ordered 
by the House of Commons to be sent for in 
custody in November 1044 ^Cbmiium«' Joum, 
iiL 700), was admitted to his composition as 
a delinquent royalist on 9 July 1649 {CaL of 
Oommittee for Compounding^ p. 2037), and 
died on dO March 1660 (see Hi$t MSS, 
Qmm. 10th Rep. iv. 234, 13th Rep. i. 1). 

The son Thomas in March 1640 was 
elected, along with Sir Peter Riddell, to re- 
present Newcastle in the Short parliament 
(cf. Cal. State Papers, Domestic, ccccxlix. 
dO, 30 March I&IO ; Return of Members, 
i. 482). He attempted to raise Newcastle 
against the Scots in 1640 {Diary of Ambrose 
Barnes, pp. 330, 336), and subsequently 
became colonel of a regiment in the royalist 
army, was knighted, and appointed governor 
of I'ynemouth Castle. Thence he made an 
unsuccessful sally in support of the Duke 
of Newcastle on 9 March 1643-4 (State 
Papers, Dom. Car. 1, D i. 13). When the 
narliamentary forces gained possession of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Riddell was sum- 
moned, in October 1644, to yield up Tyne- 
mouth, but refused {Hist, MSS. Comm. 
6th liep. p. 33a). A year later he surren- 
dered the castle to Leslie (Lord Leven) on 
honourable terms {State Papers, Dom. 
Car. I, D xi. 30, 26 Oct. 1045). He does 
not appear to have compounded for his 
estates, for on 13 March 1648-9 his name 
was added to the list of delinquents to be 
subjected to confiscation {Cal, of Committee 
for Oompoundiny, p. 139; cf. Commons^ 
JowmaU, vi. 498, 694). In the following 
November, 1650, an order was issued for his 
arrest (2 Nov.), and on the 10th another 
order in parliament was made that the coun- 
cil of state should prevent his going into 
the northern parts {Council Books, I. 88, 
p. 49). Riddell died at Antwerp, and was 
buried in the church of St. Jacques in 1652. 
He married, on 13 April 1629, Barbara, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Davison of Blakis- 
ton, Durham, widow of Ralph Calverley (for 
his descendants see Surtees, Durham). 

[Authorities cited; Hodgson's Northumher- 
Uod, II. ii. 104; Sykess Local Records, i. 93; 
Betham*B RHronage, iv. 53 ; Burke's Commoners, 
iii. 209 ; Ridlon's Hist, of the Ancient RyedAles, 
p. 140. gives a view of Fenham Hall; Gent. 
Mag. 1826, i. 691.] W. A. 8. 

BIDDLE, EDWARD (1788-1854), ma- 
thematician and astronomer, son of John 
Riddell, an agricultural labourer, was bom 
at Trouffhend in Northumberland, where he 
reoeiTedhis early education, lie afterwards 
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attended a school at Otterbum on Reed- 
water, about two miles from Troughend, and 
there his enthusiasm for science was stimu- 
lated by a local scientific celebrity, James 
Thompson. While he was still a boy. Rid- 
dle opened a school of his own at Otter- 
bum. In 1807 he removed to Whitburn in 
Durham, and in 1810 began contributing to 
the' Ladies* Diary,' winning in 1814 and 1819 
the prizes given by the editor. Dr. Hutton. 
It was through the latter that, in September 
1814, Riddle was appointed master of the 
Trinity House School, Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 
While here he made an extensive series of 
observations to ascertain the longitude of 
the school and the trustworthiness of certain 
lunarobservations. In September 1821, again 
through Dr. Hutton, he was appointed master 
of the upper mathematical school , Royal Naval 
Hospital, Greenwich, where he remained till 
September 1851. His abilities as a nautical 
educator were highly appreciated by the ad- 
miralty. After his retirement his bust in 
marble was publicly presented to him by a 
large number of friends {Illustrated London 
News, 29 May 1852). 

Riddle was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, to whose * Transac- 
tions* he contributed several valuable papers, 
and from 1825 to 1851 was an active member 
of the council. He died from paralysis at 
Greenwich on 31 March 1854. llis son John 
(1816-1862) was headmaster of Greenwich 
Hospital schools, and examiner in navigation 
to the science and art department. 

Riddle*s most valuable work was a * Trea- 
tise on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy,' 
1824; 4th edit. 1842; 8th edit. 1864, form- 
ing a complete course of mathematics for 
sadors, ana combining practice and theory 
in just proportion, which was not usually 
done at that time in books of this class ; the 
tables of logarithms were issued separately 
in 1841 and 1851. He re-edited Mutton's 
' Mathematical Recreations,* 1840, 1854. He 
also published some sixteen papers on astro- 
nomical subjects, of which eight are in the 
'Philosophical Magazine,' 1818-22, 1826, 
1828t five in * Memoirs of the Roval Astrono- 
mical Society,' 1829, 1830, 1833^ 1840, 1842, 
and three in ^ Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society,' 183;J-9, 1845-7 (see 
Roy. Soc, Cat. Scientific Papers), The most 
important are those on chronometers (in 
which the author shows how to find the 
rates without the help of a transit instru- 
ment) (cf. Phil, Mag, 1818 ; Mem. Royal 
Astronomical Soc, 1829); *0n the I^resent 
State of Nautical Astronomy* {Phil. Mag. 
1821, and published separately) ; *0n a Sim- 
plification of Ivory's Solution of the Double- 
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altitude Problem' {Phil Mag. 1822); and 
* On the Longitude'of Madras ' {Mem, Royal 
Astronomical Soc. 1842), a paper containing 
valuable formulae and remarks. 

[Ridlon's Hist, of the Ancient Ryedalcs . . . 
comprising the Biogriiphy of the Families of 
Riddell, &c., 1884. pp. loO-2 ; Mem. Roy. Astron. 
Soc. xxi. 176, xxiv. 200 ; Gent. Mai>. 1854, i. 
661.] W. F. S. 

RIDDLE, JOSEPH ESMOND (1804- 
1859), scholar and divine, eldest of the eight 
children of Jose])h Riddle of Old Market 
Street, Bristol, was bom there on 7 April 
1804. From Mr. Porter's school in Bristol he 
was sent by the Bristol society for educating 
young men for the church to Mr. Havergal 
at Astley Rectory, Worcestershire. He ma- 
triculated from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 
18 Jan. 1825. He obtained a first class 
in classics, graduating B.A. in Michaelmas 
term 1828, and M.A. in 1831. 

From 1828 to 1830 Riddle lived at Rams- 
gate, where he took pupils and began a trans- 
lation of Scheller's folio Latin dictionary, 
'Lexicon totius Latinitatis,' which was pub- 
lished at the Clarendon Press in 1835. Seve- 
ral abridgments followed, and in 1838 he 
issued a useful * Complete English-Latin Dic- 
tionary,* and in 1849 *A Copious and Critical 
Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the Dic- 
tionaries of Dr. W. Freund.' Riddle was 
also joint editor of Latin dictionaries with 
John T. White [q. v.], and of an ' English- 
Latin Dictionary ' with Thomas Kerchever 
Arnold [a. v.] 

Meanwhile, in 1 830 Riddle was ordained 
deacon, and was successively curate of Ever- 
ley, Upper Slaughter (from 1832), Reading, 
and All Souls', Marylebone. In 1830 he 
was assistant minister at Brunswick Chapel, 
Upper Berkeley Street, and in 1837 he became 
curate of Harrow, whence he soon removed 
to Sliipton Mayne, (.Tloucestershire. Subse- 
quently he returned to Oxford in order to 
make use of the libraries. He was select 
preacher at Oxford in 1834 and 1854, and 
Bampton lecturer in 1852. But from 1840 
until his death, on 27 Aug. 1859, he was in- 
cumbent of St. Philip's, Leckhampton, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Riddle married, in 1836, Margaret Shar- 
wood, who survived him, and by whom he 
had a son — Arthur Esmond Riddle, rector of 
Tadmarton, Banbury — and a daughter. 

He was a painstaking and laborious 
scholar, a vigorous defender of evangelical 
principles against the tractarian movement, 
and an earnest but unimpassioned preacher. 
His chief publications, apart from his efforts 
in lexicography, were: 1. *A Course of Scrip- 
ture Reading for every Day in the Year/ Ox- 



ford, 1831. 2. * Illustrations of Aristotle on 
^len and Manners from the Dramatic Works 
of Shakspeare,* Oxford, 1832. 3. ' A Scrip- 
tural Commentary on the First Epistle of 
Peter,' London, 1834. 4. 'Letters from an 
absent Godfather,' 1837. 5. * Luther and his 
Times,' London, 1837. 6. ' Sermons Doctrinal 
and Practical,' London, 1838. 7. ' Manual of 
Christian Antia uities,' London, 1839. 8. * Ec- 
clesiastical Cnronology,' London, 1840. 
9. * British Commentary on the Gtospels,* 
London, 1843. 10. * The Gospels in Greek, 
for Schools,' 1844. 11. * A Progressive 
Latin-English Vocabulary,' London, 1847. 
12. * Churchman's Guide to the Use of the 
English Liturgy,' London, 1848. 18. * Na- 
tural HistoxTof In6delityand Superstition in 
contrast with Christian Faith ' (Bampton Lec- 
tures), Oxford and London, 1852. 14. * History 
of the I*apacy to the Period of the Reforma- 
tion,' London, 1854. 16. 'Manual of Scrip- 
ture History,* London, 1857. 16. 'House- 
hold Prayers,' London, 1857 ; reissued 1887. 
Riddle contributed to the * Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana' 'Annals of the East, from the 
Rise of the Ottoman Empire to the Capture 
of Constantinople;' and 'Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Fifteenth Century.' 

[InforniHtion communicated by Mrs. Riddle ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Catalogue of Brit. 
Mus] E. C. M. 

RIDEL, GEOFFREY {d, 1120), judge, 
was in 1106 sent as a commissioner, with 
Half Basset and other leading men, to settle 
a controversy as to the right of sanctuary at 
Ripon {Mon. Angl. ii. 133). He also wit- 
nessed a charter of Henry I at Cornbury 
{Abingdon Cart, ii. 114) and one of the 
Count of ^leulan, which must be previous 
to 1112 (Jb. ii. 103). He was one 01 the as- 
sessors in a trial held before the queen at 
Winchester {ib, ii. 116) between 1108 and 
1113 {Antiquary^ July 1887, p. 9), and a 
witness to a charter granted by Henry I be- 
fore his departure from England in 1116 
(li/imseg Cart, i, 245). Drowned in the 
* White Ship ' disaster in 1120 (Ord. Vit. iv. 
419), he is referred to by Henry of Huntin^j- 
don (p. 318), in his * De Contemptu Mundi,' 
as ' justiciarium totius Angliac ' (but one of 
the texts omits the words). 

His wife was Geva, stated by Dugdale to 
have been a legitimate daughter of Hugh, 
earl of Chester (Baronage^ i. ^, 36, 555), 
but her legitimacy is not probable. In her 
widowhood, during the reign of Stephen, she 
founded Canwell Priory, Staffordshire (Mon. 
Angl. iv. 104-6), speaking in her charter of 
Bandulf, earl of Chester, as her kinsman. By 
her Geoflrey left a daughter and heir, Maud, 
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whose hand the kine bestowed on Kichard, 
son and heir of lialfloasset, with her father s 
lands (^Sioane Cart, xzxi 4. No. 26), at the 
request of Earl Kandulf (ib. ; cf. Mot. Pip. 
31 Hen. I, p. 81). These lands lay largely in 
Leicestershire, where Richard and his wife 
founded the priory of Laund (Mon. Angl, v. 
187). 

A brother of Geoffrey, Mathew, was abbot 
of Peterborougli in 1103 for about a year 
{Anglia Sacra, ii. 701). Geoffrey Ridel (d. 
1189) [q. v.], bishop of Ely, was probably his 
great-nephew. 

[A>>iiigdoQ Cartulary and Ramsey CartuUry 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Monasticon Anglicanum ; Dugdale's 
Baronage ; Ordericus Vitalis (Soci^t^ de I'His- 
toire de Fiance) ; Sloane Charters (Brit. Mus.) ; 
Uenr^ of Huntingdon (Rolls Ser.); Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra ; Hunter 8 Magnus Rotulus (Record 
Commission).] J. H. R. 

RIDEL, GEOFFREY (d. 1189), bishop 
of Ely, was probably a great-nephew of Geot- 
frey Ridel {d. 1 120) [q. v.l lie was a clerk 
in the service of Thomas the chancellor, and 
his name follows that of the chancellor as 
witness to a charter of Henry II, dated be- 
tween 1156 and 1 102 (Du ^lovBTiEB^Nettstria 
PiUf p. 638). In 1161 he was presented by 
the king to the living of Woolpit in Suffolk 
(Joe. Brakelond, p. 36, for date cf. p. 126). 
Early in 1163 he succeeded Thomas in the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury (MaterialSf iii. 
120; Roo.Wend. i. 24). Throughout the next 
eight years Geoffre^r was occupied, less with 
archidiaconal functions than with the affairs 
of the king, and in active opposition to Tho- 
mas as primate. Ilebe^an, indeed, by thrust- 
ing himself uninvited into the royal council- 
chamber and giving his advice unasked u[)on 
a lawsuit which was proceeding there ( Gesta 
Abb. i. 153). In February 1164 Henry sent 
him, with John of Oxforcf [q. v.], to the pope 
mt Sens to request the grant of a legatine 
commission for Thomas's rival, the arch- 
bishop of York [see Roger op Pont 
L'Eveqite] (Mat. iv. 38). At the council 
of Northampton (October) he was, or boasted 
of being, the confidant of IleniVs plans for 
the humiliation of his metropolitan (Gerv. 
Cant. i. 185). In September 1165 he was 
sitting as a baron of the exchequer at West- 
minster (Madox, Form. p. xix). In July 
11 66 he was trying to get the king's leave to 
fro abroad in order to avoid a citation from 
Thomas which he knew to be on its way 
{Materiahf v. 421, cf. vi. 34); in August he 
was in Normandy, and there, on the 15th, 
he appealed to the pope against the primate 
(ib. VI. 77). In November Henry withdrew 
the custody of the great seal from Walter de 
Lisle and gave it to the archdeacon of 



Canterbury (ib. vi. 10, 77). Eyton thought 

' that Geoffrey had been keeper of the seal 
ever since Thomas resigned it in 1162, and 
that Walter was merely his deputy (Itin. 
pp. 100, 174 71. 1); but the authorities do 
not fully establish this point. 

On Palm Sunday, 13 April 1109, Thomas 
cited Geoffrey again, and threatened to ex- 

. communicate him on Ascension Day if the 
summons were not obeyed (Materials^ vi. 
558-9,572). Instead of obeying it, 'our arch- 
devil,' as Thomas thenceforth called his con- 
tumacious archdeacon (ib. vii. 20, 59), under- 
took, in conjunction with the bishop of S6e2, 
a mission from Henry to Louis of France to 
demand the expulsion of the primate from 
French territory (ib. p. 27). On Ascension 
Day Thomas fulfilled his threat {ib. vi. 594). 
The excommunication was disregarded by 
the king and by Geoftrey himself. On 1 Sept. , 

; at Bures, he and two other excommunicate 
persons were conditionally absolved by papal 
legates, and he was one of the commissioners 
sent by the king to treat with the legates at 
Caen, a week later, about the terms of the 
archbishop's restoration (ib. vii. 70, 74, 80). 
To Geoffrey and to the bishop of London 
Thomas attributed the failure ot the negotia- 
tions (ib. pp. 130-2) ; and, as this failure in- 
volved the non-fulfilment of the conditions on 

i which Geoffrey had been absolved, he was 
in October replaced under excommunication 
(ib. pp. 113, 115-16). He was one of the 
three justiciars to whom Henry shortly 
afterwards addressed ten ordinances for pre- 
venting the delivery of papal letters in Eng- 
land (ib. p. 147). About the same time he 
was made custos of the vacant see of Ely 
(Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II, p. 95). His insolent 
interference at the meeting of Henry and 
Thomas at Fr6teval,on 22 July 1170, would 
have prevented their reconciliation had it not 
been for the tact of Henry himself (Mate- 
rials, vii. 336). The letter in which Ilenir 
announced the reconciliation to the English 
bishops was witnessed by Geoffrey {ib. 
p. 344). In September he was reported to 
be ' raging more than ever against his mother 
the Church,' and the pope handed him over 
unreservedly to the discretion of Thomas 
(ib. pp. 358-9). On 5 Oct. he was at West- 
minster with the ' young king,* and conveyed 
a discouraging message from him to some 
clerks of Thomas, who came to arrange about 
the restitution of the archiepiscopal property 
(ib. pp. 389-90). Geoffrey was himself occu- 
pying the archbishop's living of Otford, and 
nad no mind to give it up (i^. pp. 402, 404). 
On 1 Dec, when Thomas reached Canterbury, 
Geoffrey was there with the archbishop of 

; York and the bishops of London and Salisbury, 

T 2 
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who next day sent him — a willing messenger 
— to ' persuade the youngking that the primate 
wanted to depose him * (i^. p. 406). From 
the boy-king's court Geoffrey was proceeding 
with Richard of Ilchester [q. v.l to follow the 
three bishops to Normandy, wnen at South- 
ampton they were overtaken by a message 
from young Henry, asking their advice how 
to answer Thomas s request for leave to come 
and visit him. Geoffrey sent word back: 'I 
know your father s wishes ; and never will I 
be a party to admitting into your presence a 
man who purposes to disinherit you ' (tb, i. 
111). Geoffrey did not sail with his brother 
archdeacon, and did not reach Normandy till 
some time after him {ib. iii. 127). He seems 
to have been there again in the summer of 
1171 (Eyton, pp. 157, 159-60). He must 
have been released from excommunication 
before 1 May 1173, when he was chosen 
bishop of Ely (-47in. Sfon, ii. 61 ). On 17 May, 
Ascension l)ay, he was enthroned in his 
cathedral church (Hist. Elien. p. 631 ; R. 
DiCETO, i. 368). The young king appealed 
to the pope against the appointment, accusing 
Geoffrey of * many things,' particularly of 
complicity in the murder of St. Thomas, and 
of immorality ; but on the new archbishop's 
return to England [see Richard, d, 1184] in 
September 1174, Geoffrey came to meet him 
in London, and in vSt. Catherine's Chapel at 
Westminster publicly purged himself of the 
crimes laid to his charge (R. Diceto, i. 392). 
He was consecrated at Canterbury on 6 Oct. 
Ralph de Diceto notes how Geoffrey's 
career had kept pace with that of his fellow 
archdeacon and justiciar, Riclmrd of Ilches- 
ter [q. v.]; * contemporaneously holding the 
foremost rank at the court of the same sove- 
reign, both archdeacons, both called to be bi- 
shops at the same time, consecrated together, 
enthroned in their respective sees' — ^for the 
second time, it seems — * on the same day, 
13 Oct.' [1174] (R. Diceto, i. 395). The 

f parallel runs on nearly to the end of their 
ives. Like Richard, Geoffrey was at the 
archbishop's council at Westminster, 18 May 
1175, and at a royal council at Woodstock 
in July, and witnessed Henry's treaty with 
the king of Connauofht at Windsor on Oct. 
(Gesfa Hen. i. 84, 93, 103) ; and next year, 
in July, he shared with his old comrade the 
duty of meeting at Northampton a papal 
lepfate who was on his way to Scotland, and 
of makinghim swear not to infringe the rights 
of the English crown (i'/a p. 118). At a 
council held by another legate at Westmin- 
ster, 14 March, Geoftrey hud sided strongly 
with his own metro)X)litan in a quarrel with 
Roger of York ; and a formal complaint of 
having suffered personal violence at the hands 



of the bishop of Ely was laid by Roger before 
the court assembled at Winchester on 16 Aug 
Geoffrey, however, cleared himself by taking 
a solemn oath, in the king's presence, that 
he was not the doer of the act of which the 
archbishop complained {ib. i. 113, 119). At 
the end of the month Geoffrey, with the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, sailea for Normandy 
as escort to the king's daughter Joanna ; they 
accompanied her on her way to Sicily as far 
as St. Gilles, and returned to England before 
Christmas (i^. pp. 119-20, 127). 

In this year, 1176, Geoffrey became custoa 
of the honour of Eye (Eyton, p. 208). He 
was one of the three prelates commissioned 
by the king to dissolve the college of secular 
canons at Waltham, 20 Jan. 1 177 ( Gesta Hen. 
i. 135). Soon afterwards Henry sent him, 
with the archbishop of Canterbury, on an 
embassy to Flanders (cf. ib. pp. 116 and 136, 
with Etton, p. 205 n. 2, and p. 210 n. 2). In 
March he was in London, witnessing Henry's 
award between the kings of Castille and 
Navarre. Early in June he went, with others, 
on a mission from Henry to the young king 
in Normandy, and to Louis of France. He 
was one of the four bishops who were with 
the king at Stanstead on 12 July, when 
tidings came that the realm was threatened 
with an interdict, against which they im- 
mediately appealed (Gesta Hen. i. 144, 154, 
168, 175, 177, 181). At Christmas 1178 he 
was with the court at Winchester (Eyton, 
p. 224). In 1 1 79 he was head of the justices 
Itinerant on the midland circuit (Gesta, i. 
239) ; and from April 1179 to April 1180 
he shared with his old comrades, the bishops 
of Winchester and Norwich, the office of 
chief justiciar (R. Diceto, i. 435). From 
1180 to 1185 there are notices of him — fre- 
quently in companv with Bishop Richard 
of Winchester — as justice of the curia regis 
and baron of the exchequer (1180, Dug dale. 
Baronage, i. 700; 1181-2, Feet of Fines^ 
p. 1 ; cf. Eyton, p. 244 n. 6, and p. 249 n. 2 ; 
1183, Eyton, p. 251 ; 1181, Madox, Reck. 
i. 215 d; 1185, Eyton, p. 266). About 
August 1181 he was with the king at Not- 
tingham. He assisted at the marriage of 
the king of Scots, at Woodstock, on 5 Sept. 
1186, and at a council at Marlborough on 
14 Sept. (Gesta Hen. i. 280, 351, 352); at 
Christmas he was with the court at Guild- 
ford (ib. ii. 3). In 1189 he held pleas in 
Lincolnshire, Derb\T»hire, and Cambridge- 
shire (Pipe Roll, 1 liic. I, pp. 69, 160, 194). 
On 4 June he was prevSent at a conference 
between Henry and Louis at La Fert6 Ber- 
nard ( Gesta Hen. ii. 66). He had apparentlv 
returned to England before Henrys death 
on 6 July. He was trustee for some of the 
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beoueets in Henry's will (Xj^bbt. Cant. i. 298- 
299), but cannot have nad time to act in 
that capacity before, 'hastening with a great 
train and full of pride* to meet the new 
king, Richard I, on his return to England, 
he fell sick at Winchester (ib, p. 457), and 
there died on 27 July {AngL Sacra^ i. 631 n. 
from CHntuary of JEly; the Gegta Hen., ii. 
78, say 20 Aug., and K. Dicbto, ii. 68, says 
21 Aug.) He was buried at Ely. As he 
left no will, his treasures, amounting to 3,200 
marks in coin and much gold and silver plate, 
horses, fine clothes, corn, and other stores, 
passed to the king. 

Geoffrey was a benefactor to his cathedral 
church and monastery; he presented it with 
several rich vestments, repaired two sides and 
part of the silver cover of St. Etheldreda*s 
shrine, ' painted the chair of the high altar 
and the middle part of the choir, and almost 
completed the new building to the west, with 
the tower' (Hist EL pp. 631-2). The whole 
eastern limbof Ely Cathedral has been rebuilt 
since Geoffrey's day, and his painting has 
therefore vanished, together with the ^ chair 
of the high altar ' (cathedra magni altaris), 
probably a throne for the bishop, placed in the 
apse behind the altar. Of his ' new building,' 
i.e. the western transept, the southern half, 
with a clerestory added probably by the next 
bishop, still remains, as well as the ^at west 
tower, of which the upper portion is of later 
date (cf. Joe. Brakelond, pp. 52-3). At 
the enthronement of his successor, 6 Jan. 
1 190,it was discovered that his tomb had been 
broken open, and his episcopal ring stolen. 

[Materials for Hist, of Becket, Gegta Abbatum 
S. Albani, Ralph de Dioeto, Gervase of Canter- 
bury, Getta Henrici, Roger of Wendover, An- 
nales Monastici (all in Rolls Ser.) ; Jocelyn of 
Biakelond, Camden Soc. ; Historia Klienpis in 
Wharton's Anglia Sacra, vol. i. ; Pipe Rolls 14 
& 16 Hen. II (Pipe Roll Soc.). 1 Ric. I (Record 
Comni.) ; Feet of Fines, Pipe Roll Soc. vol. xvii.; 
£yton*8 Itinerary of Henry II; Madox's Ex- 
chequer and Formnlare Anglicnnum.] K. N. 

BIDER. [See also Ktder.] 

RTOER or RYDER, JOHN (1562-1632), 
lexicographer and bishop of Killaloe, bom 
at Carrington, Cheshire, in 1562, was edu- 
cated at Jesus Col We, Oxford, where he 
ffraduated B.A. in 1581 and M.A. in 1583. 
Taking holy orders, he held the rectory of 
Wat erstoclc from 14 Sept. 1580 till next year, 
and that of South Okenden from 20 Nov. 
1583 to 31 Aug. 1590 (Xewcourt, Diocese 
<^ London, ii. 449). He was also for a time . 
beneficed at Bermondsey. But he devoted 
bis early life mainly to study or tutorial 
work at Oxford. In 1589 Joseph Barnes 



published for him at the university press an 
elaborate English-Latin and Latin-English 
dictionary. The long title began : * Biblio- 
theca Scholastics, a double Dlctionarie. 
Penned for all those that would haue within 
short space the use of the Latin Tongue, 
either to speake or write* (Bodleian). The 
dedication was addressed in Latin to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, and Latin verses were 
inscribed to the Earl of Sussex and William 
Waad, both of whom had given Kider 
pecuniary help in his undertaking. He also 
acknowledged help from his Bermondsey 
parishioners and irom friends at and near 
Banbury. Rider claimed that he included 
four thousand more words than any previous 
English lexicographer, and that his was the 
first dictionary in which English words pre- 
ceded the Latin. The latter claim is un- 
tenable, for English-IiStin dictionaries by 
Richard Huloet, John Withals, and H. F., 
the translator of Simon Pelgrom's Flemish- 
Latin work, appeared respectively in 1552, 
1567, and 1580, while the * Catholicon An- 
glicum,' although not printed till the nine- 
teenth century, was compiled in the fifteenth. 
Rider's dictionarv was, however, the earliest 
in which the English-Latin portion preceded 
the Latin-English. Rider doubtless owed 
something to the labours of Thomas Thomas 
[q. v.], who produced at Cambridge in 1587 
an elaborate Latin-English lexicon. Fuller 
says that Rider borrowed * both his saddle 
and bridle ' from Thomas. But Rider's effort 
was generally deemed superior to that of his 

Predecessor. According to a distich by Dr. 
ohn Underbill [q. v.] : 

Quantum Thomasio Calepinns ceJere debet, 
Tantum prseclaro Thomasius ipse Ridero. 

In 1617 Francis Holyoake recast and edited 
Rider's dictionary, and was charged bv Tho- 
mas's executors with extensive plagiarism* 
In subsequent reissues of Riders book in 
1626, 1633, and 1640, Holyoake's contribu- 
tions were modified and amplified by Holy- 
oake himself, by Nicholas Grey [q. v.], and by 
Holyoake's sons [see Holyoake, Francis]. 

From 1597 to 1615 Rider was rector of 
Winwick, Lancashire, but he rarely visited 
his parish. At the same date as he received 
the appointment he became dean of St. 
PatricK s Cathedral, Dublin, and he lived for 
the rest of his life chiefly in Ireland. Early 
in 1598 he was granted the queen's license 
to visit England. Later in the year he was 
made prebendary of Kildare, in 1608 arch- 
deacon of Meath, and in 1612 bishop of Kil- 
laloe. He was consecrated on 12 Jan. 1612- 
1613. He resigned the rectory of Winwick 
on 11 Aug. 1615, and in 1622 he presented 
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to royal commisfiionere at Dublin a detailed various senaes in which they are used, and 
account of his diocese, which is extant in ' expounding all the technical terms/ London^ 
manuscript in the diocesan registry of Cashel. : 1759, fol. Proper names are included in it. 
He was anxious to encourage the study of \ and each word is followed by a full descrip- 
the Irish language. Dying on 12 Nov. 1032, tion and definition, with numerous short 
he was buried in his cathedral. He left two quotations. Mr. H. B. Wheatley calls it * a 
sons, John and Thomas. very interesting work * (PkUoloffical Sodehfi 

Besides his dictionary, Rider published : TransactifmSy 1865, p. 254). 3. * A Sew 
1. * Jjetter concerning the News out of Ire- History of England,' 1761-4, 12mo, in 50 
land, and of the Spaniards landing and present vols. ; this is a pretentious work, and wasdedi- 
state there/ Ijondon, 1 (K)l,4to. 2. * A friendly cated to George III. Charles Godwyn wrote 
caveat to Irelands Catholickes concerning that it had at first no reputation, but was 
the Daunperous Dreame of Christs corporall afterwards well spoken of; Lowndes calls 
yet invisible presence in the Sacrament of it ' one of the vilest Grub Street compilations 
the Lord's Supper/ Dublin, 1602 (by Franck- ever published ; ' in 1764 Rider published an 
ton), 4to ( Brit. Mus.) This was a reply to a atlas to accompany the work. 4. * An Hi»- 
defenceof the six catholic articles, circulated i torical and Critical Account of the Lives and 
in manuscript by Henry Fit^simon [q. v.] the Writings of the living Authors of Great 
Jesuit. The latter sent Rider an answer . Britain/ 1762, 8 vo; published anonymously, 
to the 'Caveat* on 4 Feb. 1602-3, and I and chiefly remarkable for the unblushing 
Rider puhlinhed in 1604, by way of retort, j eulogy the author passes on his own * History 
n 'rescript' embodying* a claim of antiquity of England.* 5. *The Christian Family s 
in behalf of the Protestant religion/ No 



copy of this pamphlet seems known. It was 
severely handlea in Fitzsimon's * Catholick 
Confutation of Rider's Claim,* Rouen, 1608. 

[Wood's Athona) Oxon. ii. 647 ; Cotton's Fasti 
Ilib. Fxjcl. passim; Ware's Bishops of Ireland, 
6^1. IlarriM), i. 596 ; Notes and Queriefi, 6th ser. 
iv. 274 ; Mmlan's Oxford Press, p. 28 ; see art. 
FiTZrJIMON, IIknrv.] S. L. 

RIDER, WILT J AM (1723-1785), mis- 
rj;llaneoii.s writer, the son of John Rider of 
London, p'lit., was born in 172.% and edu- 
cated at Mr. Watkin's academy in Spitnl 
S(iuare. On '2'2 .luno 17.'i() he matriculated 



Bible,' 1 763-7, in three large folio volumes, 
with lengthy comments by the editor. liider 
also contributed verses to the * Gentleman's 
Magazine' under the pseudonym *Philar- 
gyrus.' 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Gent. Mag. 
1785, p. 1009; St. Taul's Scho#>l Reg. p. 84; 
Fosters Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Nichols's 
Lit. Illustrations, iii. 737, v. 52, viii. 228, iz. 
592 ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. ; Alii buna's Diet 
Enplish Lit.] A. F. P. 

RIDEVALL or RIDE VANS, JOHN de 
(Jf. 1330), Franciscan, was tifty-fourth di- 
vinity reader of his order at Oxford (Monu- 
vienta Francisranay i. 0,54). Some outhorities 



from St. Mary Hall, Oxford, but migrated have incorrectly described him as an Augus- 
to Jesus Colle^^o, whore ho was a scholar | tinian friar. He is also called John de Musca. 
from 1714 to 1749; he graduat(»d B.A. in i The following extant works are attributed 
1745, and was subsemumtly a])pointed chap- I to him : 1. * Lectura super Apocalvpsi'(MS. 
lain of the Mercers Company, lecturer of , Venice St. Mark, Class I. Co<l. 139, IF. 110- 



8t. Vedast, Foster Lane, and curate of St. 
iMiith's. H(» was also chaplain to St. Paul's 
school, and in 1 7()3 was appointed surmaster, 



119). "2. *Commentariu8 super Ful^encium 
... a fratre J. de Ifidevall,' inc. ' Intencio 
venerabilis viri ' (MSS. Univ. Cambr. Ii., 



a post from which he retired in 1783 on ii. 1>0, ft*. 1:21-0:?, and Mm. i.lH,§ (>,AVorces- 
account of his infirmities. He died on i tor Cathedral Librarv, 154, and Venice St. 
30 March 1785, leaving a widow, Hannah ' Mark, Class I. Cod. 139, ff. 121-36. 3. ^In 
liider, who received an allowance from the Valerium ad Kufinum deuxorenonducenda' 
Mercers'Company until her death in 1809; a (a little piece by Walter Map [q. v.], but 
son, John IJider, who was a printer in Little sometimes attributed to St. Jerome)^ inc. 
Britain, died on 1 April 1800. * Ix^qui perhibeor ' (MSS. Univ. Cambr. Mm. 

Besides several single sermons, Bider was i. 18, § 5, and Lambeth, 330). Thesis two 
author of: 1. *A Comment on Boadicia * commentaries seem to be identical with the 




•mber 1753. 2. * A ^^ew Universal ccxviiimoraliter exposite/inc. ' In hujusex- 
y ; or a Compleat Treasure of the posit ion is initio * (MSS. Univ. Cambr. Ii, ii. 
4injruage. Tracing the words from 20, ff. 162-99, and Worcester Cathedral Li- 
litive fountains, explaining the brary, 89). This exposition differs from those 
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of Thomas Walleys and Peter Bercherius. 
6. ' A Commentary on St. Augustine De 
Civitat^ Dei/ inc. ' Magnus Dominus et 
laudabilis nimis in Civitate Dei ' (MSS. 
C.C.C. Oxon., 186, books 1-8, and 187, 
books 6 and 7). 

[Wadding's Script. Ord. Min. p. 162 ; 
Sbaralea*s Snppl. in Script. Ord. Min. p. 4.56 ; 
Tanner*s Bibi. Brit.-Hib. pp. 630-1 ; Little's 
Qreyftian at Oxford, pp. 170-1 (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.)] C. L. K. 

RIDGE, JOHN (1690 .P-1637?), puritan 
divine, was bom at Oxford about 1590. He 
matriculated at St. John's College, Oxford, 
on 16 June 1610, at the age of twenty, and 
graduated B.A. on 23 May 1612, having al- 
ready been ordained deacon by John Bridges, 
bishop of Oxford. His nonconforming puri- 
tanism stood in his way, and he went over to 
Ireland, where he was probably ordained pres- 
byter by Itobert Echlin [q. v.l, bishop of 
Down and Connor. On 7 July 1619 Eclilin 
admitted him to the vicarage of Antrim, on 
the presentation of Arthur Chichester, lord 
Chidiester of Belfast [q. v.] He rebuilt or 
completed his church (founded 1696), and 
ffained the repute of a telling preacher and 
'a great urger of charitable works.* He has 
been described as a presbyterian, but this is 
an error. About 1626 Hugh Campbell, a 
layman from Ayrshire, established a kind of 
revival meeting on the last Friday of each 
month at his house in Oldstone, two miles 
from Antrim. Great crowds of people at- 
tended, and fanatical excesses were fostered 
by James Glendinning, the eccentric vicar of 
Cammoney, co. Antrim. To allay the excite- 
ment, Ridge began a meeting for preaching 
and conference on the first Fridav of each 
month at Antrim, and called in the aid of 
Kobert Bkir (1693-1666) [q, v.], Robert 
Cunningham {d. 29 March 1637) of Holy- 
wood, CO. Down, and James Hamilton {d, 
1666) [q. v.] 

Thus originated the Antrim meeting, a 
clerical con&rence described and commended 
by John Livingstone [q. v.], who savs its 
deliberations were ' sometimes as profitable 
as either presbyteries or synods.' This meet- 
ing, an auvisory body claiming no jurisdic- 
tion, furnished the model of the Worcester- 
shire agreement framed by Richard Baxter 
in 1662, and adopted in numerous English 
counties in place of the parliamentary presby- 
terianism. Also, through John Howe (1630- 
1705) [q. v.], who was a member of the An- 
trim meeting (1671-6), it became the parent 
of the countv unions formed among English 
dissenters aner the passing of the Toleration 
Act of 1689. • The fame of the meeting 
bfotight to Antrim, about 1628, a company of 



English separatists (Heid thinks they were 
baptists) and an Arminian, John Freeman, 
but neither party w^as successful in making 
proselytes. 

Ridge was one of the five beneficed clergy 
[see Brice, Edward] who, at the primary 
visitation of Henry Leslie [q. v.] at Lisbum 
in July 1636, refused to subscribe to the 
new canons, assimilating the doctrine and 
ceremonies of the Irish church to those of 
England. The private conference which 
followed has not been recorded ; in the 
public disputation with Leslie at Belfast (on 
11 Aug.) llidge took no part, but when called 
up for sentence on 12 Aug. he admitted that 
Leslie had given the five non-subscribers a 
fair, though not a full, hearing. Leslie thought 
his scruples arose from his being * a melan- 
cholian* in temperament. He condemned 
him to ' perpetual silence within his diocese.' 
Hitherto there had been no actual presby- 
terianism in Ireland; even by theoretical 
presbyterians the question of the form of 
church government had not been seriously 
raised. It was Leslie's action, prompted by 
Bramhall, that laid the foundation of a 
fierce revolt against episcopal authority. As 
was expected, the silenced clerg^'men, with 
the exception of Brice, retired to Scotland. 
They were received at Irvine, Ayrshire, by 
David Dickson (ir)83?-1663) [q. v.l Here 
Ridge is believed to have died in 1637, but 
there is no record of his death or burial. 

He was married, and left dauofhters, one of 
whom, Susannah (6?. 19 April 1693), was mar- 
ried on 30 Sept. 1043 to Samuel Heathcote 
of Derby, and had ten children ; the descen- 
dants of her eldest son, Samuel, are numerous. 
His portrait in oils, and an autograph manu- 
script, * Advice to his Daughters,' are in the 
possession of a descendant. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1891, iii. 1257; 
Adair's Narrativa, 1866, pp. 10, 27, 63, 320; 
Lives of Blair and Livingstone (Wodrow Soc.) ; 
Keid's Hist. Presb. Church in Ireland (Killen), 
1867. i. 100 sq. 201 sq. 521 sq. ; Killen's Hist. 
Cong. Presb. Church in Ireland, 1886, p. 15 ; 
information from CD. Hcaihcotc, esq., Kxeter.] 

A.G. 

RIDGEWAY, Sir THOMAS, Earl op 
Londonderry (156o?-1631), son and heir 
of Thomas Kidgeway of Tor Mohun, co. 
Devon, and Mary, daughter of Thomas South- 
cote of Bovey Tracey in the same county, was 
bom either at Torwood or at Tor Abbey about 
1565 (Prince, Worthies of Devon), lie ma- 
triculated at Exeter College, Oxford, on 
17 Nov. 1581, and was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple in 1583 (Foster, Alunmi 
Oxon,) Subsequently he was apparently ap- 
pointed collector of cuatA^m^ ^\. YnssL^^oi^ 
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( CaL Hatfield MSS, v. 393). He succeeded 
his father on 27 June 1597, and in July of 
that year fitted out a ship at his own cost to 
take part in the Azores expedition under the 
Earl of Essex (Ca/. State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 
1595-7, p. 477). He was high sheriff of 
Devon in 1600, and was knififhted in the same 
year (Prince, Worthies), He is said to have 
taken part in the wars in Ireland, and may 

Sssibly have done so under L6rd Mountjoy. 
e was returned M.P. for co. Devon on 
28 Feb. 1(K)4 to the parliament of 1604-11, 
but resigned when appointed treasurer in 
1606. In 1603 he was appointed vice- 
treasurer and treasurer-at-wars in Ireland 
under Sir George Gary, whom he eventually 
succeeded as treasurer in April 1006 (CaL 
State PaperSj Irel. Jas. I, i. 461). He held 
that office till 1610 (Lib. Hib. i. pt. ii. p. 43), 
being admitted a privy councillor on 20 Oct. 
1606 (cf. CaL State Papers, Irel. Jas. I, ii. 31, 
36). His office as treasurer was no sinecure, 
and on 30 Nov. 1606 he submitted a project 
to the Earl of Salisbury for increasing the 
crown revenues {ib. ii. 40). On 18 Dec. 
warrant was given to the lord chancellor to 
issue a commission to him and certain others 
to inquire into abbey lands in county Dublin 
{ib. ii. 45). lie had apparently about this 
time been appointed master of the hawks and 
game in Ireland, an office formerly in the pos- 
session of Sir Geoffrey Fenton [q. v.] 

When the news of the rebellion of Sir 
Cahir O'Dogherty fq. v.], and the burning of 
Derry, reached Dublin (April 1608), the lord 
deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester [see Chi- 
chester, Arthur, Lord Chichester of 
Belfast], immediately despatched a strong 
force into the north, under the marshal. Sir 
Kichard Wingfield and Sir Oliver Lambart, 

* in which our noble treasurer,' wrote Chi- 
chester, * without my knowledge accompanied 
them,' with a troop of horse, *and rendered 
himself eminent by the rapidity with which 
he followed and 8ul)dued O'Dogherty' (ib. ii. 
606, IVef. |). 38). Chichester regretted that 

* he could give him no recompense out thanks,' 
but he conferred the honour of knighthood 
on his eldest son, liobert, at that time sixteen 
j^ears of age, who had accompanied him (ib. 
li. 607). He assisted in the preliminary work 
of surveying the evScheated counties of Ulster 
preparatory to the plantation, and on 30 Nov. 
urged on Salisbury the necessity of putting 
the scheme into execution as speedily as pos- 
sible (ib. iii. 104). He was thanked by the 
king for his diligence, but the survey proved 
in many respects so defective that on 19 July 
1601) a new commission was issued to him and 
others (ib. iii. 255-6). On 31 July the com- 

issioners set out from Dublin towards the 



north, returning about the beg^ninj^ of Oc- 
tober, but it was not until the end of rebruary 
1610 that the inquisitions taken by them were 
drawn up in legal form and the maps properly 
prepared. ArrivinginLondonabout 12 March, 
Hidgeway had an interview with Salisbury, 
and handed over to him all the documents 
connected with the survey. During the next 
few weeks he was busily engaged with Sir 
John Davis [q. v.] and the commissioners for 
Irish affairs, before the lords of the council, 
in assisting to make a selection from the long 
lists of servitors willing to plant, transmitted 
by Chichester, and in deciding as to the most 
suitable districts for locating the principal 
natives. In the discharge of these and other 
duties connected with the grand movement 
in Ulster he was detained in London till the 
beginning of July. Meanwhile new commis- 
sioners, of whom he was one, had been ap- 
pointed to carry the scheme into execution ; 
and, in order that his absence might not retard 
the work, Ridgeway, as soon as he was re- 
lieved from attendance on the council, *• put 
over in a small boat of seven or eight tons, 
a vessel,' wrote Chichester, ' unfit for him to 
adventure in ' (ib, iii. 479). 

His arrival caused things to move briskly. 
He himself was assigned, as an undertaker, 
two thousand acres in the precinct of 
Clogher, co. Tyrone, lying on the south- 
eastern border of the barony of Clogher, 
adjoining that part of Monaghan known as 
the Trough, and represented on the map as 
well-wooded and containing little bosr or 
waste land. To this were subsequently added 
on 22 April 1613 the lands around Agher. 
Further, as a servitor, there was assigned to 
him another estate of two thousand acres in 
the precinct of Dungannon, co. Tyrone, lying 
along the upper course of the Blackwater^ 
and represented as abounding in woods andL 
bog land. He was one of the first to take 
out his letters patent, and from a report 
made of the state of the plantation in 1611 
he appears to have been lairly active in ful^ 
filling his obligations as an undertaker. The 
settlement of Ulster having caused a great 
drain on the p]nglish exchequer* it was sug- 
gested to James I in 1611 that there were 
many gentlemen who would willingly pay 
considerable sums for an hereditar\' title, and 
that the money thus obtained might be used 
for the support of the army in Ulster. The 
king's consent having been obtained, one of 
the first to take advantage of the new order 
thus created was Ridgeway, who for the pay- 
ment of 1,200/. was created a baronet on 
25 Nov. 1611. In anticipation of the in- 
tended calling of a parliament, and with the 
object of securing a majority in it for the 
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new settlers, a number of boroughs were 
created in 1612, and on 18 Nov. Itidsewaj 
was constituted a burgess of Ballyna!kill in 
Gallen-Rid^way, Queen^s County (tb, iv. 
209), of which place he was elected M.P. on 
17 April 1618. He was likewise returned 
as one of the knights of the shire for co. 
Tyrone on 28 April to the parliament which 
met at Dublin on 18 May, and it was on his 
motion that Sir John Davis was elected 
speaker, thus giving rise to the counter- 
election of Sir John Everard, and to one of 
the most remarkable scenes in Irish parlia- 
mentary history (ib, iv. 899-404). On 1 April 
1616 a commission was issued to the lord 
chancellor and others to take his accounts as 
treasurer (ti6. v. 29). Some exception was made 
as to certain sums of money expended by him 
{ib, V. 176-6), but he was discharged of his 
office in 1616, and on 26 May was created 
Lord Ridgeway, baron of Gallen-Kidgeway. 

On 19 Aug. 1622 he sold his proportion 
called Portclare and Ballykilly^ine, includ- 
ing Agher, to Sir James Erskme, eleventh 
son of Alexander, second son of John, earl of 
Mar,and youngerbrother of Thomas, first earl 
of Kellie. The transaction was nominally a 
sale, but strictly an exchange of the Portclare 
and Bally killygirie estate for the title and 
dignity of an earldom, of which Erskine had 
the disposal (Spottisipoode MiscelL i. 102- 
110). Accordingly, on 23 Aug. 1628 he be- 
came Earl of Londonderry. In the Star- 
chamber proceedings against the Earl of Suf- 
folk [see Howard, Thomas, first Eabl of 
Suffolk] in October 1619 one of the strongest 
pieces of evidence against him was a direct 
statement of Kidgeway that during the time 
he had been vice-treasurer he had never been 
able to obtain the money needed for the public 
service unless his demand was accompanied 
bv a bribe (Gabdineb, Hist, of England, iii. 
209). 

Kidgeway died in London in 1681, and was 
buried in the south aisle of the parish church 
of Tor Mohun, Devonshire, whicn he had early 
in his life adorned with tablets to the memory 
of his father and grandfather. He married 
Cicelv (sometime maid of honour to Queen 
£lizal[)eth), sister and coheiress of llenrv Mac- 
william,bywhom he had three sons — liobert, 
who succeeded him, Edward, and Macwilliam \ 
— and two daughters — Mary, who died in her 
infancy, and Cassandra, who married Sir 
Francis Willoughbv. The peerage became 
extinct on the death of Robert, fourth earl, 
in 1714. 

[Prince's Worthies of Devon, pp. 548-51; 
Burke's Extinct Peerage ; Peemge of EngUod, ' 
&c., by G. E. C. (». v. * Londonderry ') ; Blewitt's ! 
Panoraina of Torquay ; CaL State Papers, IreL i 



Jas. I, pasviiD ; Hill's Plantation of Ulster; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom.; Pole's Description of Deron, 
pp. 269. 272; Addit. MS. 5754, f. 184; Cott. 
MS. Titus B. X. ff. 181, 189, 405; Harl MS. 
1091, art. 1-3.] R. D. 

RIDGEWAY, AVILLIAM {d, 1817), 
law reporter, graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, as B. A. in 1787, LL.B. in 1790, and 
LL.D. in 1795. lie was called to the bar, 
and acted as one of the crown counsel in 
several state trials, notablv in that of Ro- 
bert Emmet in 1808, of Edward Sheridan 
and Thomas Kirwan in 1811-12, and of 
O'Connor and McKeon in 1817. He died 
at Dublin of typhus fever, caught while on 
circuit at Trim, on 1 Dec. 1817. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Edward I^wich [q. v.], 
antiquary, and left seven children. 

Kidgeway had a high reputation as a 
lawyer, and was a diligent and accurate 
reporter of legal cases. In 1774 he was en- 
trusted by the Irish attorney-general with 
the publication of ' Reports of Cases argued 
and determined in the King's Bench and 
Chancery during the time of Lord Hard- 
wicke's Presidency (1733-7).* Marginal 
notes contain the substance of the decisions 
given, with a collation of authorities and 
references. Kidgeway prepared the official 
reports of the proceeaings against W. Jack- 
son in 1795 and the Sheares in 1798 [see 
Shgares, IIknry] ; they ap|)ear in the ' State 
Trials.' Other volumes published by Kidge- 
way are : 1. * Reports of Cases upon Appeal 
and Writs of Error in the Hi^ Court of 
Parliament in Ireland since the Restoration 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction,* 3 vols. 8vo, 
1795-8. 2. ' Term Reports of Cases in the 
King's Court in Dublin, 34-36 George III ' 
(with W. Lapp and John Schoales), 1796. 
3. * Reports of State Trials in Ireland, 1798- 
1803,* 3 vols. 1803. 4. ' Reports of IV)- 
ceeding^ in Cases of High Treason at a Court 
of Oyer and Terminer held under Special Com- 
mission, August and September 1803,* 1803, 
4to. 5. * Report of Proceedings under Special 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery for Sligo, Mayo, Leitrim, Longford, 
and Cavan in December 1806,* 1807, 8vo. 
6. * l*roceeding8 in Case of T. Kirwan and 
E. Sheridan,* 1811, 8vo. 7. * I*roceedings 
against H. Pitspatrick for Libel on the Duke 
of Richmond,* 1813, 8vo. 8. * Report of 
Trial of Roger 0*Connorand Martin M*Keon,' 
1817 (finished by R. W. Greene). 

[Biogr. Diet, of Liring Authors, 1816; Todd's 
Cat. of Dublin Graduatefi ; Oent. Mag. 1817, ii. 
572 ; Scots MagHzine. 1817. ii. 198 ; SUte Trials, 
vol. xxxi. &c. ; Wallace's Reporters chrono- 
lof^cally arranged (1855), p. 270; Nichols s Lit. 
niustr. viii. 832.] Q^IaC,.^. 
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RIDGLEY, THOMAS, D.D. (1667 P- 
1734), independent theologian, was bom in 
London about 1667. He was educated for 
the ministry in Wiltshire, presumably under 
John Davison at Trowbridge. In 1695 he 
was chosen assistant to Thomas Grouge 
(1665 ?-17(X)) [q. v.], pastor of the indepen- 
dent church at Three Cranes, Fruiterers' 
Alley, Thames Street, London. On Gouge's 
death he succeeded to the pastorate, which 
he held till his own death, being assisted by 
John Hurrion and (from 1732) by Samuel 
Parsons. On the death of Isaac Chauncy [q. v.] 
he was elected (1712) divinity tutor to the 
Fund Academy in Tenter Alley, Moorfields, 
established by the London congregational 
fund board in 1696. His coadjutor in classics 
and science was John Eames [a. v.] Itidgley 
had abundance of theological learning, ancl 
was a good instructor. His position as a 
teacher was that of a bulwark of dissenting 
orthodoxy against the prevalent tendencies 
to Arian and Arminian laxity. This duty 
he discharged with great ability and con- 
siderable individuality of treatment. Yet 
his scheme of the Trinity, denuded of the 
generation of the Son and the procession of 
the Spirit, is essentially Sabellian, and in 
easing the difficulties of Calvinism he follows 
the Socinians in limiting the penalties of 
Adam's sin to death and temporal discomfort. 

In 1719 he took the side of subscription 
in the Salters' Hall debates [see Bradbury, 
Thomas], thus ranging himself with the 
older presbyterians ; while Hunt, Lowman, 
Lardner, and Jennings, his juniors among 
the learned independents, were for non-sub- 
scription. His lectures expository of the 
larger catechism of the "Westminster divines 
constitute his * Body of Divinity,' which, 
issued by subscription in 1731, became a 
textbook of moderate Calvinism, and gained 
him the diploma of D.D. from Aberdeen. 

Kidgley died on 27 March 1734, aged 66, 
and was buried in Bunhill Fields. His 

Eortrait by Bartholomew Dandridge [q. v.] 
as been engraved by Vandergucht. 
He published, besides single sermons, in- 
cludingfuneral sermons for GertrudeClarkson 
(1701), Elizabeth Bankes (1711), Nathan 
Hall (1719), Thomas Tingey (1729), John 
Hurrion (1732), and John Sladen (1733, two 
editions same year) : 1 . ' The Unreasonable- 
ness of the Charge of . . . Creed-making,' 
&c., 1719, 8vo. 2. *An Essay concerning 
Truth and Charity,' &c., 1721, 8vo (both 
these relate to the Salters' Hall controversv). 
3. * The Doctrine of Original Sin,' &c., 1725, 
8vo ; two editions same year (two lectures 
at Pinners' Hall, with postscript). 4. *A 
Body of Divinity,' &c., 1731, fol. 2 vols. 



(portrait) ; 2nd edit. 1734 ; 8rd edit. Edin- 
burgh, 1770, fol. 1 vol.; 4th edit. Pontefinujt, 
1811-1814, 8vo. 

[Wilson's Dissenting Chorches of LoadoD, 
1808, ii. 72 sq. ; an Account of Mr. T. Ridgley 
(1708) is really a narrative of grievances by 
Sarah Peirce, a half-crazy spioster who pestered 
him with her attentions ; Noble's Continuation 
of Granger, 1806, iii. 156; Bogue and Bennett's 
Hist, of Dissenters, 1833, ii. 166 ; Jones's Ban- 
hill Memorials, 1849, pp. 230 sq.; Calendar of 
Associated Theological Colleges, 1887, p. 46.] 

A. G. 

RIDLEY, GLOCESTER or GLOSTER 
(1702-1774), miscellaneous writer, bom at 
sea in the Glocester East Indian in 1702, 
and consequently called ' Glocester,' was a 
collateral descendant of Bishop Nicholas 
Ridley [q. v.], and son of Matthew Ridley 
of Bencoolen, East Indies. He was educated 
at Winchester College, becoming scholar in 
1718, when he was described as of St. Alban, 
Wood Street, London. He matriculated 
from Trinity College, Oxford, on 14 Oct. 
1721, but was admitted a scholar of New 
College on 1 Sept. 1722, becoming fellow on 
18 June 1724, before the usual two years 
of probation had been completed. He gra- 
duated B.C.L. on 29 April 1729, and the 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by 
diploma on 25 Feb. 1767. While younff 
he was fond of acting, and in 1728 he and 
four companions wrote the tragedy of * The 
Fruitless Redress,' each of them contributing 
an act. He afterwards composed the play 
of 'Jugurtha,* but neither piece was pro- 
duced on the public stage or printed. Theo- 
philus Cibber, his contemporary at Winches- 
ter, is said to have called upon him at Poplar, 
and to have pressed him to adopt the stage 
as his profession. Verses and translations 
by him, apparently ^vritten while he was at 
college, are in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 28717. 

Ridley was ordained in the English church, 
and was curate to William Berriman, D.D. 
[q. v.] He was afterwards Berriman*s exe- 
cutor, and preached his funeral sermon. 
In 1733 he was appointed by his college to 
the small benefice of Weston Longueville, 
Norfolk, thereby vacating his fellowship in 
1734. He was also chaplain to the East 
India Company at Poplar, where he chiefly 
resided, and lecturer at St. Ann's, Middle- 
sex ; and in 1751 he was presented by his 
college to the donative of Romford in Essex. 
When the Duke of Bedford was made lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1756, Ridley de- 
clined an offer of the first chaplaincy, although 
it was coupled with a promise of promotion 
in England. He remained without substan- 
tial preferment until Ma^ 1766, when he 
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was appointed to the prebendal stall of 4. 'A Review of Mr. Phillips's History of the 

Teignton Kegis in Salisbury Cathedral by Life of Reginald Pole/ 1766. *5. ' A Letter 

Arruibishop Seeker (^ickour. Literary Anec- to the Author of the Confessional * [anon.]^ 

dateSf ix. 744). Rialey was known to many 1768 ; this was followed in the same year by 

learned men, including Bishop Lowth and second and third letters, and all three, in 

Christopher Pitt, the poet. To the latter he which Archbishop Seeker assisted, were 

presented a set of verses * on his poems and bound up together with a general title, 

translations.' With Spence, Pope's friend, he Francis Blackbume, the anonymous author 

was especially intimate. Spence gave him of * The Confessional,' subsequently replied 

Pope*8 cane, and made him his executor, to them, and so did 'A Count r\' Clergyman' 

Three letters from Ridley to Spence are in (said to be the liev. T. Gwatkin). 6. * Me- 

the appendix to Spence's * Anecdotes ' (ed. lampus : a Poem in Four Books, with Notes, 

1868, pp. 320-7), and Ridley addressed to bj the late Gloster Ridley,' 1781. On the 

Spence his imitation of Horaces Ode 12, title-page is a medallion portrait of the 

bk. iv. in Dodsley's * Museum ' (i. 136-6). author, painted bv Scoule, and engraved by 

Buncombe's translation of the second book John Hall. Prefixed is Ridley's poem of 

of the 'Epistles of Horace' is dedicated to * Psyche,' which had previously appeared in 

him. He died on 3 Nov. 1774, and was Dodsley's 'Museum' (iii. 80-97) and in 

buried on 10 Nov. in the cemetery at Poplar, Dodsley's 'Collection of Poetry' (iii. 33-43). 

the epitaph on his monument being written The publication was effected by George 

by lijwth. Ridley's library was sold by Steevens for the benefit of Ridley's widow 

Benjamin White in 1776. He left a widow and family. 

and four daughters. In his old age he lost Some of his poems, including one on the 

both his sons, James Ridley [q. v.] and Tho- death of George I and on the accession of 

maa Ridley, a writer in the service of the George II from the Oxford set of verses on 

East India Company at Madras, where he those events, appear in Nichols's * Collection 

was no sooner settled than he died of small- of Poems' (viii. 74-82, 112-34). 

pox. His daughter Mary (rf. 1809), wife [Fosters Alumni Oxon. ; Lysons's Environs, 

of Edward Evans (d. 1807), captam m the iij. 457.8, j^, ,97. Terry's Old Romford, pp. 

23rd foot, is said to have written several 226-7 ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. i. 230 ; 

novels. Margaret Ridley, * the last survivor Kirby's Winchester Scholars, p. 227 ; Gent. Mag. 

of his family,' died at Ilingham in 1837, l^-l, pp. 505-8, 542, 5.')4 (where .some extracts 

aged 91. from *Ju^rtba' are given), 1775 passim (on 

Ridley wrote, in addition to many single the authorship of the ' C'>ntessionar), 1809, i. 

sermons and three collected volumes of them 587, 1837 i. 332; Niohpls's Lit. Anecdotes, i. 

(in 1736, 1742, and 1746 respectivelv): 6*1-9, iii. 689, vi. 455, viii. 410; Ridlon's An- 

1. 'Jovi Eleutherio, or an Offering to Li- ^^*^"M^y^*^]^?',PP; *31-5; Le Xeve'n Fasti, ii. 

bertv' [anon.], 1745; this had previouslv 675; B(>mefieU8 Norfolk, vni. 292; information 

app^red in Dodslev's * Ck)llection of ^oetr^V ^"^"^ ^'' ^""'"'^^ ^^ ^^"^ ^**"*^Se.] ^V . P. C 

iii. 44-08. 2. ' De Syriacarum Noyi Faderis RIDLEY, HUMPHREY, M.D. (1653- 

Versionum indole atoue usu dissertatio,* 1708), physician, son of Thomas Ridley of 

1761, dedicated to Archbishop Seeker; it is Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, was bom in 




terpretationem Novi Testamenti * (Halte, degree at Oxford, though 
1776), p. 247. Ridley had receivexl four medicine ; in September lf)79 he graduated 
manuscriptsfrom Mesopotamia, two of which M.D. at Leyden, maintaining a thesis 'De 
contained * binas versiones Cyriacas Novi Lue Venerea.' He was incorporated M.D. at 
Fcederis tabularum,* and although he was Cambridge in 1688. He settled in London, 
without a preceptor, and even lacked a know- became a candidate or member of the Col- 
ledge of the letters, he applied himself to a lege of Physicians on 30 Sept. 1601, and was 
study of tho language and learnt it. Tlie elected a fellow on 30 Sept. 1092. He gave 
manuscripts were left by him to New Col- the Gulstonian lectures in 1694. He pub- 
lege, Oxford, and they were printed at the ex- lished in 1695 * The Anatomy of the Brain,' 
pense of the delegates of the Clarendon Press dedicated to the president and fellows of the 




Ridley, 

of this Tolume enabled him to invest SOOl. in after the important writings of Thomas 

the funds; the greaterpart of it was reprinted Willis and Raymond Vieussens, contains 

in * The Voice of the Church,* 1840, vols. i. ii. additions to their accounts of the brain. He 



disfiected the vennus supply nf the tioqiura 
eiriara more exnctlr than Willis, and de- 
monatrnted from observation in the en- 
gorged brains of men who bod been haneed, 
the Ijmph vesBela of which onlv one had 
been mentioned by Anthony Nuck in 1692. 
He was also the first to describe and name 
the circular sinus. Hie is the first English 
description of a sarcoma or new growth of the 
pineal glaud {Analomi/, p. SS). He attackn 
the use of Imagiiialion in scientiGc writings, 
and ipvea anatomical reasons for doubting 
whether the soul is more seated in the brain 
than in the body at large. The fiftures which 
illustrate the honk were drawn by William 
Cowper U66G-1709t [q.v.] the sur^fBon. A 
Latin trauslatinn was published at Leyden 
in 1726 by I^ngerak. Un its title-page liid- 
ley is erraiieousty named Ilenrj', a mistake 
due to the fact^that in his own book hie 
initial only appears. In 1703 Tonson pub- 
lished for him a volume, entitled > Ubaerra- 
tionea qiiffidam Medico-practicie et I'hysio- 
logictB,' which shows him to have boen as 
good a clinical ohserver as he was an ana- 
toniisl. The observations, some of which 
are accompanied by accounts of autopsies, 
are more than thirty in number. The most 
interesting is that nn hydrophobia in an 
Eaglish irroom who acconipauied his master 
to Ryawick in October 1697, when the peace 
was being concluded, and was there bitten 
by a Danish doir. Symptoms of hydrophobia 
developed ou H Dec, and it was observed 
that in the convulsions his head was gene- 
Tally turned towards the wound, while just 
before his death dllficulty of swallowing 



ceased and he took a large iina 

soaked i[i beer. Kidley died in April 1 



r08. 



i buried in Ht. Andrew's Church, 
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Glocester Ridley [q. v.], 
in 1736, and was Tmptised at St. Dunstan'a, 
Stepney, on 18 Feb. in that year. He was 
educated at Winchester School, being elected 
echolar in 1749, and matriculated from Uni- 
versity College, O.tford, on 2!) May 17.54, but 
soon afterwards migrated to New College, 
whence he graduated B.A. in 1760. He held 
a fellowship at New College from 1755 to 
1762. Having taken orders, he obtained a 
chaplaincy in the East India Company'saer- 
vice, but he relinquished this post lo become 
chaplain to n marching regiment, and was 

f resent al the capture of Belleisle in June 
761. Owing to the imperfect 



arrangements, the troops suffered gteslly 
from dysentery. Ridley himself was coo- 
lined for some weeks in a hospital at Paliui 
on the island, and hia general health was 
undermined. Soon after his return (his fitsl 
signature in the Vestry Book appears on 
\2 April 1763) he obtained the reversion of 
his lather's living at Romford in Essex, 
where he died prematurely in 1765. Hit 
death is recorded in the Homford rwister 
of burials 1 March, from which it might bs 
presumed that he was buried at Romford; 
but Lysons expressly itaXee that he died od 
-'4 Feb. and was buried at I'oplar In tfa« 
chapel cemetery. By his wife .\nn he had 
three children, .lames John (baptised at 
Romford on 16 April 1763), Ann (b. 1761), 
and Mary Judith (6. 1765). 

Kidlev i9 chiefly rumemberHd as author of 
' The Tales of the Genii, or the delightffll 
Lessons of Horan, the son of Asmar. Faith- 
fully translated from the Persian Manuscript, 
and compared with the French and Spanish 
editions published at I'ariB and Madnd, by 
Sir Charles Morell' (originally issued in 
shilling part«, and reprinted London, 1764, 
2 vols. 8vo1. The work purports to be by 
'Sir Charles Morell, at ime time ambasMdot 
from the British settlements in India to the 
Great Mogul,' and to be n literal translation 
from a book held in great estimation at I$ps- 
han and at Constantinople. The 'Tales,'haw- 
ever, are entirely Ridley's own; the stories 
are good in themselves; they are interspened 
with some satire upon the professions of so- 
called Christians ; and, for the rest, are skil- 
fully modelled upon the 'Arabian Nitthts,' 
which had been first translated into a Euro- 
pean tongue (French) by Antoine Galland, 
and concurrently rendered into English, 
1704-1717. Ridley's first edition, illustrattd 
by some well-exacuted engravings, wasdedi- 
cated to George, prince of Wales. A socend 
edition appeared in 17flO, and succeedinf 
editions in 1794.1800,1605, 1814, ie49,and 
1861. A French translation appeared in j 
1766, another in 'Le Cabinet desFefo'in 
1786, and a German translation at Leim 
in 1765-6. 8vo. The two Englirfi editwol 
last named were selected, ' revised, purifinli 
and remodelled,' ' with a view of develop- 
ing a religious moral,' by Archln^uf 
Whately, who may have been a wumJff 
moralist than Ridley, but was far 'aSena 
OB a sto^-teller. Joseph Spence [«■ T.], •* 
old family friend, was portrayed ia 'l* 
'Tales' as ' Phesoi Ecneps'(bie namsiw 
backwards), the Dervise of the Oroi* , 
Their popularity among children oniUrtw 
the eighteenth century, and is attMttd br 
the infantine tragedy called ' Misnar,' iriiia 
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Charles Dickens founded on one of Ridley's 
* Tales ' about 1822. 

In addition to 'The Tales of the Genii/ 
Ridley wrote a novel, of no great merit, 
entitled ' The History of James Lovegrove, 
Esquire,' in four books, London, 1761, 2 vols. 
8vo ; and ' The Schemer, or Universal Satirist, 
by that Ghreat Philosopher Helter van Scelter,' 
liondon, 1763, 8vo (a series of papers origi- 
nally contributed to the * London Chronicle ) ; 
it satirises, among other contemporary topics, 
Sterne's 'Tristram Shandy,' and the proposals 
submitted for the construction of Blackfriars 
Bridge upon elliptical arches [see Mtlne, 
RoBEBT, 1784-1811]. 

[Fo0t«r*s Alamni Ozoo. 1715-1888; Kirby's 
Winchester Scholars, p. 249 ; notes from Rom- 
ford regiiiter kindly supplied by Thomas Bird, 
esq., of Canons, Romford ; Lysons^s Environs of 
London, iii. 464; Chalmers's Biogr. Diction- 
ary; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, i. 646, 647, ii. 
376, 382; Letters of Eminent Persons, iii. 169; 
Cushing's Initials and Pseudonyms, pp. 604,534 ; 
Halkett and lAing^s Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. 
Lit. iii. 2543; Monthly Rev. xxxi. 478; Watt's 
Btbl. Britannica; Ebert's Bibl. Diet. 1837, p. 
1142.] T. S. 

RIDLEY, LANCELOT (d. 1576), divine, 
is said to have been the son of John Ridley 
of Willimoteswick in Northumberland, by 
Margfaret, daughter of Richard Horton, and 
grandson of Sir Nicholas Ridley. Nicholas 
Ridley [q.v.], bishop of London, was his first 
cousin. He was educated at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, and proceeded B.A. 1523-4, and 
comment M.A. 1527, B.D. 1537, and D.D. 
1540 or 1541. On the reorganisation of the 
church of Canterbury under the king*8 charter 
on 8 April 1541 he was constituted, on Cran- 
mer's recommendation,one of the six preachers 
of that cathedral. Under Edwara VI he 
was a vigorous defender of protestantism, and 
bishop Ridley seems to have meditated his 
promotion to the chancellorship of St. Paul's 
on the translation of Grindal to a bishopric 
November 1551. He was collated to 
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the rectory of Willingham, Cambridge, on 
10 June 1545. 

On Mary's accession he was proceeded 
against as a married clerfprman. He failed to 
appear on the day of visitation, but ten days 
arlter pleaded guilty in the chapter-house and 
was deprived (16 March 1553; Hut, MSS. 
Comm. 9th liep. p. 101 ; Strtpb, Cranmery 
p. 472). Bale heard a report that Ridley 
subseauently put away his wife and returned 
to celioacy and Roman Catholicism. He was 
deprived of the rectory of Willingham on or 
before 5 May 1554 {Baker MSS. xxx, 136, 
141). Under Elixabeth, however, he reap- 
pears in 1560 as one of the six preachers of 



Canterbury TStrtpb, Parker^ i, 20). He 
was also in tne same year appointed rector 
of Stretham in Cambridge, where he was 
buried on 16 June 1576 (Bloxefield, Collec- 
tanea Cantabr. p. 23). He married Mary, 
daughter of Christopher Paterson, and had 
two sons, Henry ana Mark [q. v.] 

Ridlej wrote: 1. 'An Exposition upon 
the Epistle of Jude the Apostle of Christ, 
wherein he setteth plainli before every man's 
eyes false Apostles and their craftes, hi the 
whiche they have long deceived sjrmple 
Christian people,' London, 1538, 8vo. 2. *A 
Commentary in Englishe upon Sayncte 
Pauleys Epistle to the Ephesians for the in- 
struction of them that be unlearned in tonges 
gathered out of the Holy Scryptures and of 
the olde Catholyke Doctours of the Churche, 
and of the best authors that no we a dayes 
do wryte/ London, 1540, 8vo. 3. * An Ex- 
position in Englyshe upon the EpystvU of 
Saynt Paule to the Phillipians for the in- 
struction of them,* London, 1545 (?) 8vo. 
4. ' An Exposition in Englyshe upon the 
Epistle of S. Ppule to the Colossians,' Lon- 
don, 1548, 8vo. The first three books are 
reprinted in Legh Richmond's 'Fathers of 
the English Church.' Ridley is also credited 
by Tanner and Bale with many other ex- 
positions of scripture, as well as works 'De 
XIII Abusionibus Missse,' and ' De Conjugio 
Ministrorum.' 

[Bale's Scriptt. Brit. i. 713; Tanner's Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib. (inaccurate in details) ; Todd's Deans 
of Canterbury; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ed. Her- 
bert; Cottons Editions of the Bible; Cole MSS. 
Ix. 62 ; John Karri cson's (alias John Bale) Yet 
A Course of the Romish Fox, p. 49 ; Glocester 
Ridley's Life of Nicholas Ridley, p. 21 ; Cooper*s 
Athene Cantabr.; Legh Richmond's Fathers of 
the English Church ; Ridlon's Ancient Ryedales, 
p. 426.1 W. A S. 

RIDLEY, MARK, M.D. (1560-1624), 
hysician, second son of Lancelot Ridley 
q. v.], was bom in 1560 at Stretham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, of which place his father was 
rector. He graduated B.A. from Clare Hall, 
Cambrid^, in 1580, and M.A. in 1584. He 
was admitted a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London on 25 Sept. 1590, and 
was elected a fellow on 28 May 1594. He 
went to Russia as physician to the English 
merchants resident there, was recommended 
to the czar by Lord Burghley, and appointed 
his chief physician. In 1 598, on the death of 
the czar, Boris Gudonofr,he returned to Eng- 
land, with many compliments from the new 
czar, and settled in practice in London. He 
was elected censor of the College of Physicians 
in 1607, again from 1609 to 1613, and in 
1615 and in 1618, and was treasurer in I61Q 
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and 1620. He was fond of mathematics, and 
in 1613 published * A Short Treatise of Mag- 
neticall Bodies nnd Motions/ a small quarto 
printed by Nicholas Okes, at the Hand, near 
Holbom Bridge. He claims acquaintance 
with William Uilhert [q. v.], whom he com- 
mends as the greatest discoverer in magneti- 
cal science. After twenty-four chapters on 
the properties and description of the magnet, 
he aiscusses the variation of the compass 
and methods of estimating: it in eight chap- 
ters, the inclinatorv needle in eight others, 
and concludes with a chapter on finding the 
lon^tude, and one ' of the matter of the Mag- 
neticall globe of the earth by the needle.' lie 
writes in a clear, scientific style, and in his 
preface gives a succinct account of the his- 
tory of the subject. In 1617 he published 
'Animadversions on a lat« Work entitled 
Magnetical Advertisement.* lie died early 
in 1624, leaving no issue. His portrait, at 
the age of thirty-four, is engraved in his 
short treatise after the table of contents, and 
represents him as a man of middle height 
with a square-cut beard and curling hair. 
His coat-of-arms is blazoned within the 
frame. 

[Munk'B Coll. of Phys. i. 108; Ridlcn's An- 
cient Kyedales, p. 425 (with portrait).] N. M. 

RIDLEY, NICHOLAS (1500 ?-l 565), 
bishop of London, was second son of Chris- 
topher Kidley of LJnthank Hall, near Willi- 
moteswick, Northumberland, a descendant 
of an ancient border family. His paternal 
grandfather was also Nicholas Kidley; his 
mother, Anne, daughter of William Blen- 
kinsop. Bishop Tunstal was a relative. One 
of his unch's, .loliu IJidley, was father of 
Lancelot Ui(lley'(|.v.] 

Another uncle, IJobert Kidley, long studied 
in Paris, ])roce<'d«td D.D. at Cambridge in 
1518, and is doubtfully said to have been at 
one time fellow of Queens' College, Cam- 
bridge. Itobert Itidley was rector of St. Bo- 
tolph, Bish()ps;rate, from 1523; held succes- 
sively three ])rebi;nds in St. Paul's Cathedral ; 
was rector of 8t. Kdmundthe King, London, 
from 1526, and of Fulham from 1529. lie 
died in 1536. lie was a man of learning 
and an opponent of the Reformation. Un- 
published sermons by him, * for Sundays and 
holidays throughout the year,' are in Cam- 
bridge University i library, MS. Dd. V. 27 
(Cooper, Athena: Cnntabr. i. 57, 520). 

After being educated at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Nicholas entered Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, about 15 IS, and distinguished himself 
by his proficiency in Greek. All the ex- 
penses of his education were defrayed by his 
uncle Robert. He graduated B.A. as fourth 



wrangler in 1521-2 (cf. Moule, p. 302). He 
declined in April 1524 an offer of a Skirlaw 
fellowship at University College, Oxford, 
and was soon afterwards elected fellow of 
Pembroke Hall. On proceeding M.A. in 
1526, he pursued his studies at the Sorbonne 
in I'aris, and at a later date attended lec- 
tures at the university of Louvain. By 1530 
he had settled again at Cambridge, and was 
appointed junior treasurer of nis college. 
It is growing reputation as a scholar led 
to his being chosen to represent the uni- 
versity in 1533 in a disputation with two 
Oxford graduates, George Throckmorton and 
John Ashwell, on the questions whether the 
civil law were worthier than medicine, and 
whether a woman condemned to be hanged, 
whose life was twice preserved after being 
suspended from the gallows through the 
breaking of the rope, ought to be hanged a 
third time. Next year, in 1534, Ridley acted 
as proctor of the university, and paid many 
visits to London in order to protest against 
the threatened withdrawal 01 academic pri- 
vileges. He helped to procure from the 
university an opinion condemnatory of the 
spiritual power of the pope ; and his abilities 
were further recognised by his appoint- . 
ment to the oiiice of chaplain to tne uni- 
versity. 

Tilf the death of his uncle Robert in 1536 
he does not appear to have distinctly ac- 
cepted the reformed faith ; but he had read 
Bertram's book of the sacrament, and had 
discussed the questions at issue with Cran- 
mer and Peter Martyr. In 1537, when he 
proceeded B.l)., Arclibishop Cranmer made 
him one of his chaplains, and on 13 April 
1538 instituted him to the vicarage of Heme, 
KoTit. Cranmer, who formed a high opinion 
of his leaniing and judgment, was largely 
influenced by him in the formation of his 
final religious opinions. But Ridley only 
gradually rejected the crucial doctrines of 
tht? old faith. Although he preached in 1539 
against the Six Articles, he accepted at the 
time the doctrine of the corporeal presence, 
treated auricular confession as permissible, 
though unnecessary to salvation, and, by 
deolining to marry, showed himself favour- 
able to the principle of clerical celibacy. 

In the last years of Henry VIIFs reign pre- 
ferment was bestowed on liidley with some 
liberality. In 1540, when he took the degree 
of D.D., he was elected master of Pembroke 
Hull. He became one of the king*s chap- 
lains and canon of Canterbury in 1541, 
nnd canon of Westminster in 1545. About 
1543 attempts were made, it is said, by 
Bishop Ganliner to convict him of noncon- 
formist practices. His doubts about auri- 
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cular confession, his alleged condemnation 
of some church ceremonies as beggarly, and 
his direction that the Te Deum should be 
sung in English at Heme church were 
among accusations that he appears to have 
refuted to the satisfaction of commissioners 
sent to examine him by the king. But there 
is little doubt that his alienation from an- 
cient catholic dogma and practice was steadily 
rwing, and just before Henry VIH's death 
finally renounced the dogma of transub- 
stantiation. His conclusions on the subject 
were at once adopted by Cranmer. 

The reign of Edward VI gave Ridley his 
opportunity. When visitors were deputed 
to propaeate the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion in the dioceses of York, Durham, Car- 
lisle, and Chester, he was sent with them as 
.their preacher. At the same date his col- 
lege presented him to the vicarage of Soham, 
Cambridgeshire. But a higher honour was 
in store lor him. On 4 Sept. 1547 he was 
nominated bishop of Rochester, with per- 
mission to hold tVt cominendam, till Christ- 
mas 1552, his two vicarages and his two 
canonries. 

At the end of 1548 he was appointed one 
of the visitors for the visitation of Cam- 
bridge University, whose business it was, 
besides the work of general reorganisation, 
to establish protestantism there on a firm 
basis. The \n8itors did not arrive till May 
1549, when Ridley opened the proceedings 
by preaching a sermon in the university 
church. He next presided over three dis- 
putations between protestant and catholic 
champions on the subject of the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, and on 20 June pro- 
nounced a learned judgment in favour of 
the view of the reformed church. He re- 
peated these opinions in a sermon preached 
m the university church ten days later. He 
difiered from his fellow-commissioners as 
to the desirability of merging Clare College 
in Trinity Hall, and, although he carried his 
point, he was withdrawn from the commis- 
sion before its labours terminated by direc- 
tion of Protector Somerset (Burxbt, ii. 274- 
275). He was afterwards ordered to visit 
the unhappy anabaptist, Joan Bocher [q. v.], 
while a prisoner in Lord Rich's house in 
London, and vainly invited the poor woman 
to recant. In 1548 he helped to compile the 
first English prayer-book. In 1549 he was 
nominated to the commissions for the reform 
of ecclesiastical law and for the deprivation 
of Bonner, bishop of London, and Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester. On 12 April 1560 he 
was installed Bonner's successor in the 
biahopric of London. He showed much good 
feeling in his attitude to the ejected prelate's 



mother and sister, whom he permitted to 
reside at his palace at Fulham and often en- 
tertained at his own table. While zealously 
supporting the reformed doctrines, he insisted 
on the observance of due order in public 
worship, and a tew months after settling in 
London sought to convince John Hooper, 
one of his chaplains who had been nomi- 
nated to the see of Gloucester, of the folly of 
refusing to wear the prescribed episcopal 
vestments. But he ordered all altars in his 
diocese to be replaced by communion tables, 
and gave preferment to many men of ad- 
vanced reforming tendencies. With Brad- 
ford, whom he made a prebendary, he lived 
on terms of close friendship, and he was a 
patron of John Rogers [q. v.], whom he also 
appointed to a prebendol stall. 

In 1552, after holding an ordination at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, of which he 
still retained the mastership, he paid, on his 
way back to London, a visit to the princess 
Mary at Hunsdon, Hertfordshire. He came 
without any invitation, and was politely re- 
ceived by the princess, but she peremptorily 
declined his offer to preach before Iier. 
Early in 1563 he appealed to the young 
king, while preaching before him at West- 
minster, to make better provision for the 
destitute London poor. After the sermon 
Edward VI invited Ridley to give him more 
detailed advice. At the bishop's suggestion 
royal letters were sent inviting the co- 
operation of the lord mayor and corporation, 
and in the result Christ's Hospital, St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and Bethlehem Hospital 
were founded jointly by the king and corpora- 
tion to alleviate the poverty of London. The 
greed of Edward VI's courtiers and their 
raids on church property, which had con- 
tributed to the spread of poverty throughout 
the country, disquieted Ridley, and his re- 
monstrances brought upon him the suspicion 
of the Duke of Northumberland. But fie did 
not prove resolute enough to withstand the 
duke s persuasions that he should sign the 
letters patent which acknowledged the title 
to the crown of the duke's daughter-in-law, 
Lady Jane Grey. At the same time he was 
promised the rich bishopric of Durham. On 
Sunday, 9 July 1653, just after the king's 
death, but before it had been publicly an- 
nounced, Ridley preached at St. Paul's Cross 
before the lord mayor and corporation. He 
declared the princesses Mary and Elizabetli 
to be illegitimate, and vehemently denounced 
Mary*s religious opinions (Burnet). 

When Ridley perceived that Lady Jane's 
cause was lost, he made his way to Queen 
Mary's camp at Framlingham and flung him- 
self upon her mercy. She ordered him to 
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be arrested and sent to the Tower of London, 
where he arrived on 20 July 1553 ' on a 
lame and halting horse.' He was excepted 
from Queen Mary's amnesty, and Bonner was 
at once reinstated bishop of London. From 
the early days of his imprisonment Ridley by 
word of mouth and by his pen did all in his 
power to defend the reformed doctrines. In 
letters to his friends Hooper and Bradford 
he insisted on the need of resolutely standing 
by their faith. In the spring of 1554, after 
Wyatt*s insurrection had spurred Queen 
Mary and her advisers into new activity 
against protestants, Ridley, with two fellow- 
prisoners, Hugh Latimer, formerly bishop of 
Worcester, and Thomas Cranmer, formerly 
archbishop of Canterbury, were taken to 
Oxford, so that their opinions might be the 
more thoroughly sifted in disputation with 
men of learning. Ridley was committed to 
the custody of the mayor of Oxford, Edmund 
Irish, whose hchise adjoined the Bocardo 
prison. On 17 April 1554 he was brought 
into the divinity school at Oxford, and, in 
the presence of a lar^e, noisy, and actively 
hostile audience, was invited to defend his 
faith. His chief opponent was Dr. Richard 
Smith, canon of Christ Church, who was 
aided by eleven other divines, including 
Nicholas Harpsfield, Owen Oglethorpe, pre- 
sident of Magdalen College, Oxford, Dr. 
William Glyn, president of Queens' College, 
Cambridge, ana Thomas Watson, master of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, afterwards 
bishop of Lincoln. Hugh Weston, rector of 
Lincoln College, acted as moderator, and at 
the conclusion of the dav*8 debate declared 
Ridley a heretic. Three days later he was 
brought before royal commissioners sitting 
in St. Mary's Church, and, on refusing to 
recant, was excommunicated. 

But Mary and her ministers were reluctant 
to press matters to extremities. The realm 
had not been formally reconciled to Rome, 
and the execution of the old penal laws 
against heresy had not been sanctioned by 
Mary's parliaments. Further opportunities 
of conforming to Catholicism were therefore 
offered Ridley. The Spanish friar Soto was 
sent to argue with him, but Ridley remained 
obdurate. Late in 1554 Cardinal Pole ab- 
solved the kingdom, and next year parlia- 
ment enacted the penal laws against heretics. 
On 30 Sept. 1555, in accordance with a new 
commission from Cardinal Pole, Bishops 
White, Brookes, and Holyman summoned 
Ridley to take his trial under the new 
statutes on the capital charge of heresy. He 
protested against the legal constitution of 
the tribunal, but acknowledged the truth 
of the chief charges which accused him of 



denying the presence of the natural body of 
Christ m the Eucharist after consecration, or 
the existence in the mass of a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the quick and the dead. He was 
directed to write out his opinions at length. 
Next day the court met in St. Mary's Church, 
and, after examining Ridley's written de- 
fence, the judges declared his language blas- 
phemous and unfit to be recited. He was 
sentenced to the greater excommunication, 
and on 15 Oct. was formally degraded in 
the mayor's house by Bishop Brookes and 
Marshall, vice-chancellor of the university. 
Immediately after he was handed over to the 
mayor for punishment. He bore himself to 
the end with the utmost equanimity. On the 
eve of his execution he was especially cheer- 
ful, bidding the mayor's wife accompany him 
to his marriage in the morning, and declining 
the offer of his brother-in-law, George Ship- 
side, to spend the night with him on the 
gp*ound that he intended to enjoy a sound 
sleep. On 16 Oct. he and his fellow prisoner, 
Latimer, were marched to the stake, which 
was set up * on the north side of the town in 
the ditoh over against Balliol College.' Ridley 
was carefully dressed in a black gown, furred 
and faced with foins, 'such as he was wont to 
wear being bishop.' Richard Smith preached 
a short sermon, which Ridley offered to 
answer, but the vice-chancellor, Marshall, 
ordered him either to recant or be silent. 
Then Ridley, having distributed most of his 
clothes to the bystanders, was fastened to 
the stake by a chain of iron. His brother-in- 
law tied a bag of gunpowder about his neck, 
and, after Ridley had appealed to the queen's 
commissioner. Lord Williams of xhame, 
who was keeping order in the crowd, to pro- 
tect some poor dependents of his, the faggots 
at his feet were lighted. Latimer bade him 
be of good cheer. * We shall this day light 
such a candle by God's grace in England as, 
I trust, shall never be put out.' Latimer at 
once succumbed to the fire, but Ridley suf- 
fered revolting torments before death released 
him. A martyrs' memorial was erected at 
Oxford in 1841, near the scene of the exe- 
cution. 

Foxe describes Ridley as * a man right 
comely and well proportioned in all points, 
both m complexion and lineaments of the 
body.' In bearing he was singularly coui^ 
teous. He was * given to much prayer and 
contemplation,* and sought his only relaxa- 
tion while he was bishop in an occasional 
game of chess. He was deeply read, espe- 
cially in patristic learning, and Cranmer ac- 
knowledged him his superior in controversy. 
Bishop Brookes at his latest trial addressed 
to him the taunt: 'Latimer leaneth to 
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Cmmwr, Cruuner leaiiieth to Jtidler, ftnd 
Ridley to the wngularitT of his own wit.' In 
his tnct on the ' Lord ■ Supper ' he deBned 
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RIDLEY, Sir THOMAS (1660 P-1629), 
chancellor of Winchester, bom at Ely about 
1660, was the second son of Thomas Ridley, 
gent., of Bewlinff, Shropshire, by his wife 
Anne, daughter of William Day of Wingfield 
in the same county. His father belonged 
to a branch of the Northumberland Kidleys. 
He was educated at Eton, which he entered 
in 1666, and at King's College, Cambridge, 
where he became fellow. He graduated B.A. 
in 1670-1, and proceeded M.A. in 1674 and 
D.l). in 1683. About 1680, before he was 
thirty years old, he was appointed head- 
master of Eton by Provost Day. On 7 June 
1698 he was incorporated D.C.L. at Oxford. 
He studied law, and was admitted advocate 
in 1690, and before 1699 a master in chancery, 
chancellor of Winchester, and vicar-general 
to George Abbot [q. v.], archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He also sat in parliament for Wye 
in 1686-7, and for Lymington in 1601. He 
was knighted at Greenwich on 24 June 1619. 
He died on 23 Jan. 1628-9, and was buried 
at St. Benet's Church, Paul's Wharf, Ix)n- 
don. He married Margaret, daughter of 
William Boleyn, who is said to have been 
connected with the family of Anne Boleyn. 
By her he left two daughters — Anne, who 
married Sir Edward Boseville or Boswell, 
and Elizabeth ; he is also said to have had 
a son Thomas, who was father of Glocester 
Ridley fq. v.], but he is not mentioned in Sir 
Thomas s will, which is printed in Ridlon's 
* Ancient Ryedales,* p. 428, and the genea- 
logy is doubtful. Ridley wrote * A View of 
the Civile and Ecclesiastical Law,* Scc.j Lon- 
don, 1607, 4to, with which James I was so 
pleased *that Sir Edward Coke undertook 
from thence to prophesy the decay of the 
common law * (Lloyd, State Worthies ^ 1670, 
p. 423). Another edition, with notes by John j 
Gregory, was published at Oxford in 1634 ; 
(Madan, Ear/y Oxford Press, p, 180). Other 
editions appeared in 1676 (Oxford, being 
called the fourth), and I^ondon 1684. 

[Authoritios quoted; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Wood'8 Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 
279; Metcalfe's Knights, p. 175; Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom. 1598-1601 p. 337, 1611-18 p, 273, 
1627-8 p. 337; Hodgson's Northumberland, 11. 
ii. 322, 111. ii. 323, 329, 339 ; Nichols's Progresses 
of King James I, iii. 654 ; Strype's Whitgift, ii. 
332 ; Maxwell-Lyte's Hist, of Eton, pp. 174-6; 
Harwood's Alumni Eton. p. 180.] W. A. J, A. 

RIDLEY, WILLIAM HENRY (1816- 
1882), religious writer, born on 2 April 1816, 
was eldest son of Henry Colbome Ridley 
(1780-1832), rector of Hambledon, near 
Henley-on-Thames, a descendant of the Rid- 
leys of Willimoteswick. His mother was 
Mary, daughter of James Ferrier of Lincoln's 



Inn Fields. He matriculated firom Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 15 May 1834, was a stu- 
dent 1836-41, and graduated B.A. in 1838, 
and M.A. in 1840. He succeeded to the 
family living of Hambledon on 25 July 1840, 
and continued there until his death. In 1859 
he became rural dean of Wycombe, and in 
1871 an honorary canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He died at Brighton on 17 Feb. 
1 882, haying married, on 25 Aug. 1 841 , Sophia 
Albertina, second daughter of Charles Richard 
Sumner [q.y. J, bishop of Winchester; by her, 
who died on 1 July 1884, he had an only son, 
Henry Colbome Mannoir Ridley. 

Ridley was a yoluminous writer of theo- 
logical literature, but many of his publica- 
tions are only single sermons and tracts. 
The latter include two ' Plain Tracts on Con- 
firmation ' (1844 and 1862), which had a wide 
circulation. His chief works are : 1. * The 
Holy Communion,* parts i. and ii. 1854; 
3rd edit. 1860. 2. * What can we do for our 
Soldiers in the East ? ' 1854. 3. « Clerical 
Incomes and Clerical Taxation ; Dr. PhiUi- 
more's Bill for the Assessment of Tithe Com- 
mutation Rent Charges,' 1856. 4. ' W^^ 
can we do for our Fellow Subjects in India ? * 
1857. 

[Guardian. 22 Feb. 1882, p. 264; Academy, 
1882, i. 13 : Times, 22 Feb. 1882, p. 10 ; Bidloo's 
Ancient Ryedales (1884).] G. C. B. 

RIDOLFI or RIDOLFO, ROBERTO w 

(1 531-1612), conspirator, bom at Florence on 
18 Nov. 1531, belonged to the great Floren- 
tine family of Ridolfi di Piazza (CROLLAL.\NaA, 
Dizionario Storico-Blasonico, Pisa, 1886, i. 
421). lie was son of Pagnozzo di Ridolfo, 
himself a younger son of Gioyanfrancesco di 
Ridolfo (1475-1533), a staunch adherent of 
the Medici and a senator of Florence. Ko- 
berto*8 uncles, Lucantonio and Lodovico di 
Ridolfo, were also Florentine senators (Mh- 
CATTi, Stoiia Genealof/icaf 1754, i. 208-9: 
Ademollo, Marrietta de^ JRiccl, ed. Passerini. 
Florence, 1845, iii. 1069-70; GALVANi.^bm- 
mario Ston'co delle Famiglie celebri Toscanef 
i. art. * Ridolfi *). Brought up to the busi- 
ness of a banker, Roberto entered at an 
early age into mercantile relations with 
London merchants. An ardent catholic, he 
yiewed with satisfaction the accession of 
Queen Mary and the reconciliation of Eng- 
land with the pope. After Mary's marriage 
to Philip II he, like many other foreigners, 
yisited London, and soon settled there (Cam- 
den, Annals, ed. 1688, pp. 118, 154). He 
at once acquired in both social and mercan- 
tile circles a position of influence which the 
accession of Elizabeth did not diminish. Sir 
William Cecil and the ministers of the crown 
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employed him in financial business, and in- 
vited him to their houses. But his closest 
associates were drawn from his co-religionists, 
and he lived in intimate social relations with 
the chief catholic noblemen. At the same 
time he maintained a large correspondence 
with agents and friends in Italy, and his 
name grew familiar at the Vatican. To the 
ambassadors in London from Franco and 
Spain, too, he supplied serviceable informa- 
tion, and he accepted pensions from both. 

Politics gradually sibsorbed all his atten- 
tion. He genuinely sympathised with the 
discontent of the Englisn catholics under 
Elizabeth's protestant r6gime, and he con- 
vinced himself that, with the foreign assist- 
ance that he thought he might command, the 
position of affairs might be reversed. In I068 
ne discussed ways and means with Don Guerau 
de Espes, who had just arrived in London as 
ambassador from Spain. Don Guerau men- 
tioned Ridolfi in his letters to his master, 
Philip II, who agreed that he might prove 
a valuable instrument in subvert mg Eliza- 
beth's ffovemment. But Alva, the governor- 
general of the Low Countries, formed a far 
lower opinion of his political sagacity. He 
told PhUip (10 March 1569) that he distrusted 
him as ' a new man,' and as one who was a 
pensioner of France at the same time as he 
was receiving pay from Spain (Simancas 
Papers, 1568-79, pp. 183, 163). Meanwhile 
the English government suspected nothing, 
and on 12 Dec. 1568 Ridolfi supplied Sir 
Thomas Gresham with a letter of credit for 
twelve thousand ducats in the interest of an 
Englishman going to Germany on diplomatic 
busmess (ib, p. 80). 

Through the autumn of 1569 the rising in 
the north of the earls of Westmorland and 
Northumberland was in process of organisa- 
tion. The rebels aimed at restoring Roman 
Catholicism and releasing Mary Stuart. They 
had been promised the aid of Pius V. The 
latter now directed that twelve thousand 
crowns should be forwarded to Ridolfi in 
their behalf. Ridolfi executed his commis- 
sion, and announced to the rebels' agents that 
if all went well a further sum of ten thou- 
sand crowns would be forthcoming from the 
same quarter {ib, p. 245). Rumours of the 
transaction reached the English government, 
and on 7 Oct. 1569 Ridolfi was summoned to 
the house of Sir Francis Walsingham. He 
was rigorously examined, and explained that 
he had dealt with the money solely in the 
ordinary way of banking business. His an- 
swers were deemed suspicious, and he was 
detained as Walsingham's prisoner. He was 
ordered to write out what he knew of the 
wnthem conspiracy, and the papers at his 



house were searched. Nothing was revealed. 
On 27 Oct. his servants and factors were al- 
lowed to resort to him, and on 11 Nov. he 
was released, on giving sureties to keep to 
his own house during the queen's pleasure 
(Cal. State Paper}*, Dom. 1547-88, pjj. 845- 
346). He was freed of all restramt on 
26 Jan. 1570 (i*. p. 862^ The queen and 
Cecil seem to have reached the conclusion 
that he had been uniustly used. His know- 
ledge of foreign affairs was obviously great, 
and might, Elizabeth and her minister be- 
lieved, be turned to their own account. There 
was a dispute pending with Philip 11 respect- 
ing the seizure by Englishmen of Spanish 
shipping and merchandise. Cecil invited 
Riaolfi to dine with him on 22 June 1569, to 
discuss in a friendly way the terms of ac- 
commodation (Shnancas Archives, p. 169). 
In October 1570 Walsingham consulted him 
with equal frankness respecting England's 
relations with the Low Countries. 

Such marks of trust from the queen's 
ministers facilitated Ridolfi's designs. He had 
meanwhile gained the confidence of all who 
sought to efiectaforei^n invasion of England. 
During 1570 Leslie, bishop of Ross, the agent 
of Mary Stuart, joined him in workingout the 
details. Ridolfi^s intimacy with the Duke of 
Norfolk proved of especial service. With some 
difficulty he extorted from the duke a signed 
declaration that he was a catholic, and was 
ready to head an armed n; volution, if sup- 
ported by Philip of Spain. On 80 June 1670 
Philip II wrote to Don Guerau, bidding him 
keep in close touch with Ridolfi. Lord Arun- 
del and Lord Lumley proved as complacent 
as Norfolk, and Ridolfi drew up a list of forty 
peers who were, he avouched , prepared to draw 
their swords on their sovereign. Mary Stuart 
(through Bishop Leslie) expressed her ap- 
proval of Ridolfi's schemes, and it was finally 
arranged that, after Elizabeth's government 
had been crushed by a foreign army. Queen 
Marv should marrv the Duke of Norfolk 
and be placed on the English throne. It 
was deemed necessary by the Spanish am- 
bassador and the other conspirators that the 
situation should be verbally explained to the 
pope, to the Duke of Alva, and to Philip II, 
who were to supply the money and men. 
Ridolfi was chosen for the service. Formal 
despatches, giving him full authority to 
speak in their behalf, were drawn up and 
signed by Queen Mary and Norfolk for de- 
livery to Alva, Philip, and the pope (March 
1571). The original manuscripts prepared 
for the two latter, in Italian and Spanish 
respectively, are still preserved in the Vati- 
can and at Simancas (cf. Labanoff, Lettres 
de Marie Stuart, iii. 221, &c.) Ridolfi also 
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carried with him copies of documents in 
which forty peers had given their adhesion 
to the conspiracy; the originals he handed 
to Don Guerau. Armed with these papers, 
he left London on 24 March 1671. His de- 
parture was known to the English govern- 
ment, but Cecil believed that he was still 
working in Elizabeth's interest. 

Arrived at Brussels early in April, Kidolfi 
explained to Alva the plan of invasion ; he 
estimated that eight thousand Spanish troops 
were needed. Alva received the suggestion 
cautiously. Before he left Brussels for Home, 
Kidolfi sent by the hand of Charles Baillie 
[q. v.] three letters in cipher addressed re- 
spectively to the bishop of Ross, the Duke 
of Norfolk, and Lord Lumlev, describing 
the interview with Alva. By a happy chance 
Baillie was arrested at Dover, and tne letters 
found upon him. Although they were un- 
decipherable for the moment, Baillie*s con- 
fession opened the eyes of the English go- 
vernment to the character of Ridom's mis- 
sion, and they gradually began to unravel 
the threads of his conspiracy. Meanwhile 
Ridolfi delivered his commissions to Pius V 
in conclave in May. The pope was en- 
couraging, and, with a papal message in 
favour of his project, Ridolfi reached Spain 
towards the end of June. Philip entered 
with zest into the scheme. Inviting him to 
a cabinet council in July, he questioned him 
if it were feasible to assassinate Elizabeth. 
Ridolfi judged such an act to be practicable, 
and Philip finally determined that, as soon 
as the queen was killed, Alva should cross 
the Channel in support of a great rising of 
English catholics. Ridolfi proposed to seek 
further aid in Portugal ; but Philip ordered 
him to return to Brussels to advise Alva and 
act under his orders. Ridolfi wrote en- 
thusiastically of his success to Norfolk, Mary 
Stuart, and the bishop of Ross; but the 
letters were addressed under cover to Don 
Guerau, and never passed out of his hands. 
For when they were delivered in London in 
September, Elizabeth's ministers had, by a 
series of fortunate accidents, obtained all the 
information they needed, and the Duke of 
Norfolk, with the bishop of Ross and others, 
was under arrest. This disheartening intel- 
ligence reached liidolfi at Paris, whence he 
wrote a final letter to Queen Mary on 30 Sept., 
declaring that he had incurred the suspicion 
of Elizabeth, and that his return to London 
was impossible ('S'^a^^ Papers^ Scotland, 1509- 
1 60.S, ii. 905 ). Under the circumstances Alva 
declined to move, and, although Ridolfi com- 
plained to the pope that something might 
yet be done, his patrons recognised that his 
plot had egregiously failed. 



Ridolfi retired to Italy, l^us V conferred 
on him senatorial rank at Rome, and is said 
to have sent him (before his death on I May 
1572) on an embassy to Portugal, but he 
settled finally at Florence. In 1578 he was 
temporarily admitted to the senate there, in 
the absence of an elder brother, Giovan- 
francesco, and in 1600 he became a senator 
in his own right. He died at Florence on 
18 Feb. 1612. 

[Authorities cited ; CaL State Papers, Dom. 
1569-71. and Simancas Archives; Mecatd'i 
Storia Ghenealogica della Nobiliti e ClttadinaoM 
di Firenze, Naples, 1754, i. 132, 208-9 ; Froude'i 
Hist. ; Lingard's Hist. ; Strype's Annals ; Cam* 
den*8 Aunals.] S. L. 

RIDPATH, GEORGE (d. 1726), whig 
' journalist, seems to have been bom in Ber- 
wickshire, and to have remained with his 
mother at Colbrandspath, where he was edu- 
cated, until he went to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. His father may have b^n George 
Readpath, who inherited land from his father, 
Thomas, in 1654. Ridpath himself claimed 
connection with the Gordons. In 1681 he wis 
tutor, or servant, at Edinburgh to the sons of 
a Mr. Gray, and took an active part in the 
burning of the pope in effigy by the students; 
the clerk to the council wrote that Ridpath 
' was not then a boy, but a feUow come to 
years.' He was in irons for some days, and 
I proclaimed that he was suffering for the 
protestant religion. He was charged with 
threatening to bum the provosts hoose, 
but after five weeks* imprisonment he was 
banished the country ( The Scots Episcopal 
Innocence f 1094, pp. 62-6). Abandoning a 
design to enter thebcottish ministry, he went 
to London to seek a livelihood by his pen. 

In 1687 Ridpath published a new method 
of shorthand, * Shorthand yet Shorter,' with 
a dedication to Philip, lora Wharton, under 
, whose roof the book had been written, while 
Ridpath was *one of his lordship's domestics.* 
The author, who was to be heard of upon the 
Scots' Walk at exchange-time most Satur- 
days, also undertook to give oral lessons in 
shorthand. A second edition of his manual 
appeared in 1696 (Westby-Gibsox, Bibi of 
Shorthand, p. 193). Soon after the revolu- 
tion he was an active London journalist 
(Carstakes, State Papers, p. 364), and in 
1693, writing under the name of Will Laick, 
he made a violent attack on the episcopal 
party in Scotland in * An Answer to the Scotch 
Presbyterian Eloquence,' and 'A Continuation 
of the Answer.' These were attacked, with 
equal virulence, in Dr. Monro's 'Apology for 
the Clergy of Scotland ' [see Monbo, Alex- 
AXDER, d, 1715.^], and 'The Spirit of Odumnv 
and Slander examined, chastised, and exposeJ, 



in a letter <u a mdlicJous libeller. More par- 
ticularly addressed to Mr. George Ridpath, 
newsmonger, near St. Martins-iu-lhe-Fielda.' 
Here li idpath is called ' the head of the praa- 
byteri&n party in Scotland.' lis replie<l in 
' The Scots E^iacopal Innocence,' 16W, and 
'The Queries and Protestation of the Scots 
epiacopal clei^ against the authority of the 
PresbTterian GeDeral Assemblies,' 1694. In 
16!^ ttidpaih was acting as a sort of spy on 
the bishop of Glasgow and on Dr. Monro 
{Hut. MSS. C<»nm. 12th Hep. viii. 60). 

In 1605 Kidpath published, with a dedica- 
tion to secretary Johnston, a translation of 
Sir Thomas Craifr's ' Scotland's Soyereignty 
asserted : being a dispute concerning Homage,' 
and in 16^8 he translated De Souligne's 
•Political Mischiefs of Popery.' In 'A Dia- 
logue between Jack and w ill, concerning the 
Lord Mayor's going to meeting-houses with 
the sword carried before him, 1697, he de- 
fended Sir Humphry Edwin, a, presbyterian 
lord mayor; and this was followed in 1699 
by ' A Kowland for an Oliver, or a sharp re- 
buke to a saucy Levite. In answer to a 
sermon preached by Edward Oliver, M.A., 
before Sir Humphry Edwin. By a Lover of 
Unity." The name (ieorge liidpath is among 
those who graduated al Edinburgh in 1699 
{Oataltiffue of Edinhurgh (haduaUe, 1858, p, 
163). Abookcalied'TheStageCondemned," 
in support of Jeremv Collier's 'Short View of 
the Immorality and Profaneness of the Eng- 
lish Stage,' appeared in September 1698, and 
the aulhur of a reply. 'The Stage acquilted,' 
says it was by 'Mr. ItTidpa'th, the formidable 
aulbor of a scandalous newspaper, anil the 
wretched retftilerof mad Pry nne'senthusiaatic 



Ridpath's 'Scotland's Grievances relating 
to Danen, humbly offered to the considera- 
tion of the Pariiument,' 1700, contains many 
strong remarks about a foreign yoke. Nent 
year came his ' The Great Reasons and Inte- 
rests considered anenttheSpaiiish Monarchy,' 
and in 1 702 ' A Discourse upon the Union of 
England and Scotland. By a lover of his 
country,' in which Hidpath opposed a union. 
In 1703 he printed ' Tlie Case of Scotsmen 
residing in England and in the English 
Plantations,' and 'An Historical .\ccDunt of 
the ancient Rights and Power of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland.' These were followed by 
' An .\ccount of the Proceedings of the Par- 
liament of Scotland, 1703,' 17CW, and ' The 
reducing of Scotland by Arms , . . con- 
sidered,' 1705. According to one of the re- 
plies to this last pamphlet, its author and 
publisher were bound over to appear at the 
qu««n*a bench bar (Rrmarkt upon a late 
hangtrou* Pamphlet, ifc., 1705). In 1706 



Ridpnth wrote 'Considerations upon the 
Union of the two Kingdoms,' and was an- 
swered in Sir John Clerk's ' Letter to a. 
Friend, giving an Account how the Treaty 
of Union has oeen received here. With Re- 
marks upon what has been written by Mr. 
Hfodges] and Mr. R[idpath]," a piece whidt 
has been erroneously attributed to Defoe IMe- 
moirt of Sir John Clerk, 1892, p. ^44 ; Leb, 
LifeufDefot, 1867,p. 133). 

In 1701-5 Itidpatb assisted James Ander- 
son (1662-1728) [(J. v.], who was then pre- 
paring bis ' Historical Essay showing that 
the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland is Im- 
perial and Independent ; ' and in 1705 hs 
commenced a correspondence with the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, chiefly on the subject of 
the union and the dreaded episcopal church 
in Scotland. 'The Scots' Representations to 
Her Majesty, against setting up the Common 
Prayer-Book in Scotland,' 1711, was written, 
according to a note in the copy in the Advo- 
cates' Library, by Ridpath, William Carstares, 
and Defoe. Anotberpiece attributed tn Rid- 

Sh is 'The Oath of Abjuration considered,' 
inburgh, 1712. He was also employed in 
correcting Captain Woodes Rogers's ' Voy- 
age' (Nichols, i;jY.-4n«^. viii. 301); assisted 
in writing the periodical ' History of the 
Works of the Learned;' invented the ' Poly- 
graphy,' a writing-engine, moved by the foot, 
by wh'ich sii or more copies could be written 



1712(WiL80S, iiftu/i^/w, iii. 253,2'83); 
and was in constant warfare with the tory 
' Post Boy,' published by Abel Hoper [q. v.] 
(AsHTOjr, Sucinl Life in the Reit/n of Queen 
Anne, ii. 72-1). Dunton, a worm admirer, 
described his style as excellent! 'his humility 
and his honesty have established his reputa- 
tion. He scorns to receive a farthing of 
copy -money till he knows what numbers are 
soH off.' 

For some years Ridpath had conducted the 
whig journal the ' Flying Post or Postman,' 
which, according to Dunlon, was highly 
valued, and sold well. It was established in 
1695. John Tulchin described it as 'the 
honestest of all newspapers.' On 4 Sept. 1712 
William Hurt was arrested for printii^ in the 
i>aper scandalous and seditious reflections or 



£' iStyand thegovi 
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On the 8th 
itted to Newgate for being 
the authorof three libels in tbe'Observator,' 
towbichtiebecameacontributor in succession 
toTutcbin in 1712, and in the 'Flying Post;' 
but he was released on bail. On 23 Oct. Rid- 
path and Hurt appeared in the court uf queen's 
benuh, and were continued on their recog- 
nisances. Swift objected to bail being allowed 
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for the * Scotch rogue ' Kidpath, who continued 
to write when at liberty (Journal to Stella, 
28 Oct. 1712). On id Feb. 1713 Kidpath 
was tried at the Guildhall. The attorney- 
general said that he ' had for some years past 
outwent all his predecessors in scandal.' 
That the trial was to a large extent a party 
matter is shown by the list of Ridpath s 
counsel : Sergeant I*ratt, Sir Peter King, and 
Messrs. Lechmere, St. Leger, Fortescue, and 
Cowper. A collection had been made on 
Ridpath's behalf, and whigs were told that 
unless they would subscribe two guineas 
they would not be admitted to be members 
of the party ( Wenticorth Papers, p. 310). 
After a hearing of eight hours, tne iury 
found Ridpath guilty of two of the libels, 
and sentence was postponed. On 1 May his 
recognisances of 000/. were estreated, because 
he had failed to appear, in accordance with 
an order made on 27 April, and on the 2»5th 
a reward of 100/. was offered by Bolingbroke 
for his discovery ; but without result, Rid- 

fath having fled to Scotland, and thence to 
lolland (Political State, iv. 176, v. 97-100, 
840-2 ; The Tryal and Conviction of Mr, 
George Hedpeth, 1713, folio; A71 Account of 
the Proceedings and Sentence given against 
Mr, George Redpeth, 1713, folio ; Queen* s 
Bench, Coram Peg. Polls, Easter 12 Anne, 
at Publ. Rec. Office). 

In Ridpath's absence the* Flying Post* was 
carried on by Stephen Whatley, under his 
general directions. In 1714 it was found that 
the printer, Hurt, had intercourse with Defoe, 
Ridpath's rival journalist, and the * Flying 
Post ' was at once taken out of his hands. 
Defoe came to Hurt's assistance, and on 
27 July published, through Hurt, a rival 
newspaper, * The Flying Post and Medley ; '" 
the latter part of the title was soon dropped. 
Ridpath called this the * Sham Flying l*ost ' \ 
(Lee, Life of Bvfoo, pp. 230-0). ' 

Ridpath, who now lived at Rotterdam, was | 
celebrated by the * Dutch (Gazetteer,' ac- 1 
cording to Swift, as * one of the best pens in 
England ' (Swift, Works, 1824, iv. 297). In 
1713 he wrote * Some Thoughts concerning 
the Peace, and theThanksgivmg appointed by 
authority to be observed for it;* and certain 
observations on the address of the highlanders 
to Queen Anne, which he complained was 
signed only by ten, four of whom were catho- 
lics, called forth* The Honourable Chieftains 
of the Highland Clans vindicated from the 
false Aspersions and scurrilous Reflections 
thrown upon them by Ridpath, the scandalous 
and justly condemned I^ibeller,^ Edinburgh, 
1713. In 1714 he published a book called 
'Parliamentary Right maintained, or the 
Hanover Succession justified,' in answer to 



Bedford's * Hereditary Right to the down of 
England asserted.' His letters to the Eng- 
lish minister at The Hague, in the Britiah 
Museum, give a curious account of the diffi- 
culties in getting this work circulated (Stmot 
MSS, vol. ccxxv. f. 372, vol. ccxxvi. ff. 41, 
06, 73, 86, 88, 226, 261, 346, 489, vol. ccxxvii. 
ff. 69, 76, 87, 91). Copies were sent by 
various ships to different ports in England ; 
but many were lost or thrown overboard by 
the captains, who dared not land them, or 
were returned because no one dared receive 
them. Early in the year Ridpath feared 
arrest in Holland. He had much political 
correspondence with persons in Scotland, 
and in April he wrote *The New Project 
examined, or the Design of the Faction to 
deprive the Hanover Family of the power 
to name Lord Justices anatomised,' but it is 
doubtful whether this paniphlet was printed. 
After the accession of George I Kidpath 
returned to England, and was made one 
of the patentees for serving the commis- 
sioners of the customs in Scotland with sta- 
tionery wares {PeacCs Weekly Journal, 12 Feb. 
1726). In 1717 he was giving Wodrow ad- 
vice in the preparation of the ' History of 
the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland,' 
and was himself proposing to write a con- 
tinuation of Bucnanan's 'Scotch History.* 
The * Flying Post' still waged war with 
tories, and Ridpath made slanderous charges 
against Nathaniel Mist [q. v.] and others 
{Misfs Weekly Journal, 21 and 28 June 
1718) ; but in 1719, when he was liWng in 
Greville Street, Holbom, he published * An 
Aj)j)eal to the Word of God for the Trinity 
in Unity.' Pope wrote {Dunciad, i. 208) : 

To Dulness Ridpath is as dear as Mist. 

According to Wodrow, the dedication to the 
Lower House of Convocation, prefixed to the 
collected edition of the * Independent Whig,' 
1721, is by Ridpath {Ahbotsford Club Mis- 
cellany, i. 379). It is an attack on the un- 
scriptural claims of the clerg}*, who are 
charged with teaching the need of giving 
endowments rather than plain morality and 
religion. In 1722 Rid])ath was secretary to 
a lotter\' at Ilarburg, Hanover, in connec- 
tion with a company formed to maintain a 
trade with that country. The king denied 
having sanctioned the lottery, and a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons examined 
Ridpath in December and January 1723. 
Most of the company's money had been lost 
in the South Sea Company, and a bill was 
introduced to suppress the* lottery. In Fe- 
bruary the trustees announced, through liid- 
path, that they would return all tickets on 
application. 
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After this date Kidpath avoided old friends, 
being ' under some scandal/ It was alle|j^ 
he had married two wives at the same time 
(ib, i. 379), and after his death Lord Gran^ 
repeated this report, adding that it was said 
tbikt Ridpath had joined with the Arians 
and non-subscribers, and slighted those who 
supported him in his distress : ' His memory 
is not savoury here. I'm sony he was so 
Tile, for he once did good service * {Private 
ZetUrs now first Printed, 1694-1732, Edin- 
burgh, 1829). llidpath died on 6 Feb. 1726, 
the same day as his old antagonist, Abel 
Roper {Daily Post, 7 Feb. 1726). By his 
win of 29 Jan. he left all his estate to his 
wife, Esther Ridpath, daughter of Geor^ 
Markland, and appointed her sole executrix 
(P. C. C. 31 Plymouth). His only son, a 
great help to him in business, had died in 
1706. Ridpath's papers fell into the hands 
of Dr. James Eraser (1700-1769) [q. v.], one 
of Wodrow's correspondents. 

TThe fullest acconnt of Ridpath hitherto pub- 
lished is the Memoir prefixed to the currespon- 
deoce between Kidpath nnd Wodrow, printcKl in 
the Miscellany of the Abbotsford Club, 1838, i. 
354-414. Many of Kidpath s writings are 
known to be his only by manuscript notes in 
Wodrow*8 copies. See also Catalo^es of Brit. 
Hns. and AdrocHtes'Libmr}*, Edinburgh; Swifl 8 
Worits; Dunton's Life Hnd Errors.] G. A. A. 

BXDPATH or REDPATH, GEORGE 
a717 .*'-1772), historian of the Scottish bor- 
oer, bom about 1717, was the eldest son 
of George Ridpath, minister of Ladykirk, 
Berwickshire. The elder George Ridpath 
studied theology under Professor Campbell at 
Edinburgh, where he graduated on '26 June 
1699. lie was licensed by the presbytery 
of Dunse on 23 April 1706, and ordained on 
19 June 1712 and presented to the parish of 
Upeetlington, now Ladykirk. He died on 
31 Aug. 1740, aged about 62, leaving three 
sons, George, Philip, and William (1731- 
1797), who all became ministers. 

George Ridpath, the younger, was 
licensed by the presbytery of Chimside on 
27 May 1740, and ordained 16 Feb. 1742, 
when he was presented by George II and 
William, earl of Home, to the parish of 
Stitchell in Roxburghshire. In 1764 he pub- 
lished proposals for printing by subscription 
the ' History and Antiquities of Berwick 
and part of Roxburghshire, as well as 
Northumberland and Durham, as far as Bam- 
borough and Alnwick.* He afterwards en- 
largea his plan, and at his death lefl in 
manuscript 'The Border History of Eng- 
land and Scotland deduced from the earliest 
Times to the Union of the two Crowns, 
comprehending a particular Detail of the 



Transactions of the two Nations with one 
another.' It appeared after the author's death, 
in 1776, and was reissued in 1808, 1810, and 
1848. The work, which is accurate and im- 
partial, contains exact references and a good 
mdex. Dibdin {Lib, Comp. p. 270) calls it 
a good introduction to the history of Scot- 
land. Ridpath died on 31 Jan. 1772, leaving 
the reputation of a 'judicious and learned 
man.* He married, on 6 Sept. 1764, Wil- 
helmina Dawson, who survived till 16 April 
1810. A daughter named Christian was 
issue of the marriage. 

Philip Ridpath (1721-1788), the histo- 
rian's next brother, was presented by George II 
in August 17o9 to the parish of Hut ton, 
Berwickshire, where he procured in 1765 
the erection of a new church. In 1776 he 
took charge of the publication of his brother's 
* Border History ; and in 1785 published, 
on his own account, a good edition of * Boe- 
thius's Consolation of Philosophy * (transla- 
tion, notes, and illustrations). He married, 
on 13 Oct. 1768, Alison Hume, who died in 
1790 of 'spontaneous combustion' {Notes 
and Quen'eSf 2nd ser. viii. 227). 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Eccles. Scoticans, ii. 436, 
441. 443. 475 ; Scots Mag. 1772. p. 61 ; Jeffrey's 
l^oxburghshire, iii. 127; Preface to Ridpath's 
Border History ; New Statistical Account of 
Scotland, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 162 ; Watt's Bibl. 
Brit. i. 127 ; AUibone's Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1806.] 

G. Lr G. N. 

RIEL, LOUIS (1844-1886), Csnadian 
insurgent leader, bom on 23 Oct. 1844, at 
St. Honiface, Manitoba, was son of Louis 
Kiel by his wife Marguerite Boucher. Tbe 
father, who was partly of Irish descent, 
gained a position of influence among the 
,* Half Breeds ' of Bed River, Canada, and 
led a revolt against the Canadian government 
in 1849. Louis, the son, was educated at tbe 
Roman catholic seminary in Montreal, and 
returned to Red River as a settler. 

In October 1869 Riel became the secre- 
tary of a * Comity National des M6tis,' an 
association formed to resist in the half-breed 
interest the incorporation of the North- West 
Territories in the Canadian Dominion. It 
very rapidly roused the half-breeds to active 
opposition. Riel attracted the notice of Sir 
John Macdonald [q. v.], who, on 20 Nov. 
1869, suggested that some employment should 
be found for him in the police (Pope, jlfe- 
moirs of Sir John Macdonald, vol. ii.) On 
8 Dec. 1809, however, he was elected by 
his followers president of a provisional go- 
vernment, and established himself at Fort 
Oarry, making himself master of the stores, 
and confining sixtv persons as political pri- 
soners. Early in 1870 (Sir) Donald Smith 
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was sent up with special instructions to 
secure a peaceful settlement: but Kiel, who 
at times showed an inclination to be guided 
by hLs advice, vacillated great ly, and on 
5 Feb. took the violent measure of seizing 
Inspector Bolton and his men; he after- 
wards ' executed ' Thomas Scott, one of his 
prisoners. Military action thus became in- 
evitable. Riel successfully defeated local 
attempts to crush him, and it was needful to 
send-out the Red River expedition under 
Colonel (afterwards Lord) Wolseley, which 
successfully suppressed the insurrection in 
August and September 1870. Riel fled to 
the United States, and the Ontario govern- 
ment offered a reward of five thousand dollars 
for his apprehension as the murderer of 
Scott. 

Gradually Riel seems to have come into 
touch once more with the malcontents of 
the North-West, and in October 1873 he was, 
in his absence, returned to the Dominion 
Houses of Parliament as member for Pro- 
vencher. He did not at once venture to 
take his seat, but in January 1874, when he 
was re-elected, he subscribed the oaths. On 
16 April he was expelled by vote of the 
house ; on 3 Sept. he was again returned by 
his constituency. On 15 Oct. a warrant of 
outlawry for five years was issued against 
him, and he retired again to the United 
States, where, for a time, he was confined in 
Beaufort lunatic asylum. There is some 
evidence that during this period of retire- 
ment he was in 1878 in communication with 
the fenians, and proposed to them the con- 
quest of the North-West Territories. In June 
1884 Kiel's old friends, becoming discon- 
tented with the settlement of the land ques- 
tion in the North-West Provinces, sent a 
deputation to bring him from St. Peter's 
Mission in the States. With little delay he 
returned, explained his views in an address 
to the half-breeds, and formulated a * bill of 
rights' for presentation to the Dominion 
government. On 24 Feb. 1885 he organised 
a meeting, at which a formal request was 
made to him that he should stay in the 
country. Immediately afterwards matters 
assumed a serious aspect, and the government 
began to take precautions. On 17 March, 
at a meeting at St. I^aurent, a provisional 
government was formed, with Louis * David * 
lliel as president (the second christian name 
he had not previously used). The next day 
the government's provisions and stores were 
seized. Some officials and others were made 
prisoners, and the telegraph wires were cut. 
Bands of Indians joined the insurgents, and 
marauding excursions were set on foot. Riel 
declared for a * war of exterminat ion.* At first 



success attended his efforts ; Duck Lake post 
was captured, and Major Crozier evacuated 
Carlton. But the Dominion government 
acted with vigour. A force of threethousand 
militia was sent to the front, and as soon as 
was possible a decisive blow was struck at 
the rebel position at Batoche, with the result 
that the rebellion was practically at an end. 
Riel was captured by a scout on 15 May, 
and on 28 July he was brought up for trial 
at Regina on a charge of hi^ treason. He 

Slead^ not guilty, ills counsel rested their 
efence maimy on the plea of insanity. He 
was found guilty, but recommended to 
mercy. In his address to the court he 
claimed to be the * prophet of the new world,* 
and to have a mission to fulfil. He was 
sentenced to death, reprieved three times so 
as to allow of full examination by medical 
experts, and finally executed on 16 No?. 
1885. In the last days of his life he made 
submission to the Roman catholic churchy 
and recanted some eccentric religious views. 
He was buried at St. Boniface. 

Riel left behind some ' rhapsodical com- 
positions,* both in prose and verse. 

[Morgan's Canadian Dominion Annual Register 
of 1884 and 1885.] C. A. H. 

RIEVAULX, AELRED, AILRED, or 
ETHELRED of (1109P-1166), historical 
writer. [See Ethelbed.] 

RIGAUD, JOHN FRANCIS (1742- 
1810), painter and royal academician, bom at 
Turin on 18 May 1 742, was the younger son of 
James Dutilh or Rigaud, a merchant of 
Turin, by Jeanne Fran^oise Girardet, his 
wife. His grandfather, Jacques Dutilh, was 
the descendant of an ancient family at 
Clairac in Guienne and a merchant at Lyons, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of Jean 
Rigaud, a merchant of Crest in Dauphin^. 
His grandfather, being of the reformed reli- 
gion, fled, after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, to Geneva with his wife, but died on 
the way. His wife, on reaching Geneva, re- 
sumed her maiden name, by which she and 
her posthumous son were known. She after- 
wards married Jacques Mallet of Geneva, 
ancestor of Mallet Dupan,the historian, and 
Sir Louis Mallet [q. v.] 

Rigaud was baptised at the protestant 
church of La Tour in the Valley of Lucerne 
in Piedmont. He was at first intended to 
share his father's commercial business, but, 
evincing a love of painting, was placed as a 
pupil with Chevalier Beaumont of Turin, 
historical painter to the king of Sardinia. 
After some early ventures in historical and 
portrait painting, Ri^ud went to Italy^ 
visiting I* lorence and Bologna, where, at the 
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age of twenty-fouFy he was elected a member 
or the Accademia Clementina; afterwards he 
went to Rome, but was recalled to Turin for 
fiunily reasons. He found plenty of work 
in Turin, but returned to Rome in 1768 to 
complete his studies. At Rome he met James 
Barry (1741-1806) [q. v.] among others, and 
it was perhaps through nim that he deter- 
mined to ffo to England. He reached London 
in December 1771, and was fortunately be- 
friended by merchant friends of his father 
in the city. He had, however, to face early 
struggles in art, and was assisted by Nolle- 
kens the sculptor, whose portrait was one of 
the first pictures exhibited by Rigaud in the 
Royal Academy of 1772. He had, however, 
already attained sufficient distinction to be 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy in 
November 1772, having not been a complete 
Tear in England. He continued to exnibit 
historical and classical pictures and portraits 
at the Royal Academy for many years, but 
his most lucrative ana engrossing employ- 
ment seems to have been painting decorative 
subjects for ceilings and staircases of the 
town and country mansions of the nobility. 
Among his employers for this purpose were 
Lord Melbourne, Ix)rd Gower, Lonl Sefton, 
Lord Avlesford, and others. These were 
executed in the popular Italian style of 
Cipriani and Biagio liebecca, bein^ mostly 
classical fiffures, imitations of bas-reliefs, and 
similar suDJects. As an historical painter 
Riffaud haa little merit, though he con- 
tributed some of the pictures to BoydelFs 
' Shakespeare Gallery.' As a portrait-painter 
he ranks high, his portraits being well and 
strongly painted. The most important amon^ 
these were a portrait oproup of Bartolozzi, 
Curlini, and Cipriani, euiibited as ' Portraits 
of Three Italian Artists ' at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1777, of which there is a good en- 
gravmg by John Raphael Smith; and a 
companion to this, exhibited as ' Portraits 
of 'Airee English Artists/ representing Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir William Chambers, 
and Joseph Wilton, the sculptor, which is 
now in the National Portrait Gallerv. In 
1780 he painted for Captain E. H. Locker 

S[.v.] small portraits of naval heroes, in- 
uding Nelson. 

Rigaud was elected a royal academician on 
10 Feb. 1784, and seems to have been very 
popular with his colleagues. He was chosen 
to be visitor of the academy students on 
several occasions. He continued to contri- 
bute regularlv to the exhibitions up to the 
year of his death. In 1805 he received a 
commission to paint a ceiling at Windsor 
Castle, and he also was employed to restore 
the ceiling and staircase pamtmgs in the old 



British Museum. Rigaud continued to main- 
tain correspondence with his relatives in 
Switzerland, and painted a portrait of Mallet 
Dupan on his taking refuge in England (now 
in the possession of Bernard Mallet, esq.) He 
and his son were prominent members of the 
Marvlebone volunteers, on their being mus- 
tered in 1799. Rigaud died at Packington, 
the seat of Lord Aylesford, suddenly, from 
apoplexy on 6 Dec. 1810, and was buried 
tnere. He had in 1795 been appointed his- 
torical painter to Gustavus IV of Sweden, 
and was also a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Stockholm. In 1802 he translated 
Leonardo da Vinci's * Treatise on Painting.' 
On 21 July 1774 he married Mary, second 
daughter of John Williams of Haverford- 
west, by whom he left three daughters and 
one son, Stephen Francis Dutilh Rigaud 
[q. v.] 

[Manuscript memoir of John Francis Rigaud, 
K.A., by his son, commanicated by Miss Emily 
Warren Davies.] L. C. 

RIGAUD, STEPHEN FRANCIS 
DUTILH (1777-1802), painter, only son of 
John Francis Rigaud, R.A. [q. v.], was bom 
in Great Titchfield Street, London, on 26 Dec. 
1777. One of his godfathers was Stephen 
Rigaud, father of Stephen Peter Rigaud, 
Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, 
who was m no way related to him. Rigaud 
was brought up by his father as an artist, 
and in 1792 was admitted a student of the 
Royal Academy. In 1794 he gained the 
silver palette from the Society of Arts for a 
classical group, and in 1799 the gold palette 
for an historical painting. In 1 801 he gained 
the gold medal of the Royal Academy for an 
historical painting of ' Clytemnestra.* In 
1798, while on a visit to the Rev. Robert 
Nixon at Foot's Crav in Kent, he accom- 
panied Nixon and J. M. W. Turner on a 
sketching tour through Kent. He was the 
constant companion and assistant of his 
father in many of his decorative paintings at 
Packington, Windsor Castle, and elsewhere. 
In 1805 he was one of the first six members 
added to the foundation members of the 
* Old * Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
He exhibited many drawings with the so- 
! ciety as well as pictures at the Royal Aca- 
' demy and British Institution, his subjects 
' being sacred, classical, or drawn from Milton, 
! Ossian, and other poets. After the tem- 
' porary dissolution of the water-colour society 
m November 1812, he dropped out of their 
ranks. In 1814 he was a member of a rival 
water-colour society which held exhibitions 
in that and the following vears. Rigaud 
had, in 1808, married Miss Margaret Davies 
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of Milford Haven, and in 1817, in conse- 
quence of bis wife's health, he gave up pro- 
fessional work as an artist and removed to 
Pembrokeshire. After his wife's death he 
returned to London, but met with little 
success on resuming his profession. He died 
in 1862, at the age of eighty-five, and was 
buried in Abney Park cemeterj'. He left no 
family. 

[Manuscript memoir of John Francis Rigaud, 
R.A., by his son ; lioget's Hist, of ' Old Water 
Colour ' Society.] L. C. 

RIGAUD, STEPHEN JORDAN (1816- 
1859), bishop of Antigua, eldest son of 
Stephen Peter Rigaud fq. v.], was bom at 
"Westminster on *27 March 1810, and educated 
at Greenwich. He matriculated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 23 Jan. 1834, graduating 
B.A. 1841 , M. A. 1842, and D.D. 1854. He took 
a double first in 1838, and was elected fellow 
of his college on 30 June, and appointed 
mathematical lecturer in 1840. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1840 and priest in 1841. 
In the same year he resigned his fellowship 
on his marriage, but was appointed tutor of 
the college in 1842. 

In September 1846 Rigaud, who had 
formed a great friendship with Dean Liddell, 
went to \Vest minster School as Liddell's 
senior assist-ant master. Rigaud's house at 
the school still bears his name. While he 
lived in London he was appointed domestic 
chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge, and in 
1850 he was elected head master of Queen 
Elizabeth's school, Ipswich. In 1856 he was 
select preacher at St. Mary's, Oxford. In 

1858 he was chosen bishop of Antigua, was 
consecrated on 2 Feb. at Lambeth Palace, 
and went out to his diocese almost imme- 
diately. He began active work with the 
inspection of all the schools in Antigua ; on 
11 July he held his first confirmation at St. 
John's, and on the 15th started on a tour of 
his diocese, going first to Tortola and then 
visiting each island in turn. On 17 May 

1859 he died of vellow fever. 

Rigaud married, on 6 July 1841, Lucy, 
only daughter of Benjamin Lewis Vulliamy 
of Pall Mall, London. 

He edited his father s * Correspondence of 
Scientific Men,' London, 1 841, ana was author 
of: 1. *A Defence ofHalley, and other Disser- 
tations,' London, 8vo, 1844. 2. * Sermons on 
the Lord's Prayer,' London, 1852. 3. *The 
Inspiration of the Holy Scripture,' two ser- 
mons, Oxford, 185(>. His journal, published 
in the * Colonial Church Chronicle, vol. xiii. 
(1859), contains excellent descriptions of 
some of the less known West Indian Islands. 

[Gent. Mag. 1859, ii. 83 ; Testimonials in 
&vour of Stephen Jordan Rigaud : a letter ad- 



dressed to the Electors of Rugby School, London, 
1849, 8vo; Foster's Alumni Oxonienses; Clergy 
List, 1858; Colonial Church Chronicle, 1858 
and 1859 ; Boase's Reg. Exeter Coll. (Oxf. Hist 
Soc,), p. 1 80 ; Brit. Mns. Libr. Cat. ; Agnew's 
Protestant Exiles from France ; Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. xii. 495.] C. A. H. 

RIGAUD, STEPHEN PETER (1774- 
1839), mathematical historian and astro- 
nomer, son of Stephen Ri^ud, observer to 
the king at Kew, and his wife Mary Demain- 
bray, was bom at Richmond in Surrey on 
12 Aug. 1774. He was descended from a 
French protestant family which fled from 
France on the revocation of the edict of 
Nant«s. Rigaud was educated at Mr. Dela- 
fosse's school at Richmond, and matriculated 
from Exeter College, Oxford, on 14 April 
1791. Almost the whole of Rigaud's life was 
thenceforth spent in Oxford. He owed much 
to the judicious patronage of his friend Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, dean of Christ Church. He 
graduated B.A. on 9 Nov. 1797, and MA. on 
21 Nov. 1799 ; he had been elected fellow in 
1794, and as soon as age permitted was ap- 
pointed a tutor. He was public examiner in 
1801-2, 1804-5, and 1826. He read lectuiw 
on experimental philosophy for Dr. Homsbj, 
the reader in that subject, whom he succeededL 
on his death in 1810, holding the post for the 
rest of his life. He was also in 1810 made 
Sa vilian professor of ^ometry. Thereupon he 
resigned his fellowship and the senior proctor- 
ship which he held in that year. On 30 May 
1805 he was elected F.R.S., and was vice- 
president of the Royal Society in 1857-8. 

On his father's death in 1814 Rigaud was 
appointed his successor as observer to the king 
at Kew, a post held also by his grandfather. 
He was made delegate of accounts at Oxford 
in 1824, and of the university press in 1825. 
In 1827 he succeeded Abraham Robertson 
[q. v.] as Kadcliffe observer and Savilian pro- 
lessor of astronomy, thus vacating the chair 
of geometry. These posts he held till death. 
At his recommendation the noble suite of 
instruments in the liadclifl'e observatory was 
rendered more efficient by the addition of a 
new transit and circle. 

On 8 June 1815 Rigaud married the eldest 
daughter of Gibbes Walter Jordan, F.R.S.,a 
barrister, and the colonitil agent for Barbados. 
After her death in 1827, a blow from which 
he nover quite recovered, he devoted much of 
his time to the education of his seven chil- 
dren, the eldest being Stephen Jordan Kigaud 
fq.v.] He died on 16 March 1839 at the 
house of his old friend, Benjamin Lewis 
Vulliamy, Pall Mall, London, after a short 
but painful illness. In Exeter College Chapel 
is a brass monument to Rigaud and his eldest 
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son, and in 1874 a monument to his memory 
was placed by his surviving children in St. 
James*8, Piccadilly, where he was buried. A 
silhouette of lligaud is in the common room 
at Exeter College. 

Arduous in attention to his professional 
duties, Rigaud was a laborious student, 
widely read, no mean conversationalist, and a 
coiMous correspondent. As an astronomer he 
was remarkable for his accurate knowledge of 
the literature and history of the subject. As 
a mathematical antiquary and bibliographer, 
he had no rival previous to De Morgan. It 
Lb to liigaud that, in the first instance, we 
owe much of our information about New- 
ton and the history of his discoveries, and 
he aided Brewster in his biography (cf. 
Edinb. HevieWf Oct. 1843, an article on two 
of Kigaud's works, probably by De Morgran). 

In 1831 he editea in quarto * The Miscel- 
laneous Works and Correspondence of Dr. 
Bradley,' with a copious memoir, and in 
1833 a supplement, including an account of 
Harriott's astronomical papers. The work 
was much appreciated on the continent, and 
the Academy of Sciences of Copenhagen an- 
nounced in 1832 that the subject of their 
prise would be the reduction of Bradley's 
observations for aberration and nutation. It 
was through the instrumentality of Kigaud 
that William IV caused a monument to be 
erected to Bradley at Kew. 

In 1838 Kigaud published a valuable * His- 
torical Essay on the First Publication of 
Newton's " Principia." * This was an ad- 
mirable exposition of the facts then known, 
and contamed much new and interesting 
matter about Halley, whose life Higaud in- 
tended to write. The last work on which he 
was engaged was a publication of ' The Cor- 
respondence of Scientific Men of the Seven- 
teenth Century,' such as Newton, Barrow, 
Wallis, Flamsteed, and others. He lived to 
see only the first volume and the first sheet 
of the second printed ; the whole in two 
volumes was edited by his son, S. J. Kigaud, 
in 1841, and re-edited, with an index, by De 
Morgan in 18((2 (Oxford, 8vo). Kigaud copied 
out all the letters himself. The collection is 
of great historical interest. Kigaud'svaluable 
papoiB and letters, which were beautifully 
arranged, were presented in 1874 to the Savile 
Library, Oxford, by his sons (Monthly Notices 
M. A. S. 187r,-6, p. 64). 

Kigaud published the following papers: 
1. * On theBritish MSS. of Pappus's "Mathe- 
matics Collectiones ^ ' (* Edin. Phil. Joum.' 
1822). 2. *0n Harriott's Papers' ^Koy. 
Iiigtit.Joum.'1831\ 3. * Account of James 
8tirUng * (Brewster s * Journal of Science/ 2nd 

'.voLv.1831). 4. * On the Discovery of Jupi- 



ter's Satellites ' (* Brit. Ass. Keport,' 1831-2). 

5. * On the Invention and History of Hadley's 
Quadrant '(; Naut. Mag.' vols, i-iii. 1831-3). 

6. * On Harriott's Astronomical Observations 
in some unpublished Manuscripts '(' Koy. Soc. 
Proc' 1832). 7. * On a Deposition of Ice on 
a Stone Wall ' (* PhU. Mag.' 1833). 8. * An 
Account of John Iladley and his brothers 
George and Henry' (*>iaut. Mag.' vol. iv. 
1834). 9. * Some Account of Halley's As- 
tronomisB Cometicffi Synopsis,' 1835. 10. * On 
Newton, Whiston, Halley, and Flamsteed * 
(* Phil. Mag.' 1836). 11. * On the Aurora of 
18 Nov. 1836 ' (* Phil. Mag.' 1836). 12. ' On 
Pemberton's Translation of Newton's " Prin- 
cipia " ' (* Phil. Mag.' 1830). 13. ' Greenwich 
Observatory Instruments in Halley's Time ' 
('Mem. Koy. Astron. Soc.' 1836). 14. *0n 
the Kainfall in Different Seasons at Oxford ' 
(* Ashmolean Societv's Transactions,' 1835). 
15. * On the Arenarius of Archimedes ' (t^, 
1837). 16. * An Account of some early 
Proposals for Steam Navigation' (ib. 1838). 
17. * Captain Savery and his Steam-engine ' 
(lb. 1839). 18. * On the relative Quantities 
of Land and Water on the Globe * (* Cambr. 
Phil. Soc. Trans.' 1838). 19. * Account of 
the Kadclifie Observatory, with a notice of 
the older one used by Bradlev ' (1^.) 

* A Defence of the Kesolution for omitting 
Mr. Panizzi's Bibliographical Notes from the 
Catalogue of the Koyal Society ' is ascribed to 
Kigaud by Sir Anthony Panizzi in his answer, 
and bears tokens of Kigaud's authorship. 

[Mem. Roy. Astron. Soc. xi. .321 ; Gent. Mag. 
1839, i. 542; A Mpmoir by J. Ripaud, Oxford, 
1883 (privately printed), contHining much in- 
teresting personal detail ; Abstracts uf the Phil. 
Trans. 1837-43, p. 175; Abstracts of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Ashmolean Society; Boise's 
Reg. Exeter Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), p. 161 ; 
Knight 8 Cyclopaedia of Biography ; Ball's Essay 
on Newton's Principia.] W. F. S. 

BIGBY, ALEXANDER (1594-1650), 
parliamentary colonel and baron of the ex- 
chequer, born in 1594, was eldest son of 
Alexander Kigby of Wigan, by his wife 
Alice, daughter of I^eonard Asshawe or 
Asshal, of Shaw Hall, near Flixton. Joseph 
Kigby [q. v.] was his brother. The father's 
will was proved on 26 April 1632. In it 
he left very considerable property to Alex- 
ander, his heir, who was admitted to Gray'8 
Inn on 1 Nov. 1610. In 1639 he was living 
near Kigbv, a hamlet of the parish of Kirk- 
ham, and ^ad a dispute with the vicar about 
his pew ; but the court of Chester decided 
against him {Hist, of Kirkham^ p. 101 J 
On 17 March 1639-40 he was returned 
member for Wigan borough to the Short 
parliament (SiNCUUB, HUt. of Wigan^ i. 
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226), in which he was one of the most active 
committee men, being on the committees for 
recusants, for Prjmne's case, for the consi- 
deration of the canons of 1640, and for the 
abuses in Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
(cf. Commons^ Journal^ i. 55). A speech in 
which he denounced Lord-keeper Finch was 
twice reprinted in 1641 (see HarL MSS, 
818, 7162 ; Lansd, MS. 493 ; Hist MSS. 
Comm, 6th Rep. 5. 306). On 24 March 
1641-2 he was nominated one of the deputy- 
lieutenants of Lancashire {Commons^ Jour- 
nal, ii. 495 ; Civil War Tracts^ p. 2, Chetham 
Soc. ; Memoirs of James^ Earl of Derby ^ 
Chetham Soc. p. Ixxiv). In June 1642 he 
was sent to Lancashire to put in execution 
the ordinance of the militia (Commons^ 
Joumalj ii. 619). His letter to the speaker 
{Civil War Tracts, pp. 325-30) gives an ac- 
count of his actions against lx>rd Strange 
and Sir Gilbert Houghton. Before Strangers 
attack he seems to have returned to Lonaon 
{Lancashire Lieutenancy, p. 277 ; Hist, MSS. 
Comm. 5th Rep. p. 47), and for the next few 
months was active at Westminster (Om- 
mans^ Journal, ii. 806). After the raising of 
the siege of Manchester he was appointed 
colonel for Leyland and Amoundemess. On 
1 April 1643 ne was nominated a member of 
the Lancashire committee (Husband, Ordi' 
nances, p. 13, Civil War Tractjs, p. 90, and 
Farrington Papers, p. 96, Chetham Soc.) 

Before summer 1643 he went to Lancashire 
to raise forces for the parliament, and under- 
took the siege of Sir John Girlington's 
castle of Thurland. After defeating Colonel 
Huddles ton at Dal ton in Fumess, he reduced 
the castle (October 1643; Robinson, Dis- 
course of the War in Lancashire, pp. 40-3), 
recounting his victory in a letter to the 
speaker dated from Preston, 17 Oct. 1643 
{Civil War Tracts, p. 148; Whitelocke, p. 
77 ; West, Fumess, p. lii). He was on the 
committee for scandalous ministers for the 
county (IIfsband, Ordinances, p. 131), and 
is credited with the origination of the idea 
of selling into slavery the bishops or heads of 
houses at Cambridge (see Life of Barwick, 
p. 42 ; Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy, i. 
58 ; Dugdale, SJiort View, p. 577 ; Querela 
Cantahr. p. 184). 

In February 1644 Rigby engaged in the 
siege of Lathom House, held by the Coun- 
tess of Derby. On the departure of Sir 
William Fairfax he was left in sole com- 
mand; but on 27 May he was obliged to 
raise the siege and retire before the advance 
of Prince Rupert (see Memoirs of the Earl 
of Derby, Chetham Soc. ; Warburton, Pn/icc 
Rupert, ii. 427-9). He himself narrowly 
escaped with his life at the sack of Bolton, 



immediately after. He joined Waller in the 
west, but in July 1644 was again in atten- 
dance at Westminster {Comnumt^ Journal, 
iii. 559). The committee for sequestrations 
for Middlesex was charged to find him a 
house, and some months later the commons 
allowed him 4/. weekly (25 March 1655). 
The order was discharged on 20 Aug. 1646 
( Commow^ Journal, v. 141 , 649). On 11 July 
1646 he was one of the commissioners for the 
conservation of peace between England and 
Scotland (Husband, p. 905; Rushworth, 
iv. 1, 313; Thurlob, i. 79). It was not 
Rigby, but his son Alexander, who nused 
Lancashire against Hamilton in May 1648, 
and who persecuted Derby after his capture. 
Rigby signed the remonstrance against the 
treaty with the king on 20 Sec. 164S 
(Walker, Indep. ii. 48), and was nominated 
one of the judges for the king's triaL In 
1649 he was named a commissioner for drain- 
ing the fens, and was also governor of Boston 
(^obell, p. 38 ; Common£ Journal, y'i. 218; 
Walker, Indep. i. 171). In the following 
June he was appointed one of the baions 
of the exchequer (1 June 1649; Commoni 
Journal, vi. 222, 229 ; Whitelocke, p. 405). 
He seems to have presided at an assixe at 
Lancaster in September followinj^, and on 
1 April 1050 was named a commissioner in 
the act for establishing the high court of 
justice {Proceedings of the Council of State, 
under date). Rigby s last appearance was 
at an assize at Chelmsford in August 1650. 
He fell sick, and the assizes were adjourned. 
He removed to Croydon, and then to Lon- 
don, but died almost immediately after 
(Vicar, Dagon Demolished), on 18 Aug. 1650. 
After lying in state at Ely Place, Holbom, 
he was buried at Preston on 9 Sept. (Pbck, 
Desid. Cur. p. 632; FiSHWiCK, Htst. of 
Goosnargh, p. 147 ; Fuller, Church History, 
iv. 402 ; for the tradition of his poisoning 
see ib. and Cavalier's Notebook^ p. 291). In 
the * Reliquary,* xi. 247, there is a portrait 
of Rigby, ana a miniature is engraved in 
Croston's * Nooks and Comers of Lancashire.* 

Rigby married, about 1619, Lucy, second 
! daughter of Sir Urian Legh of Adlington, 
Cheshire, by whom he appears to have had 
four children — Alexander, Urian, Edward, 
and Lucy (cf. Palatine Notebook, iii. Ill, 143, 
187). "fhe eldest son became a lieutenant- 
colonel in the parliamentary army, and is 
the cause of some confusion with his father. 
His wife was buried at Preston on 5 March 
1643-4. 

In 1643 or 1644 Rigbv purchased a lapsed 
patent, known as the Plough patent, of the 
suzerainty of the province of Lygonia, part 
of the province (now state) of Maine in 
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America. He held the soTereignty and fee 
till his death, when the title fell to his eldest 
son (cf. Paiatme Notebook, iii. 181, and 
authorities there given). 

[State Papers, passim and geDerally, as in 
text; Paiatme Notebook, iii. 137, and Visita- 
tions of Lancashire (Chatham Soc.)] W. A. S. 

RIQBT, EDWARD (1747-1821), phy- 
aician, son of John Kigby, by his wife Sarah 
(d, 1773), dauffhter of Dr. JohnTaylor (169^ 
1761) fq. v.], the hebraist, was bom at Chow- 
bent, Lancashire, on 27 Dec. 1747. One of 
his sisters married Dr. Caleb Hillier Parry, 
and became the mother of Sir William Ed- 
ward Parry [q. v. J, the Arctic explorer. 
Educated at Dr. Ptiestley's school at War- 
rington, Ri^by was apprenticed in 1762 to 
David Martmeau, surgeon, of Norwich, and 
afterwards studied in London. Admitted a 
member of the Corporation of Surgeons on 
4 May 1769, he married in the same year, 
and settled in Norwich. In 1776 he pub* 
lished 'An Essay on the Uterine Haemor- 
rhage which precedes the Deliveiy of the 
full-grown Foetus' (3rd edit. 1784, 8vo; 
6th edit., with a memoir by John Cross, 
Norwich, 1822, 8vo). This work was trans- 
lated into French and German, and placed 
Rigby in the first rank of his profession. He 
addea to his reputation by * An Essay on the 
Theory and Production 01 Animal Heat, and 
on its Application in the Treatment of Cuta- 
neous Eruptions, Inflammations, and some 
other Diseases,* London, 1785, 8vo; and 
' Chemical Observations on Sugar,' London, 
1788, 8vo. In 1786 he was foremost in esta- 
blishing the Norfolk Benevolent Society for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of 
medical men. In July 1789 he visited France 
and other parts of the continent. His ' Let- 
ters from France,' addressed to his wife in 
1789, were first published by his daughter, 
Lady Eastlake, London, 8vo, 1880, and form 
a useful supplement to Arthur Young's obser- 
Tations on tne agriculture and the peasantry 
of France at that time. A practical agricul- 
turist, he was the friend of Thomas William 
Coke of Holkham, afterwards earl of Leices- 
ter [q.v.], and experimented on his own farm at 
Framingham, about five miles from Norwich. 
In 1783 he became a member of the corpora- 
tion of guardians of Norwich, and promoted 
the economical administration of the poor 
laws. But, meeting with much opposition, he 
resigned in the following year, when he was 
presented with a service of plate, in reco^i- 
tion of his efibrts, by the people of Norwich. 
He became alderman in 1^2, sherifi" in 1803, 
and mayor of Norwich in 1805. He is said 
to have made known the flying shuttle to 



Norwich manufacturers, and to have intro- 
duced vaccination into that city. He died 
on 27 Oct. 1821, and was buried at Framing- 
ham. He married, first, Sarah, coheir of 
John Dybal, b^ whom he left two daughters, 
and secondly, in 1803, a daughter of Wil- 
liam Palgrave of Yarmouth, by whom he 
had twelve children, four of whom, three 
girls and a boy, were the production of one 
birth on 15 Aug. 1817. His son Edward is 
noticed separately. 

In addition to the works mentioned above 
Rigby published : 1. 'An Essay on the use 
of the Red Peruvian Bark in the Cure of 
Intermittents,* London, 1783, 8vo. 2. * Re- 
ports of the Special Provision Committee, 
appointed by the Court of Guardians, in . . . 
Norwich,' 1788, 8vo. 3. * Further Facts re- 
lating to the Care of the Poor and the 
Management of the Workhouse in the City 
of Norwich,' being the sequel of a former 
publication. 4. * Holkham, its Agriculture, 
&c.', * Pamphleteer,' 1813, vol. xiii. ; 2nd edit, 
with . . . additions, Norwich, 1817, 8vo ; 3rd 
edit. . . . enlarged, Norwich, 1818. Another 
edit. 1819. 5. * Report of the Norwich Pauper 
Vaccination, from 10 Aug. 1812 to 10 Aug. 
1813,' &c. [London, 1813], 8vo. 6. * Sug- 
gestions for an Improved and Extended Cul- 
tivation of Mangel Wurzel,' Norwich [1815], 
8vo. 7. *Italv: its Agriculture. . .from 
the French of Chateauvieux,' 1819, 8vo. 
8. 'Framingham: its Agriculture, &c., in- 
cluding the Economy of a small Farm,' 
Norwich, 1820, 8vo. 

[Fiimilije Miaorum Gentium (Harl. Soc), 
p. 1106; Ann. Reg. 1821. p. 244; W. Wadd^s 
Nugae Chirurgicse, p. 138 ; Cross's Memoir, pre- 
fixed to 6th edit, of Rigby's Essay on Uterine 
Hiemorrhage ; Rigby's Letters from France ; 
Donaldson's Agricultural Biogr. p. 110; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. vii. 366.] W. A. S. H. 

RIGBY, EDWARD (1804-1860), obste- 
trician, son of Edward Rigby (1747-1821) 
[q. v.], was born with a twin-sister on 1 Aug. 
1804. Educated at the gprammar school, 
Norwich, under Valpv, he was a schoolfellow 
of Sir James Brooke [q.v.] (afterwards rajah 
of Sarawak) and Sir Arcbdale Wilson [q.v.] 
In 1821 he attended Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, and next year matriculated at 
Edinburgh University. He graduated M.D. 
1 Aug. 1825, on his twenty-first birthday (the 
earliest age then possiblej. Aft^r graduation 
he spent some time in Dublin, and in 1826 
went to Berlin University to study mid- 
wifery. From Berlin he passed to Heidel- 
berg, and was kindly received by Naegele. 
In 1830 he translated Naegele*8 work ' On 
the Mechanism of Parturition,' which greatly 
advanced the science of midwifery in Eng- 
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land. In 1830 he became a house pupil at 
the Lving-in Hospital in York Road, Lam- 
beth, where he subsequently held the ap- 
pointments of Junior and senior physician 
successively. In 1831 he was admitted a 
candidate of the College of Physicians, and 
in 1843 became a fellow. In 1831 he began 
to lecture on midwifery at St. Thomas's, and 
from 1838 to 1848 he lectured on the same 
subject at St. Bartholomew's. He was ex- 
aminer in midwifery in London University 
from 1841 to 1860. He was regarded as the 
first obstetric physician in London after Sir 
Charles Locock fq.v.l retired from practice. 
When the Obstetrical Society was founded 
in 1859 he was elected its first president. 
He was a fellow of the Linnean Society, and 
a member of manv foreign medical societies. 
Rigby died on 27 Dec. 1860 at 36 Berkeley 
Square, London. 

He married, in September 18'^, Susan, 
second daughter of John Taylor, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. She died in 1841, leaving a daugh- 
ter. He married secondly, in 1851, Mari- 
anne, eldest daughter of S. D. Darbishire ot 
Pendyffrin, North Wales. She died in 1853, 
leaving two daughters. 

Rigby was author of : 1. ' Memoranda 
for Young Practitioners in Midwifery,' Lon- 
don, 1837, 24mo; 4th edit. 1868, 16mo. 
2. *A System of Midwifery* (vol. vi. of 
Tweedie's * Library of Medicine'), London, 
1841, 8vo. 3. *0n Dysmenorrhoea,' Lon- 
don, 1844, 8vo. 4. ' On the Constitutional 
Treatment of Female Diseases,' London, 1857. 

He also contributed * Midwifery Hospital 
Reports ' to the * Medical Gazette,' and * Re- 
ports on Uterine Affections' to the * Medical 
Times,' and brought out the second edition 
of Hunter's * Anatomical Description of the 
Gravid Uterus,' London, 1843, 8vo. 

[Farailiai Minorum Gentium (Ilarl. Soc), p. 
1106; Medical Times, o Jan. 1861.] K. I. C. 

RIGBY, JOSEPH {d. 1671), parliamen- 
tarian, of Aspull, near Wigan, Lancashire, 
was third son of Alexander Rigby of Wigan, 
and brother of Alexander Rigby [q. v.], baron 
of the exchequer, and of George Rigby, 
one of the commanders at the siege of Lathom 
House. He was educated at Eton. At the 
outbreak of the civil war he joined the par- 
liamentary army, and rose to be lieutenant- 
colonel, to which office he was appointed on 
16 April 1650. In September 1644 he dis- 
tinguished himself in the attack on Green- 
haugh Castle. In April 1650 his offer to bring 
a regiment to the waterside for service in 
Ireland was under consideration by the coun- 
cil. Like many other members of his family, 
he held the office of clerk of the peace for 



Lancashire. In 1653 and afterwards there 
was much litigation concerning the profits 
of the office, part of which was claimed 
for the children of his brother George. He 
was in 1654 committed for contempt for re- 
fusing to deliver up his books and papers, 
but he regained his liberty, and continued 
in office until the Restoration. 

He published in 1656 a duodecimo volume 
of verse, entitled * The Drunkard's Prospec- 
tive, or Burning Glasse,' directed against the 
evils of alcoholic drink. The volume con- 
tains a number of complimentary verses 
addressed to the author by Charles Hotham 
and other literary friends. He also wrote a 
poem on repentance, from which extracts 
' are given in Heywood*s * Observations in 
Verse '(Chetham Society, 1869). The original 
manuscript is in the Wigan Free Library. 
Rigby died in November 1671. He married 
Margaret, daughter of Gabriel Haighton or 
Houghton of Knowsley, Lancashire. 

[Palatine Note-book, iii. 166, ir. 141; Dujf- 
dale's Visitation of Lancashire (Chatham Soc), 
iii. 243; Discourse of tbeWarr in Lancashire 
(Chetham Soc.), pp. 58, 144 ; Lancashire Lieu- 
tenancy (Chetham Soc.) p. 292; BrydgN's 
Kestituta, iv. ;296 ; Book Lore, 1885, L 55; 
Kenyon MSS.(Hi8t. MSS. Comm.), 1894, p. 90; 
Cal. State Papers. Dom. Ser. 1645-7, 1649-50, 
1660, 1653-4,1654. and 1660-1.] C. W. S. 

RIGBY, RICHARD (1722-1788), poli- 
tician, only son of Richard Rigby of Mistley 
Hall, Essex, by his wife Anne (bom Perry), 
who died in February 1741, was bom at 
Mistley in the early part of 1722. His 
grandfather, Edward Rigby, a prosperous 
London linendraper, obtained the reversion 
of the Mistlev estate from Aubrevde Vere, 
twentieth and last earl of Oxford fq. v.], and 
came into the property in 1703. Edward's 
son, having sold the business and amassed a 
fortune as a factor to the South Sea CJom- 

5 any, built a mansion at Mistley, where he 
ied in 1730. After making the grand tour, 
Richard attached himself to Frederick, prince 
of Wales, to whom he politely lost money 
at the gaming-table, and was a regular fre- 
quenter of the levees at Leicester House. 
The prince promised to appoint him a lord 
of the bedchamber as soon as a vacancy 
occurred, but, finding it convenient to break 
his word, he attempted to soothe Rigby, 
whose fortune was by this time greatly im- 
paired, by a considerable present. Rigby 
felt himself undervalued, and transferred his 
allegiance to the Duke of Bedford, whom he 
put under a lasting obligation by rescuing 
from a murderous mob at the Lichfield races 
in 1762. Rigby had already sat in parlia- 
ment for Castle Rising (1745) and Sud- 
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bnry (1747) during the Pelham administra- 
tion. Through his new patron's influence he 
was elected for TavistocK in April 1754, and 
represented that pocket borough without in- 
termission down to 1784. In 1756, more- 
over, Bedford ' contrived in the most delicate 
way to advance him a considerable loan/ 
such accommodation being rendered ex- 
tremely necessary by the increasing reckless- 
ness of liigby's expenditure. Two years 
later, upon his appointment, under the Duke 
of Devonshire's government, as lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Redford nominated Rigby his 
secretary. Rigby 's * polished gallantry and 
unaflfected conviviality' met with a hearty 
recognition at Dublin. For two months 
Bedford set his face sternly against jobbery 
of every kind, but at the end of that period 
Rigby persuaded him without difHculty to 
ask an Irish pension of 800/. for his sister-in- 
law, Lady Waldegrave, and thus inaugurated 
an undeviating policy of douceurs to followers 
and adherents of the * Bloomsbury crew,' of 
which Rigby was designated tlie brazen 
boatawain. Earlv in 1759 Bedford procured 
from Newcastle tne appointment of Rigby to 
the board of trade, and on 21 Nov. in the 
same year he was created master of the rolls 
for Ireland. 

After the resignation of Pitt in October 
1761, Rigby associated himself closely with 
Henry Fox, whom he advised to use his in- 
fluence to * make a clean sweep of the whigs.' 
At the same time he advised the common 
council of London, in a speech of boisterous 
yiflour, to fall to their proper business of 
lifting lamps and flushing sewers now that 
Pitt's cause was lost. When the storm of 
unpopularity broke over Fox's head in con- 
seauence of the proscription and the peace 
policy of 1762, Itigby rudely severea his 
connection with his former ally, whose 
genuine afiection for l^igby was one of the 
most curious traits in an unamiable charac- 
ter. 'I thought this man's friendship had 
not been only political,' Fox wrote to George 
Selwyn, and numerous passages in a similar 
strain show how the wound rankled. Rigby 
had himself spoken strongly against the war 
in January 1762. In the following year his 
patron, the Duke of Bedford, took oflice as 
nreaident of the council, and Rigby identi- 
fied himself more closely than ever with his 
interests. In November of this year a scene 
took place in the house between him and 
Grenville. Rigby attacked Temple as an 
incendiary, and Grenville replied with fury, 
calling Rigby an illiterate and a coward, 
who fled to Ireland to escape being hanged. 
Itigby answered with good humour, and 
raiMiily acquiesced in an undertaking de- 



manded by the house that the altercation 
should have no consequences. Shortly after 
this incident, however, he fought a duel in 
Hyde Park with Lord Cornwall is, and during 
1764 he travelled in France and Belgium, 
writing from Brussels and Antwerp, for the 
amusement of his patron, Bedford, racy de- 
scriptions of certain canvases of Rubens. 

In 1765 he was appointed vice-treasurer of 
Ireland, with a salary of 3,500/., and the fol- 
lowing two years were occupie<l in finessing 
for a more lucrative oflice. Besides the vice- 
treasurership, he already held the mastership 
of the rolls in Ireland, and in November 1767 
he tried his utmost, though without success, 
to get this post confirmed for life. The tax 
upon the pensions of non-residents drove 
him to a state of despair, in which he paid 
assiduous court to his old opponent, Gren- 
ville, and to Grafton. His bluster proved so 
ofiensive to some of the ministers that Graf- 
ton was adjured by Conway and others to 
tell the Duke of Bedford he ought to ^end 
for Rigby and whip him. In the following 
year, however, his diplomacy was trium- 
phant, and on 14 June 1768 Rigby was made 
Eaymaster of the forces, the avowed goal of 
is ambition. His tenure of oflice was made 
famous by the jovial parties at the pay oflice. 
Lords Thurlow, Gower, and Weymouth and 
Dundas, among other ministers, are men- 
tioned as drowning the cares of office at 
Rigby's convivial board. The orgies at 
Mistlev Hall are spoken of with less reserve. 
Garrick suggested that Rigby had fixed his 
abode in a swamp in order that he might 
have an excuse for using brandy as the rest 
of the world used small-beer. Junius, allud- 
ing to the * lumen purpureum ' that habitu- 
ally beamed from his features, satirised in 
him the solitary example of the Duke of 
Bedford's patronage of * blushing merit.' 

Rigby's gratitude to the court led him in 
1769 to take a prominent part in opposition to 
Wilkes by the promotion of bogus petitions 
for a dissolution. He spent large sums upon 
the * loyal address from Essex,' and a con- 
temporary engraving, entitled *The Essex 
S Calves] Procession from Chelmsford to St. 
"amea's Market for the good of the Common- 
Veal,' represents two carts drawn by donkey 
tandems to St. James's Palace ; eacn cart is 
filled with bleating calves, and the first of 
them is driven by Rigby, while one of the 
occupants exclaims * This is a Rig-by Jove.' 
In 1770 he frankly opposed Grenville's 
Bribery Act on the ground that it stopped 
treating at elections. In 1771 he obtained a 
legacy of 5,000/. and the remission of large 
outstanding debts from the Duke of Bedford, 
whose devoted henchman he had been to the 
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last. In 1778 lie opposed the motion for o 
public funeral to CUulham, aud ia Mny 1783 
oe vigorously defended I'owell and Bem- 
liridge, the two pay-office officialg who ware 
accuied of malversation. For some years 
he had bfen noUtically extinct, but be con- 
tinued to hold his lucrative post of pay- 
master until the fall of the coalition in 1/B4, 
irhen he was succeeded in o9ice by Edmund 
Barke, and (to his apparent surprise) called 
upon by the attorney-general to pay into the 
«xchequer certain lar|^ balances of public 
money remaining in his hands (May 1784). 
According to Wrnxall, Kigby only eitricated 
tiniself from an impeachment by strikinga 
Ini^in with the nabob, SirThomos Rumbold 
[q.v.]. whose daughter Frances married his 
nephew Francis : Rigby engaging to procure 
thestoppageof the Bill of Pains andPenaltiee 
against Itumbold, while the latter undertook 
to provide the funds necessary to save Kigby 
from public exposure. Although Higby cer- 
tainly upoke against the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties in the house, there aeems to be no 
direct evidence for this allegation. 

About 1785 Kigby, who suffered greatly 
from gout, gave up his house in St. James's 
Place and retired, by Sir William Fordyte'a 
orders, to Bath. There he died on 8 April 
1788, and was buried at Miatley, leaving, it 
-was said,'nearhalfu million of public monev.' 
A contemporary lifestated that, though Kigoy 
never married, ' nor indeed woa ever known 
to have expressed any violent inclination for 
the bonds of wedlock, he was fond of the 
Bociety of women, and, by his gallantry and 
attention, made a tender impression upon 
some of the proudest female hearts in either 
Great Britain or Ireland.' By his will he left 
£,000^. to a naturitl daughter, Sarah Lucas, 
1,000/. tfl her mother, a native of Ipswich, 
and nn annuity of 100/. to Jenny Piekard 
«f Colchester. Ilis chief heir and residuary 
legatee was his nephew Francis Hale-Kigby, 
the son of his sister Martha, who married 
PrancU Hale ( Sli.we MS. 781, f. 133 ; Will, 
dated 31 Dee. 1781, proved 19 May 1788). 

A contemporary of Itigby'a said of hiin, 
■with appro.vimate truth, that the only virtue 
he possessed was that he drank fair. An 
unblushingplaceman during the worot period 
of parllamenlary corruption, his undoubted 
talent for addressing a popular assembly was 
sustained by a confidence that nothingcould 
abash. His education was defective, but he 
was ready in rough retort, and Cowper re- 
lates a characteristic altercation in which 
Rigby undertook to teach the rndimeuts of 
English to Beckfotd (a notoriously incorrect 
speaker) who had ventured ta correct his 
Latin. Wrasall depicts with nice discrimi- 



nation Itigby's behaviour in the Home of 
Commons. * When in his placA he was in- 
variably habited in a full-dreased snit of 
clothes, commonly of a purple or dark colour, 
without lace or embroidery, close buttoned, 
with his sword thrust through the pocket. 
His countenance was very expressive, hut 
not of a genius ; still less did it indicate 
idity or modesty ; all the comforts of th* 



manly, admirably set off wEatever sentiment* 
he uttered in parliament. . . . Whateverhft 
meant he expressed, indeed, without circum- 
locution or declamation. There was a happy 
audacity about bis forehead which must 
have been the gift of nature ; art could not 
obtain it by any eflbrts. He seemed neithff 
to fear nor even to respect the Hoius, whosa 
composition he well knew, and to the mem' 
hers of which assembly he never appeared to 
pive credit for auv portion of virtue, patriot- 
ism, or public spirit. Far from concealing 
these sentiments, he insinuated, or even prO' 
uDunced them without disguise, and from 
his lips they neither eicit«d surprise nor 
even commonly awakened reprehension.' In 
1814, in tlie pages of ' Goningsby,' DieraaU 
bestowed the name of Rigby on his ideal type 
of corrupt wire-puller and political parasite. 
[See also under Cbokrr, John Wilsox.] 

A portrait was engraved by Sayer in 1782. 

[Morant's Essex, i. 480. 462; WraMira Hist. 
Ms mo ira, passim ; Bedford Corresp. frtiq.; Qreo- 
villo Papers, pasaim ; Walpoln's Memoirs at 
Qeorgs 111, ed. Bnrker, and Correspondeae*, ed. 
Cunningham, passim: History of WhitBsClnb.l 
14.5-8; Bnswell's Johnson, Bd.G.B. Hill.iii.TB; 
Collina's Peem;^ (1779), 436; Anthentick Mc- 
moirsoftbe Rt. Hon. Richard Rlgbf,178S; Tom 
and Country Mag. 1788, pp. 209, 272 ; Fonler's 
Lifr^of Uoldamith, ii.66; Urrgo's Biet. ofParlia- 
meiitnry Electioni.n. 193; Georgian Era, i. MS i 
Trcvelyan's EKily Hist, of Charles James Foi, 
pnssim; Wbeatley and Canningh urn's LoodoD, 
li 2.^3.290; Stgphcns'sCat. of .Satirical Prints in 
Brit. Mua.vul.iv.Nos.iaiO. 4273.4422.] T. S. 

KIGO or RIOGE, AMBROSE (IfiSo?- 
170.")), ijuaker, bom at Brampton in Wesl- 
moreland about 1636, was educated at the 
free school, where he received religious im- 

fressions. About 1653, upon hearing George 
'ox preach, he became a quaker, and hit 
paren(8rennuncinghim,he travelled at Baatei 
1055 on foot to London, preaching as he went. 
From London, he and his companion Thomas 
Robertson went to Rochester, where they wna 
apprehended at a baptist meeting and sent to 

{insnn. Alter visiting other places in Kent, 
tigg proceeded alone to Bristol, where he 
again met Robertson in the priaon. In spit« 



R»gg 



Rightwise 



-ctf oontinued peraecutiou, tbey preached per- 
tiat«ntly in the Boutheni counties. At South- 
unpton Rigg wm whipped by the common 
hmogiiuu), and wu auerwanla impriRont'd 
there (Aiuwrr of Godi Zoee, ^c, p, 20). 

Soon after the lieatoration he was once 
more ureated on the road near Petersfield, 
Uunpshire, and for refusing the oath of 
allegiance was sent to Winchester gaol. 
ffir Humphrey Bennett, writing to Secretaiy 
Nicholas on 16 Jan. following, sava he is atill 
detuned there, ' a pernicious fellow,' whoae 
books, containing paosagea he construes into 
treaaon, he forwHrds (Co/. Stale Papfm, 
Dom. 1660-1, p. 474). 

RizfC was released not long after; but in 
Hay 1602, when attendingameetingnt Cap- 
tain Thomaa Luxford's house at Hurslpier- 
point, Sussex, he was sent to Horsham gaol, 
iMt^insibly for refusing the oath of allegiance, 
but really through the instigation of l^onard 
Letchfonl, the ' intruded ' \icar, with whom 
Rigg now carried on for some time a paper 
controversy. Hi)rg addreHsed on 16 Feb. 
1663 a letter to the king, appealing against 
Ua impriMnment, as a free-bom subject who 
had never borne arms against the king, and 
WM ready lo promise, though not to swear, 
futh and allegiance {Oil. State Papers, 
Dom. 1663^, p. BOl. The only result of 
this was the release of six of his fellow 
prisonere (tb.); Itigg himself continued in 
prison for seven years. While in gaol be 
married, on 6 Sept. 1664, Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Luiford, at whose house he was 
arrett«d. Letchford proceeded against bis 
wife for tithes, and, putting in an execution. 
stripped the devoted coujSe of the bits of 
furniture and cooking pots which they had 
collected in their prison cell. On 1^ Mav 
1669 the warrant for his release came througn 
the exertions of Oeorge Whitehead [q.v.J 

Kigg then settled at tiatton Ilace, near 
Reigate, and commenced to board and (each 
twelve or fourteen lads in his house. This 
«xcited the fury of Kobert Pepys, the vicar. 
Ptrpys prosecuted him in the exchequer for 
tithes, and in July 1676 indicted him at the 
•eauons for absence from church. In Sep- 
tember 1681 his cows, -worth 32/., were 
UkoD for a debt of 2/., while his hops and 
hia bav were suited at the suit of Letchford. 

Dunnghis last years Higgwrote numerous 
eputlea and books, and acted as clerk to the 
Keigate monthly meeting. He was one of the 
twelve preachers at George Fox's funeral in 
)a90. He died at liei^te on 31 Jan. 1 704-0, 
and was buried ot Guildford on 4 Feb. 

By his first wife, .Mary Luxford (<J. Ja* 



nnvy 1689). Kigg Iiad five children. He re- 
■■sd, on 13 May 1690. Ann Bax of Capet, I 



Surrey, by whom he had no children. By 
his will, dated 7 Uct. 170.S, Hi^ devises a 
legacy to his grandson Ambrose, sou of his 
son Thomas. 

Kigg'a chief works, besides epistles, ad- 
dressei', and testimonies, are : 1. ■ The 
Banner of Uod's Love and Ensign of Right- 
eousness," London, 1667, 4to. 2, 'Of Perfec- 
tion, the Great Mysteiy of Antichrist un- 
folded by the rising of the Sunof Righteous- 
nes,' 1657, 4to (from Dorchestar prison). 

3. Address to Parliament on the conduct of 
the Sussex priests, beginning ' Oh, ye beads 
of the nation,' &c., London, 16o9, 4to. 

4, 'To the Hireling Priests in England,' 
London, lf!^)9. 5. * AStandardofRighteou»- 
neas,' London, 1C63, 4to. 0. 'The Good 
(lid Way and Truth,' Ike, London, 1669, 
4lo (on tithes). 7. ' A Brief and Serious 
Warning lo such as are concerned,' London, 
1678, 8vo ; reprinted, London, 1771, 8vo, 
and in vol. xii. of Evans's Friends' Libraiy, 
Philadelphia, 1837, &c., 8vo. This is largely 
autobiographical. 8. 'Testimony to Irue 
Cbristianitr,' London, 1703, 4to. 9. 'A 
Scripturo Catechism for Children,' London, 
1702, ISmo; reprinted London, 1772. Acollee- 
tionof his works, entitled 'Constancy in the 
Truth,' &G., was published London, 1710, 
8vo. 

[Brief and Serious W«ming, with Kigg's 
nntobio^niphy, aiiJ Lis other works ; Sewtl's 
Hist, of iheRisa, kc, i. 1(I3, 120, 176, 421; 
itessa'a Sufferings, i, 699, 702, 703, 707,718, 
716, 717 ; Marsh's Rnrly Friends in Surrey and 
Sussex, pp. 63-71, 15, 81; Qaakeriauit, April 
l%9b. articio by th« present writer; Suuex 
Archxol. Coll. iiii.41,ivi. 73; Lipscomb's Buck - 
iughaiuHliirp, iii.241 ; Letters uf En rly Friends, 
vol. vii. of Barclay's Select S.t. pp. 34, 208, 237, 
240 ; Kceislers at Devonshire llouw. Bishupb- 
gnte : Will S8 Gee P. C. C. London.] C. F. 8. 

RIOGE. ROBERT (J. 1410), chancellor 
of the tmiversity of Oxford. [See RTaoB.] 

EIGHTWISE or RITWYSE, JOHN 
(d. 1532 i*), grammarian, was a native of 
Sail, a village near Deepham, Norfolk. After 
being educated at Eton, he was admitted of 
King's College, Cambridge, in 1 506, and gra- 
duated B.A. inl5l3. In ir>17 he was ati- 
poiuted «Linnast«r (second master) of the 
newlv founded St. Paul's School under Wil- 
liam Lily. In 1522, on the death of Lily, 
Rightwise succeeded him as high master. 
I le appears to have been in holy orders. On 
IH Dae. 1617 (?) Colet wrote on his behalf to 
Wolsey asking for some ecclesiastical bene- 
fice for him (Ellis, Onytnoiie//fr», 3rdser. 
i. 190). Although, accordingtoCnlet,Right- 



nwrried, 



character, 



n of good learning and high 
) preferment reached him. He 
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became unsettled, and in 1531 was removed 
from the high mastership for neglect of duty 

S Gardiner, Admission RegUters of St. 
^auPs Schoolf p. 20). He is said to have 
died in 1632 (Tanner, Bihliotheca lirit.- 
Hib.) There are some verses upon him by 
Inland {Poemata Variti^ p. 18). 

He married Dionvsia, aaughter of William 
Lily, who survived him and afterwards 
married James Jacob, surmaster from 1532 
to 1560. 

Rightwise made some additions to Lily's 
Grammar under the title of * De nominum 
et verborum interpretamentis.' But he is 
chiefly remembered as a composer of plays 
and interludes. One of them, the * Tragedy 
of Dido, out of Virgil,* was acted by the 
boys of St. Paul's School under his superin- 
t-endence, on 10 Nov. 1527, before Henry VIII 
and his court at Greenwich (Brewer, Let- 
ters and Papers, iv. pt. ii. lfK)4 ; Collier, 
English Dramatic Poetry, 1831, i. 105; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 24, 78). 

[Stew's Survey, ed. Strype, i. 167; Coopers 
Athenae Cantabr. 1858, i. 46, 529; Cole MSS. 
vol. xiii. f. 150; Harwood's Alumni Etonenses, 
1797. p. 132.] J. H. L. 

RILEY, CHARLES REUBEN (1752- 
1798), painter. [See Rtlby.] 

RILEY, HEXRY THOMAS (1816- 
1878), translator and autimiary, born in 
June 1816, was only son of Henry Riley of 
Southwark, a West India planter or mer- 
chant, and was educated at Chatham House, 
Ramsgate, and at the Charterhouse (1832-4). 
He was originally entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but at the end of his first term 
migrated to Clare College, where he was ad- 
mitted on 17 Dec. 1834, and elected a scholar 
on 24 Jan. 1835. In 1838 he obtained the 
second of the members' prizes for under- 
graduates, then given for a Latin essay. He 
graduated B.A. in 1840 and M.A. in 1859, 
after which he removed to Corpus Christi 
College. On 16 June 1870 he was incor- 
porated at Exeter College, Oxford. 

Riley was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple on 23 Nov. 1847, but early in life he 
was forced to toil for the booksellers in 
order to gain a livelihood. He is said by 
Allibone to have translated the * Olynthiacs* 
of Demosthenes so early as 1836, and his life 
was passed in an incessant course of editing 
and translating. He died at Hainault House, 
the Crescent, Selhurst, Croydon, the resi- 
dence of his sister, on 14 April 1878. 

For Bohn*s Classical Lil)rary Riley trans- 
lated the complete works of Ovid (viz. the 
* Metamorphoses,* 1861, the * Fasti,"Tristia,' 
&c., 1851, and the 'Heroides,* 1852), the 



comedies of Plautus (1852, 2 vols.), the 
' Pharsalia ' of Lucan (1853), the comedies 
of Terence and the fables of Phaedrus (1853), 
and (in conjunction with John Bostock, 
M.D., F.R.S.) the natural history of the elder 
Pliny (1855-7, 6 vols.) His * Dictionary of 
Latin Quotations * (1856 and 1860), for which 
he is said to have received the meagre pay- 
ment of 50/., was included in the same series. 
For Bohn*s Antiquarian Library he trans- 
lated the 'Annals* of Roger de Hoveden 
(1853, 2 vols.) and Ingulph's * Chronicle of 
the Abbey of Croyland ' (1854). 

For the * Chronicles and Memorials * series 
of the Master of the Rolls, Riley edited the 
' Munimenta Gildhallae Londoniensis,' in- 
cluding the * Liber Albus ' (1859), the * Liber 
Custumarum' (1860, in two parta), with a 
translation of the Anglo-Norman passages, 
and a glossary (1862) ; the Chronica 
Monasterii S. Albani, comprising the Annals 
of John Amundesham (1870 and 1871, 
2 vols.) ; and a further set of the chronicles 
of St. Albans, in eleven volumes, including 
the works of Thomas Walsingham, John <tt 
Trokelowe, Henry of Bland&rd, and Wil- 
liam Rishanger, and the register of John 
Wethamsted. 

Riley translated for the corporation of the 
city of London the * Liber Albus ' (1861) and 
the * Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs 
of London, 1188-1274, from the Latin and 
Anglo-Norman of Amald Fit«-Thedmar; 
with the French Chronicle of London, 1259- 
1343, from the Chroniques de London' 
(1863). He also published in 1868 a volume 
entitled * Memorials of London and London 
Life, a series of Extracts from the City 
Archives, 1276-1419.* 

On the creation of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission (by royal warrant of 
April 1869) Riley was engaged as an addi- 
tional inspector for England, and to him'was 
deputed trie task of examining the archiTes 
of various municipal corporations, the muni- 
ments of the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the documents in the registries 
of various bishops and chapters. His ac- 
counts of these collections are in the first 
six reports of the commission. As an expert 
in such matters Riley had no superior. 

Riley wrote in the * Athenaeum,' the 'Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,* and the * Archaeological 
Journal.' He contributed lives of Pliny the 
elder and Pliny the younger to the eighth 
edition of the * Encyclopaedia Britannica.' 

[Athenaeum, 20 April 1878, p. 609, *»i 
27 April, p. 542; Academy, 20 April 1878, 
p. 345; Anderson's Crt)ydon, p. 219; Boitff'* 
Exoter College, Commoners, p. 273; Parish'i 
Carthusians, p. 197.] W. P. C. 
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RILEY or RYLEY, JOHN (1646-1691), 



the elements of music from his father he be- 



it-painter, bom in London in 1646, came pupil of Samuel Wesley, and at the 
ne of the sons of William Uiley or | age of sixtet^n he was appointed organist to 



portrait- 
was one 

Ryley, Lancaster herald and keept»r of the j tlie Swiss Church, Soho. In ISiiS he lee- 
recoixls in the Tower of London, who was 1 tured in London on the historj" of music, a 



created Norroy king-at-arms under the Com- 
monwealth, but reverted to his herald's 
office at the Restoration. Another son, 
Thomas Riley, was an actor. Riley studied 
painting under Isaac Fuller [q. v.] and Gerard 
boest [q. v.], and from the latter learnt a 
forcible, straightforward style of portraiture 
which rendered his portraits noteworthy. 
Riley did not attain much eminence until the 
deat)i of Sir Peter J^ely, when Thomas 
ChiiHnch [q. v.] sat to him, and was so much 
pleased with his portrait that he showed it 
to the king. Charles II gave Rilev some 
commissions, and eventually himself sat to 



rare subject then, and two years later he, 
with Edward Taylor, Gresham i)rofes8or of 
music j|. v.], and William Chappell, helped 
to found the Musical Antiquarian Society, 
of which he became secretary', and for which 
he edited a number of works. At the same 
time he avssisted in the foundation of the 
Percy Society, of which likewise he was 
secretarv. In 1841 ho became editor of the 
Motet Society's publications ; a yrar later he 
was elected F.S.A. and a member of the 
Academv of Music, Stockliolm ; he was also 
made Ph.D. by Giittingen University, and 
was offered, but declined, the chair of music 



him. During one sitting he is said to have at Harvard University, U.S.A. In 1842 he 
remarked to Riley, * Is this like me? Then I edited for the Percy Society *Fiv»* Pot'tical 
oddsfish I'm an ugly fellow.' Riley also Tracts of the Sixteenth Century.' In 1844 



paint^ James II and his queen, and, on the 
accession of William and Alary, he was ap- 
pointed court painter to their majesti«?s. 
Riley was a quiet, modest man, very diffi- 



he joine<l the committee of the Handel So- 
ciety, for whom he edited the * Messiah,* 
* Saul,' and * Samson.' In 1848 he was given 
a degree by Oxford University in recognition 



dent of his own art, btit his portraits are of his ser\'ices in the arrangement of the 



truthful and lifelike. With more self-confi- 



music in the music school; and in the same 



dence he might have attained to the position year he lectured at the Royal Institution. 

of Lelv or Kneller. He was assisted in his Subsequently he occupied himself with his 

drajieries and accessories by John Clost^rman duties as organist of various churches, in- 

[q. v.], who finished several of Riley's pic- j eluding St. Peter's, Vere Street, and St. 

tures after his death. Riley, who suffered John's Wood presbyterian church, and in 

▼ery much from gout, died in March 1691, editing musicaljoumals and arranging music, 

and was buried in the church of St. Botolph, He died at 29 St. Mark's Terrace, Regent's 

Bishopsgate. The registers of this church Park, on 26 Sept. 1876. He was buried at 

contain various entries relating to his family, Ilighgate cemetery. 

including the burial, on 11 Jan. 1692-3, of I F6tis gives a list of no fewer than thirty- 

his wife Jochebed. In the National Portrait nine works, original and arranged or edited 

Gallery there are portraits by Riley of by Rimbault. This includes two editions of 

James II, Edmund Waller the poet. Bishop Marbeck's Book of Common Prayer, a new 

Burnet, Ixird Crewe, bishop of Durham, and edition of Arnold's 'Cathedral Music,* 

William, lord Russell. Among his pupils North's * Memoirs of Music' (1846, 4to), the 

was Jonathan Richardson (1665-I745)rq.v.], *Bibliotheca Madrigaliana ' (1847, Hvo); 

who married a niece of Riley, and, cijing with Dr. E. J. Hopkins, ' The Organ, its 

himself the master of Hudson (who was in History and Construction* (1855, 8vo) : * A 

his turn the master of Sir Joshua Reynolds), History of the Pianoforte * (1860, 4to), * Early 

transmitted a truly national strain in the art English Organ Builders * (1865, 8vo), and the 

of portraiture. Portraits of Riley and his * Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal ' 

wife, drawn by Richardson, are in the print- (1872, 4to) for the Camden Society. His 

room at the British Museum. chief literary performances outside musical 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- topics were an edition of Sir Thomas ( )ver- 

nam ; De Piles's Lives of the Painters (Suppl.) ; bury's * Works ' (1866, 8vo), and * Soho and 

HaUen*8 Registers of St. Botolph'SfBishopsgH re.] its Associations,* edited by George Clinch 

L. C. (London, 1895, 8vo). Rimbault pos.«es.«ed 

RIMBAULT, EDWARD FRANCIS a wide rather than deep knowledge of the 
(1816-1876), musical author and antiquary, history of music in the sixteenth and seven- 
bom in Soho on 13 June 1816, was the son teenth centuries. His musical compoi^itions 
of Stephen Francis Rimbault, organist to are few and unimportant. They include an 
St. Giles's-in-the-Fields, a descendant from operetta, * The Fair Maid of Islington/ pro- 
A Ilu^enot refugee family. After learning duced in 1838, and a musical drama, * The 

x2 
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Castle Spectre/ which at one time enjoyed 
a great vogue. He made a large number of 
pianoforte scores of operas by Spohr, Wallace, 
Balfe, and others, and was an admirable har- 
monium player. His large library was sold, 
after his aeath, at Sotheby's for nearly 2,000/. 
[Musical Standard, 1876, p. 217 ; Mus. World, 

1876, pp. 671, 707 ; Athenaeum, September 1876 ; 
Brit. Mas. Cat. For an account of the principal 
contents of Rimbault's library cf. Musical World, 

1877, p. 539.] R. H. L. 

RIMMER, ALFRED (1829-1893), 
artist and author, son of Thomas Rimmer, 
timber merchant, and Mary Burroughs, his 
wife, was bom at Liverpool on 9 Aug. 1829, 
and educated at Liverpool college under the 
Rev. J. S. Howson (afterwards dean of 
Chester). He was articled to a Liverpool 
architect named Cunningham, and followed 
the profession until 1858, when he went to 
Canada. There he engaged in trade and be- 
came consul-general tor Denmark and jus- 
tice of the peace in Montreal. He returned 
to England in 1870 and settled in Chester, 
devoting himself to artistic and literary pur- 
suits. Before he went to Canada he published 
' Ancient Halls of Lancashire, from Original 
Drawings,' Liverpool, 1852, 4to, and contri- 
buted two papers on ancient domestic archi- 
tecture to the 'Transactions of the Historic 
Society of I^ncashire and Cheshire* (I80O- 
1852). For the same journal he wrote in 
1871 a paper on * Peculiarities of the Gothic 
Architecture of Chester and its Neighbour- 
hood.' In conjunction with Dean Howson 
he produced in 1872 a quarto volume on 
* Chester as it was,' and in 1875 illustrated 
the dean's work on the* River Dee: its Aspect 
and Historv.' His other works, all illustrated 
by himself, were : 1. * Ancient Stone Crosses 
of England,' 1875. 2. * Ancient Streets and 
Homesteads of England,' 1877. 3. * Pleasant 
Spots around Oxford,' 1878. 4. M)ur Old 
Country Towns,' 1881. 5. 'Rambles about 
Eton and Harrow,' 1882. 6. ' Earlv Homes of 
Prince Albert,' 1882. 7. * About England 
with Dickens,' 1883. 8. ' Stonyhurst Illus- 
trated,' 1884. 9. ' Summer Rambles round 
Manchester' (reprinted from the Manche/tter 
Guardian), 1890. 10. * Rambles round 
Rupby,' 1892. 

He received a errant of 100/. from the 
roval bountv fund in 1892. He died at 
Chester on 27 Oct. 1893. He married Frances 
Parkinson of I^iverpool, and had issue five 
sons and two daughters. One of his sons, 
Heber Rimmer, a clever arcliitect and 
draughtsman, born in 18t)9, died near Gi- 
braltar on 2 June 1895. 

[Chester Chronicle, 28 Oct. 1893; Chester 
Courant, 1 Nov. 1893 and 12 June 1895; Boase 



and Courtney's Bibl. Oornub. ii. 672 ; Commii- 
nica^ions from Mr. Joho H. Rimmerof Madeley 
and Mr. T. M. Wilcock of Chester.] 

RIMMINGTON, SAMUEL (1755.^- 
1826), lieutenant-general, royal artiUery, was 
born about 1755, and was appointed second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery on 15 March 
1771, first lieutenant 7 July 1779, captain 
1 Dec. 1782, lieutenant-colonel 1 Jan. 1798, 
colonel 25 April 1808, major-general 4 June 
1811, and lieutenant-general 19 July 1821. 
His name appears in the 'Army Lists 'as 
Remington and Rimington. In April 1771 
he embarked for Quebec, went thence to 
Montreal, and in August proceeded with a 
detachment to Niagara. In June 1773 he 
returned to Quebec and embarked for Eng- 
land. In December 1775 he went on the 
recruiting service. In March 1776 he sailed 
with four companies of artillery for Quebec, 
and was on tne staff. He was present at 
the affair of the Three Rivers, Canada, under 
Lord Dorchester, on 4 June of the same 
year ; and he commanded one of the gun- 
boats at the attack on the American fleet on 
Lake Champlain on 1 1 Oct. In July 1777 
he crossed the lake with the army under 
General Burgoyne, and was appointed com- 
missary of horse by General Philips. He 
was present at Freeman*s Farm on 19 Sept, 
as well as at the later actions, until the 
army surrendered as prisoners by conven- 
tion. In 1781 he was transferred to the a^ 
tillery at New York, and commanded a de- 
tachment of artillerv at Poleshook and 
Kingsbridge until the peace took place, 
when in 1783 he received orders to dismantle 
these posts, and send the guns and ammuni- 
tion on board the transports. In October of 
the same year he received a warrant from 
Jjord Dorchester to proceed to Bermuda to 
inspect and disband the garrison battahon^ 
which took place in May 1784. He then re- 
turned to England, but in 1787 left for 
Canada, where he remained till, in Februarr 
1791, he was appointed to command the 
artillery in Scotland. In 1802, owing to 
ill-health, he was allowed to retire to the 
invalid battalion of the royal artillery at 
Woolwich, where he died on 26 Jan. 1826. 

[Army Lists; Gent. Mag. 1826, i.274.1 

B. H. S. 

RIMSTON or REMINGTON, WIL- 
LIAM (Jl. 137l>), theological writer, was a 
Cistercian monk of Salley, Yorkshire, and 
graduated doctor of t heology at Oxford. Be 
was chancellor of Oxford in 1372. 

He wrote : 1. * Dialogus inter Catholi- 
cam veritatem et Hereticam pravitatem sive 
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contra Wicde vistas/ beginninflr ' Quadraginta 
q|uiiique conclasionibus meis? 2. 'Conclu- 
siones 26 Hseretic®/ 3. * Conclusiones Ca- 
tholicse/ called * Doctrlna simpliciter litera- 
torum ' (all these are in the Bodleian MS. 
B. 3. 13. ; cf. Bbrnard, Cat, MSS. No*. 1997, 
13-1 o\ 4. 'Stimulus peccat oris secundum 
Willelmnm Rymtoun/ with versified preface 
addressed to an anchorite monk, beginning 
* Memento miser homo ; ' there is a copy in 
the Cambridge University library, llh. iv. 3 
(11). It is ascribed to * Thomas Kemyston, 
doctor and monk of Salley/ in the catalogue 
of Sion monastery, which also attributes to 
him a 'Meditacio divini amoris.* Tanner 
also assigns to Kimston two other works 
which he did not know to be extant, and two 
sermons which he says were contained in 
Digbj MS. 122, but they are not there now. 
[Tanners Bibl. Brit., under Kemyston and 
Rimston; Le Neve's Fasti Anglic, iii. 465; 
Tisch^s Bibl. Script. Cisterc. ; Catalogus Cod. 
]fS8. Bibl. Bodl., pars nona; Cat. MS8. Cambr. 
Univ. Libr. iii. 288.] M. B. 

BING, JOHN (1752-1821), surgeon, son 
of Richard Ring, was bom at Wincanton in 
Somerset, and was baptised there on 21 Aug. 
1752. His parents were apparently people 
of some local position. lie entered Win- 
chester College in 1765, and left it in 1767-8. 
He then proceeded to London, where he at- 
tended the lectures of Percivall Pott fq. v.] 
and of William and John Hunter, lie re- 
ceived the diploma of the Surgeons' Company 
on 1 Sept. 1774, and in the same year began 
to practise his profession in London, lie 
became about this time a member of the 
Medical Society of London, then newly 
founded, and he was afterwards elected a 
member of the Medical Society of Paris. The 
Attack upon cow-pox made by Dr. Moseley, 
physician tothe Chelsea Hospital, called forth 
mm Ring a refutation, which procured for 
him, in August 1799, an acquaintance with 
Dr. Edwara Jenner. This acquaintanceship 
soon ripened into cordial friendship and 
admiration, which continued, with certain 
periods of interruption, until Ring's death. 

From 1799 Ring devoted the greater part 
of his professional life to the cause of vacci- 
nation. He investigated evenr adverse case 
that he heard of in London ; he otiered gra- 
tuitous vaccination to all who would accept 
it; and he induced the chief medical men 
in London who had satisfied themselves of 
the efficacy of vaccination to append their 
signatures to a document publicly acknow- 
ledging the fact that cow-pox is a much 
milder and safer disease tlian inoculated 
smallpox. He went to Ringwood in 1808 
9l tba head of a deputation to investigate 



some supposed failures of vaccination. The 
anti-vaccinationists were put to shame, but 
partj feeling ran so high that the deputies 
earned pistols to defend themselves in case 
of need. 

The British Vaccine Establishment was 
founded in 1809, and under the name of the 
National Vaccine Establishment it has since 
become a government department for the 
gratuitous distribution of vaccine lymph 
throughout the country. Dr. Jenner was 
appointed the first director, and he nominated 
King to act as his principal vaccinator and 
inspector of stations, l^fessional jealousy, 
however, intervened. Ring was set aside and 
Jenner resigned his post, which was then filled 
by James Moore, a brother of General Sir 
John Moore. Ring opened and maintained 
on his own account a vaccinating station, 
which soon became popular, and here he vacci- 
nated so many persons that Jenner, speaking 
of a lady who iiad vaccinated ten thousand 
persons, says that it was as nothing compared 
with the labours of * honest John Ring.' 

Jenner complained to Moore, in November 
1812, that ' Ring writes but seldom now, and 
when he does write it is not in his old plea- 
sant vein.* And again, in October 18 1 3, 'John 
Ring has been in high dudgeon and broken 
off his correspondence with me for near a 
twelvemonth. I have no conception why. 

1 wish you would find out. With all his 
peculiarities he is an honest fellow, and I 
have a great regard for him.' Ring, as is 
shown by his works, was a fair poet and an 
elegant classical scholar. lie died of apoplexy 
at his house in New Street, Hanover Square, 
London, on 7 Dec. 1821. 

Besides tracts on vaccination (8vo, 1804 
and 1805), Ring was author of: l.*TheCom- 
memoration ot Ilandel,' published anony- 
mously in 1 786 ; 2nd edit. 8vo, 1819. 2. * Re- 
flections on the Surgeons Bill,' London, 
1798, 8vo. 3. *A Treatise on Cow-pox,* 

2 parts, l^ndon, 1801-3, 8vo. 4. * The Beau- 
ties of the "Edinburgh Review," alias the 
Stinkpot of Literature/ London, 8vo, 1807. 
5. *A Treatise on the Gout/ London, 1811, 
8vo. 6. * Answer to Dr. Kinglake, showing 
the danger of his Cooling Treatment of the 
Gout,' I^ndon, 1816, 8vo. 7. * A Caution 
against Vaccine Swindlers and Impostors,* 
London, 1816, 8vo. 

lie alsr) translated Oeddes's * Ode to Peace,* 
1802, 4to; Christopher Anstey's * Carmen 
Alcaicum/ addressed to Jenner, 1804, 4to, 
the profits being given to the Royal Jen- 
nerian Society ifor the Extermination of 
Small-pox ; and * The Works of Virgil, partly 
original and partly altered from Dry den and 
Pitt* (2 vols. 8vo/ London, 1820). 
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An enffraving by J. Rogers, from a por- 
trait by S. Drummond, AJI.A., is prefixed 
to a snort memoir in the ' New European 
Magazine.' 

[Obituary notices in the London Med. and 
Phys. Journ. xlvii. 166; New European Mag. 
1824, iv. 5; Baron's Life of Edward Jenner, 
M. D. ; Kirby's Winchester Scholars, London, 
1888, p. 260 ; additional information kindly 
given to the writer by the Rev. Colin Grant- 
Dai ton, M.A., vicar of Wincanton.] D'A. P. 

RINGROSE, BASIL (d. 1686), buc- 
caneer and author, seems to have gone out 
to the West Indies in quest of fortune in 
1679. In the beginning of 1680 he was 
with the buccaneers at their rendezvous in 
the Gulf of Darien, and, throwing in his lot 
with them, took part in the sack of Santa 
Maria, the attack on Panama, and the cruises, 
fighting, and plundering along the coast of 
South America during the next eighteen 
months under the command of Coxon, 
Harris, and, more especially, Bartholomew 
Sharpe [q. v.] During this time Ringrose*s 

Eosition among the adventurers seems to 
ave been in no way distinguished. He 
was occasionally in command of a boat or 
some small party, but never appears as a 
superior officer. His important share in the 
transactions was the Keeping a detailed 
journal, in which he described not only the 
events of the warfare which they waged, 
but the internal history of their force — the 
hardships, labours, quarrels, jealousies, and 
divisions — simply but graphically. To all 
this ho added descriptions of the natives 
they consorted with, of the places they 
visited, charts of the harbours, sketches of 
the coasts, headlands, or objects noteworthy 
for the mariner, forming a record which, 
though much less extended, may compare 
with the narratives of William Dampier 
[q. v.] During the greater part of 1681 the 
ship commanded by Sharpe, in which King- 
rose served, was by herself, and in August 
she began a voyage towards the south. In 
November they passed through the Straits 
of Magellan, and anchored at Antigua on 
80 Jan. l()8l-2. Thence Ilingrose took a 
passage to England, and landed at Dart- 
mouth on 26 March. 

While at home he prepared his journal 
for the press, and in 1685 it was published 
as a second volume of the * Ilistor}* of the 
Buccaneers,' with a preface, in which the 
anonymous editor justly praises the ' curiosity 
and genius ' of the author. Early in 1684 
Ringrose sailed on another adventure to the 
South Seas as supercargo of the Cygnet, 
fitted out by some London merchants to 
trade with the Spaniards. On arriving in 



the Pacific, however, her captain. Swan, 
found the trade virtually refused ; and meet- 
ing with Edward Davis (Jl. 1683-1702) [q. v.] 
at the Isle of Plate — a favourite haunt of the 
buccaneers — in October 1684, he formed an 
alliance with him, threw the greater part of 
his cargo overboard, and wag^ war on the 
Spaniards. In February 1686, with about a 
hundred men, he captured a small town near 
Santiago in Mexico, possibly Tepic, from 
which the Spaniards fled. Swan collected a 
quantity of cattle and provisions, and on 
the 19tn sent it down to his boats under an 
escort of fifty men. On the way they fell 
into an ambuscade of the Spaniards, and 
were all slain, among them Ringrose. Ac- 
cording to Dampier. who styles him *my 
ingenious friend,* Ringrose * had no mind to 
this voyage, but was necessitated to engage 
in it or starve/ 

[Ringrose's Journal in vol. ii. of the History of 
the Buccaneers, 1685; it has been frequently 
reprinted. The original manuscript, apparently 
in Ringrose's handwriting, is in the British 
Museum (Addit. MS. 3820). The printed ver- 
Mon is not in strict verhal agreement with the 
manuscript, but appears to be essentially the 
same ; Dampier's New Voynpe ronnd the World 
(Voyages, vol. i.), pp. 137-271.] J. K. L. 

RINGSTEAD, THOMAS de (rf. 1366), 
bishop of Bangor, perhaps a native of Ring- 
stead in Norfolk, was educated at Cambridge, 
where he became doctor and professor of 
theology. He subsequently became a Domi- 
nican, studied in France and Italy, and wa8 
appointed penitentiary to Innocent VI, who, 
on 21 Aug. 1357, ])rovided him to the see of 
Bangor. He died in the Dominican mo- 
nastery at Shrewsbury on 8 Jan. 1365-6, 
and was buried in Blackfriars, London, or in 
the Dominican monastery at Huntingdon, 
whore, according to Tanner, his parents also 
were interred. Ringstead is said to have 
been the author of a work which is extant 
in Balliol College MSS. xxxiv., Lincoln Col- 
lege MSS. Ixxxvi., and Trinity College (Ox- 
ford) MSS. XXXV. Its title is variously given 
as * Expositio super Parabolas Salomonis,' 
* Super Salomonis Proverbia/ and * Postilla 
super 29 capitula Parabolarum.' These have 
generally been considered separate works, 
without good ground, as the opening words 
of two of the manuscripts are identical. A 
note, added by a later band, to one of the 
manuscripts, stating that it was written in 
London in 1461, points to the author being" 
a later Thomas de Ringstead, who was col- 
lated to the prebend of ^foreton-cum-Whad- 
don in Hereford Cathedral, and held the 
prebends of Bampton and Castor in Lincoln 
Cathedral between 1440 and 1452. Wood 
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erroneouslj states this comment'Ory to have 
been the work of liichard de Rinffstead, who 
was prior of Gloucester Hall, Oxford, and 
yice-chancellor of the university in 1450. 
Both Thomas and Richard are credited by 
Pits with various other theological works, 
which are not known to be extant. 

[Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. Anglicaon, i. 99, 513, 
ii. 472. iii. 117, 127; Ecbard's Scriptt. Ord. 
Pned. i. 652^; Fabricius, Bibl. Latin. Med. 
JEt. vi. 260; Pits, De 111. Scriptt. 1619, pp. 
607-8 ; Godwin, De PnenulibuH Anglise, pp. 
62U2; Lel&nd*s Collectanea; Wood's Fasti, i. 
41 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 633 : Bernard's 
Cat. MSS. ; Coxe's Cat. MSS. in Coll. Aulisquo 
Oxen.] A. F. P. 

RINTOUL, ROBERT STEPHEN ( 1 787- 
1858), journalist, bom at Tibbermuir, Perth- 
shire, m 1787, was educated at the parish 
school of Aberdalgie, and served his appren- 
ticeship in Edinburgh as sprinter. In 1809 
he removed to Dundee and undertook the 
printing of the * Dundee Advertiser,* a weekly 
newspaper which had been established in 
1801 as an exponent of advanced political 
opinions. Rintoul's first connection with the 
'Dundee Advertiser* was merely as printer, 
his name appearing in that capacity on the 
issue for 7 April 1809. Within two years, 
however, he had become the responsible 
editor, and the imprint from 181 1 till 10 Feb. 
1825 declares that the 'Advertiser' was 
'edited, printed, and published by R. S. 
Rintoul.' The bold and independent tone 
which he took up while advocating political 
and municipal reform soon brought him 
under the notice of many of the leading 
Scottish reformers. Among the writers as- 
sociated with Rintoul at this time were Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] and Robert Mudie 
[q. v.], while he had the friendship and sup- 
port of Lord Panmure, Lord Kinnaird, Fran- 
cis Jeffrey, Henry Cockbum, and James 
Moncreiif, then the recognised leaders of 
liberal opinion. In 1819 Rintoul was sent to 
London to ffive evidence as to the municipal 
condition of Dundee before the commission 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the 
Scottish burghs, and his exposure of the 
' close burgh ' system of municipal admini- 
stration led to several important reforms. 

Rintoul's view of his function as a jour- 
oalist was in advance of his day. * His first 
um was to make his paper as complete a re- 
cord of contemporary nistory as possible. In 
order that nothing of importance should be 
omitted, he sought to economise space; in 
order that none of the contents snould be 
orerlooked by the readers, he sought to per- 
het their mstribution and arrangement' 
{Sjpectator, 1 May 1868). To attam these 



ends he, at least on one occasion, rewrote the 
whole contents of a number of his journal. 
Rintoul retained his position as editor of the 
* Dundee Advertiser ' until 10 Feb. 1825, and 
saw the paper established as one of the chief 
liberal organs in Scotland. He then removed 
to Edinburgh on the advice of some of his 
political friends, and started a new paper 
called the ' Edinburgh Times,' which haa a 
very brief existence. Douglas James Wil- 
liam Kinnaird [q. v.], brother of Lord £an- 
naird and the friend of Byron, induced 
Rintoul to try his fortune in London, and 
in 1826 he joined the staff of the 'Atlas' 
newspaper, which was founded in that year. 
A dispute with the proprietors soon termi- 
nated his engagement. Some of Rintoul's 
friends came to his assistance, and a fund was 
formed for the purpose of establishing a new 
weekly paper which should be non-political, 
but chiefly devoted to literature and ques- 
tions of social interest. The new paper was 
entitled * The Spectator,' Rintoul was ap- 
pointed editor, and the first number was 
published on 6 July 1828. From the outset 
the * Spectator ' was a model of exact jour- 
nalism, alike in matter and form. The project 
of keeping the paper free from politics was, 
however, quickly abandoned, and Rintoul 
threw himself and his paper into the conflict 
for political reform with all his original 
energy. Advocacy of the Reform Bill be- 
came one of his principal objects. To him 
was due the invention of the now hackneyed 
formula * The bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill.' The same suave personality and 
brilliant talents which had attracted fnends 
in Scotland soon brought around him men 
like Bent ham. Mill, and Perronet Thompson, 
and his literary stafi* was one of the most 
talented iu London. lie carefully supervised 
their articles, suggested topics and forms of 
treatment, but wrote little himself. For 
thirty years he conducted the 'Spectator' 
with success. In February 1868 he nego- 
tiated the sale of the paper for a sum of 
money and a large annuity, but he survived 
his retirement only till 2'2 April 1858. 

In journalism Rintoul attained the fore- 
most rank. Ever ready to champion any 
scheme which was likely to ameliorate the 
condition of the working classes, he was one 
of the first to advocate the emigration and 
colonisation proposals made by Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield. The * Spectator ' took a pro- 
minent part in the discussion of every im- 
Sortant reform, social or political, achieved 
uring the thirty years that he acted as its 
editor. 

[Norrie's Dundee Celebrities, p. 175 ; Mac- 
laren's History of Dundee, pp. 142, 847; Dundee 
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Advertiser, 1809-25, and 27 April 1858 ; Daily 
News, 24 April 1858 ; Spectator, 1 May 1858 ; 
private information.] A. U. M. 

RINUCCINI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
(1692-1663), archbishop of Fermo and papal 
nuncio in Ireland, was bom in Home on 
15 Sept. 1592. His father was the senator 
Camillo, a Florentine patrician : his mother, 
Virginia, was daughter of Pier Antonio 
Bandini, and sister of Cardinal Ottavio 
Bandini. His first studies were under the 
Jesuits of the propaganda, and he went to 
the university of Bologna in his eighteenth 
year. He afterwards studied law at Ferugia, 
took a doctor*8 degree at I'isa, and was 
elected a member 01 the Cruscan academy. 
Hinuccini subsequently became chamberlain 
to Gregory XV. and secretary to the congre- 
gation of ecclesiastical rites. At his acces- 
sion in 1623 Urban VIII made him civil 
lieutenant of the cardinal-vicar, and arch- 
bishop of Fermo in 1625. In 1631 he declined 
the archbishopric of Florence, on the ground 
of his att«Mjhment to the people at Fermo. 

Meanwhile the Irish rebellion had broken 
out in 1641, and in 1043 Scarampi was sent 
to the catholic confederates at Kilkenny to 
represent the pope. The Irish, however, re- 
quested a nuncio with full powers. Kichard 
Bellings [q. v.] was sent to llome, where he 
arrived in March 1645, to find that Rinuccini 
had been already appoint<;d by Innocent X. 
Belling^, whose views were perhaps coloured 
by later events, saya Kinuccini's appointment 
was a job to please the Duke of Florence ( Co7i- 
federation and War,'\y. 2). Full instructions, 
both avowed and secret, were given to the 
new nuncio, whose main object was to secure 
the open exercise of the catholic religion in 
Ireland, with a view to the gradual extirpa- 
tion of heresy in the north of Europe. The 
regular and secular clergy, whose discipline 
had been relaxed by circumstances, were to 
be brought into line. Ormonde, Charles 1*8 
lord-deputy, was to be gained if possible. 
The nuncio was enjoined to be absolutely 
impartial as between France and Spain. 

Before leaving Rome Rinuccini openly 
declared his hostility to everything English, 
and it is not surprising that the English 
merchants at I^eghorn plotted to intercept 
him at sea. At Genoa he was received in 
state by the doge. At Paris, where he arrived 
about the last week in Mav, Rinuccini was 
encouraged by (laston, duke of Orleans, and 
by Cond^; but no practical result came of 
these princely civilities. Mazarin was cha- 
racteristically cautious, and his influence was 
paramount with the French queen. The news 
of Naseby (14 June O.S.) had a very chilling 
effect on French sympathy with the English 



royalists. Rinuccini found, too, that the 
English royalists generally looked on the 
conquest 01 Ireland only as a stepping-stone 
to the triumph of their cause in England, 
which was and would remain protestant. 
Rinuccini declined to see Henrietta Maria, 
except in public audience, and this was re- 
fusea; for the English about her, without 
much distinction of creed, heartily dreaded 
the designs of Rome. At Paris Rinuccini 
was on friendly terms with Secretary Bell- 
ings, but he was especially anxious toprevent 
Bellings from reaching Ireland first. Bellings 
placed the interests ot Charles I before those 
of the pope. Scarampi, writing entirely in the 
interests of the church, declared that peace 
between English royalists and Irish catholics, 
if concluded without Rinuccini*s aid, would 
be fatal to papal interests {ib, p. 44). 

Rinuccini remained three months in Paris. 
Bellings says he did not like the Irish mission, 
and tried to be made nuncio to France instead 
{Confederation and War, iy. 5). He was 
sharpljr reprimanded for loitering, contrary 
to his instructions {Embassy , p. 5^). At last 
Mazarin allowed some small yessels to be 
equipped. Rinuccini drew upon the pope 
for about fifteen thousand dollars ; Cardinal 
Antonio Barberini gave him ten thousand, 
and Mazarin added twenty-fiye thousand. 
About two-fifths of this was spent on arms, 
ammunition, and shipping, ana the rest was 
to be taken to Ireland in specie {Emhassy^ 
pp. X. lii). The place named for Rinuccini*s 
embarkation was Rochelle, but Rinuccini 
sailed finally from St. Martin, in the isle of 
R^, with Bellings and about twenty Italians. 
He reached Kenmare on 23 Oct. {Confedera- 
tion and War, iv. 5 ; Castlehaven, p. 62), and 
at once started with Bellings for Limerick. 
There they found Scarampi, who had per- 
suaded that hitherto independent city to 
join the catholic confederacy. On 12 Nov. 
Rinuccini was received at Kilkenny with 
great pomp by the nobility, clergy, and 
populace. 

Rinuccini's first residence at Ivilkenny 
lasted six months. With hazy notions as to 
the meaning or strength of party divisions in 
Ireland, he made little allowance for local 
considerations in pursuing hisaim of securing 
the full predominance and recognition of the 
Roman catholic religion. Negotiations for 
peace were going on between Ormonde, the 
representative of Charles I and of the pro- 
testant royalists on the one side, and the 
catholic confederates on the other, on the 
basis of the status quo, leaving the question 
of religion to be decided by the king. The 
catholic general, Thomas Preston [q. v.l. and 
his friends thought these the best available 
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terms, but Rinuccini made it an indispens- 
able condition that all future yiceroys should 
be Roman catholics, and that the bishops of 
his church should be peers of parliament — 
things which no kinff of England would have 
power to grant. The Anglo-Irish nobility 
adhered to Ormonde. But Rinuccini was 
resolved to abandon the king rather than 
postpone any of the church's claims. He 
consequently quarrelled with the Irish ca- 
tholic royalists. On 28 March 1646 peace 
was concluded between Ormonde and the 
catholic confederates. In Ma^ Rinuccini 
went to Limerick, taking credit for having 
* adroitly prevented * the despatch often thou- 
sand Irish infantry to Charles in England, 
and set to work to annul the treaty with 
Ormonde. 

In Owen Roe O'Neill [q. v.], the Ulster 
leader, whose nationalist and catholic sym- 
pathies were more pronounced than those of 
the confederates, Rinuccini found a thorough- 
paced supporter; and, after O'Neill's great 
victory over the Scottish supporters of the 
English government at Benburb on 5 June, 
Rinuccini supplied him with funds, and 
accompanied him to the siege of Bunratty, 
which surrendered in July. Rinuccini then 
went to Waterford. Ormonde's peace was pro- 
claimed at Dublin on SO Julv, and accepted 
by the supreme council at Kilkenny ; but Ri- 
nuccini and the clerical party procured its 
rejection by Limerick, Waterlord, and other 
towns {Confederation and Wary vi. 126). 
Rinuccini held an ecclesiastical congregation 
at Waterford, where, on 12 Aug., all con- 
federate catholics adhering to the peace were 
declared perjured, because they had not ob- 
tained for their church such terms as they 
were bound to by their oath of association. 
Rinuccini's victory cost him a severe repri- 
mand from Rome for exceeding his instruc- 
tions. The pope and cardinals 'never in- 
tended to maintain the Irish rebels against 
the king, but simply to assist them in obtain- 
ing the assurance of the free exercise of the 
catholic religion in Ireland ' {Ejnbas^y p. 580). 

Nevertheless, Rinuccini returned to Kil- 
kenny in triumph, accompanied by the Spanish 
agent, who had advanced money for the use 
of O'Neill's Ulster army. The papal nuncio 
imprisoned most of the supreme council, and 
assumed the direction of affairs. He excom- 
municated all adherents of the peace (Cla- 
BEND09, Ireland, p. 26). With the subser- 
vient remnant of the council he went to Kilkea 
Castle in Kildare, in the fond hope of procur- 
ing a joint attack by the Leinster and Ulster 
armies on Dublin, where Ormonde was ; but 
the dissensions between O'Neill, the com- 
mander of the latter, and Preston, the com- 



mander of the former, and between Preston 
and Rinuccini, caused the plot to fail (Castle- 
haven, p. 69^. Ormonde refused to listen 
to Rinuccini's extravagant demands (cf. 
Clabendon, Ireland, p. 25), and opened com- 
munications with the parliamentary authori- 
ties at Westminster for the surrender ot 
Dublin to them. 

Rinuccini's plan was to confer the vice- 
rovalty on the catholic Lord Glamorgan, 
wLo was now a tool in his hands (Embassy, 
p. 205) [see Somerset Edwabd, second 
Mabquis of Worcesteb]. But the native 
Irish cared nothing for an English sovereign 
or his viceroy, while the Anglo-Irish pre- 
ferred Ormonde to an English ultramontane. 
Rinuccini now demanded in behalf of Irish 
catholics, not only the abolition of penal 
laws and the free exercise of his religion 
throughout Ireland, but also that all the pro- 
perty that had passed into the hands of the 
Roman catholic secular clergy should be 
enjoyed ' in as full and ample a manner as 
the protestant cler^ lately enjoyed it' 
{Embassy, p. 585). The property ot the re- 
gulars was reserved for future consideration, 
because faithful catholics were quite as un- 
willing as the heretics to disgorge abbey 
lands. In Rinuccini's opinion these impro- 
priations were the church's real difficulty, 
for it was thought that the clergy designed 
to take them back. * I speak,' he said, * pro- 
mise, preach to the contrary, but not one 
of them believes me ' {ib, p. 322). 

The general assembly of the confederates 
met once more at Kilkenny in January 1646- 
1647. Rinuccini promised the continued help 
of the holy see to Ireland, and begged them 
to be guided by his advice. There was a great 
deal of angry talk throughout the session, but 
the clergy under Rinuccini dominated the 
proceedings ( Confederation and War, vi. 1 77 ). 
In other matters Rinuccini was less success- 
ful. The quarrel between Preston and O'Neill 
continued. Ormonde, whom Rinuccini de- 
tested, prepared to surrender Dublin to the 
English parliament. Subsequently Rinuccini 
procured the election of a new supreme coun- 
cil, of which twenty members out of twenty- 
four were his adherents {Embassy, p. 264). 
In June he and his council went to Clonmel 
to support Glamorgan, whom they had made 
genersl of the Munster army in place of 
Donogh MacCarthy, second viscount Mus- 
kerry [see under MacCarthy, Doxogh, 
fourth Eabl of ClaxcarttI; but officers and 
soldiers declared for their old chief. Inchi- 
quin, who was then supporting the parlia- 
mentary cause, was carr>'ing all before him in 
Munster, and the net was evidently closing 
round Rinuccini and the confederacy. From 
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Clonmel the nuncio went to Gal way, where { that the people of Ireland were 'catholic only 
he heard that Ormonde had left Ireland, and in name (ib. p. 436). 
that Preston's army had been annihilated by Ormonde landed at Cork on Michaelmas 
the parliamentarian Michael Jones near i day 1648, and on 16 Jan. 1648-9 concluded 
Trim {ib, p. 299). In October Monnerie, the I a peace with the catholic confederates, thus 
French agent, thought Rinuccini meditated i consolidating the chief royalist interests in 
flight from Ireland. * Your eminence,' he ; Ireland. The confederates broke finally with 
wrote to Mazarin, * knows the nuncio's in- I Rinuccini at the beginning of the negotia- 
clinations, and I will merely say that he now tions, and warned him to * intermeddle not in 
receives as many curses from the people as any of the affairs of this kingdom' {Con/ede- 
he formerly received plaudits' (Cow/e^fcra- ration and War, \u294r-S01). Due notice of 
tton and War, vii. 334). Glamorgan, now this was given to the corporation of Galway, 
Marquis of Worcester, sailed from Galway and the nuncio's last months there cannot 
to r ranee in September, and in October have been agreeably spent. The Carmelites 
the appearance of Mahony's inflammatory i having resisted the interdict under which the 
* Apologetic Disputation ' increased the nun- churcnes were closed, Rinuccini had their 



cio's difficulties at Galway, where the book 
was condemned by the municipality in lan- 
guage of extraordinary vigour (Habdiman, 



bell pulled down. John de Burgo [q. v.], 
archbishop of Tuam, sided with th«^ friars, and 
wished to see the nuncio's warrant (IIabdi- 



p. 123) [see Mahony, Connor]. man, p. 124). *Ego non ostendam,' said Ri- 

Rinuccini returned to Kilkenny in No- | nuccini. *Et ego non obediam,' retorted De 
vember, only to hear of Incbiquin's brilliant Burgo, whom the nuncio had himself recom- 
victory at Knocknanuss. The assembly was mended for the archbishopric. Rinuccini was 
sitting and engaged in bitter recrimination ' blockaded by Clanricarde. The latter acted 
[seeMAcMAHON, IIeberJ The nuncio found with Ormonde and Inchiquin, and was deter- 
he had little i)0wer, * bemg now,' says Bell- mined that no national synod should be held 
ings, * better known, and his excommunica- at Galway (ib. p. 539). The nuncio kept a 
tions by his often thundering of them grown ■ frigate ready for months, and at length sailed 
more c\iea,i^\ConfederationandWarfVii.SS), for Havre on 23 Feb. 1648-9. 
Finding his position pleasanter at Waterford, Rinuccini did not reach Rome till early in 
he withdrew thither at the end of January, i November. Ilis agents had been smoothing 
In February Inchiquin took Carrick-on-Suir [ the way for him, and working against Father 
for the parliament, and threatened Kilkenny, , Rowe, provincial of the barefooted Car- 
but declared for the king in April, and at i melites, who had been there since January 
once sought an accommodation with the con- on behalf of the Irish supreme council, 
federacy on the basis of the status quo, and Rinuccini's outward reception was honour- 
until Ormonde should return to Ireland. Ri- able, but Innocent, according to the oft- 
nuccini refused to treat with a general who repeated story, accused him of rash conduct, 
had killed priests, but the supreme council, ! On 28 March 1650 the pope empowered 
in spite of Rinuccini's threats, concluded a certain prelates to absolve those who had 
truce with Inchiquin on 120 May {ib. vi. 235). disobeyed Rinuccini's censures. A general 
On the 27 til Rinuccini, who was supported absolution was refused, for it would * seem to 
by a majority of the bishops, excommunicated make the pope decide that the censures were 
all who adhered to the truce, and put under unjust, and it would further follow that the 
an interdict the towns which submitted | see apostolic would positively approve of con- 
to it (ib. p. 241). Four days later the | tracts made with heretics, which it never 
supreme council appealed to Rome against I did at any time ' {Confederation and War, 
this sentence. Rinuccini escaped from Kil- vii. 113). 

kenny to O'Neill's quarters at Mar\'lx)rougli, Rinuccini went back to Fermo in June 
and thence by Athlone to Galway, where he 1650, and was received therewith rejoicings, 
busied himself about the convocation of a He suffered an apoplectic seizure soon after, 
national synod. The party opposed to him and a second carried him off" on 5 Dec. 1653. 
at Kilkenny pronounced his censures null a.nd He had adorned the hall of the archiepiscopal 
void [see Roth, David]. The Jesuits, bare- i palace with pictures to illustrate his Irish 
footed Carmelites, and cathedral clergy were mission, but tney were destroyed by Cardinal 
against the nuncio, while the Franciscans and ! Paracciani in the next century. He left be- 
Dominicans took his side (Embassy^ p. 453). hind him a vast quantity of papers. His only 

purely literary production was * II Capuccim 



He resentedthe attitude of the Jesuits bitterly, 
attributing to them and their provincial Ma- 
lone * the greater share of the blame for the 



uccmo 
Scozzese,' purporting to be a life of Geoige 
Leslie {d, 1637) [q. v.] The preface to the 



loss of Ireland '(t6. p. 475). He even declared French version, of wnich there are many 



editions, ca11« Hinuccini ' homme d'f 
condition, et de haute probilfi.' 



■f'; 



licens^ by tlia prior and Rub-prior of tho 
Parig Jncobins, ss ' histoire merTeilleuse et 
IriA v^rilable.' 

As s sUteaman llinoccini failed through 
lAck of poliencH and ndaptabilitv, but as an 
ecclesiastic he de^ervits praise. Irish church 
patronage was in liis hands for somi.' years, 
and there is abundant evidence of tlie pains 
be took to make ^ood appointments. Uu was 
accused of making bishops nho would be 
his tools afterwards, but De Burgo was one 
of his nominees. His foibles were an uneasy 
sense of dignity, an almost cliildisU delight 
in the outward trappings of authority, aud a. 
despotic temper peculiarly unauitable to the 
work in hand. He quarrelled with every 
one who had an opinion of his own, and 
nude personal enemies of men without whose 
support he was merely beating the air. 

[The chief printed authority in La N'ltozio- 
turs in Irlanda. by GiuMppe Ainzxi, Florence. 
IS'll, which WHS tianslated by Aunio Hntion as 
The Embn'ay in Irelnnrl, DnUin, 1873- Auxz\ 
woclibrariaa 10 the RinucrinirHmllyiit Florence, 
and ihs niBnuKriptH under his charge, from 
which he poblished sslMtious only, were die- 
pened nfler the dea<h of the manjais. Pietro 
Fnnceaco Rinucciai. in 184B. Many were pur- 
rhased by the Tuscnn govemmeDt, and these nre 
DOT in the Bililiotec.i NHzromile at Florence, 
where they were examined by iho present Writer 
in Maru'h 1S95. Mi papers reUliag to the Irish 
tnisRoa were found among them. The csta- 
lognee iirerudinieulary, but the offlemli), both of 
the library and archirei. believe that all the 
documents used by Aiazii are now at Hihia ia 
the poaeenion of the TrivuUi famdy, who nre 
lelated to the Rinocciiii. The pnpen at Hoik- 
ham are descrilwd in the Hiat. MS.S. Comni. 
eth Kep. ii, 341. Among them is a copy of 
the compi'atiuo made for Tomtnasu Itinuceini 
after his brother's death. Oirte referrrdto this 
as ibe nuncio's memoiri, and Dr. Thomiu Birch 
[(j. v.] attacked Cirle for the use be hud turnetl 
It to. As Lord Leicester's MS. it huB b«ii more 
thoioughly explored for Gnnliner'e History of 
the Great Ciril War. A modem copy, which has 
accompanied him to Auklralia, was made fur 
Cardins] Moran, who has publiiihed many docu- 
meou in the Spicili^uDi OsiiriHeDae. Srdsrr. Srt 
also Gilban's CoQiemporsry Hiat. of AJGiirs in 
Ireland, and Confe<lerBtion and War io Ireland ; 
Vindici* Cotholicnrum Hibernite, Pllri^ 1850 ; 
Bishop French's Unkind Deserter. ItiTH ; Rela- 
lione della Bittaglia . . . . di cinqae di Giogno. 
1848. Rome and Florence. 16*6; aarendon's 
Hist, nf the Rebellion ; De Burgo'a Hibemia 
Dominicans, 1762; Walnh'sHii-t. of tbeRemon- 
■tnnec, 1674 ; Borlase's Hist, of the Kxecrable 
Irifh Rebellion. 1S80; Cutleharen's Memoira, 
cd. 171£i Cane'a (Jcnumde; Uaidiman's Uist. 



de of Galwny ; and articles on Pcksto!!. Tnuiiis, 
first ViBCoDMT T*8», and O'Bribn. Ml'rbouoh, 
Brut Eahl of Inchiouik.T H. B-l. 

RIOLLAY, FRANCIS, M.D. (1748- 
I7y~), physician, son of Christoplier Kiollay 
of Guinpamp, France, wa.i born in Brittany. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and there graduated B..1., devoting himself 
mainly to classical studies. He published 
at Oxford in 1776 a student's edition of the 
text with Iteitzius'B Latin version of Lucian's 
nut S(i 'uTTopiay rrvyyjiii0((v, dedicated to his 
friend, Thomas Wiustanley. lie was incor- 
porated at Oxford on 13 Jan. 177T,procBedBd 
M.A. on 29 April 1780, and began to prac- 
tice medicine at Newbury. He published in 
1778 in London ' A letter to Dr. Hardy on 
the Hints he has given concerning the Origin 
of Qout,' in which he makes the ingenious 
suggestion that gout is a disease of toe ner- 
vous system, hul fails to support it by any- 
anatomical evidence. Dr. Hardy published 
a reply in 1780. liiollav graduatctl JI.B. at 
Oxford in March 1782, and M.D. on 13 July 
1784. He moved to Ijondon. where lie lived 
in Hart Street, Bloomsbuir, and in 1783pub- 
lished 'The Doctrines and I'ractice of Hip- 
pocrates in Surgpry and Physic,' an abstract 
of the Hippocratic writings, with a complete 
translation of the aphorisms. He became a 
candidate or member of the College of Phy- 
sicians on 9 Aug. I7B4, and was elected & 
fellow on 16 Aug. 1783, In 1787 he deli- 
vered the Oiilstonian lectures, three in num- 
ber, on fever. They were published, with a 
Latin preface, in 1788, and contain a clear 
account of the classical, roediieval, and then 
existing doctrines as to fever, without any 
clinical illustrations or personalobservat ions. 
I He also gave the Harveian oration in 1787, 
' and was Croonian lecturer in 1788, 1789, 
and 1790. He went to live at Margate in 
1791, and there died in 1791. 

[Munlt'aColl-ofPhys ii. 367; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon.; Works.] N. M. 

RIDS, JOSEPH DB MEXDOZA r (1762- 
1816>, astronomer. [See Mbsdoza.] 

RIOU, EDWAHD (I7.t8?-1801), cap- 
tain in the navy, after serving in the B«^ 
fleur, flagship of Sir Thomas Pye [q. t.J, at 
Portsmouth, and in the Romney with Vice- 
admiral John Montagu on the Newfoundland 
station, joined the Discovery as a midship- 
man with Captain Charles' Clerke [q. vT], 
whom he followed to the Itesnlution. On 
his return to England he passed his exami- 
nation on 19 Oct. 1780, being then, accord- 
ing to his passing certificate, upwards of 
twenty-two. On 28 Oct. 1780 lie was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant. He v 
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then appointed to the Scourge in the West 
Indies, and on 3 Feb. 1782 was discharged 
from her to llaslar hospital. From April 
1783 to June 1784 he was serving in the 
Ganges guardship at Portsmouth ; and, after 
nearly two years on half pay, was appointed 
in March 1786 to the Salisbury, flagship of 
Kear-admiral John Elliot at Newfoundland. 
In November 1788 he was again placed on 
half pay, but in April 1789 was appointed 
to command the Guardian, a 44-gun ship, 
ordered out to Sydney with stores, cattle, 
and convicts. The Guardian sailed in the 
autumn, and on 24 Dec, being then in lat. 
44° S. and long. 41° E., fell in with a huge 
iceberg or ice-islnnd, from which Kiou deter- 
mined to fill up his water. But, approach- 
ing it for that purpose, the ship strucK heavily 
on a point which extended a long way under 
water, and on getting off appeared to be 
sinking. Next day Riou sent away the boats 
with as many men as they could hold, to 
endeavour to reach the Cape of Good Hope, 
distant more than four hundred leagues. 
After nine days they were picked up oy a 
French merchant ship, and were safely landed 
at the Cape on 18 Jan. The position of 
Kiou, meantime, was one of extreme danger, 
from the state of the ship, the violence 
of the weather, and the unruly temper of 
the convicts. But courage, seamanship, and 
tact overcame all difficulties, and after a 
voyage almost without a parallel, the Guar- 
dian sighted the Capo on 21 Feb. 1790, and 
was towed into Table Bay by boats sent out 
to her assistance. She was then run on the 
beach and became a complete wreck. Riou 
returned to England, where he was imme- 
diately promoted to the rank of commander, 
and to tliat of captain on 4 June 1791. 

In 179^ he was appointed to the Rose 
frigate, one of the squadron which, in No- 
vember, sailed with Sir John Jervis (after- 
wards Earl of St. Vincent) [q. v.] for the 
West Indies, where she was present at the 
operations against Martinique and Guade- 
loupe in 1794. In 1795 he was moved into 
the Beaulieu of 40 guns ; but his health 
gave way, and he was invalided. He after- 
wards commanded the Princess Augusta 
yacht, and in July 1799 commissioned the 
Amazon frigate, which in 1801 was attached 
to the fleet sent to the Baltic under Sir 
Hyde Parker (1739-1807) [q. v.l took the 
commander-in-chief and Lord Nelson in to 
examine the defences of Copenhagen on 
31 March, and on 1 April led the detached 
squadron through the narrow channel by 
wnich it advanced. During the night of 
1 April Riou was in almost constant attend- 
ance on Nelson ; and in the last instructions 



prior to the battle of Copenhagen the frigates 
and small crafl were placed under his orders, 
' to perform such service as he is directed by 
Lord Nelson.' When the battle began, in 
consequence of three of the English ships 
having got on shore, the Crown battery was 
left unopposed. Kiou, with the frigates, 
endeavou^ to fill the void, but their feeble 
armament was no match for the battery's 
heavy guns, and they suffered great loss. 
Riou himself was severely wounded in the 
head by a splinter, but was sitting on a 
gun-carriage encouraging his men when a 
cannon-shot cut him in two. From Parker^s 
letter reporting his death (Nicolas, iv. 320) 
it appears that he was not married, and that 
his mother was still living. Riou is de- 
scribed by Brenton as having all the quali- 
ties of * a perfect officer.' Nelson, who had 
no acquaintance with him before 31 March, 
was much struck by the discipline of the 
Amazon, and conceived an immediate affec- 
tion for him. ' In poor dear Riou,* he wrote, 
'the country has sustained an irreparable 
loss' (tft. vii. p. ccv). Parliament voted a 
monument to his memory in St. Paul's ; and 
in literature his name will live as * the gal- 
lant good Riou ' of CampbelVs ballad. 

[List Books and Official Papers in the Pablic 
Record Office; Brenton's Navnl Hist. i. 90; Naral 
Chronicle, v. 482 ; Nicolas's Nelson Despatches, 
iv. 302-30.] J. K L. 

RIPARIIS, DE. [See Redvers.] 

RIPLEY, GEORGE (d. 1490.^), alche- 
mist, was born at Ripley in Yorkshire of a 
family which seems to have become extinct 
during the fifteenth centurv. In his * Me- 
dulla Alchimm ' (Sloarw MS. 1524) Rinley 
gives the names of nine places in Yorksnire 
and Lincolnshire where his kindred were 
found. According to his own account, he 
was an Augustinian and a canon of Bridling- 
ton, who had studied in Rome and at other 
places in Italy. In 1471 he was in England 
zealously pursuing the study of alchemy, and 
in 1476 he dedicated his * Medulla Alchimio; * 
to George Neville [q.v.], archbishop of York. 
He asked his patron for a home in some re- 
ligious house. The death of the archbishop 
probably forced Ripley to return to Bridling- 
ton, where he seems to have been buried. 
What purports to be an early drawing of 
his f^rave is found in Cotton. MS. Vit. E. x. 

Ripley was probably the first to popularise 
the works attributed to Ravmond I^ully, 
which were translated into Latin in 144^, 
and exerted great influence in England on 
the alchemical revival. He wrote several 
works, including ' Concordant ise Guidonis et 
Raimundi [Lullii],' which appeared probably 
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after 1471, and a cantilena in imitation of 
Lully between 1450 and 1470. In 1471 he 
compiled *The Compound of Alchemie/ a 
treatise in English deidicated to Edward IV. 
Thia work illustrates the growing interest in 
alchemy which the reUucation of the law 
aj^ainst multiplying gold encouraged, espe- 
cudly in London and Westminster. At 
the same time it shows traces of Platonist 
influences. Manuscripts are in the libraries 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford (No. ' 
dxxii. fol. 17J, and in University Library, 
Cambridge (Ff. ii. 23 ; a fragment is also | 
in Cambr. Univ. MS. Kk. vi.30, ff. 42 A-46). j 
It was first printed in 1691, 'with certaine j 
briefe additions ... set foorth by Ralph 
Rabbards,' and then by Ashmole in his 
' Theatrum Chemicum,' 1652. 

Ripley *s ' Medulla Alchimise ' was also 
very popular; the dedication alone to the 
archbishop of York is printed by Ashmole. 
Ripley was undoubtedly the most widely 
studied of the later alchemists. His works 
(* Opera Chimica') were printed in Latin at 
Cassel in 1649, and many of the English 
pieces appear in Ashmole^s ' Theatrum Che- 
micum, 1652. In 1678 there appeared an 
anonymous book of some interest, entitled 
* Ripley Revived : or an exposition upon Sir 
George Ripley's Hermetico-Poetical Works,* 
London, 1678, 8vo (Cobseb, Collectanea^ ix. 
197). 

The alchemist Ripley has been confused 
with George (or Gregory') Ripley {d. 1400?), 
a Carmelite friar of Boston, and author of 
lives of St. Botolph and John of Bridlin^on 
and of ' Historia Compassionis Marias.' N one 
of these works are known to be extant (Le- 
LAin), ed. 1719, p. 383; Bale, 1577, p. 622). 

[Coxe*8 Cat. MSS. in Coll. Aulisque Oxen. ; 
Cat. MSS. in Univ. Cambr. Libr. ; Vojwius's 
Hii^t. Lat. 1651, p. 637; Oudin*s Comment, de 
Scriptt. ill. col. 2672 ; Waite's Lives of Al- 
chemystical Philosophers, pp. 134-6; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit. : Warton^s English Poetry ; Fuller's 
Worthies of England.] R. S. 

RTPLEY, THOMAS (rf. 1768), archi- 
tect, bom in Yorkshire, is said to have walked 
to London, as a lad, to seek his fortune. He 
at first worked as a carpenter, and afterwards 
kept a coffee-shop in Vv ood Street, Cheapside. 
On 14 March 1705 he was admitted to the 
freedom of the Carpenters' Company. He 
owed his advancement in life to the patron- 
age of Sir Robert Walpole, one of whose 
servants he married. In 1718 he was clerk 
of the works at the King's Mews, and under- 
took his first public work in that year, when 
he rebuilt the custom-house, whicn had been 
destroyed by fire in 1716. The new building 



was itself burnt down in 1814. On 10 Aug. 
1721 Ripley was appointed chief carpenter to 
all his majesty's works and buildings in Eng- 
land, in succession to Grinling Gibbons. 
From 1722 to 1736 he was engag^ in carry- 
ing out Colin Campbell's design for Hough- 
ton IlaU, Norfolk, for Sir R. Walpole, in- 
troducing many improvements of his own. 
'Plans and Elevations of Houghton ' was 
published by Ripley, jointly with William 
Kent [q. v.l and Isaac Ware [q. v.], in 2 vols, 
fol. 1756-60. From 1724 to 1730 he was 
also building Lord Walpole's seat, Wolterton 
House, Norfolk, according to Horace Wal- 

g>le ' one of the best houses of the size in 
ngland.' From 1724 to 1726 he was en- 
gaged in building the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
which R. Adam afterwards completed by 
adding the facade. Ripley's estimate for this 
building was 22,400/. In 1729 he designed 
the interior and roof of the chapel at Green- 
wich Hospital, which was burnt in 1779. 
Meanwhile, on 8 May 1726, he became comp- 
troller of the board of works in succession to 
Sir John Vanbrugh, and held this appoint- 
ment till 1738. In 1737 he was appointed 
keeper of his majesty's private roads, gates, 
and bridges, and conductor in his royal pro- 
gresses. In 1742 he obtained a grant of arms 
from the Heralds' College. In June 1744 he 
paid his fine to be excused ser\'ing the oflice 
of sheriff of London and Middlesex. He 
died 10 Feb. 1768 at his ofiicial residence at 
Hampton Court, and was buried in Hampton 
church, where he is commemorated by a slab 
in the floor. His first wife died on i7 Nov. 
1737. On 22 April 1742 he married Miss 
Bucknall of Hampton, Middlesex, who is 
said to have had a fortune of 40,000/. He 
left three sons, the eldest of whom inherited 
a considerable fortune, and several daughters. 
His portrait, by Gardiner, is at Wolterton, 
and a later portrait, by J. Ilighmore, is in 
the possession of his descendants. Ripley 
was gibbeted by Pope in the distich : 

Heaven visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 
And needs no rod but Ripley with his role 

{Epistle to Burlington, 11. 17, 18, and note). 
The attack is attributed by ^^'alpole to the 
jealousy of Pope's patron, Ixird JIurlington, 
who wanted the comptrollership for his own 
architect, Kent. Ripley's designs were heavy 
and tasteless, but he was skilled in construc- 
tion, and the interior arrangements of his 
buildings were convenient. 

[Gent. Mag. vii. 515. 702, viii. 166, 222. xii. 

274. xiv. 833. xxviii. 94 ; Builder, ix. 2-8. xx. 

563 ; Diet, of Architecture : Pope. ed. Elwin 
I and Courtbope. iii. 173; Walpole s Anecdotes. 
^ ed. Womum, p. 769.] C, D, 




RIPPIMGILLE, EUWARD VILLIER3 
(17tl8?-ltt69>, paintfir and writer on art, 
stated to have been bora in 1798, was 9011 of a 
farmer at Iviiig's I.vnn in Xorfolk, and as an 
artist woa HBlf-tfti.HUl. In 1813 he eibibited 
a small Biibjeut-pictiin-, ' EDlisting,' nt the 
Rojal Academy. In tlie unsiiinK' yuars lie 
met with some succi;fis, I'Tliibitini; ' A Scene 
in a Gaming House,' ' A C'^onntrj Poat Office,' 
and similar Bubjecta. lie next turned his 
attention to representations of English do- 
mestic and rural life, euch as ' Going lo the 
Fair,' 'A Recruiting Party,' 4c, and a series 
of six pictures entitled 'The Progress of 
Drunkenness.' In 1337 Rippinaille went to 
Rome, where lie ilevotnd himself lo Italian 
subjects until 1840. He then returned home 
and resumed picTurea of English life. In 
1843 he was a competitor at the West- 
minster Cartoon Exhibition, and gained one 
of the prixes. Uippingille was also a writer 
»nd lecturer on art siihjp'rts. niiH r"ntriliiited 
stories and Hrficlee lu ' H'tii I'nV MriL'n'iiip'.' 
the ' Art Journal,' and ntljiv piTindii' 1I-. In 
1S43 he started an lirt p-,. .,li,ul ,.iuiil,'d 
'The Artist's nnd AiirLt.iir'-i Miv^'o/m.',' 
which had a short career. Rippingille's 
writings and critici.inis on art and artists 
were tinged with an egotism and prejudice 
which not unlTBr[uennj gave offence. lie 
died suddenly on '22 April 185!) of heart 
disease at. the railway station of Swan Vil- 
lage in Shropshire. There is a picture by 
him in the Sheepshanks collection at the 
South Kensington Museum. 

[KedgrnTes Diet, of Artists; Art Jonrnnl, 
1B6B, p. 187; Graves's Diet, of Artists. 17811- 
1893.] L. C. 

RIPPON, .TOIIN (1751-1836), baptist 
divine, the son of .Fohn Rippon, a baptist 
minister first nt Tiverton and then at 
Up-Ottery, Devon, was bom at Tiverton on 
29 April I7ril. tie was educated at the 
British Academy, entered the ministry, and 
on 1 Aug. 1773 becHme pastor of the baptist 
church in Curter Lane, 'Tooley Street (after- 
wards removed in consequence of the re- 
building of London Bridge, 1836-31, to New 
Park Street, where a new chapel was eom- 

K' ted on 6 May ISS-'il. Of his predecessor, 
. John Gill [,i. v.], he wrot« a ' Brief 
Memoir,' published two years after his own 
death (Irfindon, 1838, 8vo). These two di- 
vines occupied the same pastoral olEce in 
succession for a period ot upwards of 117 

SArs. l.ikethi' majority of his co-religionists, 
ippon gave his warm sjinpnthy to the 
Americans during the war of independence, 



and was in correspondence with leading 
baptists on the other side of the .\llantic. 
The Baptist College of Providence, Khodfl 
Island, confenyd upon him the drgre« gf 
D.D. in 1792. From 1790 until leOSlUmoB 
edited ' The Baptist Annual Register.'indiid- 
ing valuable' sketches of the state of religion 
among diHerent denominations of good niea 
at home and abroad.' In 1803 he priolwl 
'A Discourse on the Origin and Promstof 
the Society for Promoting Christian KiunF- 
ledge among the I'oor,' from the fbondatioB 
of the society in 1750 down to 1802. Fmb 
1800 onwards he began collecting mitetiili 
relating to Bunhill Fields. The bulk af 
his manuscript coiled ions, occupying elsTOi 
volumes (Addit. MSS. 26S13-23). wss ptf 
chased by the British Museum on 23 Julj 
1870 from ' Mrs. Kippon,' s daugbler-in-UT, 
and includes many engraved portraits, ind 
valuable, if diffuse, bio^phiet of serenl 
hundrednonconformistdivines. Anotbercot- 
leclion of 'Bunhill inscriptions' made I7 
Rippon is preserved in the library of tk 
nerBlda" College, Doctors' Commons. Tl« 
'Bunhill Memorials' (1849), by JohnAn- 
I drews Jones [q. v.], fulfils Kippon's iaiga. 
lUppon is b^t Iniownas the compiler oft 
'Selection of Hymns from the B»t Anthon, 
intended as an Appendix to Dr. Watti'f 
IWlras and Hvmns,' London, 1827, linw; 
the British Museum has an interlesvtid 
copy, with the author's manuscript notestnd 
revisions. Kippon published a tendiedifioa. 1 
with sixty additional hymns, in 1800 (Lon- 
don, 13mo). A thirtieth' edition, with tnrther 
additional hymns, appeared in 1S30; aaJ 
in lHU appeared the ' comprehemure edi- 
tion,' known to hymuologists as ' The Cob- 
Erehensive Rippon,' contmning in all 1,170 
vmns in one hundred metres. AaiDnf 
the few hymns of Rippon's own composition 
are some of acknowledged merit, such U 
' The day has dawned, Jehovah comes.' Il« 
also printed an * Index to Dr. Walts's P»»liiU 
and Hymns' (London, 1810, I2mo),beai]s 
a baptist caterhiatn and several separate »f> 
mons. The sale of his hymnal issaidlnbire 
broughtbiminacomfortable income. Rippoo 
diedinLondononl7Dec,1836,intheei^tT- 
sixth year of his age and the sixty-fourth ywr 
of his ministry, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fields cemetery on 24 Dec. The Britiib 
Museum purchased, on 12 Aug. 1863, fenf 
stout volumes of Rippon's corresponilaic" 
(Addit. MSS. 26386-89), arranged in tlphi- 
betical order of writers, with the aBonTmoiiJ 
letters at the end. Many of these letl'rs 
are addressed to Rippon as to a Donfes*T, 
and are of psychological interest, 
A yoimger brother, Thomas RifFOX (17*1- 
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1835), bora at Tivwrton in 1761, enlered lUe 
Bank of England, wait Iraincd in llie mxere 
ech'Kil of Abraham Xewland [q.v.], andeven- 
tuallv succeeded him as chief casbier. Iledied 
at the bank on 13 Aue, 1836. BurinBOVBrflftv- 

Crs' service he took but one holi^y, which 
abridged to three day*. By precisuness, 
judgment, and thriA, he amassed (i0,0O0/. 
(Gthit. Mag. 1S3.5, ii. 331-2, 070), 

The John Rippon, composerot ' The Cruci- 
fixion, a Sacred Oratorio in vocal score, fol. 
(Sic. Harm. Soe. Cat. p. 68), appenw to Lave 
been a nephew of the divine. 

[Tiiue*. 20 Dec. 1830; Joho Andrews Jafifs's 
Bnnhtll Memorittln, pp, 232-8 ; Bnpttst Mag, 
1SS7. p. 36; Ivimev'* Hist, of English Bapli>le, 
iii, 452; Ann. Heg.'l8:i7, p. 162; Julian's Diet, 
of Hymnology ; Notes and Queries, Sth ser. li. 
28.] T. S. 

IlISDON,TJ[ISTRAM(lB80MftlO), to- 
pographer, bom at Wioscot St. Giles, near 
Torrington, Defonahire, about 1580, was 
elde«t son of William Ifisdon (d. 1622), who 
was third son of Giles Kisdon of Bableigh, 
Farkham, Devonshire. His mother Joan 
(d. 1610) waa duughter of Geoi^ Pollard, 
of Langley, High Bickington, Devonshire, 
I _!!..> ..r Ki:„\ I D.«.„ ij lp.^n^ „f 
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asd refict of Michael Barry (d. 1570) 

f Winscot. Wood, in his inaccurate aecouni 

mat hiio, conjoclures that ' about the end of 

'Elizabeth's reign' he entered either Exeter 

"ToUege or Broadgales Hall (now Pembroke 

DoU^e), Oiford, but left tlie university 

mtbout a degree. He inherited the estate 

rfWinacotfrom his half-sisteron the mother's 

He. Thomazin Barry, wife of John Trip- 

Mney of Gulrall, Cornwall, who died child- 

' Here he himself died in Jun-4 1640, 

A buried in St. Giles's church on the 

1 of that month. In 1B03 he married 

Fraacha, daughter of Thomas Chaff or Chafe 

(d. IftOS) of Chaffcombe, Somerset, and 

Bieter, by whom he bad Usue two sons, 

Gilea (1608-1614) and William, and two 

daughters, Margaret (d. 1630) and Joan. 

Atfer the death of Giles, the elder son, 

without iuue, andofMarj Kisdon, daughter 

of the second son Williara, who, though four 

timea married, left no surviving issue, Wins- 

Icot came to Robert Lovett, son of Edward 
Lovett of Tavist<)ck, Devonshire, by the 
beirera of James llearle (d. 1660) of Corfe, 
Hawstock, who had married Joan (d. 1662), 
Bisdon's younger daughter (Draxb, Devon- 
Mr* Nota. p. 211). 
■ Risdon lived on intimat« terma with his 
laolbertapographerB,SirWilliamPole(1661- 
1835) fq, vj and Thomas Weslcote (^. 
1630) [q. T,T, and derived much aaaiatance 
from their collections. Hia ' Chorographiciil 
Deaaiption or Survey of Devon,' cotnmeuced 



in lfm.j and completed lu 1630, ■ 
lated in manuscript copies until 1714, when 
u garbled edition was issued by Edmund 
Curll [q. v.] in two small octavo volumes 
{reissued in 1723, and by another pub- 
lisher. Meres, in 1725 and 1733). In 1773 
William Chappie [q, v.] issued proposals 
for a new edition, with a continuation to hia 
own time, but lived to complete only a small 
part of it, which wn^ published in 1785, four 
years after his death. In 1811 an excellent 
edilion was published from a manuscript 
belonging to John Coles of Stonebouse, 
It was jointly edited by one of the pub- 
lishers, Rees of Plymouth ; bv John Taylor, 
F.R,S., of Ilolwell House, near Tavistock, 
I who contributed sixty-eight pages of addi- 
I tional matter containing the history of pro- 

iierty in some parishes down to that period i 
>yWi]liamWoollcombe,M.D., of Plymouth; 
and by the Rev, John Swete of Oxton House, 
Kenton, Devonshire ( Western Anliguan/, 
vi. 218). An index to the 'Survey,' by 
Arthur B. Prowse, M,D., was commenced 
in the 'Transactions' of the Devonshire 
Association for 1894 (xjtvi. 419). 

liisdon was apparently a puritan, some- 
what inclined to preach and moralise, but 
his observations are nowhere obtrusive. 
Many quaint touches are m'et with through- 
, out the book. In Risdon are told for the first 
; time the old Devonshire stories of Elflida and 
j Ethelwold, of Childe the Hunter, Budockaide 
' and his (laughter, and the Tiverton Fire. 
liisdon also left in manuscript a ' Note- 
book ' containing further genealogical and 
heraldic collections on Devonshire. It is 
preserved in the library of the dean and 
chapter at Exeter, and is now (1896) in the 
course of publication by James Dallas and 
Henry G, Porter. 

[Trans, of Devonshire .Assoc, vii. 78, liv. 48, 
79 (with lilt of manastripl copiei of the ■ Sur- 
vey'); Bo>iss and Caurlnev's Bibl Cornuli. 
ii. 573; Wood's Athenio 'Oioq. (Blisal. ii. 
61)9; Prince's Worthies of Devon, 1701, p. 
A4T i Lytons's Magna Britannia, vol, vi.pt. i. p. 
cciii. pt ii. pp. i. 2, 24S~7 ; Risdoo'i Survey. 
ed. 1BI1, introdniHioa and p. 421 ; FridhaiD's 
Devonahire ColleptioM, pp, 201-^6 ; Solas and 
GleiuiingB, i. 1.^2, 174: U peat I's English Topo- 
grHphy, pp. 146-0: Lowndus's Bibl. HnnuUil 
(BohD). p. 20D7: AUibano's Diet, of Aathom, ii. 
1810; Davidson's Bibl, Devon.] G. G, 

RI8HANGER, WILLIAM (1260?- 
l.')12;'), monk of St. Albans and chro- 
nicler, derived his name from the village of 
Rishangles, about four miles distant from 
Eye in Suffolk, where he is supposed to have 
been liom. He was, by his own stale- 
ment (given in facsimile from the autobio- 
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graphical memorandum of MS, Bibl. Reg. 
14 C. ly as a frontispiece to Halliwell's 
Camden Soc. edit, of the Chron. de Bellis), 
a monk of forty-one years' standing, and 
sixty-two years of age, on 3 May 1312, so 
that he was probably bom in 1 250, and became 
a Benedictine at St. Albans Abbey in 1271. 
The date, 3 May, is more probably that of 
his ' profession' than of his birth. The zeal 
for composing chronicles which had so dis- 
tinguished the St. Albans community in the 
days of Matthew Paris had almost died 
away in the generation of monks that 
succeeded the great historian. Kishanger 
rekindled the desire for historical composi- 
tion. He describes himself as ' cronigraphus ' 
or * cronicator,' which probably means simply 
writer of chronicles, though it might well 
refer to the definite position of official abbey 
chronicler which Roger of Wendover [q. v.] 
and Matthew Paris [q. v.] had held in earlier 
times. But Bale and subsequent writers ele- 
vate this statement into the baseless theory 
that Rishanger was the salaried and official 
chronicler of Henry III, and even * historio- 
grapher royal.' Bale, regardless of chro- 
nology, makes him the immediate successor 
of Matthew Paris as royal historian, though 
Matthew died in 1259, when Rishanger was 
only nine years old. The date of Rishanger's 
death is uncertain. If Rishanger wrot« the 
chronicle (1259-1300) published as his by 
Henry Thomas Riley [q. v.] in the Rolls Series, 
it might be inferred that he was still alive in 
1327, since he makes a reference to the death 
of Edward 11 {Chronica^ p. 119, ed. Riley). 
But this would give him an age very rare 
in the thirteenth century, and it seems very 
much more likely that he died not long after 
he wrote the reference to himself in 1312. 

The most important of Rishanger s writings, 
and the one most certainly assignable to his 
pen, is his * Narratio de Bellis apud Lewes 
et Evesham,* which extends from 1258 to 
1267, and gives, with a good deal of vigour, 
picturesque detail, and political insight, an 
excellent account of the barons' wars. It was 
written in Rishanger's old age. In one place 
he alludes to the siege of Stirling in 1304 
{Chron. de Bellis^ p. 25). The autobiogra- 
phical passage already quoted shows it was 
not completed before 3 May 1312. The 
writer uses as sources the work of Matthew 
Paris, the * Liber Additamentorum,' and the 
first Continuator of Matthew, 1260-64. 
There may be much in the part after 1264 
which is taken from contemporary continua- 
tions now lost. But details like the cha- 
racter of Simon de Montfort (who is com- 
pared to Josiah, St. John the Baptist, and 
the apostles) may well come from Rishanger's 



youthful reminiscences, as well as his refe- 
rences to the condition of England and the 
domestic history f St. Albans. He is, how- 
ever, so ardent a panegyrist of Simon that 
M. B6mont (Simon de Montfort^ p. xi) de- 
scribes the book as a hagiography. The 
work is extant in one manuscript only — now 
Cotton. MS. Claudius D. vi. ff. 97-114. The 
statement, * Incipiunt Chronica fratris Wil- 
lelmi de Rishanger,' and the autobiographical 
fragment already quoted, which forms part 
of the manuscript, are enough to establish 
conclusively Rishanger's authorship. The 
manuscript is written in a hand of the 
fourteenth century. It was elaborately if 
not very critically edited by James Orchard 
Halliwell-Phillipps [q. v.] for the Camden 
Society in 1840. The autobiographical frag- 
ment was long detached from Rishangers 
' Narratio ' and pasted on to another manu- 
script (Bibl. MS. Reg. 14 C. i.), to make it 
appear that Rishanger was the compiler of 
the letter of Edward I to Boniface v III in 
1301 with regard to his claims to the Scottish 
crown. It was restored to its original place 
by Sir F. Madden. 

Only one other work is certainly to be 
attributed to Rishanger. This is the short 
chronicle published by Riley in his Rolls 
Series volume of 1865 (pp. 411-23). The 
full title runs ' Qusedam Recapitulatio breyis 
de gestis domini EJdwardi,' to which is pre- 
fixed the rubric * Willelmi Rishanger Gesta 
Edwardi Primi Regis Angliee.' These annals 
are found in MS. Bibl. ^^%. 14 C. i. and 
Cotton. MS. Claudius, D. vi. They have no 
great value, containing little special informa- 
tion. Dr. Liebermann (Mon. Germ. Hist. 
Script, xxviii. 512) accepts, with Riley, the 
authorship of Rishanger, on the authority 
of the manuscript attestation. 

Besides this chronicle of the wars and 
the * Gesta Edwardi,' Bale attributes five 
other historical works to Rishanger. But 
the only other book in his list which can 
claim to be written by Rishanger is the 
lengthy chronicle which forms the bulk of 
Riley's previously mentioned Rolls Series 
volume (pp. 1-230). This work is, in part at 
least, extant in several manuscripts. Of 
these MS. Bibl. IW. 14 C. vii. (1259-1272), 
Cotton. MS. Claudius E. iii. (1259-1297), 
Cotton. MS. Faustina B. ix. (1259-1306) 
are the three oldest. The last of these is the 
fullest and is the main basis of Riley's text. 
Riley, while accepting on the faith of 
the manuscript title, * Willelmi Rishanger 
Monachi S. Albani Chronica,' Rishanger's 
authorship of the earlier portion up to 1272; 
says that * the identity of the compiler of the 
chronicle, 1272-1306 . . . must of necessity 
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be deemed an open question.' There can 
be little doubt that Kishanger had no hand 
in this nart of the work. It was not com- 
pleted before 1827, and chronological con- 
fliderations make it impossible that Kishanger 
was alive then. M. B^mont {Simon de Mont* 
/ortf ix-xi) is of oninion, too, that Rishanger 
was not responsible for the early part of the 
chronicle. In its oldest manuscript (MS. 
BibL Reg. 14 C. Tii.) Riley's chronicle is 
given as a continuation of Matthew Paris, 
«ndconcealsthe name of the compiler ^Rilet, 
Introd. p. xxi). It is just possible tnat the 
Camden Society chronicle is an elaborated 
edition, with embellishments and amplifica- 
tions of the more frigid and dry, but more pre- 
cise and accurate, narrative edited by Riley. 
[Willelmi Rishanger Chronica et Annales, ed. 
H.T. Riley (Rolls Ser.), with the editor's intro- 
dnetion, especially pp. ix-xvi ; the Chronicle 
of William de Rishanger of the Barons' Wars, 
ed. J. O. Halliwell (Camden Soc.) ; Monnmenta 
Oerm. Hist, Scriptores, xzviii. 612-13 ; Bale's 
Seriptt. Brit. Ciit. pp. 376-7 ; Tanner's Bibl. 
Brit.; BAmont's Simon deMontfort.] T. F. T. 

RISHTON, EDWARD (1650-1686), 
catholic divine, descended from an ancient 
£unily near Blackburn, Lancashire, was born 
in the diocese of Chester in 1660. He became 
a student at Oxford about 1668, * as it seems 
in Brasenose College,' and he ^duated B.A. 
on 30 April 1672 (Oxford Univ, Register j\o\, 
iL pt. iii. p. 16). Soon afterwards he with- 
drew to the continent, and began to study 
theology in the English College at Douay on 
1 Oct. 1673. On 10 Nov. 1676 he and John 
Wright, B.D., were sent to Rheims to pre- 
pare the wav for the migration to that city 
of Uieir brethren in Douav. He was ordained 
priest at Cam bray on 6 April 1677. In the 
flame year he was sent to Rome, whence he 
returned to Douay in 1680, and was appointed 
to the English mission. On 20 Nov. 1681 he, 
with Edmund Campion [q. v.], Ralph Sher- 
win, and other priests, was tried for high 
treason at Westminster, and condemned to 
death (Stow, Annalen, p. 696). The capital 
sentence, however, was not executed upon 
him, and he was among the twenty-one 
Jesuits, seminarists, and other ' massing 
priests ' who, on 21 Jan. 1684-6, were shipped 
at the Tower wharf to be conveyed to France, 
and banished the realm for ever. They were 
landed at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and were sent 
under conduct to Abbeville (Holinshed, 
Chr<miele8, iii. 1379, 1380). Rishton arrived 
nt the college of Douay, then temporarily 
settled at Rheims, on 3 March 1684-6. After 
n brief sojourn there he proceeded to the uni- 
Texsity 01 Pont-i^Mousson in Lorraine, with 
the intention of taking a degree in divinity. 

TOL. XLVIU. 



He soon fled from that place, in order to 
avoid the plague, but became infected with 
the malady, andjdied near Sainte-M6nehould 
on 29 June 1686 (Dodd, Church Hist. ii. 74). 
He was buried there by the care of John 
Barnes [q. v.], a Benedictine. 

Rishton corrected and completed an im- 
perfect work in Latin on the histoir of the 
Reformation in England. This had been left 
to him by its author, Dr. Nicholas Sanders 
[q.v.], at his death, together with a small 
portion of a continuation beginning with the 
reign of Elizabeth. The work was published 
as * De Origine ac IVogressu Schismatis An- 
glicani/ Cologne, 1686, 8vo. In the continua- 
tion,' which was, in a manner, all his,' Rishton 
printed two tracts, * Rerum pro religione 
catholica ac in turri Londinensi gestarum, 
ab an. 1680 ad an. usque 1686, indiculus seu 
diarium,' and ' Religiosorum et sacerdotum 
nomina, qui pro defensione primatus Romance 
Ecclesiad per Marty rium consummati sunt, 
sub Henrico VIII Anglise Rege.* The latter 
is mostly extracted from Sanders's book, * De 
visibili Monarchia Ecelesifle.' 

Rishton's other works are: 1. * Synopsis 
rerum ecclesiasticarum ad annum Christi 
1677,' Douay, by Jean Bogard, 1695, fol. ; a 
chronological table drawn up in twelve 
columns for the use of the English students 
at Douay. 2. 'Schema per provocationem 
catholici ad protestantem doctum de dif- 
ferentiis int«r visibilem ecclesiam Komanam, 
et occultum ac inauditiim protestantium 
coetum,' Douay, 1675, 12mo. This work, 
which is mentioned by Tanner, is in English ; 
it begins with the words * Firste, seeing it 
cannot be deny ed.' 3. ' l^fession of his Faith 
made manifest, and confirmed by twenty- four 
Reasons or Motives.' 

[Backley and Madan*8 Brasenose Cal. p. 6 ; 
Camden's Annals, translated by R. N. 1635, 
p. 262; Dathilloeul, Bibl. Douaisienne, 1842, 
p. 42 ; Foley's Recordn, vi. 69, 132 ; Foster's 
Alnnini Oxon. early Her. iii. 1259 ; Law's Con- 
flict between Seculars and Regulars, p. xxxix ; 
Pits, De Anglise Scriptoribus, p. 787 ; Records 
of the English Catholics, i. 438, ii. 475; Sanders's 
Rise and Growth of the Anglican Schism (Lewis), 
introd. pp. xiv and 379 ; Tanner s Bibl. Brit, 
p. 634; Wood's Athens Oxon. (Bliss), i. 511, 
and Fasti, i. 189.] T. C. 

RISHTON, NICHOLAS (d. 1413), diplo- 
matist, was presumably a native of Rishton, 
Lancashire, and was, like others of his name, 
educated at New College, Oxford, where he 
was fellow in 1407 (Kirby, Winrhei^ter Scho- 
lars, pp. 29, So). On 9 June 1391 he was one 
of the clerks who were enfi^aged at the Roman 
curia on the suit of John de Walt ham. bishop 
of Salisbury, with his chapter {Fcedera, vii. 
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702). He held the prebend of Pole at Credi- 
ton till 1410, and in 1399 he obtained the 
prebend of St. Stephen, Beverley. He was 
one of the English commissioners to negotiate 
with France on 28 April 1403, and was em- 
ployed in negotiations with the French and 
Flemings during the g^eaterpart of this and 
the following two jrears. The French and 
English representatives could not agree on the 
basis for negotiations, and in October 1404 
Rishton crossed over to England to lay the 
matter before the king at Coventry. On 
12 Nov. he and his colleagues had fresh in- 
structions for treating with France and 
Flanders (t6. viii. 301, 327, 344, 37r>-7 ; Hin- 
GB8T0N,p. 404 ; Nicolas, Proc. Privy Council^ 
ii. 240-2). llishton returned to Calais on 
5 Dec.,and the negotiations proceeded through 
the spring without much result. At the end of 
1408 he went with Sir John Colvil and John 
Polton on a mission to Pope Gregory, and 
appears to have been present as one of the 
English representatives at Pisa. Hishton 
had papal graces sub expectatione in 1406 
for prebends at York, Salisbury, and Lincoln. 
He was prebendary of Nether Avon, Salis- 
bury, from 4 June 1408 till his death in June 
1413. In 1404 he is described as doctor 
utriuaque juris and auditor of causes in the 
holy apostolic palace. A number of letters 
written by Rishton and his colleagues in con- 
nection with his missions in 1403-4 are printed 
in H ingest on's * Royal and Historical Letters 
during the Keign of Henry IV' (cf. pp. ciii- 
cx). For seven of the letters llishton is 
solely responsible. Rishton also wrote some 
sermons, and a treatise * De tollendo Schis- 
mate,' which Leland says was formerly in the 
library at Westminster Abbey {Collectanea^ 
iii. 48). There was another rsicholas llish- 
ton, who was rector of St. Dionvs Back- 
church in 1430 (Xewcourt, llepertorium^ i. 
330), and who may be the person of that 
name who had a grace to incept in canon 
law at Oxford on 25 Jan. 1443. 

[Rymer's Fcedera, orig. edit. ; Nicolas's Pro- 
ceedings and Onliuances of the Privy Council; 
Ilingeston's Royal and Historical Letters, 
Henry IV (Rolls Ser.) ; Wylie's Hist, of England 
under Henry IV, i. 471-2, ii. 79, iii. 369 (see 
note 8 for further authorities), and 373 ; Tan- 
ner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 636.] C. L. K. 

RISING, JOHN (175(5-1816), portrait 
and subject painter, had a large practice in 
London, and was a regular exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy from 1785 until his death. 
Among many distinguished persons who sat 
to him were William Wilberforce, Lord Mel- 
ville, Lord Nelson, Sir William Blackstone, 
Arthur Young, and Robert Bloomfield. His 
portraits are pleasing in colour, and executed 



with great truth and vigour ; many of th^n 
have been engraved. Rising also painted 
various fancy and domestic subjects, such as 
* Juvenile Employment,' 'BaUad Singers,' 
the ' Sentimental Shenherd,' and the * Infant 
Narcissus,' some of which were mezzotinted 
by W. Ward, J. Jones, and others. His por- 
trait of Blackstone is in the Bodleian Library, 
that of the first Marquis of Downshire at 
Hatfield, and that of Wilberforce in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Crawford. Rising is 
said to have at one time assisted Sir Joshua 
Reynolds with the backgrounds of his pic- 
tures. He died in 1815, aged 69. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Seguier's Diet, 
of Painters ; Cat. of National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion, 1867 ; Royal Academy Catalogues; list of 
members of the Artists* Annuity Fund.] 

F. M. O'D. 

RISLEY, THOMAS (1630-1716), non- 
conformist divine, was bom on 27 Aug. 
1630 at Newton-in-Makerfield, and baptised 
on 20 Sept. at Newchurch chapel, both 
places being then in the parish of Winwick, 
Lancashire. He was the second son of 
Thomas Risley {d. 1670), by his wife Tho- 
masin {d, 1681), daughter of Henry Lathom 
of Whiston in the parish of Prescot, Lanca- 
shire. From Warrington grammar school 
he went in 1649 to PembroKe College, Ox- 
ford, matriculated on 9 Dec. 1650, and gra- 
duated B.A. 12 Oct. 1652, M.A. 15 June 
1655. In 1654 he was elected fellow, and 
was confirmed in his fellowship on 20 June 
1661 by the commissioners for visiting the 
university after the Restoration. He sur- 
rendered his fellowship on 24 Aug. 1662, 
being unwilling to comply with the terms 
of the Uniformity Act. On 10 Nov. 1662 
he was ordained deacon and presbyter by 
Edward Reynolds [q. v.], bishop of Nor- 
wich, but his principles, which were of the 
Usslier school, debarred him from prefer- 
ment. Having an estate at Culcheth < other- 
wise Risley) in the parish of W'inwick, he 
settled there, preached privately to his 
neighbours, studied physic, and practised 
gratuitously. In 1666 he declined an in- 
vitation to return to Oxford, and, having 
formed a regular congregation aft^r the 
passing of the Toleration Act in 1689, he 
built at his own cost a small chapel, still 
standing, and known as Risley Chapel, of 
which the site in Fifty Croft, Cross Lane, 
Culcheth, was vested in trustees on 25 March 
1707 for a ministry * holding and owning 
the doctrinal articles * of the cnurch of Eng- 
land. Like many of the older nonconformist 
chapels in the north of England, it has a belL 
Here he continued to preach till his death. 
At first be wrote sermonSy but for many 
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fetas was an extempore preacher. From 
LOi& he frequently took part in licensmg and 
>rdaining nonconformist ministers ; he him- 
lelf educated students for the ministry with 
lid (169«%6) of the presbyterian fund. But 
tie held cordial relations with churchmen, 
oarticularly with his fellow-collegian, John 
Sail [q. Y.J, bishop of Bristol. Kisley died 
in the early part of 1716, and was buried in 
the graveyaid of Risley chapel ; the inscrip- 
tion on his supposed tombstone is modem 
(since 1886). By his wife Catherine he left 
six surviving children, including two sons, 
Ihomas and John (1691-1743), his successor 
at Kisley Chapel. 

He published only * The Cursed Family 
. . . shewing the pernicious influence of ... ; 
prayerless houses, &c. , 1 700, 8 vo, wi th a prefa- \ 
tory epistle by John Howe (1630-1705) [q.v.] 

[Calnmy's Account, 1713, p. 66 ; Calamy's 
Continoation, 1727, i. 98 ; Howe's Prefatory 
Epistle, 1700; Owen's Funeral Sermon, July 
1716; James's Hist. Li tig. Presb. Chapels, 1867, 
p. 666 ; Jeremy's Presbyterian Fund, 1885, pp. i 
12, 32 ; Fosters Alnmni Oxon. 1891, iii. 1260 ; 
list of Chapels claimed by Presbyterians | 
(Tooting Case), 1889 ; Nightingale's Lancashire 
Nonconformity (1892), iv. 252 sq.; tombstones 
at Warrington and Risley ; information from 
W. Innes Addison, esq., assistant clerk of senate, 
Qlaigow.] A. G. 

RITCHIE, ALEXANDER IIANDY- 
SIDE (1804-1870), sculptor, son of James 
Ritchie, a brickmaker, wno amused himself 
with modelling, was born in Musselburgh, 
near Edinburgh, in 1801. I le was educated at 
the pariah school, and showed such a taste for 
drawing and designing that he was induced 
by Leonard Homer to remove to Edinburgh, 
where he continued his art studies. He at- 
tended the school of design, and afterwards 
made a tour of France and Italy, studying at 
Rome under Thorwaldsen, and returning to 
Edinburgh about 1838. He was the sculptor 
of a large numberofbusta, statues, and groups 
(eleren of which were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, London), and he was elected an 
associate of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1846. He died on 23 April 1870. 

As a sculptor Ritchie was possessed of no 
smallamount of true feeling and skill. Among 
his beat productions are busts of Lady Susan 
Hamilton and Kemp the architect of the Scott 
monument in Edinburgh ; the Dickson statue 
group in St. Cuthbert's churchyard, Edin- 
bargh ; a statue of his friend, Dr. Moir, at 
Masaelburgh; theWallace statue at Stirling; 
and the ornamental figures on the Commercial 
and British Linen Banks in Edinburgh, the 
Commercial Bank in Glasgow, and the mauso- 
leom at Hamilton Palace. He was also en- 



gaged for decorative sculpture for the houses 
of parliament. 

Ritchie's younger brother, John Ritchie 
(1809-1850), sculptor, pursued his studies in 
Scotland under many disadvantages. The 
chief of his early works is the statue of Sir 
Walter Scott at Glasgow. He was subject 
to extraordinary dreams, and used to attempt 
to model his visions in clay. One of them 
was his fine group, * The Deluge,* exhibited 
at Edinburgh in 1823, which attracted much 
attention. It was again exhibited in London, 
at the Royal Academy, in 1840. In the same 
year his * Sappho * was exhibited at the British 
Institution. After the return of his brother 
from Rome, he became hLs assistant, and 
worked for him for some years. A Mr. 
Davidson, of London, who saw the model of 
'The Delude,* commissioned John Ritchie to 
execute it m marble. With this purpose he 
set out in September 1850 for Rome. He 
was already engaged on his work when he 
caught malarial fever, which proved fatal on 
30 iS^ov. (notes furnished by Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson; Art Journal^ I80I, p. 44). 

[Irving's Eminent Scotsmen ; Redgrave's Diet, 
of Artists ; Report of Royal Scottish Academy 
for 1870; Cat. of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery.] G. S-h. 

RITCHIE, JOSEPH (1788P-1819), 
African traveller, born at Otley in Yorkshire 
about 1788, was son of a medical practitioner 
, in the town. Following his father's profes- 
sion, he became hospital surgeon at York 
about 1811, and there made the acquaintance 
of Samuel Ireland [q. v.], the Shakespeare 
j forger, of whom he has left a lively descrip- 
I tion in a letter to his schoolfellow and friend, 
1 the Rev. Richard Garnet t fq. v.] In 1813 he 
i became surgeon to the Lock Hospital in Lon- 
don, where his scientific and literary abilities 
speedily introduced him to excellent society. 
\ isiting Paris in 1817 with strong introduc- 
tions,he obtained the notice of Humboldt, and 
was recommended to the English government 
as qualified to undertake the exploration of 
the Nigritian Soudan by way of Tripoli and 
Fezzan. Ritchie enthusiastically accepted 
the ofier to direct an expedition. On his return 
to London, while occupied with preparations, 
he made the acquaintance of Keats, through 
Haydon, and, possibly from some association 
of * Endymion' with the Mountains of the 
Moon, promised to carry the poem with him 
to Africa, and fling it into the midst of the 
Sahara. Writing ai)out this time to Gamett , 
he says : ' If you have not seen the poems of 
J. Keats, a lad of about 20, they are well worth 
your reading. If I am not mistaken, he is to 
be the great poetical luminary of the age to 
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come.' In anticipation of his departure, he 

Cduced * A Farewell to England/ a ver^r 
utiful poem in the Spenserian stanza, 
which was eventuallv puolished in Alaric 
Watts's 'Poetical Album' in 1829. No 
man, as his correspondence proves, could 
have entered upon a dangerous undertaking 
in a finer spirit, or with more ardent hopes 
of benefiting his country and the world; 
but these anticipations were doomed to 
disappointment. Arriving at Malta in Sep- 
tember, he made the acquamtance of Captain 
George Francis Lyon [cj. v.], who volun- 
teered to accompany him in place of Captain 
Frederick Marryat [q. v.], who was to have 
been his associate, but had been prevented 
from joining. After long delays at Tripoli, 
and a short expedition to the Gharian moun- 
tains, Ritchie, Lyon, and their servant, Bel- 
ford, transparently disguised as Moslems, 
quitted Tripoli for Murzuk, the capital of 
Fezzan, on 22 March 1819. The expedi- 
tion was grievously mismanaged, not by 
the travellers, but by the home authorities, 
who supplied them inadequately with funds 
and buraened them with ill-selected mer- 
chandise, which proved unsaleable. After 
numerous attacks of illness, Ritchie, worn 
out and almost in want of the necessaries of 
life, expired at Murzuk, in the south of 
Fezzan, on 20 Nov. 1819; and Lyon, after 
visiting Tegerry, made his way back to the 
coast. Ritchie, trusting to the retentiveness 
of his memory, had left few observations in 
writing; but Lyon's quick perception, literary 
gift, and skill as a draughtsman rendered the 
account of this abortive expedition, which 
he published in 1821, one of the most enter- 
taining books of African travel. 

Ritchie was undoubtedly a man of superior 
character and ability, whose life was thrown 
away in an ill-conceived and ill-supported 
enterprise, for the mismanagement of which 
he was in no way responsible. Ilia scientific 
attainments were considerable, and he wrote 
many elegant pieces of verse besides his 
* Farewell to England,' which is entitled by 
power of expression and depth of feeling to a 
permanent place in literature. 

[Lyon*8 Narrative of Travels in Northern 
AfricA; Gerhard Rohlf's Reise, Leipmg, 1881; 
Keats's Poetry and Prose, ed. Forraan, pp. 79, 
114,178; Haydon's Diary; private information.] 

R. G. 

RITCHIE, LEITCH (1800.»-186o^ — ' 
velist, is said to have been born at O 
in 1800. lie was *»* ^-~*^ '^n appre 
banking office, hi ^sre 

to London wit' »r 

literary people, 
to take a situat^ 



with America and the West Indies, he com- 
menced in 1818, with some friends, a fort- 
nightly publication, 'The Wanderers,' which 
ran to twenty-one numbers (4 April 1818 
to 9 Jan. 1819). The Glasgow firm be- 
coming bankrupt, he again went to Lon- 
don, and, besides contributing to periodicals, 
brought out a volume entitled ' H^id Pieoei 
and Tail Pieces, by a Travelling ArtisV 
1820. He now adopted literature as a voca- 
tion, sending articles to the ' Foreini Qua^ 
terly Review,* the * Westminster Review,* 
and other serial works, and publishing * Tales 
and Confessions,' 1829, and ' London Night 
Entertainments.' 

The * London Weekly Review,' on which 
he had been employed, passing into other 
hands, he and the late editor, James Augus- 
tus St. John, took up their residence in Aof- 
mandy, where Ritchie produced * The Game 
of Speculation,' 1830, 2 vols, (reprinted in 
the * Parlour Library,' No. 58, 1851), and 
*The Romance of History, France,' 1831, 
8 vols. ; 2nd edit. 1872. This last work 
served to bring him to the notice of the lite- 
rary world, and from this period he had 
abundant work. In addition to his other 
engagements, he, in connection with Wilr 
liam Kennedy [q. v.], started a monthly 
periodical named ' The Englishman's Maga- 
zine,' which ran to seven numbers (April to 
October 1831), when his illness caused its 
abandonment. 

He was next engaged by Charles Heath to 
write two series of books of travels, to ap- 
pear under the titles of 'Turner's Annual 
Tour,' 1833-5, and 'Heath's Picturesaue 
Annual,' 1832-45. In connection with this 
commission he visited many places abroad, 
the result being twelve illustrated volumes 
to which he supplied the letterpress. He 
also edited the * Library of Romance,' 1838-5i 
in 15 vols. For some time he was editor of 
the 'Era,' a sporting and dramatic news- 
paper, and was subsequently first editor of 
the * Indian News and Chronicle of Eastern 
Affairs' (No. 1, 11 June 1840), with the 
copyright of which he was eventually pre- 
sented by the proprietor ; Ritchie afterwvds 
sold the newspaper. 

The latter part of his life was spent in 
Scotland in editing ' Chambers's Journal,' 
and in assisting in the editing of other wodu 
brought out by his employers. On 19 June 
1862 he was granted a civil list pension of 

01, Retiring to London, he died at 1 Earls- 

^ Terrace, East Greenwich, on 16 Jan. 

He left a daughter, Mrs. Hughes, 

ided at Perry Green, Great Hadham, 

ihire. 

« already mentioned, ha 
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was the author of: 1. ' Schinderhannes, the 
Robber of the Rhine/ printed in the * Li- 
hnry of Romance,' No. 2, 1833 ; reprinted 
in tie 'Parlour Library/ No. xiii. 1848, and 
as a separate volume 1878. 2. * The Magi- 
cian/ 1§36, 3 vols. ; reprinted in the * Par- 
lour Novelist/ 1846, and in the 'Parlour 
Library/ 1853. 3. * Beauty's Costumes, a 
Series of Female Figures in the Dresses of 
all Times, by Charles Heath, with descrip- 
tiona by L. Ritchie/ 1838. 4. * The Wye 
and its Associations : a Picturesque Ramble/ 
1841. 5. «A View of the Opium Trade, 
Historical, Moral, and Commercial,' 1843. 
6. ' The British World m the East,' 1847, 
2 vols. 7. ' Windsor Castle and its Envi- 
rons, including Eton College;' 2nd edit. 
1848. 8. * Liber Fluviorum, or River Scenery 
of France, from Drawings by J. M. Turner, 
with descriptive letterpress by L. Ritchie,' 
1863; another edit. 1887. 9. 'Wearvfoot 
Common,' 1855. 10. <The New Shilling,' 
1867. 11.' Winter Evenings,' 1859, 2 vols. 
12. ' The Midnight Journey, by L. Ritchie, 
and other Tales, by Mrs. Crowe and others / 
reprinted from ' Chambers's Journal,' 1871. 
He also edited < Friendship's Offering/ 1824, 
and ' The Poetical Works of T. Pringle/ 1838 
(2nd edit. 1839), with a sketch of Pringle's life. 

[Times, 21 Jan. 1865, p. 9; Gent. Mag. March 
1866, p. 890; Some Literaiy Recollections by 
James iViyn, pp. 72-8; Chambers's Biographical 
Dietionary of Eminent Scotsmen, 1870, iii. 287- 
288; Men of the Time, 1862. pp. 656-7; 
Beotsman, 20 Jan. 1866. p. 2.] 6. 0. B. 

KITCHIE, WILLIAM (1781-1831), one 
of the founders of the * Scotsman ' news- 

Eiper, was bom in 1781 at the village of 
nndin Mill, Fifeshire, where his father had 
a flax-dressing business. At the age of nine- 
teen be came to Edinburgh. After being 
employed for some years in the offices of two 
writers to the signet, he joined the society 
of solicitors before the supreme courts in 
1806, and soon acquired a good legal busi- 
nees. His first literary essay was a paper 
entitled ' Effect of Taste on the Heart,' which 
appeared in the ' Scots Magazine,' 1808. In 
1810 he printed an address to the Ist regi- 
ment of Edinburgh volunteers, of which 
corps he was a member, successfully dissuad- 
ing them from consenting to the proposal to 
enange the volunteers into local militia. At 
the age of twenty-one he planned a ' Bio- 
graphia Scotica,' but, after writing one or 
two lives, abandoned the task owing to str^^ss 
of other work. Between 1806 and 1813 he 
eontributed articles on the national debt and 
other salnects to the local newspaners. 

In 1816 the local papers refusea to insert 
a eriticiam by Ritchie of the management 



of the lioyal Infirmary. Thereupon he joined 
a friend, Charles Maclaren [q. v.], in found- 
ing the * Scotsman.' It was projected as a 
weekly newspaper, price tenpence, advocating 
liberal reforms. The prospectus was issued 
on 30 Nov. 1816, and the first number ap- 
peared on 25 Jan. 1817, Kitchie writing a 
* preliminary note ' and three articles for that 
number. * He assisted,' wrote Maclaren, * in 
forming the plan, suggested the title, drew 
up the prospectus, and, by his exertions and 
personal influence, contributed more than 
any other individual to establish the paper.' 
Till his death in 1831 Ritchie acted with 
Maclaren as joint editor, providing the paper 
with ' all the articles on law, the reviews of 
novels and poems, and biographical works, 
with few exceptions, many papers on meta- 
physics and morals and political subjects, 
nearly all the notices of the fine arts and of 
the theatre, with numerous articles on local 
and miscellaneous matters.' After six years 
the ' Scotsman ' was converted from a weekly 
into a bi-weekly in 1823. In 1856 it was 
first issued as a daily, the bi-weekly issue also 
continuing till 1859. The < Weekly Scots- 
man' was started in 1860. In 1823 the 
price was reduced from tenpence to seven- 
pence, and later became fourpence-halfpenny. 
'From 1817 to 1830,' writes Grant in his * His- 
tory of the Newspaper I*ress,' *the "Scots- 
man" rendered greater service to the cause of 
reform than all its Scottish liberal contem- 
poraries taken together ' [see Russel, Alex- 
andebI. 

In 1824 Ritchie published his ' Essays on 
Constitutional Law and the Forms of Pro- 
cess ' (Edinburgh, 1824, 8vo). In 1827 he 
was appointed a commissioner under the 
Improvements Act, and did good service on 
the board. He was instrumental in im- 
proving the Edinburgh police system, and 
interested himself deeply in the amelioration 
of prison discipline, in the institution of a 
house of refuge, and in the establishment of 
the society for the relief of poor debtors, all 
of which causes he assistecl by labour and 
money. He was an ardent phrenologist and 
supporter of George Combe. He died on 
4 Feb. 1831, and was buried in Greyfriars 
churchyard. He was survived by his wife, 
Alison Sandeman. His elder brother, 

John Ritchie (1778-1870), bom at Kirk- 
caldy on 3 Feb. 1778, was sent to ser^'ice as 
a boy with a small farmer near Largo. After 
some years of farm work he returned to 
Kirkcaldv, where he worked as a hand-loom 
weaver. He went to Edinburgh about 1800, 
and started business as a draper. He con- 
tributed to the foundation of the 'Scots- 
man.' On the death of William in 1831, he 
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relinquished the drapery trade, and devoted 
his time, capital, and energfies to the news- 
paper. Within a few years he acquired the 
shares held hy Maclaren and others, and he- 
came sole proprietor of the * Scotsman.' 
Under his direction, on SO June 1856, the 
paper first appeared as a penny daily. He 
entered the town council of £dinhurgh in 
1844, and was a magistrate of the city from 
1845 to 1847. In 1849-50 he was chairman 
of the chamber of commerce. He was one of 
the founders of the united industrial school. 
He died on 21 Dec. 1870, at the age of ninety- 
three. His wife died in 1831. 

[Biographical Sketch of William Riti-hie, by 
Charlefl Maclaren, reprinted from the Scotsnian, 
1831; The Story of the 'Scotsman' (privately 
printed, 1886); Memoir of Charles Maclaren, 
prefixed to his Selected Writings, 1869; Obit, 
notice of John Ritchie in Scotsman, 22 Dec. 
1870 ; information supplied by Mr. J. R. Find- 
lay, the present propnetor of the Scotsman, and 
grandson of the only sister of WilliHm and John 
Ritchie ; cf. art. Rvssel, Alexander.] G. S-h. 

RrrCHIE, WILLIAiAI (1790-1837), 
physicist, was bom about 1790. Educated 
for the church of Scotland, he was licensed 
to preach; but, abandoning the church for 
the teaching profession, he became rector of 
the Royal Academy of Tain, Ross-shire. 
After saving a little money, he provided a 
substitute to perform his duties and went 
to Paris, where he attended the lectures of 
Th6nard, Gay-Lussac, and Biot. He soon 
acquired great skill in devising and performing 
experiments in natural philosophy. He be- 
came known to Sir John Ilerschel, and 
through him he communicated to the Royal 
Society papers * On a New Photometer,' * On 
a New Form of the Differential Thermo- 
meter,' and * On the Permeability of Transpa- 
rent Screens of Extreme Tenuity by Kadiant 
Heat.' These led to his appointment to the 
professorship of natural philosophy at the 
Royal Institution, where he aelivered a 
course of probationary lectures in 1829. In 
1832 he was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy in theLondonUniversity. Shortly 
afterwards he published two small treatises 
on geometry (1833; 3rd edit. 1853) and the 
differential and integral calculus (1830 ; 2nd 
edit. 1847). lie communicated to the Royal 
Society — of which he was elected a fellow — 
papers * On the Elasticity of Threads of 
Glass and the Application of this l^operty 
to Torsion Balances,' and also various ex- 
perimental researches on the electric and 
chemical theories of galvanism, on electro- 
ma^etism, and voltaic electricity. His me- 
moirs were more remarkable for the prac- 
tical ingenuity shown in the contrivance 



and execution of the experiments than for 
theoretical value. Ritchie was subsequently 
engaged on experiments on the manufac- 
ture of glliss for optical purposes, and a com- 
mission was appointed by the government 
to inquire into nis results. A telescope of 
eight inches aperture was constructed by 
Dollond from Ritchie's glass, at the recom- 
mendation of the commission, but its per- 
formance was not so satisfactory as to sanc- 
tion further expenditure on the experiments. 
He died on 16 Sept. 1837 of a fever caught 
in Scotland. Though the traces of an imper- 
fect education are too manifest in his theo- 
retical researches, he was an experimenter 
of great ingenuity and merit. He was 'a 
man of clear head, apt at illustration, and 
fond of elements.' Abstracts of his papen 
read before the Royal Society will be found 
in the * Philosophical Marine ' and * An- 
nals ' (new ser.) (vi. 62, viii. 68, x. 226, xL 
448) and * London and Edinburgh Philoso- 

fhical Magazine ' (iii. 87, 146, x. 220, xi. 192). 
•apers contributed to the * Philosophical 
Magazine ' will be found in vols, i.-xii. 

[Philosophical Mag. xii. 275-6 (biographical 
notice); Anderson's Scottish Nation; Irving's 
Eminent Scotsmen ; Allibone's Diet.] G. S-h. 

RITCHIE, SiB WILLIAM JOHN- 
STONE (1813-1892), chief justice of Canada, 
son of Thomas Ritchie, judge of the court 
of common pleas in Nova Scotia, and Eliza 
Johnstone, was bom at Annapolis in that 
province on 28 Oct. 1813. He was educated 
at Pictou College, Nova Scotia, and studied 
law at Halifax in company with his brother, 
who afterwards became judge in equity for 
Nova Scotia. He was called to the bar 
of New Brunswick in 1838. In 1846 he 
entered the assembly as member for St. 
John's, retaining the same seat till 1851, 
but not making any special mark as a poli- 
tician. After some years' successful practice 
he became a Q.C. in January 1854. In Oc- 
tober 1854 he was appointed a member of 
the executive council of New Brunswick, 
but resigned on 17 Aug. 1855 on becoming a 
puisne judge for that province. In 1865 he 
was the representative of Nova Scotia on the 
colonial confederate council, which assembled 
to consider the question of commercial trea- 
ties. In December 1865 he was promoted to 
be chief justice of New Brunswick. 

On 8 Oct. 1875 Ritchie was appointed a 
puisne judge of the Dominion supreme court, 
and on 11 Jan. 1879 was made chief justice. 
On 1 Nov. 1881 he was created knight 
bachelor. He acted as deputy governor of 
the Dominion during Lord Lome's absence 
from Jidy 1881 to Jan. 1882, and again in 
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Harcli 1884. He died at Ottawa on 25 Sept. 
1892. 

Ritchie married, first, Miss Strong, of St. 
Andrews, New Brunswick; secondljr, in 
1854, Grace, daughter of Thomas L. Nichol- 
son of St. John, New Brunswick, and step- 
daughter of Admiral William Fitzwilliam 
Owen [q. ▼.] He left children settled in 
Canada. 

[Canadian Pari. GompAnion, 1880 ; Montreal 
Dailjr Herald, 26 Sept. 1892, as corrected by 
oflicial record and private inquiry.] C. A. H. 

BTTSCHEL, GEORGE (1616- 1G83), 
divine, eldest son of George Ritschel, a 
Bohemian, by Gertrude, his wife, was bom 
at Deutsch Kana in Bohemia on 13 Feb. 
1616. He was educated at the university 
of Strasburg (1633-40), and subsequently, 
on the expulsion of the protestants from 
Bohemia, relinquished his paternal inherit- 
ance to his younger brother rather than con- 
form to Catholicism. Travelling to England, 
he arrived in Oxford, and was admitted into 
the Bodleian Library on 3 Dec. 1641. On 
the breaking out of the civil wars he left 
England and visited The Hague, Ley den, and 
Amsterdam. He obtained the post of tutor 
to the sons of the Prince of Transylvania, and 
in 1643 he travelled in Denmark and spent 
above a year at Copenhagen and Sora. In 1 644 
be Tisited Poland, and mm Danzig returned 
to England, where, after a stay in London, 
he settled in Oxford, at Kettel Hall, as a 
member of Trinity College. He was appointed 
chief master of the free school at Xewcastle- 
on-Tyne, on 29 Aug. 1648 (Brand, HUtt. of 
Newctutle-^pon^Tyne, i. 91), and in the fol- 
lowing year the common council of the town 
voted him an addition of 10/. to his salary 
in consideration of his industry and ability. 
In 1655 or 1656 he was appointed rector of 
Hexham, Northumberland, and as * pastor ' 
there signed the address to the Protector 
from the ministers of Newcastle and the 
parts adjacent in August 1657 (Thurloe, 
vi. 431 ; Diary of Ambrose Barnes, Surtees 
See. p. 418\ He died in possession of the 
vicarage 01 Hexham on 28 Dec. 1683, and 
was buried in the chancel of his church, 
where an inscription was erected to his 
memory on a blue marble stone in the choir 
(Mackenzie, Northumberland, ii. 280; Wood, 
AthenttOxon. iv. 124). Of his sons, George 
(1657-1717), B.A. of St. Edmund IlaU, Ox- 
ford, succeeded him in the vicarage of Hex- 
ham ; while John, of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and subsequently of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, was rector of Bywell St. Andrew, 
Northumberland, from 1690 to 1705 (Foster, 
Ahamd (Xron.) 



Ritechel wrote : 1. ' C!ontemplationes Meta- 
physicse ex Natura Kerum et Kectsd Kationis 
lumine deductae,' &c., Oxford, 1648; dedi- 
cated to SirCheyney Culpeper and Nicholas 
Stoughton, esq. ; reprinted at Frankfort in 
1680, under the care of Magnus Hesen- 
thalerus. 2. ' Dissertatio de Caerimoniis 
EcclesisB Anglicanse, qua usus earum licitus 
ostenditur et a superstitionis et idolatrias 
crimine vindicatur,* London, 1661, 8vo ; 
this book gained liitschel credit with his 
diocesan. Dr. John Cosin, and is favourably 
mentioned by Dr. Durell in his *£cclesise 
Anglicanae Vindicise,' and by Kennett (J2e- 
gister), 

Ritschel further sent to Ilesenthalerus at 
Wiirtembergr his *Ethica Christiana,* in 2 
vols. 4to, with another Latin quarto called 

* Exercitationes Sacwe.* Their fate is un- 
certain. He also left at his death, in his 
son's charge, two manuscripts ready for the 
press, one * De Fide Catholica,* the other 

* Against the English Quakers,' both in 
quarto and in Latin. 

[Wood refers to a funeral sermon on Ritschel 
preached by M»\jor Algood, rector of Simon- 
bourne in Nortbumberl^d.] W. A. 8. 

RITSON, JOSEPH (1752-1803), anti- 
quary, bom on 2 Oct. 1752 at Stockton-on- 
Tees, claimed descent from a family that 
had ^ held land and ranked amonff the most 
respectable yeomanry at llackthorpe and 
Qreat Strickland in Westmoreland tor four 
generations.' From an uncle he inherited a 
little property at Strickland, but his father, 
Joseph Kitson {d. 1778), was in very humble 
circumstances. According to information 
supplied to Bishop Percy, he was a menial 
servant at one time in the employ of a Stock- 
ton tobacconist and afterwards of a merchant 
named Kobinson. His mother's maiden 
name was Jane Gibson (d, 1780). Of eight 
children, Joseph and four daughters alone 
survived infancy. One of his sistere, Anne, 
married Uobcrt Frank of Stockton, and was 
mother of Joseph Frank, whom the anti- 
quary brought up and made his heir. Kitson, 
who was ' an apt scholar,' was educated at 
Stockton by the Kev. John Thompson, and 
at an early age was articled to a solicitor of 
the town named llaisbeck. He was subse- 
quently transferred to the office of llalph 
Bindlev, a conveyancer. His leisure he de- 
voted to literature, and m 1772 he contri- 
buted to the * Newcastle Miscellany' verses 
addressed with some freedom to the ladies of 
Stockton. In the same year a perusal of 
Mandeville's * Fable of the Bees impelled 
him to forswear all animal food, and to 
subsist solely on milk and vegetables. To 
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this depressing diet he adhered, in the face 
of much ridicule, until death, and it was 
doubtless in part responsible for the morose- 
ness of temper which characterised his later 
years. At Stockton he formed, however, 
some warm friendships with men of literary 
or artistic tastes, who included Shield, the 
musical composer, and the writers Thomas 
Holcroft, Jonn Cunningham, and Joseph 
Heed. He also came to Know George Allan 

Eq. v.] of Darlington and Robert Surtees 
qj. V.I, who encouraged his antiquarian pro- 
clivities. In 1773 he made an archaeological 
tour in Scotland, and acquired an antipathy 
to Scotsmen. During tne same period he 
journeyed on foot to Tendon with ' a couple 
of shirts in his pocket.' 

In 1775 he settled in Ijondon as managing 
clerk to Messrs. Masterman & Lloyd, con- 
veyancers, of Gray's Inn. In 1780 he began 
business as a conveyancer on his own ac- 
count, and took first-floor chambers in Graves 
Inn, whicl) he occupied for the rest of his 
days. In May 1 784 he was appointed high 
bailifi* of the liberty of the Savoy, and he 
received a patent of the post for lile in 1786. 
He was much interested in the history of 
the office, and printed in 1789 ' Digest of 
the Proceedings of the Court Leet of the 
Manor and Liberty of the Savoy from 1682/ 
At Easter 1784 he had entered himself as a 
student of Gray's Inn, and he was called to 
the bar five years later. He paid frequent 
visits to Stockton, and maintained an affec- 
tionate correspondence with his family and 
friends there. In July 1785 he took his 
nephew Joseph Frank to live with him with a 
view to educating him for his own profession, 
and, probably for his benefit, published * The 
Spartan Manual or Tablet of Morality ' ( 1 785), 
a collection of unexceptionable moral pre- 
cepts. In 1791 he proved his devotion to his 
profession by publishing two valuable tracts 
on ' the Office of Constable ' (2nd edit. 1815) 
and * the Jurisdiction of the Court Leet' (2nd 
edit. 1800; 3rd edit. 1816). 

Meanwhile Kitson zealously studied Eng- 
lish literature and history, and especially 
ballad poetry. He was a regular reader at 
the British Museum. In October 1779 he 
paid a first visit to the Bodleian Library, and 
in July 1782 he spent some weeks at Cam- 
bridge, where he made Dr. Farmer's ac- 
quaintance. His studious habits confirmed 
his wayward and eccentric temper, and his 
passion for- minute accuracy often degene- 
rated into pedantry. He soon adopted an 
original and erratic mode of spelling, in 
which it is difficult to detect any scientific 
system (cf. LetferSy i. 203-5). It was 
apparently intended to rest on a phonetic 



basis, but is chiefly characterised by a dupli- 
cation of the letter * e ' at the close of words, 
as in ' agees,' * romancees,' ' wiiteers.' Pall 
Mall became *Pel Mel,' Mr. 'mister,* and 
capital * I's ' were disallowed. In 1778 Rit- 
son avowed himself a confirmed Jacobite, 
and privately printed as a broadside elaborate 
tables showing the descent of the crown of 
England in the Stuart line. In 1780 he ia said 
to have edited a second edition of the scurrilous 

* Odes of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams.' In 
1781 he issued at Newcastle 'The Stockton 
Jubilee, or Shakespeare in all his Glory,' 
an unwarrantable satire on the chief inlia- 
bitants of his native town. In 1782 he 
entered on more serious work, and published 

* Observations on the three first volume of 
the " History of English Poetry," ' in the 
form of an anonymous 'familiar letter to 
the author,' Thomas Warton. Although he 
convict'Cd Warton of many errors, especially 
in his interpretation of early English, his 
disregard of the decencies of literary con- 
troversy roused a storm of resentment (cf. 
Brtdoes, Bestttutaf iv. 137). A controversy 
followed in the ' Gentleman's Magazine ; ' in 
this he took part, but showed no sign of re- 
pentance. When Warton's death was an- 
nounced in 1790, he expressed, however, some 
remorse for his lack ot * reverence ' (Letten, 
i. 169). With similar virulence he assailed 
in 1783 Johnson's and Steevens's edition of 
Shakespeare of 1778 in ' Remarks Critical 
and Illustrative on the Text of the last Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare.' Kit«on displayed a 
thorough knowledge of his theme, but his 
corrections were made with offensive assu- 
rance and were often of trifling value (cf. St, 
Jameis Chronicle, 1783). He seems to have 
once met Dr. Johnson, whom, as an editor, 
he now accused of * pride of place.' To give 
more convincing proof of Steevens's short- 
comings, he projected an edition of Shake- 
speare on liis own account, but he printed only 
two sheets of the ' Comedy of Errors ' in 1787, 
and thenceforth contented himself with ex- 
tensively annotating Johnson's and Steevens's 
edition for his private satisfaction. But he 
characteristically pursued with adverse criti- 
cism all Steevens's editorial successors. Isaac 
Heed [q. v.] in his edition of Shakespeare of 
1785 treated him, he complained, with marked 
disrespect {Letters, \, 105-8); and when the 

* Critical Keview ' commended Heed's work, 
he scornfully attacked it in * The Quip Mo- 
dest' (1788). He extended an equally cap- 
tious reception to Malone's edition of 1790, 
in a tract entitled * Cursory Criticisms ' ' ad- 
dressed to the monthly and critical reviewers * 
in 1792. Malone replied in a letter to Dr. 
Farmer. In 1795 Ritson summarily detected 
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tlie plot of Samuel Ireland [q.v.~ to foist on 
the public forged manuscripts wuichy it was 
alleged, were by Shakespeare. 

In a somewliat less acrid vein he prepared 
a long series of anthologies of popular poetry, 
a field of literature on which he won his 
least disputable triumphs. Of local verse 
he was one of the earliest collectors. His 
* Gammer Gurton's Garland, or the Nursery 
Parnassus/ an antholo^ of nursery rhymes, 
was issued at Stockton in 1783 ; his ' Bishop- 
ric Garland, or Durham Minstrel,' at the 
same place in 1784 ; his ' Yorkshire Garland ' 
at Yorii in 1788; *The North Country Choris- 
ter ' at Durham in 1792 ; < The Northumbrian 
Garland, or Newcastle Nightingale,' at New- 
castle in 1798. The last Tour tracts were in 
1810 reissued in one volume, by K. Triphook, 
as ' Northern Gbxlands.' In none of these 
is any of Ritson's characteristic bitterness 
discernible. His larger designs in the same 
field were not equally void of ofience. His 
' Select Collection of English Songs ' appeared 
in three volumes in 17^. There were a few 
vignettes by Stothard, and the third volume 
supplied music to the sones. A second edi- 
tion, revised by Thomas Park^ appeared in 
181S. The preface on the origin and pro- 
gress of national son^, which was credit- 
able to Ritson's erudition, was disfigured by 
an attack on Bishop Percv. While allow- 
ing the bishop's ' lieliques manv merits, he 
eharged Percy with having introduced forged 
or garbled versions of many ballads. He 
issi^ anonymously in 1791 'Pieces of An- 
cient Popular Poetry from Authentic Manu- 
scripts and old printed Copies adorned with 
efteeni Cuts ' bj Thomas and John Bewick. 
1792 he pubbshed another work of value 
on a like topic, * Ancient Songs from the time 
of King Henry the Third to the Revolution ' 
(2 vols. ; new edits. 1829 and 1877). This 
had been at press since 1787 ; it contained 
vignettes by Stothard. In the prefatory essays 
on ' The Ancient English Minstrels ' and on 
'The Songs, Musick, and Instrumental Perfor- 
mances of the Ancient English,' Ritson pur- 
sued the war with Percy oy throwing un- 
justifiable doubt on theexistence of the manu- 
script whence Percy claimed to have derived 
his oallads. Ritson's * English Anthology ' 
of modem poetry from Surrey onwards ( 1 793- 
1794, 3 vols.), which Stothard again illus- 
trated, met with little attention, but Ritson 
sustained his reputation b^ his edition of 
'Poems ... by Laurence Minot ' (1795) and 
hy his exhaustive work on ' Robin Hood, a 
doUection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads now extant relating to that cele- 
Inmted English Outlaw' (1795, 2 vols.) The 
last volume, wrote Sir Walter Scott, is a 



notable illustration of the excellences and de- 
fects of Ritson's system. Every extant allu- 
sion to Robin Hood is printed and explained, 
but Ritson's ' superstitious scrupulosity ' led 
him to publish many valueless versions of the 
same ballad, and to print indiscriminately all 

* the spurious trash ' that had accumulated 
about his hero's name. The work was em- 
bellished by Bewick's woodcuts (later edi- 
tions are dated 1832, with *The Tale of 
Robin Hood and the Monk,' and I880, with 
additional illustrations by modem artists). 

Meanwhile Ritson haa engaged in a new 
controversy. In 1784 he demonstrated in a 
letter signed * Anti-Scot,' in the * Gentle- 
man's Magazine,' that John Pinkerton's 

* Select Scotish Ballads' (1783) was largely 
composed of modem forgeries by the alleged 
collector (cf. Notes and Queries , 4th ser. xi. 
256). Although Pinkerton frankly admitted 
the deceit, Ritson's wrath did not abate, and 
he resolved to teach Pinkerton how his work 
ouffht to be done. In 1785 he printed 'The 
Caledonian Muse : a Chronological Selection 
of Scottish Poetry from the earliest times,' 
but a fire in the printing office destroyed the 
whole impression and the manuscript of the 
introductory essay. The text alone, with 
vignettes engraved by Heath after the designs 
of Thomas Bewick, was published in 1821. 
In the winter of 1780-7 Ritson made a walk- 
ing tour through the north of Scot land, and in 
1794 he issued a somewhat meafpe collection 
of * Scottish Song with the genuine Music' (2 
vols.), with a few charming illustrations and 
a glossary. Pinkerton not unnaturally casti- 
gated the work in the ' Scots Magazine.' But 
this was not the last blow Ritson aimed at 
I'inkerton. To refute the latter's * Origfin of 
the Scythians or Goths,' he compiled his 

* Annals of the Caledonians/ which appeared 
after his death. Ritson contended against 
Pinkerton for the Celtic origin of the Scottish 
people, and charitably ascribed to madness 
Pinkerton's difference of opinion. 

In 1791 Ritson visited Paris. He was in 
full sympathy with the leaders of the French 
Revolution, and on returning home avowed 
an extravagant admiration for the republi- 
can form of government. In 1793 he adopted 
the new republican calendar, and lost no op- 
portunitv of displaying his democratic senti- 
ments, lie accepted also the religious views 
of his French heroes, and he declared himself 
an atheist. He sought the acquaint4ince of 
Godwin, Holcroff, and Thelwall, but a closer 
scrutiny of * these modern prophets and philo- 
sophers ' somewhat abated his enthusiasm 
for their propaganda. 

Ritson had already shown symptoms of 
ner\'0U8 derangement. In 1796 his health 
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was 80 uncertain as to bring his literary work 
to a standstill. Pecuniary troubles subse- 
quently harassed him. He engaged in hazar- 
dous speculation, and lost heavily, with the 
result that to meet his debts he had to sell 
his property in the north and portions of his 
library. But his interest in his literan^ pro- 
jects revived about 1800, when Sir Walter 
Scott applied to him for aid in his contem- 

Elated work on * Border Minstrelsy.' Scott 
ad formed a high opinion of Kitson's literary 
sagacity, and nis compliments conquered 
Eitson's asperity. In 1801 he visited Scott 
at Lasswade, and, despite an inconveniently 
strict adherence to a vegetarian diet and oc- 
casional displays of bad temper, did not for- 
feit his host's respect. They corresponded 
amicably until Ilitson's healtn finally broke. 
On returning from Lasswade to London, 
Ritson resumed his literary labours with re- 
newed energy, and in 1802 he produced two 
works of value. The earlier, the suggestion 
of which he acknowledged was due to 
Steevens, was the useful * Bibliographia 
Poetica : a Catalogue of English Poets of the 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, 
and Sixteenth Centurys, with a Short Ac- 
count of their Works,' 1802, 8vo. The 
second was his * Ancient Engleish Metrical 
Komancees,' 1802, 3 vols. 8vo, which opens 
with a learned dissertation, once more cen- 
suring Bishop Percy. The romances include 
* Iwaine and Gawin,'*Sir Launfal,* 'Emare,' 
and eight others of early date. The notes 
and glossary are very elaborate. 

But Kitson's nervous ailment was rapidly 
reaching an acute stage. *An Essay on 
Abstinence from Animal Food as a Moral 
Duty/ which lUchard Phillips [q. v.] pub- 
lished in 1802, after it had been refused 
by many other publishers, bears marks of 
incipient insanity. Its perverse arguments 
were caustically exposed by the * Edin- 
burgh Review ' in April 1803 in an article 
jointly written by Lord Brougham and 
Sydney Smith (cf. Moore's Correspondence^ 
vii. 13). For declining to obey the precepts 
set forth in the pamphlet, Ritson is said to 
have driven his nephew from his house. 
After some months' incessant work Ritsons 
brain completely gave way. Barricading 
himself within his chambers at Gray's Inn 
early in September 1803, he threatened with 
violence all who approached him. On 
10 Sept. he set fire to masses of manuscripts, 
including a valuable catalogue of romances ; 
and the steward of (iray's Inn broke into his 
rooms in the fear that he would burn the 
house down. To a neighbour and a bencher 
of the inn, Robert Smith, he explained, when 
challenged to account for his conduct, thr 



'he was then writing a pamphlet proving 
Jesus Christ an impostor.' A lew days later 
he was removed to the house of Sir Jonathan 
Miles at Hozton, where he died of paralysis 
of the brain on 23 Sept. 1808. He was buried 
four days later in Bunhill Fields. His exe- 
cutor and sole legatee was his nephew, Joseph 
Frank of Stockton. His library was sold by 
Leigh & Sotheby on 5 Dec. 1803. It con- 
tained many rare books and several manu- 
scripts by Ritson. Among the latter were a 
*• Villare Dunelmense,' a ' Bibliographia Sco- 
tica ' (reputed to be of great value, which 
was purchased by G«orge Chalmers), and an 
annotated copy of Johnson's and Steevens's 
edition of Shakespeare, including three vo- 
lumes of manuscript notes, which was pur- 
chased by Longman for 110/. The wnole 
collection of 986 lots fetched 681/. 5*. 9rf. 

Ritson combined much pedantry with his 
scholarship ; but he sought a far higher ideal 
of accuracy than is common among anti- 
quaries, while he spared no pains in accumu- 
lating information. Sir Walter Scott wrote 
that ^ he had an honesty of principle about 
him which, if it went to ridiculous extremi- 
ties, was still respectable from the soundness 
of the foundation.' But Scott did not over- 
look his friend's pecidiarities, and in verses 
written for the Bannatyne Club in 1823 he 
referred to * Little Ritson ' 

As bitter as gall, and as sharp as a razor, 
And feeding on herbs as a Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ritson's impatience of inaccuracy led him to 
unduly underrate the labours of his contem- 
poraries, and his suspicions of imposture 
were often unwarranted. But his irritability 
and eccentricity were mainly due to mental 
malady. lie showed when in good health 
many generous instincts, and he cherished no 
personal animosity against those on whose 
published work he made his splenetic attacks. 
With Surtees, George Paton, Walter Scott, 
and his nephew he corresponded good- 
humouredly to the end. He product his 
works with every typographical advantage, 
and employed Bewick and Stothard to illus- 
trate many of them. It is doubtful if any of 
his literary ventures proved remunerative. 

In person, according to his friend Robert 
Smith, Ritson resembled a spider. A cari- 
cature of him by Gillray represents him in a 
tall hat and a long closely buttoned coat. A 
silhouette by William Park of Ilampstead is 
prefixed to IIaslewood*s * Account ' and to 
the * Caledonian Muse,' 1821. 

Alter Ritson's death many new editions of 

his anthologies were issued by his nephew, 

n to his printed but unpublished 

I Muse '^(1821, by R. Kphook). 
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His nephew, Frank, also edited from his 
unpublished manuscripts : 1. 'The Office of 
Bailiff of a Liberty/ 1811, 8vo. 2. ' The Life 
of King Arthur,* 1826, 8vo. 3. * Memoirs of 
the Celts or Gauls,' 1827, 8vo. 4. ' Annals 
of the Caledonians, Picts, and Scots,' 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1828, 8vo. 5. * Fairy Tales, now 
first collected, to which are prefixed two dis- 
sertations (1) On Pygmies, (2) On Fairies, by 
Joseph Ritson, esq./ 1831 . Ritson's ' Critical 
Obsenrations on the Various and Essential 
Parts of a Deed ' first appeared in 1804 as an 
appendix to * Practical roints or Maxims in 
Conveyancing/ by his old master, Ralph 
Bradley of Stockton (3rd edit. 1826). 

liitson has been wrongly credited with a 
well-executed translation of the * Hymn to 
Venus ' ascribed to Homer, 1788, 8vo. This 
is the work of Isaac Ritson (1761-1789), 
native of Emont Bridge, near Penrith, who 
became a schoolmaster at Penrith and a 
competent classical scholar. Subsequently 
he attended medical classes at Edinburgh, 
and finally settled in Ijondon, where lie 
contributed medical articles to the * Monthly 
Review.' Besides the * Hymn/ Isaac Ritson 
wrote the preface, and much besides, of James 
Clarke's * Survey of the Lakes in Cumber- 
land' (1787). His friends predicted for him 
a distinguished literary career ; but he died 

frematurely at Islington in 1789, aged 28. 
Le was not related to the better known 
Joseph (Gent, Mag. 1803, ii. 1031 ; Hut- 
ch isrsoN. Cumberland), 

One Jonathan Ritson (1776P-1846), a 
native of Whitehaven, attained great skill 
as a wood-carver, being employed at Arundel 
and Petworth (1827-46) completing the work 
of Grinling Gibbons, from whom much of 
his own is with difficulty distinguished. A 
portrait by Clint is at Petworth {Gent. Mag, 
1846, i. 548). 

[Letters of Joseph Ritson, osq., from originals 
in pomession of his nephew, vith a Memoir by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, 2 vols. 1833 ; Letters from 
Ritson to Mr. George Paton, Edinburgh, 1829; 
Some Account of the Life and Publications of the 
late Joseph Ritson, eftq., by Joseph Haslewood, 
1824 ; Surtees 8 Hist, of Durham, iii. 103 ; Memoir 
in the Monthly Magazine for November 1803, re- 
printed in the Monthly Mirror for May 1805, 
attributed to William Godwin ; British Critic, 
October 1803 ; Nichols s Literary Anecdotes and 
Illustrations; De Quincey's Works, ed. Masson, 
zi 441-2 ; Lockhart's Life of Scott ; Chambers's 
Book of Days, ii. 405-8 ; Scott's lutroductinn 
to the 1830 edition of the Border Minstrelsy. 
Two unpublished letters, now in the possession 
of Mr. Charles Davis of Kew, from H. C. Selby 
of Gray's Inn to Bishop Percy, dated respec- 
tiTelTS April and 1 4 Jnnel 804, ^Te some account 
of Bition's life and last dajs, chiefly derived from 



the narrative of Robert Smith, a bencher of the 
inn, whose chambers were above those of Ritson.] 

S. L. 

RITTER, HENRY (1816-1853), artist, 
was bom at Montreal, Canada, in 1816, and 
was destined to a commercial career, but 
persuaded his father to send him to Europe 
to study art. He remained for some time 
at Hamburg studying under Griizer, and 
ultimately settled at Dilsseldorf, where he 
studied under Jordan and took two prizes 
at the academy. His health began to fail in 
1847, when he was engaged on his largest 
painting. He died at Dilsseldorf on 21 Dec. 
1853. 

Kitter chiefly affected sea-pieces. His 
best works were: 'Smugglers struggling 
with English Soldiers,' ia39 ; * Le Fanfaron,' 
1842; * Marriage Proposal in Normandy,' 
1842; * Young Pilot Drowned,' 1844 (pur- 
chased by the Art Society of l^ussia) ; and 
'The Poachers,' 1847. 

[Applet on 8 Cyclop, of Amer. Biogr. ; Bryan's 
Diet, of Painters, 1889.] C. A. H. 

RITWYSE, JOHN (d, 1532?). [See 

RlGHTWlSE.] 

RIVAROL, LOUISA HENRIETTA 
Madame de (1749 P-1821 ), was the only child 
of a Scotsman, Mather Flint, a teacher of 
English, who in 1720, at the age of eleven, 
accompanied to France his uncle, George 
Flint. This George Hint, whom his niece 
describes as being * known all over Europe,' 
was apparently the author of * Hobiii's Last 
Shift (1717). Her father permanently 
settled in Paris about 1734, and published 
between 1750 and 1756 several works on 
English grammar and pronunciation. Even- 
tually, after his wife's death, he apparently 
became a priest, and was appointed *cut6 
du Mesnil-ie-roi.' Thus designated, he sub- 
scribed in 1776 to I-ietoumeur's translation of 
Shakespeare (see list of subscribers in vol. i.) 

Louisa, born at Kemiremont before 1750, 
translated into French one of Shakespeare's 
plays, with Dr. Johnson's notes (probably 
the * Merchant of Venice,' published in 1768). 
On 31 March 1 769 Johnson wrote her a letter 
in French, thanking her for her eulogiums, 
and playfully complaining that she detained 
in Paris Sir Joshua Reynolds's sister Fanny 
fsee under Keyxolds, Sib Joshua, ad Jin.] 
In the autumn of that year Reynolds, while 
in Paris, exchanged visits with her father 
and mother. About 17K)the daughter mar- 
ried the so-called Comte de Rivarol, the 
future satirist of the revolution. He was 
then twenty-seven, while she is described as 
older, but very handsome, and in the enjoy- 
ment of a competency. He is said to have 
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compared her to Juno for jealousy and Xan- 
tippe for violence, and shortly after she had 
given birth to a son he quitted her for ever. 
For two years she was dependent on a nurse 
named llespagnier, to whom the French 
academy on 25 Aug. 1783 consequently 
awarded the Montyon prize. Kivarol was 
much mortified at the stigma thus cast on 
him, and did his utmost to prevent the prize 
from being awarded ; but all that he could 
effect was the omission of his wife^s name 
from the report. During the revolution she 
was imprisoned for three months in 1794, but 
on her release obtained a divorce as the wife 
of an 4migr4, After her husband's death at 
Berlin in 1801 she published a ' Notice sur 
Rivarol/in which she complained of his bro- 
ther and other mischief-makers as the cause 
of the estrangement, affected great admira- 
tion and love for him, and protested bitterly, 
notwithstanding the divorce, against her ex- 
clusion from his will. In straitened circum- 
stances, she translated several English works 
into French, and in 1801 offered to write for 
Suard's ' Publiciste.' After the Kestoration 
she obtained a small pension, and she died 
in Paris on 21 Aug. 1821. Her son Raphael, 
who resembled his father in wit and good 
looks, joined Rivarol at Hamburg at the end 
of 1794, and served first in the Danish and 
then in the Russian army. He died in 
Russia in 1810. 

[Cotton's Reynolds and his Works, p. 1 03 ; 
Northcote's Reynolds : Hill's Letters of Dr. 
Johnson ; Grimm's Correspondance Litt^raire ; 
Notice 8ur Rivarol; Lescure's Kivarol ; Le Bre- 
ton's Rivarol; Alger's Englishmen in the French 
Revolution, App. £.] .1. G. A. 

RIVAULX or RIVALLIS, PETER de 
{d. 1258?), favourite of Henry III, a Poitevin 
by birth, is said by Roger Wendover (iii. 48) 
to have been a son, and by Matthew Paris 
to have been a son or nephew, of Peter des 
Roches [q. v.] In 1204, being then appa- 
rently a minor, he was granted various 
churches in Lincolnshire {Hot, Lit. Pat. 
Record edit. p. 43). In 1218 he appears as 
one of the king's chamberlains and a clerk 
in the wardrobe, and in 1223 he was chan- 
cellor of Poitou (Shirley, Letters of 
Henry 111). On the fall of Hubert de 
Burgh in June 1232, the I'oitevins became 
all-powerful. Kivaulx was made custos of 
escheats and wards and treasurer, in place 
of Hubert's friend, Ranulf Brito [q. v.] He 
was also granted the custody of many of the 
most important castles in England, the royal 
purveyorship at fairs, the chamberlainship 
of the exchequer in Ireland, custody of the 
Jewry, and of many ports and vacant sees 
(i6. passim). According to Matthew Paris, 



the kinfif at this time put no trust in any one 
except Rivaulx, ' cujus Anglia tota disposi- 
tionibus subjacebat.' In 1232 he was sent 
to demand Hubert de Burgh's treasure ; in 
the following year he took an active part in 
the proceedings against Richard Marshal 
[q. V.J, and received custody of the lands of 
the earl*8 two chief supporters, Gilbert Basset 
and Richard Siward. In November he was 
present at Grosmont, and lost his property 
in the retreat which followed Marsnal s de- 
feat of the king's forces. 

Meanwhile a strong reaction set in against 
the Poitevin favourites. Robert Bacun told 
the king there would be no peace until 
Rivaulx was removed, and tne bishops 
threatened to excommunicate him. At 
length, in April 1234, Henry was forced to 
yield to the clamour ; Peter was deprived of 
all his offices, and fled to Winchester for 
sanctuary. Thence he was summoned in 
July to appear before the king, who re- 
proached him with his evil counsel, and sent 
him to the Tower. A few days later he was 
released, on the intervention of Eklmund 
Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, and allowed 
to retire to Winchester. In 1 236 he was once 
more restored to favour and made keeper of 
the wardrobe; in 1249 he had temporary 
charge of the great seal, and in the same year 
was sent to receive the tallage of the city of 
London. On 16 July 1255 he was consti- 
tuted a baron of the exchequer ; in the fol- 
lowing year he was dean of Brug and rector 
of Claverley in Shropshire (Eyton, Shrop- 
shircy iii. 76). In 1257 he was again ap- 
pointed treasurer, and in the same year was 
sent on an embassy to France to renew the 
truce (Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. v. 61 1, 620). 
On 20 May 1268 he was granted some land at 
Winchester ; but his name does not appear 
again, and he probably died in the same year. 

[Matthew Paris, Roger Wendover, Matthew 
of Westminstor, Annales Monastici, and Ship> 
ley's Letters of Henry 111 (Rolls Ser.), passim; 
Roberts's Excerpt e Rot. Fin. ; Madox's Hist, 
of the Exchequer; Devon's Issue Rolls, pp. 39^ 
40; Rotuli Litt. Patent. 1204-16, p. 43; Cal. 
Rot. Pat. passim ; Cal. Rot. Chart, pp. 49, 60 ; 
Rymer's Foedera (Record edit.), i. i. 370 ; Rolea 
Gascons, ed. Michel ; Sussex Archffiol. Coll. v. 
144, 152, 153, xviii. 142, xxiii. 25; Dupont's 
Pierre des Roches ; Foss's Judges of England.] 

A. F. P. 

RIVERS, Earm of. [See Woodville or 
Wydeville, Richard, first Earl, d, 1469; 
WooDviLLE or Wydeville, Anthont, se- 
cond Earl, d. 1483; Savage, Richard, 
fourth Earl, 1664-1712.] 

RIVERS, first Babon. [See Pur, 
George, 1722 P-1803.] 
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BIVEBS, ANTONY (/. 1615), Jesuit, 
who also went by the name of Thomas 
Blewett, was living in Loudon from 1601 
to 1603, and was socius or secretary to 
Father Henry Gamett [q. v.] He corre- 
sponded with Robert Parsons (1546-1610) 
[q. T.l, and, after the execution of Gamett 
in 160i3, he seems to have joined Parsons in 
Italy. From London Rivers wrote letters, 
extant ^rtly in the Old Clergy Chapter and 
partly in the Record Office, containing 
minute accounts of palace intrigues and state 
secrets. The description of tne movement 
fostered by Elizabetn against the Jesuits is 
interwoven with court news and amusing 
remarks on the queen's habits. 

Li 1692 a dedication to a new issue of 
Shirley's fine tragedy • The Traytor * Tthen 
recently revived at Covent Garden) spoke of 
the plav as being originally the work of * Mr. 
Rivers, and Motteux, in the * Gentleman's 
Joumai'for April 1692, stated that the real 
author was a jesuit, who wrote the play in 
Newgate, where he subsequently died. ' The 
Traytor' was, however, licensed as by James 
Shirley on 4 May 1631, and produced as by 
him at the Cockpit in 1635. Both Dyce and 
Mr. Fleay treat the ascription to Rivers in 
the dedication of 1692 as a dishonest attempt 
to claim the play for a Roman catholic (Shir- 
IBT, Dramatic Works, ed. Dyce, vol. i. p. xiv ; 
Flbat, Bicgr, Chronicle, s. v. * Rivers '). 

[Foley's Records of the Enptl. Pro v. of the Soc. 
of Jesus, i. 3 f . ; Oliver's Jesuit Collections, 
p. 180; Baker's Biogr.Dram. ed. 1812, iii. 249.] 

E. C. M. 

RIVEitS^ THOMAS (1798-1877), nur- 
aeryman, the son of Thomas and Jane Rivers 
of Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire, was born 
there on 27 Dec. 1798. His ancestor, John 
Rivers, a native of Berkshire, established 
nurseries at Sawbridgeworth between 1720 
and 1730. On the retirement of his fatlier 
in 1827, Rivers directed his efforts to the 
cultivation of roses, of which he obtained 
the best collection in England. In 1833 he 
published his 'Catalogue of Roses,* and in 
1837 *The Rose Amateur*s Guide* (Uth 
«dit. enlarged, &c. London, 1877, 8vo). His 
* Miniature Fruit Garden ; or the Culture of 

Sramidal Fruit Trees,' &c. 1840, 8vo (L>Oth 
t. London, 1891, 8vo), gave an impulse to 
root-pruning. In 1850 he published *The 
Orchard House ; or the Cultivation of Fruit 
Trees in Pots under Glass * (London, 8vo, 1 6th 
edit. ; edited and arranged by T. F. Rivers, 
London, 1879, 8vo). Rivers also contributed 
largely to gardening journals, commencing 
witn a paper on appl^culture in ' Loudon's 
Gardener's Magazine ' (18i>7). In 1854 he 



took part in founding the British Pomological 
Society. As a memorial of his services his 
portrait was painted in 1870, and placed in 
the rooms of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. He died on 17 Oct. 1877, and was 
buried at Sawbridgeworth. Bv his mar- 
riage in 1827 Rivers left a son, Mr. Thomas 
Francis Rivers, the present head of the firm 
and editor of his fatner's works. As a prac- 
tical nurseryman, by the introduction of the 
' Early Rivers ' plum, Rivers both extended 
the native fruit season and enabled British 
fruit-growers to compete successfully with 
their continental rivals ; while, by his de- 
velopment of small fruit trees, he gave a 
valuable lesson to English gardeners in the 
economy of space. 

[Loudon's Arboretum et Fmticetnm Britan- 

nicum, ii. 850; Journal of Horticulture, 1877, 

xxxiii. 327-8, 342-4; Repertorium Annuum 

Literaturae Botanies Periodicse, vi. 335, vii. 890 ; 

, information from T. Francis Rivers, esq.] 

W. A. S. H. 

RIVERS, WILLIAM (1788-1856), 
lieutenant in the navy and adjutant of 
Greenwich Hospital, was entered on board 
the Victory in May 1795. In her he went 
out to the Mediterranean, was slightly 
wounded in the action of 13 July 1795, was 
present in the battle of Cape St. Vincent, 
14 Feb. 1797, and on the return of the 
Victory to England continued in her while 




Mediterranean as flagship of Lord Nelson, 
and, continuing in her, was present in the 
battle of Trafalgar, 21 Oct. 1805, when he 
was severely wounded by a splinter in the 
mouth,andhad hisleft leg shot ofl^in the very 
begfinning of the action. On 8 Jan, 1806 he 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the Princess 
of Orange. He received a gratuity from the 
patriotic fund, and in 1816 was awarded a 

Eension of five shillings a day for the loss of 
is leg. From April 1806 to January 1807 

j he served in the Otter sloop in the Channe], 
from April 1807 to October 1809 he was in 

I the Cossack frigate, in which he was present 
at the reduction of Copenhagen in »Septem- 
ber 1807 fsee Gambier, James, Lord Gam- 
niERl,and in the end of 1809 was in the Cretan 
ott' Flushing. For the following years, and till 
the peace, he served in successive guardships 

' at the Nore. After many fruitless applica- 
tions for employment, he was in November 
1824 appointed warden at Woolwich dock- 
yard, and in April 1826 to Greenwich Ilos- 
))ital. Here he remained for upwards of 
thirty years, during which time he took an 
active part in the administration and organi- 
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sation of the hospital and many of the minor 
charities connected with it. He died in his 
rooms in the hospital on 5 Dec. 1856. He 
married, in 1809, a niece of Joseph Gibson of 
Long Bennington, Lincolnshire, and had 
issue. A subscription bust by T. Milnes is 
in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 

[O'Byme's Navrtl Biogr. Diet.; Gent. Mag. 
1867,1.112; Catalogae of the Portraits, &c., 
in the Painted Haill.] J. K. L. 

RIVERSTON, titular Babon 0¥{d, 1716). 
[See Nugent, Thomas.] 

RIVETT or REVETT, JOHN (1624- 
1674), protestant brazier. [See under Le 
Sueur, Hubebt.] 

RIVIERE, HENRY PARSONS (1811- 
1888), watercolour painter, son of Daniel 
Valentine Riviere, a drawing-master, and 
younger brother of William Riviere [q. v.], 
and of Robert Hiviere [q. v.], was bom in the 
parish of St. Mary lebone, London, on 16 Aug. 
1811. He became a student of the Royal 
Academy, and also painted rustic figures from 
life at the Artists* Society in Clipstone Street. 
His earliest exhibited drawings were 'An 
Interior' and a copy of *The Triumph of 
Silenus,' by Rubens, which appeared at the 
Society of British Artists in 1832. Two years 
later, in 1834, he was elected a member of the 
New Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
where he exhibited 101 drawings before his 
retirement from it in 1850. In 1852 he 
became an associate of the older Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, but he never rose 
to the rank of a full member. Subjects of 
Irish life and humour, such as * A Bit of 
Blarney,' * A Little Botheration,' and * Don't 
say Nay, charming Judy Callaghan,' formed 
the staple of his exhibited works until 1865. 
About that time he gave up his practice as 
a teacher, and went to Korae, where he re- 
mained until near the end of his life. 
Henceforward the drawings which he sent 
home for exhibition consisted chiefly of 
views of the ancient ruins in Kome and its 
environs. Between 1852 and 1888 he con- 
tributed 299 works to the exhibitions of the 
society. He exhibited also occasionally be- 
tween 1832 and 1873 at the Royal Academy, 
British Institution, and Society of British 
Artists. Among his more important works 
may be named 'The Dying Brigand' and 
'The Forum,' 1867, and 'The Coliseum,' 
1868. He was an able copyist of the old 
masters. Titian's ' Entombment ' and Paul 
Veronese's * Marriage at Cana,' both in water- 
colours, are in the possession of Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A. The South Kensington Mu- 
seum has ' A Temple, formerly known as a 



Temple of Vesta, and the House of Rienii, 
Rome,' painted by him in 1887. 

Riviere returned finally to England in 
1884, and died at 26 St. John's Wood Koad, 
London, on 9 May 1888. 

[Roget's History of the *01d Water-Colour' 
Society, 1891, ii. 369-72; Bryan's Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and 
Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 770; Graves's Dictionary 
of Artists, 1895; Athenieam, 1888, ii. 734; 
Exhibition Catalogues of the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, 1852-88.] R. E. G. 

RIVIERE, ROBERT (1808-1882), book- 
binder, was born on 30 June 1808 at 8 Ciren- 
cester Place (now called Titchfield Street), 
near Fitzroy Square, London. He was de- 
scended from a Prench family, who left their 
country on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. His father, Daniel Valentine Riviere 
(1780-1854), who was a drawing-master of 
considerable celebrity and a gold medallist of 
the Royal Academy, married, in 1800, Hen- 
rietta Thunder, by whom he had a family of 
five sons and six daughters. The eldest and 
third sons, William and Henry Parsons 
Riviere, both painters, are noticed separately. 
Anne, the eldest daughter, became the second 
wife of Sir Henry Rowley Bishop [q. v.], the 
composer, and acquired much distinction as 
a singer. 

Rooert, the second son, was educated at 
an academy at Homsey kept by Mr. Ghrant, 
and on leaving school, in 1824, was appren- 
ticed to Messrs. AUman, the booksellers, of 
Princes Street, Hanover Square. In 1829 
he established himself at Bath as a book- 
seller, and subsequently as a bookbinder in 
a small way, employing only one man. But 
not finding sufficient scope for his talents in 
that city, he came in 1840 to London, where 
he commenced business as a bookbinder at 
28 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
afterwards removing to 196 Piccadilly. The 
excellent workmanship and good taste dis- 
played in his bindings gradually won for them 
the appreciation of connoisseurs, and he was 
largely employed by the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Christie- Miller, Captain Brooke, and 
other great collectors. He also bound for 
the queen and the royal family. In the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 he exhibited several ex- 
amples of his skill, and he obtained a medal. 
He was chosen by the council to bind one 
thousand copies of the large 'Illustrated 
Catalogue,' intended for presentation to * all 
the crowned heads in Europe' and other 
distinguished persons. It is said that two 
thousand skins of the best red morocco, as well 
as fifteen hundred yards of silk for the linings 
of the covers, were used by Riviere for this 
undertaking. He also restored and bound 
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the famous Domesday Book, now preserved 
in the Iteconl IJffict.', an excellent pivce of 

While the biodlng of RirJere, like that of j 
his eijaallv celebrat«d feUow-craftsmnn, | 
Francis Beofonl, is deficient in originaUtT, | 
it is in all other respects-^in tlie quality of 
the nuiteriaU, the forwarding, and in the < 
finish and delicacy of tlie tooling — deserving 
of almost unqualined commendation. Taking 
into consideration the fact that he waa en- I 
tirely aelf-taught, his bindings are wonderful ' 
epectmens of artistic taste, skill, and perse- 
Terance. He died at his residence, 47 Olon- 
cester Koad, Regent's Park, on 12 April 
2, and was buried in the churchyard at 
It End, Finchlcv. 

! married, in 1830, Eliza Sarah 

Bgler, by whom he had two daughters. He 
_ jqueatbed bb business to the eldest son of 
tbe second daughter, Mr Percivat Calkin, 
-who had been taken into partnership hy his 

Sandfatber in 18S0, when the style of the 
m was altered to liobert Riviere & Son. 
[Bibliographer, ii. 22; Bookseller, 1882. p. 
418; Bookbiader. i. 150; Qieat Eihibitioa of 
IftSl. Reportaof Jories. pp. 426, 463; informa- 
tian from the family.] W. Y. F. 

RIVIERE, WILLLVM (1806-1876). 

Enter, bom in the parish of Ht. Marylebone, 
ndon, on 'J2 Oct. 1806, was son of Daniel 
fiere, a drnwiug-mnster, and 
.her of Henry Parsons Riviere [q. v.] and 
Robert Kiviere [q. v.] After receiving in- 
. nctiun from his father. William became a 
■indent nf the Rnyal Academy, and distin- 
guished himself by bis powers as a draughts- 
man, and by his passionate devotion to the 
study of the old masters, especially of 3Iichnel 
Angelo and the artists ot the Roman and 
Florentine schoiils. Heexhibited first in 1836, 
when hesent to the Royal Academy a portrait 
and a scene from Shakespeare's ' King John.' 
andhecontinuedto exhibit at intervals during 
the next few years portraits, domestic sub- 
jects, and landscapes, both at the academv 
and at the British Institution. In 1843 be 
•eat to the Westminster Hall competition 
ft cartoon, thesubject of which was a ' Council 
dC Ancient Britons,' and in 1S44 a fiasco of 
'An Act of Mercy, and a painting in oils of 
K ' Council of Ancient Britons.' In 184o he 
•ent to Westminster Hall a sketch repre- 
senting ' Prince Henry, afterwards Henry "' 
acknowled^ng the authority of Chief ji 
tice Gascoigne,' with a portion of the same 
■abject in fresco, and in 1847 an oil-painting 
iUiWtrative of ' The Acta of Mercy.' He 
Vta an excellent landsmpe-painter both in 
<h1 and in watercolours, and several fine 



examples of the latter now belong to Mr. 
Briton Riviere. But it was to the educa^ 
tioiial side of art that Riviere mainly de- 
voted himself, and in lt^49 he was appointed 
drawing- master at Chcltenhnm College, 
where he succeeded in creating a drawing- 
school which was unique of its kind, and was 
probably the best school of art out of London. 
After ten years' work he resigned his appoint- 
ment and wentto Oxford, where be laboured 
earnestly to develop his theory that thestudy 
of art should form an e'isential nart of higher 
education. His last exhibited work was a 
portrait of Dr. Wynter, president of 3t. 
John's College, Oxford, which was at tha 
Hoyal Academy in 18tl0. He likewise essayed 
sculpture, and left behind bira an original 
model of 'Samson slaying the Lion.' 

Riviere died suddenly, at 36 Beaumont 
Street, Oxford, on 21 Aug. 1876. Aminiature 
of him when a young man, by C. W. I'egler, 
is in the possession of his son, Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A. 

[ Jnckaoa's Oxford Journal, 3 Sept. 1 876 : Red- 
grnve's Diet, of Artiats of the English School. 
1878; Bryan's Diet, of Paiatars and EngravBTS, 
ed. Onives and Armstrung, 188S-9. il. 388 ; 
Royal Acadpmy Exiiiliilion Cutalogoes, 1828- 
lasOr information kindly supplied by Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A.] H. E. O. 

RIVINGTON, CHARLES (1688-1742), 
publisher, eldest son of Thurston Rivington, 
was bom at Chesterfield, Derbyshire, in 1688. 
He was apprenticed to Matthews, a London 
bookseller, and made free of the city in 1711, 
when the premises and trade of Richard 
Chiswell{1639-171l)rq.v.] passed into his 
hands, and tbe sign of the ' Bible and Crown * 
was firet affixed to the house in Paternoster 
How. By 171.^ Rivington had published 
editions of Cave's ' Primitive Christianity,' 
Nelson's ' Thomas a Kempis,' and other 
works, chiefly theological. 'The Scourge, 
in Vindication of the Church of England" 
(1720),i8theearliefit book known to b^ the 
well-known sign of the Rivingtons. Charles 
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earliest works, 'The Nature and Necessity of 
a new Birth in Christ ' (1737), and Wesley's 
edition of ' ThomasJ Kempie' (1735). With 
Bettesworth he formed a 'New Conger' in 
1 736, in rivalry to the old ' Congt-r,' or partner- 
ship of booksellers whichbadexistedin variona 
forms from before 1700 (McRRlY, New 
' English Diet. 1893. ii. 8i>0 ; Nichols, Lit. 
Aneed. i. 340). He soon became the leading 
theological publisher, and carried on a large 
commissionbusineaainsermotis. Writing to 
Aaron Hill, Samuel Richardson says uiBt 
Rivington and Osborne ' had long been urging 
me to give them a little book, which they 
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aaid they were often asked after, of familiar Cyclopodia of American Literatore, toL i. ; 

letters on the useful concerns in common Sabine's Amertcan Loyalists, Boston, 1867, pp. 

life * (Correspondence, 1804, vol. i. p. Ixxiii). 657-60.] H. B. T. 

This was the origin of * Pamela,' commenced RIVINOTON, FRANCIS (1806-1885), 

10 Nov. 1739, and issued with the names of publisher, third son of Charles Rivington 

the two publishers on the title-page in 1741- the younger (1764-1831), was bom on 

1742. ,.,..., .«.«.. 1^ J***' 1806 [see under RrviHQTOir, John, 

ien educated at Br&- 
became in 1827 a 

, ^ Rivington, of St. 

Tyne, by whom he had thirteen children. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place, 

Samuel Richardson acted as executor, and London. As connected with the publi- 

ffuardian to the children. The fourth son, cation of * Tracto for the Times ' (Rev. T. 

John fq. v.], and the sixth son, James (see Mozlet, Eemmigoences, i. 812) and New- 

below), succeeded to the business. man's ' Parochial Sermons,' and as publisher 

James Rivington (1724-1803), the sixth of the * British Critic,' he was associated 

son, soon left the firm and joined a Mr. Flet- with Ward, Newman, the Mozleys, and other 

cher of St. Paul's Churchyard, with whom leading members of the Tractarian party 

he brought out Smollett's ' History of Eng- (i^. ii. 217. 894-6 ; W. Ward, W. G. Ward 

land,' clearing thereby 10,000/. He took to and the Oxfrrd Movement, 1890, p. 247; 

horse-racing, and in 1700 settled as a book- Rev. J. B. Mozlet, Letters, 1885, pp. 109, 

seller in Philadelphia. The foUowing year 146-8; Liddon, Xt/co/i\i«y, 1893,1.42^ 

he opened a book store at the lower end of 424). In 1853 the buHiness was entirely 

Wall Street, New York. In 1762 he com- withdrawn from St. Paul's Churchyard to 

menced bookselling in Boston. He failed, the branch in Waterloo Place. Rivington 

and recommenced in New York, and in retired from the firm in July 1869, and was 

April 1773 began 'Rivington's New York succeeded by his second cousin, John (1813- 

<>azetteer,' supporting the British govern- 1886), a partner since 1842, and his son, 

ment, which brought him into trouble with Francis Hansard (b. 1834). The former re- 

the colonists. He returned to England, tired in 1867, and the business was carried 

purchased a new press, was appointed, on on by the latter and his brother Septimus 

ffoinff back to America, king's printer (^. 1846) until May 1889. From this date 

for New York, and started * Rivmgton's Francis Hansard was the sole member of 

New York Loyal Gazette' (1777), after- the firm to June 1890, when the whole busi- 

wards the 'Royal Gazette.' He was the pub- ness was taken over by Messrs. Longman 

lisher of Major Andrd's ' Cow Chase.' About (Bofjhielier, December 1859 and June 1890). 

1781 he is said to have turned spy, and to in 1893 the name reappeared in the style of 

have furnished Washington with important Kivington, Percival & Co., of King Street, 

information. He remained in New York Covent Garden, of which Mr. Septimus 

after the evacuation by British troops, and Rivington is the chief partner {Publishers' 

changed the title of his paper to 'Rivington's Cirndar, 1 July 1893; Athenaum, 1 July 

New York Gazette and Universal Adver- 1893). 

tiser ; ' but his business declined, his paper During the latter part of his life he resided 

came to an end in 1783, and he passed the at Eastbourne, where he died on 7 Jan. 1885, 

remainder of his life in comparative poverty, on the eve of completing his eightieth vear. 

He died at New York in January 1803. Rivington was twice married, and left a larjfe 

He married twice: first, a Miss Mynshull familv. A portrait, taken in his fiftv-ninth 

in Ensrland, and, secondly, Elisabeth van year, is reproduced by S. Rivington ( fA^-Pii*- 

Home of New York {d. July 1795), by whom 'li^hing Hoiu<eofRinngton, 1894, p. 3i>, see also 

he had children. A portrait, which has been pp. 46-54). Besides a few pamphlets on church 

engraved, is in the possession of Mr. W. II. subjects, he wrote *Some Account of the 

Appleton of New York. Life and Writings of St. Paul,' London, 1874, 

[S. Rivington's Publishing House of Riving- ^^'o; and edited Dean William Sherlock's 

ton. 1894 ; Curwon's Hist, of Booksellers, 1873, * Practical Discourse concerning Death.' 

pp. 296-300; Knight's Shmlows of the Old [Bookseller, January 1885; rublishers* Cir- 

Booksollcrs ; Gent. Mag. 1742. p. 107; Timper- cular. 15 Jan. 1885.] H. R. T. 

ley's Encyclop8e<liii, 1842, p. 668; Nichols's Lif. ' ^^,^^^^^,„^^^ ^^-r^^r r,,,^.v ,.-^x. 

Anecd. vols, i., ii., iv., viii. ; and for James I RIVINGTON, JOHN ( 1 720-1 792). pub- 

Rivington : Appleton's Cyclopsedia of American . lisher, bom in 1720, was the fourth son of 

Biogr.,NewYork, 1888, v. 267-8; Thomas's Hist. Charles Rivington the elder (1H88-1742) 

ofPrintinginAmorica, 1874, 2vol8.;Duyckinck'8 [q. v.], and after the death of his father 
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carried on the bueiness on behalf of himself, 
hia motherland his brother James, under the 
supervision of Samuel Richardson and the 
other executors. About 1760 he was ap- 
pointed publisher to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. His eldest son 
Francis (1745-1822^ and sixth son Charles 
n754>183n were already admitted into the 
nrm, and Rivington was made manager of 
some of the standard editions of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Locke, and other classics, issued by 
the ' Conger/ i.e. a combination of the trade. 
During Dodsley*s illness the * Annual Regi- 
ster* was managed by the Rivingtons, who 
also started one of their own, edited by 
Edmund Burke, which lasted until 181z, 
and was resumed between 1820 and 1823. 
It then merged in the older publication, 
which, after having been managea a few years 
by the Baldwins, returned into the hands of 
the Rivingtons (S. Rivikoton, Publishing 
House ofSivingtoni 1894, p. 15). The family 
were much interested in the administration 
of the Company of Stationers. John served 
as master in 1775, when his two brothers and 
four sons were all liver^'men (Nichols, Lit, 
Anecd, iii. 400). He was also a governor of 
several of the royal hospitals, and a director 
<^ the Amicable Life Society and of the 
Union Fire Office. He did not leave a large 
fortune, and died on 16 Jan. 1792, in his 
seventy-third year. In 1743 he married p]liza 
Miller\l723-1792), a sister of Sir Francis 
Gkwling, banker, and afterwards lord mayor. 
She bore him fourteen children. His widow 
died on 21 Oct. 1792, aged 69. 

Francis Ri vinoton ( 1/45-1822), the eldest 
son, and Chables Rivington, the younger 
(I754-I881), sixth son, together carried on 
the business. In 1793 they commenced the 
' British Critic,' which came out monthly at 
2#., and soon attained a circulation of 3,500. 
Archdeacon Nares, who edited the first series 
down to 1813, and the Rev. William Beloe 
[q. v.] were interested in the imdertaking. 
xne second series (1816-17) was edited by 
William Rowe Lyall [q. v.] In 1819 a west- 
end branch of the firm was opened at 3 Water- 
loo Place. In 1 820 a secondhand bookselling 
business was started at 148 Strand, under the 
management of John Cochrane. Francis died 
athishouse at Islington on 18 Oct. 1822, hav- 
ing married Margaret Ellill {d, 1828), by 
whom he had six children (NiciioiiJ, Illus^ 
trations, viii. 497). Charles, who was for 
many years a stockkeeper of the Company of 
Stationers, and became masterof the company 
in 1819, died on 26 May 1831, leaving four sons 
— Georffe(1801-1858),Francis[q.v.], Charles, 
and William — andfour daughters (Memoir by 
Alexander Chalmers in Gent. Mag. June 1831 ; 

yoL. zLyui. 



S. Rivington's Publishing Howe of Rimng- 
ton, 1894, pp. 57-76, with portrait). 

Francis's eldest son John (1779-1841) was 
admitted a partner in 1810, and in 1827, when 
the secondhand business in the Strand was 
abandoned after much loss, his first cousins, 
George and Francis, sons of Charles, joined 
the firm. Afourthseriesofthe* British Critic' 
was commenced in 1836, edited by John 
Henry Newman, and afterwards by I'homas 
Mozley. The publication was discontinued 
in 1843, at the urgent request of Bishop 
Blomfield, and the * English Review,' which 
succeeded it, lasted only till 1853. John 
married Anne Blackburn, and died on 21 Nov. 
184 1 , at the age of sixty-two. 11 is son John 
(1812-1886) became a partner in 1836. 

[Information from Mr. F. H. Rivington ; 
Rivington's Poblishiog House of Rivio^on, 
1894; Curwen's Hist, of Booksellers, 1873, pp. 
296, 312 ; Gent. Mag. 1792, i. 93 ; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecd. ix. 64, 95.] H. B. T. 

RIZZIO,DAVID (1533?-1566),8ecretary 
of Mary Queen of Scots. [See Riccio.] 

ROACH, JOHN (Jl, 1796), bookseller 
and compiler, kept a shop in Drury Lane, 
where he sold oad volumes and indelicate 
prints, and whence he issued various com- 
pilations, theatrical and other, which are 
both curious and scarce. The chief of these 
are: 1. * Roach's Beauties of the Poets of 
Great Britain,* in 6 vols., London, 1794, 
12mo. In 1795 Roach was sent to prison 
for twelve months, and bound over for a 
similar term, for publishing an immoral 
work; but the only book known to have 
been issued by him in that year is 2. 'Beauti- 
ful Extracts of Prosaic Writers, carefully 
selected, for the Young and Rising Genera- 
tion, by J. R.,' 3 vols., London, 1795, 12mo. 
3. * Roaclfs London Pocket Pilot, or 
Strangers' Guide through the Metropolis,' 
giving a detailed account of l^nelagh and 
Vauxhall, London, 1796, 8vo. 4. * Roach's 
New and Complete History of the Stage, 
from its origin to its present states' London, 
1796, 8vo. This catclipenny compilation is 
his bi?st-known publication. 5. * Roach's Au- 
thentic Memoirs of the Green Room, contain- 
ing Lives of all the Performers at the llieatres 
Royal, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and Hay- 
market, with Poetic Criticisms to each and 
Characters of the Patentees,' lx)ndon, 1796, 
12mo. The lives are quite untrustworthy, 
but the conception of the work was successful 
enough to attract imitations of similar 'au- 
thenticity Mn 1799, 1800, 1803, and 1804. 

[Lowe's Bibliography of Theatrical Literature ; 
Timperley's Encycl. of Printing, p. 752; Brit. 
Mas. Cat.] T. S. 
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ROACH, RICHARD (1662-1730), divine, 
son of Thomas Roach, of London, was bom 
there on 18 July 1662, and admitted a 
scholar of Merchant Taylors' School in 1677. 
His senior schoolfellow by one year, Dr. 
Francis Lee [q. y.1, remained through life his 
constant friend. Koach became head scholar, 
and was elected on 16 July 1681 to St. John's 
College, Oxford, graduating B A. 1686, M.A. 
1688. He was admitted to deacon's orders 
by Gilbert Ironside, bishop of Bristol, on 
29 Sept. 1689, in Wadham College Chapel, 
took priest's orders on 16 March following, 
and graduated B.D. in 1695, having been 
appointed on 17 March 1690 rector of St. 
Augustine's, Hackney, where he remained 
until his death on 26 Aug. 1730. He was 
buried at St. Bride's, Fleet Street, on 30 Aug. 

Koach was always inclined to mysticism, 
and when Lee devoted himself to the cause 
of Mrs. Jane Lead [q. v.], Roach followed. He 
assisted to write the * Theosophical Trans- 
actions of thePhiladelphiau Society' in 1697, 
and contributed verses to be included in tlie 
mystical writings of Mrs. Lead, which were 
written from dictation and published by Lee. 
He edited * A Perswasive to Moderation and 
Forbearance in Love among the Divided 
Forms of Christians,' of Jeremiah White, 
London, 8vo, no date ; and published * The 
Great Crisis, or the Mystery of the Times and 
Seasons Unfolded/ London, 1726 (not issued 
until 1727), 8vo, being preparatory to * The 
Imperial Standard of Messiah Triumphant. 
Coming now in the Power and Kingdom of 
His Father, to reign with His Saints on 
Earth,' London, 1728, 8vo. In the latter por- 
tions of this are to be found many extracts 
from Mrs. Lead's works, interspersed with 
verses by Koach. Rawlinson remarks of 
Roach * Nescio aua fide obiit,' but it is ob- 
vious that he adnered to much of the Phila- 
delphian teaching. 

[Robinson's Registers of Merchant Taylors, 
ii. 292 ; Wilson's Hist, of Merchant Taylors, pp. 
382, 957, 992, 1000. 1201 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
early series, p. 1261 ; Newcourt's Rep. Eccles. 
i. 619; Rnwlinson MSS. ; Walton's Collections 
for a Biography of Law, p. 128.] 0. F. S. 

ROACH-SMITH, CHARLES (1804- 

1890), antiquary. [See Smith.] 

ROB BONN (1714-1778), Gaelic poet. 
[See Mack AT, Robert.] 

ROB ROY (1071-1734), highland free- 
booter. [See Macgregor, Robert.] 

ROBARTES or ROBERTES, FOULK 
(1580 ?-16o0), divine, was born about 1580 
(see funeral inscription in Blomefield's 
Norfolk, iii. 668). He was educated at 
Cambridge, proceeding B.A. from Christ's 



College 1698-9, M.A. 1602, and B.D. 1609, 
being then of Trinity (Wood, Fcuti Oxon, i. 
400). He was incorporated B.D. at Oxford 
on 10 July 1621. In 1602 he was rector of 
St. Clement's at the Bridge, Norfolk (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon,), and from 1606 to 1607 vicar 
of Ottiey, Hertfordshire (Ubwick, Nanconf, 
in Hertfordshire, pp. 660-2). On 16 Feb. 
1615-16 he was installed prebendary of the 
fifth stall in Norwich Cathedral (Lb Netb, 
Fasti, ii. 500). In addition to the prebend, 
he held the vicarage of Trowse and the rectoiy 
of St. Clement's, Norwich, and was also * mini- 
ster * of St. Saviour's, Norwich (Blomefield, 
Norfolk, iii. 365; Moens, The Walioansand 
their Church at Norwich, p. 67). On 10 March 
1633 he signed the circular letter of the dean 
and chapter of Norwich to their tenants, 
pressing for the repair of the cathedral (^Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. vii.) In the pre- 
ceding year he had strongly opposed the 
puritan demand of a lecturer for Norwich 
(i*. 12th Rep. pt. i. p. 465, 23 July 1682). 
Although a constant preacher, he was ejected 
from all his livings during the civil war, and 
lived in great povertv till nis death on 1 April 
1650. He was buriej on the 10th on the west 
side of the south transept of Norwich Cathe- 
dral, where an inscription was erected to his 
memory. His wife, Anne, one of the twenty- 
one children of Richard Skinner, gent., died 
on 25 March 1627. Robartes wrote : 1. * The 
Revenue of the Gospel in Tythes due to the 
Ministry of the Word (by that word in Tim. 
i. 5, 18),' Cambridge, 1615, 4to ; dedicated to 
John Jegon, bishop of Norwich, and Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, chief justice. 2. 'God's Holy 
House and Service described according to the 
Primitive Form thereof,' London, 1639, 4to. 

[Authorities quoted in t<»xt ; Blomefield*s Nor- 
folk, iii. 366, 668; works in Brit. Mus.] W. A. S. 

ROBARTES, FRANCIS (1650 P-1718), 
politician and musician, son of John Robartes, 
first earl of Radnor [q. v.], by his second wife, 
Letitia Isabella, daughter of Sir John Smith, 
knight, of Kent, was bom about 1650. In 
1672-3 he was elected member of parlia- 
ment for Bossiney, and from that date until 
his death he sat for Bodmin and other 
Cornish boroughs, or for the county of Corn- 
wall. About 1705 he was appointed one of 
the tellers of the exchequer. Robartes, who 
was in 1673 elected fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, died at Chelsea on 3 Feb. 1717-18. He 
married Anne, the widow of Hugh Boscawen 
of Tregothnan, and daught-er of Wentworth 
Fitzgerald, seventeenth earl of Kildare. Their 
son John became the fourth and last earl of 
Radnor of that line, dying unmarried on 
16 July 1757. 
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Art and scieiice were the pastimes of the 
Robartes family. During the mania for 
French forms of music which followed the 
Keatoration, 'all the compositions of the 
town,' says North, ' were strained to imitate ' 
Lulli*8 Tein, but 'none came so nere it as 
Robartes.' Robartes's studies also extended 
to the scientific examination of certain simi- 
larities in the notes of the trumpet and those 
of the stringed instrument called the trumpet- 
marine. His ' Discourse concerning the Mu- 
sical Notes of a Trumpet ' was published in 
the 'Philosophical Transactions/ October 
1692. Ambrose Warren, in the conatniction 
of his tonometer, 1725, largely availed him- 
self of Robartes's calculations. 

[Barke*s DormAnt and Extinct Peerages, p. 
464 ; Anglie Notitia, 1707; House of CommonK 
Sessional Papers, vol. lxii.pt. i. passim; London 
newspapers, February 1717-18; Roger North's 
Memoires of Musick, p. 103; Thomson's Hist, 
of the Royal Society ; P. C. C. Registers of Wills, 
Tenison, 43; authorities cited ] L. M. M. 

BOBAETES, JOHN, first Eabl of Had- 
NOR (1606-1(585), son of Richard Robartes, 
by Frances, daughter of John Ilender of 
Botreux Castle, Cornwall, was bom in 1606. 
lie belonged to a Cornish family which rose 
to great wealth through trading in wool 
and tin (Diary of Richard Synwnds, p. oo). 
Richard Robartes was knighted on 11 Nov. 
1616, created a baronet on 3 July 1621, and 
raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Robartes of Truro on 16 Jan. 1626. His 
wealth made him a mark for extortion; 
12,000/. is said to have been extracted from 
him in 1616 by a privy seal under threat of 
a prosecution lor usury (Nichols, Progresses 
of James 1^ iii. 230; CaL State PaperSfDom. 
1611-18, pp. 410, 427). One of the charges 
brought against Buckingham when he was 
impeached by the House of Commons was 
that he had obliged Robartes to purchase 
his barony at the price of 10,000/. (Old Par- 
liamentary History f vii. 113). This is con- 
firmed by the deposition of Robartes himself 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1627-8, p. 220, cf. 
162^6, p. 298). 

John Robartes entered Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, as a fellow-commoner in 1625. There, 
according to Wood, he * sucked in ' evil prin- 
ciples both as to church and state (Athena^ 
ed. Bliss, iii. 271, iv. 178). By his marriage 
with Lucy, second daughter of Robert Rich, 
second earl of Warwick [q. v.], he became 
allied to the leaders of the opposition among 
the peers, and in May 1634 he succeeded his 
father as second Baron Robartes. During 
the liong parliament he voted with the popu- 
lar party among the lords (except that he 
refused the protestation), was appomted lord- 



lieutenant of Cornwall on 28 Feb. 1642, and 
became colonel of a regiment of foot in 
Essex's army (Doyle, Official Baronage, iii. 
91 ; Clabendon, Rebellion^ iii. 187, 231 ). 
He fought at Edgehill, and commanded a 
brigade at the first battle of Newbury (ib. vi. 
79 ; Bibliotheca Gloibcestrerisis, p. 245). In 
1644 he held the rank of fiela-marshal in 
Essex's army. On 9 May 1G44 a petition 
was presented to parliament praying that 
Robartes mi^ht be made commander-in-chief 
in the counties of Devon and Cornwall, and 
the unluckv march of Essex into Cornwall 
was popularly attributed to his influence 
(Hist, MSS, Comm. 6th Rep. p. 12; LvD- 
Lovr, Memoirs f i. 100, ed. 1894; Clarendon, 
Rebellion, viii. 92). He took part in the 
fighting which preceded the surrender of 
Essex's army at Lostwithiel, and escaped 
from the capitulation like his general by 
taking ship to Plymouth. Essex left him to 
command at Plymouth, which he success- 
fully defended against the attacks made 
upon it during the following months: he 
showed his fidelity bv refusing the offers made 
to him by Lord Digbv on the king's behalf 
(Report on the Portland MSS. i. 193 ; Lort/s' 
Joumals,\n. 223; Rushworth, v. 702,713). 
Petitions from the town that he might be 
continued as governor show his popularity 
(Lords' Journals, vii. 699 ; Commons' Jour- 
7ials, iv. 136). 

Robartes must have suffered considerable 
losses during the war. His house at Lan- 
hydrock in Cornwall was occupied by the 
royalists, and his estates were assigned to Sir 
Richard Grenville by the king. His children 
also were detained as prisoners with the king 
(LiJDTX)w, Memoirs, i. 451 ; Rushworth. v. 
699, 702 ; Diary of Richard Sym.onds, pp. r).5, 
65; Clarendon, Rebellion^ ix. 62, 140). He 
had been from the beginning (16 Feb. 1644) 
a member of the committee of both king- 
doms, and in their Uxbridge propositions 
(January 1645) parliament requested Charles 
to make him an earl. After the passing of 
the self-denying ordinance his zeal Ix'gan 
to cool, but Clarendon antedates his retire- 
ment, and is probably wrong in attributing 
it to a quarrel with Essex (Continuation of 
Life, § 125). Like Essex, he was a strong 
presbyterian, and both protested (13 Man*h 
1646) against the ordinance which made the 
new church courts subordinate to parlia- 
mentary commissioners (Lords Journal <, viii. 
208). In January 1648 he opposed the vote 
for no further addresses to the king, but when 
the army threatened to intervene in su]){>ort. 
of it, he was persuaded to absent himst'lf 
from the House of Lords, and suffer it to be 
passed (Gabdineb, Great Civil War, iv. 53). 
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After the king's death Robartes took no 
further part in public affairs, and abstained 
from sharing in the plots against the repub- 
lic. He seems to have been less hostile to 
the protectorate, for at CromwelFs second 
installation the train of the Protector's purple 
robe was borne by the son of Robartes (Lud- 
low, Memoirs^ ii. 29). At the Restoration 
his influence with the presbyterian party, 
and the support of Monck, secured him a 
place in the government. He was admitted 
to the privy council (1 June 1600), appointed 
a commissioner of the treasury (19 June- 
8 Sept. 1660), and made lord deputy of Ire- 
land (25 July 1660; Ranke, Hist, of Eng- 
land, V. 526; Doyle, iii. 91). Clarendon, 
discussing the reasons which led to the 
choice of Robartes for the post of lord de- 
puty, characterises him as ' a man of more 
than ordinary parts, well versed in the know- 
ledge of the law, and esteemed of integrity 
not to be corrupted by money. But he was 
a sullen, morose man, intolerably proud, and 
had some humours as inconvenient as small 
vices, which made him hard to live with * 
(^Continuation of Life^ pp. 125-8; cf Bur- 
net, Own Thnsy i. 178; Pepys, Diary, 
2 March 1664). The choice was not a happy 
one, for Robartes proved obstructive in 
matters of business, quarrelled with the re- 

gresentatives of the Irish nobility, and. feeling 
imself aggrieved because he was merely the 
deputy and Monck the lord lieutenant, re- 
fused to go to Ireland. As he had great par- 
liamentary influence, * for of all who had so 
few friends he had the most followers/ the 
king thought better to induce him to resign 
the deputyship by giving him the post of lord 
privy seal (18 May 1661 ; ib, pp. 19.S-200). 

Robartes had been suspected of being too 
much inclined to presbyterian ism, but he 
had purged himself of the charge, protesting 
* that he believed episcopacy to be the best 
government the church could be submitted 
to.' This did not prevent him from be- 
coming the most active advocate of a policy 
of toleration towards nonconformists. On 
23 Feb. 16()8 he introduced a bill forennbling 
the king to dispense with the act of uni- 
formity and other statutes by granting 
licenses to peaceable protectant noncon- 
formists for the e.vercise of their religion. 
The bill was so strongly opposed that it 
was ultimately dropped. Robartes was from 
that time closely associated with Clarendon's 
opponents, and is mentioned by Ruvigny as 
sparing no pains to undermine the chan- 
cellor's influence with the king (ib. p. 583; 
Christie, Lfe of Shaftesbury, i. 267-73, 
App. p. Ixxix). He continued to hold the 
office of lord privy seal till SJ2 April 1673, 



and on 3 May 1669 was appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland in place 01 the Duke of 
Ormonde. Ludlow refers to this appoint- 
ment as showing the triumph of ' the 
honestest party of those about the king.' 
Carte regards it as the victoiy of Ormonde's 
personal enemies, and a preliminary step to 
his accusation. Robartes, however, could 
find no grounds for accusing Ormonde, and 
was himself criticised as slothful in busi- 
ness, and wanting both in temper and affa- 
bility. He was recalled in May 1670 (Lud- 
low, Memoirs, ed. 1894, ii. 495; Carte, 
Ormonde, iv. 356-8, ed. 1851). 

When Charles II reorganised the privy 
council on Sir William Temple's plan, Ro- 
bartes was one of the new body (21 April 
1679), and on 23 July followmg he was 
created Viscount Bodmin and Earl of Radnor. 
On 25 Oct. 1679 he was further appointed 
lord president of the council. Roger North 
terms him * a good old English lord/ who, 
disgusted by the violence ot the whigs, had 
abandoned the cause of the opposition, and, 
' notwithstanding his uncontrollable testinesa 
and perverse humours, did the king very 
good service' (Lives of the Norths, ii. 54, ed. 
1826). He also did good service to the Duke 
of York by his opposition to the passing of 
Monmouth's patent (Manuscripts of the Earl 
of Dartmouth, p. 33). Robartes continued 
president of the council till August 1684, and 
offered no opposition to the arbitrary mea8ure.<( 
which marked the close of Charles IFs reign. 
Burnet, speaking of his supersession by lio- 
Chester, says * he had for some years acted 
a very mean part, in which he had lost the 
character of a steady, cynical Englishman, 
which he had maintained in the former 
course of his life' (Oum Tim^, ii. 444, ed. 
1833). He died on 17 July 1685 (Luttrell. 
Diary, i. 315, 354; Wood, Athena, iv. 178). 
A portrait of Robartes was No. 741 in the 
national portrait exhibition of 1868. 

Robartes was the author of: 1. * A Dis- 
courseofthe Vanity of the Creature,grounded 
on Eccles. i. 2,' London, 1673, 8yo. 2. * Some 
volumes of Notes on the Proceedings of the 
House of Lords, and Miscellaneous Memo- 
randa occasionally referred to as his Memoirs' 
(Harleian MSS. 2224, 2237, 2243, 2325, 
5091-5). Excepting one or two anecdotes, 
they contain nothing of interest (cf. San- 
ford, Studies and Illustrations of the Great 
Rebellion, 1^1^. 291, 496). 

Robartes married twice : first, Lucy Rich, 
second daughter of Robert, second earl of 
Warwick ; secondly, Letitia Isabella (rf. 
1714), daughter of Sir John Smith of Bid- 
borough, Kent, knight. This lady has been 
identified with the' Lady Robarts* mentioned 
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by Grammont in his memoirs (ed. 1853, pp. 
l/Oy S68) ; she is described by Pepys as * a 
great beauty indeed.' 

His eldest son, Robert, Viscount Bod- 
min, was ambassador to Denmark in 1681, 
and died in February 1682 f Luttkell, i. 75, 
164). He married Sarah, Daughter of John 
Bodvile of Bodvile Castle, Cornwall. The 
title of Radnor descended to his son, Charles 
Bodvile Robartes (1660-1723), who was in- 
timate with Swift, and it became extinct on 
the death of the fourth earl, John Robartes 
a686-1757), eldest son of Francis Robartes 
fq.v.l (Collins, Peerage^ ed. Brydges, ix. 
405). 

[Doyle's Official fiaronage, iii. 91; G. £. 
C[okayne]'s Complete Peerage, vi. 319 ; Wood's 
Athens OxoD. iv. 178; aathoritiesm^tioDed in 
the article.] C. H. F. 

BOBBERDS, JOHN GOOCH (1780- 
1854), unitarian minister, was born in Nor- 
wich on 18 May 1789. His mother, whose 
maiden namewasHarrell,wa8ofa Huguenot 
iamily. John W. Robberds, the biographer 
of William Taylor [q. v.] of Norwich, was 
his second cousin. He was educated at 
the Norwich grammar school. In Septem- 
ber 1806 he entered Manchester College 
(then at York) to study for the unitarian 
ministry. Among his &llow students was 
Joseph Hunter [q.v.],who entered on 26 Nov. 
I8O0. Hunter says that Robberds parried a 
plea for reverence to antiquity, ' De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,' by translating it ' Of dead 
things nothing is left but bones.' In 1809 
Bobberds act^ as assistant tutor in classics. 
He began to preach at Filby, Norfolk, dur- 
ing the summer vacation of 1809. Leaving 
York at midsummer 1810, he preached for a 
few months at the Octagon chapel, Norwich, 
and was invited to settle there as colleague 
to Theophilus Browne [q. v.] ; but on 19 Dec. 
1810 he was called to Cross Street, Man- 
chester, in succession to Ralph Harrison Jj.v.], 
and as colleague to John Grundy [q. v.] ' 

He began nis ministry in Manchester in 
April 1811, and maintained it for over forty 
years with great freshness, combining in his 
pulpit the written sermon with extempore 
utterance. His colleagues were, from 182'), 
John Hugh Worthington (1804-1827), the 
betrothed of Harriet Martineau [q. v.], and 
from 1828 William Gaskell [q. v.] For 
flome years Robberds kept a school. In 
Manchester College he held the offices of 
secretary (1814-22), and public examiner 

S 1822-40) ; and on the return of the college 
rom York to Manchester he filled the chairs 
of Hebrew and Syriac (1840-5) and pastoral 
theology (1840-52). His friend, Edward 
Holme [q.y.], left him (1847) an estate in 



Westmoreland* He died at 35 Acomb Street, 
Greenheys, Manchester, on 21 April 1854, and 
was buried on 2Q April in the Rusholme Road 
cemetery ; there is a brass to his memory in 
Cross Street chapel. Dignified in person and 
genial in spirit, Kobberds,who alwaysavoided 
controversy, did much to conciliate opposite 
tendencies in his denomination. lie married, 
on 31 Dec. 1811, Mary {b, 24 Feb. 1786; 
d, 10 Jan. 1869), eldest daughter of William 
T umer, dissent 1 ng min ister, of Ne wcast le-on- 
Tyne. His eldest son is Charles William 
Robberds, who retired from the ministry in 
1869; his second son was John Robberds 
(1814-92), minister from 1840 to 1866 of 
Toxteth Park chapel, LiverjK)ol. 

He published sixteen single sermons (1820- 
1850), a few tracts and lectures, and a me- 
morial * Sketch' prefixed to the posthumous 
' Sermons* (1826, 8vo, 2 vols.) of Pendlebury 
Houghton (1758-1824). Posthumous was 
his * Christian Festivals and Natural Seasons,* 
a volume of sermons, with memoir, 1855, 8vo. 
He wrote at least one hymn, of some merit. 

[Funeral Sermon by Gaskell, 1854 ; Memoir 
by T. (William Turner) in Christian Reformer, 
1854, pp. 342 seq.. reprinted with po.-thumous 
sermons, 1855; inquirer, 1854, pp.258, 271, 
284 ; Taylor's Hist, ot Octagon Chapel, Norwich 
(Crompton), 1848, pp. 5* s«q. ; Rollof Stuflents, 
Manchester College, 1868; Baker's Memorials of 
a Dissenting Chapel (Cross Street, Manchesit<»r), 
1884, pp. 52 seq. ; Julian's Diet, of Hymuology, 
1892, p. 1197; Nightingale's Lancasliire Non- 
conformity [1893], r. 105 seq.; Hunters notes 
on Manchester College alumni, Addit. MS. 
24442.] A. G. 

ROBE, JAMES (1688-1753), Scottish 
presbyterian divine, son of Michael Itobe, 
minister of Cumbernauld, was bom there in 
1688. He studied at Glasgow University, 
and was licensed by the presbytery of Lin- 
lithgow in 1709. In 1713 he was ordained 
to the parish of Kilsyth. In 1740 his 

' miiiistrj' was signalised by a remarkable re- 
ligious revival, following immtnliately upon 
a similar movement at Cumbuslang, and ex- 
tending to other districts in the west of 
Scotland. The movement gave rise to a 
controversy, especially with the associate 
presbytery, leading Kobe to issue his first 

. publication, entitled * A Faithful Narrative 
of the extraordinarv AVork of the Spirit of 
(jlod at Kilsyth, and other (congregations in 
the Neighbourhood near Glasgow,* pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London, 

I 1742, 8vo, Glasgow, 1790, 1840, as well as a 

, * Letter to Mr. Jas. Fisher,' Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 8vo, 1742. Kobe's other works 
include *The Christian Monthly History,' 
6 numbers, Edinbvxt^Vi^ Vi4a-A/Y%i50Q.'\ia 
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Fancy/ 1745, 8 vo; and 'Counsels and Com- was promoted to be captain; took part in 
forts to Troubled Christians/ Edinburgh and the capture of Alkmaar on 6 Oct., and re- 
Glasgow, 1749. He continued at Kilsyth till turned to England with the army on the 
his death, 26 May 1753. He married Anna 8rd of the following month, when he was 
Hamilton, who survived him twenty years, posted to the 9th company of the 2nd bat- 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Eccl. Scot. ; Robe's Works ; t*lion. _ „ . , . . . 

Mun. Univ. Gksg. vol. iii. ; Wodrow Corre- ^ ^^^ foUowmg year he was transferred 
spondf'nce.l W. G. ^<^ ^'^^ command of the 9th company, 4th 

battalion, and was sent to Canada, where 

ROBE, Sir WILLIAM (1765-1820), he served on the staff" until 1806. Having 
colonel royal artillery, bom at Woolwich in considerable knowledge of architecture ana 
1705, was son of William Kobe, second lieu- drawing, he was employed to design and to 
tenant in the invalid battalion royal artil- | superintend the erection of the church of 
lery, and proof master in the royal arsenal, ; England cathedral at Quebec, which remains 
Woolwich, and of Mary Broom his wife, a permanent record of his talent. He was 
He entered the royal military academy at promoted regimental m^or on 1 June 1806, 
Woolwich on 20 Oct. 1780 as an extra cadet, when he returned to England, and regi- 
and was gazetted to a commission as second , mental lieutenant-colonel on 13 Jan. 1807. 
lieutenant in the royal artillery on 24 May Robeaccompanied the expedition to Copen- 
1781. Robe served from June 1782 to July : hagen under Lord Cathcart in 1^07. Mwor- 
1784 at Jamaica, acting as adjutant and , general (afterwards Sir) Thomas Blomeneld 
storekeeper. After two years at home he commanded the artillery, and Robe, who had 
was in 1786 sent to Canada. He was pro- command of the batteries of the left attack, 
moted first lieutenant on 22 Nov. 1787, and " was favourably mentioned by Blomefield in 
returned to England in 1790. j his report, upon the bombardment. 

In April 1793 Robe went to Holland with | On 12 July 1808 Robe sailed f<5r Portu^ 



the artillery under Major Wright, part of an 
advanced force of the Duke of York's army, 
the main body of artillery under Sir William 
Congreve j^q. v.] embarking in May. Robe 



in command of the royal artillery of Wel- 
lesley's expedition. He was present at the 
battles of Koli^a and Vimeiro, and was men- 
tioned in despatches. At Vimeiro he used 



took part in the siege defence operations at shrapnel shell for the first time, and was so 
Willemstad, with which the Enjjlish share pleased with its effect that he applied for 
of the campaign commenced. He was ap- 1 large supplies of it. On the evacuation of 
pointed, in addition to his ordinary duties, Lisbon by the French, Robe took possession 
acting adjutant and quartermaster, and, at of the ordnance in the citadel ; and when Sir 
the instance of Conpreve, he was made in- John Moore's army left for Spain, Robe re- 
spect or of ammunition. Robe was at the i mained in command of the artillery at Lis- 
battle of Famars, the siege of Valenciennes, ■ bon, under Sir Harry Jiurrard and Sir John 
the operations around Cambray, the siege of Craddock, until the arrival of Brigadier- 
Dunkirk, the siege of Landrecy, and the ' general Ilowarth in April 1809. 
operations near Tournay, including Lanoy i On Wellesley's ret urn from England to take 
and Roubaix. lie took part in the retreat ! command of the British forces in the Penin- 
into Holland, and was particularly engaged sula, Robe served as a lieutenant-colonel of 
at the bridge Waerlem and at Nimoguen artillery, and was in charge of the artillery 
in October and November 1794, returning reser\'es. He took part in the advance against 
to England towards the end of November. Soult to the Tras os Montes, the capture of 

Robe was promoted to be captain-lieu- '. Oporto in May, the advance into Spain against 
tenant on 9 Sept. 1794, and was appointed Joseph Buonaparte, the battle of Talavera, 
quartermaster in the 1st battalion of artillery 27 July 1809, and in the subsequent retreat 
at Woolwich on 25 Nov., remaining there i over the Mesa d'Ibor to Truxillo, and thence 
for nearly Hve years. In 1797 he originated ! to Badajos. In 1810 he was appointed to 
the first regimental school for the children the command of the royal artillery driver 
of soldiers : the Duchess of York subscribed , corps, and he took part in the retreat to the 
liherally ; the school proved a success, and lines of Torres Vedras, including the battle 
the board of ordnance undertook itsdirection. of Busaco, on 2S Sept. 

In 1799 Robe embarked for Holland with , In 1811 Robe was engaged in all the active 
the Duke of York's army in the expedition ' operations of the pursuit of Mass^na to the 
to the Ilelder. He was appointed brigade ■ neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo. In August 
major of royal artillery under General Far- he returned to England on account of his 
rington. He was present at the battle of health, but rejoined the arm j before Badajos 
Bergen on 2 Oct. 1799, on which date he on 20 April of the following year, the mom- 
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Ing aft«r the capture of the Picurina fort. He 
opened the principal breaching batteries of 
toe third siege, and on the fall of Badajos he 
was particularly mentioned by Wellington in 
his despatch. Kobe was present in the ad- 
vance against Marmont, at the affair of Sabu- 
gal, at tne attack on the forts of Salamanca, 
and at the battle of Salamanca in July 1812. 
He commanded the royal artillery at the en- 
trv of the army into Madrid, at the surrender 
of the Ketiro, and at the unsuccessful siege 
of Burgos, when for the third time he was 
mentioned in despatches. He was severely 
wounded in the retreat from Burgos, while 
defending the bridge at Cabe^on, near Valla- 
dolid. Ilis wound necessitated his return 
to England; he was carried four hundred 
miles on men*s shoulders to Lisbon. 

Kobe was promoted to be brevet colonel 
on 4 June 1814, and to be regimental colonel 
on 16 May 1815. For his services he re- 
ceived on 13 Sept. 1810 a medal for Koli9a 
and Vimeiro ; on 13 Sejpt. 1813 a cross 
bearing the names of \imeiro, Talavera, 
Badajos, and Salamanca, superseding the 
medal previously bestowed, and on 3 July 
1815 an additional clasp for Busaco. On 
8 Jan. 1815 Kobe was made a K.C.B., and 
was permitted from that date to wear the 
order of the Tower and Sword of l*ortugal, 
granted to him by the prince regent of Brazil 
on 12 Oct. 1812. He was also made a knight 
of the Hanoverian Guelphic order. 

Kobe died at Shooters Hill, near Woolwich, 
on 5 Nov. 1820, and was buried in the family 
vault in Plumstead churchyard. He mar- 
ried, about 1788, in Canada, Sarah (/f.4Feb. 
1831), daughter of Captain Thomas Watt of 
Quebec', and by her had five sons and four 
daughters. 

The eldest son, William Livingstone 
Robe (1791-1815), bom in 1791, became a 
cadet at the royal military academy at 
Woolwich on 9 April 1805, obtained a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the royal 
horse artillery on 3 Oct. 1807, accompanied 
the expedition to Gottenberg the same year, 
and went to Gibraltar, whence he volun- 
teered for service in Portugal, and joined 
his father during the battle of Vimeiro. He 
was promoted to be lieutenant on 28 June 
1808. He took part in Sir John Moore's 
retreat to Coruna, was engaged at the 
Pombal, Sabugal,Fuentesd*Onore, £1 Boden, 
Badajos, Tarifa, Salamanca forts and battle, 
Madrid, Burgos, Nivelle, Nive, Adour, and 
Bayonne. He was in no fewer than thirty- 
three actions as a subaltern, and was men- 
tioned by Wellington for his distinguished 
conduct at the battles of Nivelle and Nive, 
where he commanded a mountain battery of 



artillery carried on mules. He was one of 
the four officers of Kamsay's troop of horse 
artillery struck down near La Haye Sainte, 
at the battle of AVaterloo, and died from the 
effects of his wounds on the following day, 
19 June 1815, sending just before his death 
a message to his father to assure him that 
he died Tike a soldier. The gold medal, with 
clasps for the battles of Nivelle and Nive, 
was sent after his death to his family. His 
brother officers erected a monument to his 
memory in the church at W^aterloo. 

The second son, Alexander Watt, bom in 
1793, a lieutenant-colonel of royal engineers, 
died at St. John's, Newfoundland, on 2 April 
1849, when serving there as commandmg 
royal engineer. The third son, Thomas Con- 
greve, born in 1799, a lieutenant-colonel royal 
artillery, died of yellow fever at Bermuda 
on 21 Sept. 1853, when in command of the 
roval artillery at that station. The fourth 
son, Frederick Holt (1800-1871), major- 
general and colonel of the 95th regiment of 
loot, was made a C.B. The fifth son, George 
Mountain Sewell (1802-1825), lieutenant 
26th Bengal native infantry, ser\'ed as ad- 
jutant in the Burmese war, and died on 
passage to Chittagong. The daughters were 
unmarried. The youngest, Vimiera, died 
in December 1893 at No. 4 The Common, 
Woolwich. She presented to the Koyal 
Artillery Institution at Woolwich all the 
medals, orders, and decorations of her father 
and eldest brother, together with miniature 
portraits of each of them. These are dis- 
played in the smoking-room in a case let 
mto the wall. 

[Royal Artillery Records; Despatches; Knne's 
List of Officers of the Royal Regiment of Ar- 
tillery; Duncan's Hist, of the Royal Artillery; 
The Royal Military Cal. ; Napier's Hist, of the 
Wur in the Peninsula and the South of France 
frum 1807 to 1814.] R. H. V. 

ROBERDEAU, JOHN PETER (17r>4- 
1815), dramatist, the son of a silk manufac- 
turer in Spitalfields, was bom in London in 
1764. He was collaterallv descended from 
Isaac Roberdeau (d. 1 741?), Huguenot refugee 
from Rochelle, who settled in St. Christo- 
pher's. The latter, by his wife, Mary Conyng- 
ham, of an old Scottish family, was father 
of General Daniel Roberdeau, who distin- 
guished himself on the American side in the 
war of independence, ond founded the Ame- 
rican family of Koberdeau ^see Bcchanax, 
Genealof/y of Roberdeau Family f^fishingtonf 
1876). John Peter Roberdeau gained a com- 
petence by trade, and, settling at Chichester 
about 1796, devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. From 1790 to 1799 he acted as re- 
sident commissary of army stotea In. ^mtca:^ 
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and Sussex. He wrote many plays, of which 
the first, entitled *The Point of Honour,* 
was accepted at Covent Garden in 1792, 
Munden and Fawcett being in the cast, but 
was apparently never acted, though it was 
a fairiy amusing comedietta, based largely 
upon Kenrick's * Duellist.' His most ambi- 
tious effort was * Thermopylfle, or Repulsed 
Invasion,* a tragic drama, in three acts and 
in verse, based upon Glover's * Leonidas.' It 
was written in 1792, and played at Gosport, 
but rejected by the London houses (printed in 
New British Theatre,lSU/\\r2o8). Another 
play, * Cornelia, or a Iloman Matron's Jewels,' 
was performed at Southampton, Chichester, 
and Portsmouth 'with applause ' (printed in 
The Spirit of the Public JournalSf 1810, vol. 
xiii. 12mo). Some minor pieces are enume- 
rated by Baker (Biogr. Dram, i. 60:^). Kober- 
deau also wrote * Fugitive Verse and I*ro8e, 
consisting of Poems Lyric, Obituary, Dra- 
matic, Satiric, and Miscellaneous,' Chichester, 
1803, dedicated toFrancis Kawdon-Hastings, 
second earl of Moira [q. v.], and consisting of 
trifles, often neatly turned, upon topics of 
the day. Koberdeau moved to Bath about 
1800, and thence to Chelsea, where he died 
on 7 Jan. 1816. Bv his wife Elizabeth (rf. 
4 June 1809), daughter of James Townley, 
high master of Merchant Taylors' School, he 
had a large family ; three of his sons held 
posts in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. The eldest, Henry Townley, a youth 
who showed great promise both in his offi- 
cial work and in some * Essays ' upon Indian 
subjects, died at Mymensing in Bengal on 
28 April \mS(Gent. Mar/. 1808, ii. 1126). 
The second son, John Thomas, judge at Alla- 
habad, upon the Bengal civil establishment, 
died at Kyde on 19 Nov. 1818. 

[Gent. Map:. ISlo i. 275. 1818 ii. 641 ; Baker's 
Biogr. Dramatica ; Reuss's Gat . of Li ving Authors ; 
Genest's Hist, of the Stage, vii. 72 ; Agnew's 
Protestant Exiles, 1874, iii. 62, 74 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERT I (1274-1.329), king of Scot- 
land. [See Bruce, Robert de, VIII.] 

ROBERT II (1310-1370), the Steward, 
aftenvards king of Scotland, son of Wal- 
ter III, steward of Scotland, and Marjory, 
daughter of Bobert the Bruce [q. v.], was 
born on 2 March 1316. His father was fifth 
in direct male descent from Walter I, son of 
Alan, and tliis Walter is described as steward 
(dapifer) of Malcolm IV in a charter of 
24 May 1158, which refers to the stewartry 
(senescallia) as granted to him by David I. 
In the prior reign of David I, Walter I was 
witness to two charters without the designa- 
tion of Steward, so that the surname of the 



royal house of Stewart probably dates from 
the reign of Malcolm IV and the penon of 
Walter I. Its earlier genealogy is uncer- 
tain, but an ingenious and learned, though 
admittedly in part hypothetical, attempt to 
trace it to the Banquno of Boece and Shake- 
speare, Thane of Lochaber, has been reoentlj 
made by the Rev. J. K. Hewison {Bute in 
the Olden Time, pp. 1-38, Edinburgh, 1895). 
The chief estates of the Stewarts were in the 
shires of lienfrew. The Cluniac monastery 
of Paisley was founded by Walter I in 1160. 
He died in 1177. His son Alan, his grand- 
son Walter II, his great-g^randson Alexander, 
and his great-great-grandson James are all 
styled Stewards of Scotland. James, who 
took the patriotic side in the war of inde- 
pendence, died in the fourth year of Kobert 
the Bruce, and was succeeded by his son, 
Walter III, whose support of Bruce was re- 
warded by the hand of^his daughter, Marjory 
Bruce, in 1315. Marjory died in 1316, shortly 
after the birth of her only child, named Ro- 
bert , doubtless after his maternal grandfather. 
The tradition that he owed his bleared or red 
eyes to a Caesarian operation after his mother^s 
death, by a fall from her horse near Paisley, 
is not supported by proof. Lord Hailes in- 
^eniouslv suggested that it may have been 
invented to account for the colour of eyes 
which Froissart describes as like * sandal 
wood,' or perhaps * lined with red silk' (sen- 
dal). On 3 Dec. 1318, after the death of 
Edward Bruce without issue, the parliament 
of Scone, in presence of the king, enacted 
that, if Kobert the Bruce should die without 
lawful heirs of his body, the son of Walter 
the Steward and Marjory should succeed to 
the crown, and made the further declaration 
that the succession should be in future to 
the heirs male in the direct line, whom fail- 
ing to the heirs female in the same line, 
whom failing to the nearest collateral heir 
male. 

On the death of Walter the Steward in 
1326, his son Robert succeeded to the office 
and estates of his father, and three years later, 
on the death of Robert the Bruce, the latter^s 
young son, David II, became king [see Bruce, 
David]. When Edward Baliol, by the aid 
of the English, got possession oi part of 
Scotland, David II was sent to France, and 
in 1334 Baliol granted the whole estates 
of Robert, the young Steward, to David 
Hastings, earl of Atholl. Robert, like his 
father, had naturally supported the Bruces, 
and led, when a boy of sixteen, the second 
division of the Scottish army at the battle of 
Ilalidon on 13 July 1333. After Halidon 
he took refuge in Dumbarton Castle, which 
Malcolm Fleming still held for David II, and, 
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croMing to Bute, succeeded, with the aid of 
Campbell of Lochowe and the islanders of 
Bute, nailed St. Brandan*8 men, in routing 
and slaying Alan Lile, who held Bute for 
Baliol. Ayrshire also yielded, and John 
Eandolph, third earl of Moray fq. v.l, having 
letumed from France, he ana Robert the 
Steward were chosen in 1834 regents in 
name of the exiled king. Robert was at this 
time a popular favourite, and is described by 
Bower ' as beautiful beyond the sons of men, 
stalwart and tall, accessible to all, modest, 
liberal, cheerful, and honest.' Next year a par- 
liament was held by the regents in April at 
Dairsie Castle, near Cupar. The Earl of 
AthoU attended, and succeeded in creating 
dissension between the Steward and the Ean 
of Moray, so the parliament broke up in con- 
fusion, which spread throughout the country, 
each of the regents coilectmg the customs in 
the districts where he was most powerful. 
Later in the year Moray was taken prisoner 
by the English while engfu^ed in a border 
raid, and a treaty was concluded with Ed- 
ward III at Perth on 18 Aug. 1336 by certain 
nobles, who alleged that they had full powers 
both from Atholl and the Steward. Atholl 
alone was made lieutenant of Scotland for 
Edward, and, though the Steward is said by 
the English chronicler Knighton to have 
made his peace with the English king at 
Edinburgh, it is doubtful how far he shared 
in the treason of Atholl. Before the close 
of the year Atholl was killed in an engage- 
ment in the forest of Kilblane by a small 
Scottish force which had rallied to the support 
of the independence of the country under Sir : 
Andrew Murray (d, 1338) [q. v.], and a 
council at Dunfermline rewarded Murray ' 
with the sole regency of the kingdom. | 

On Murray's death in 1338, Robert the 
Steward again became regent, and sent Sir 
William Douglas (1300 P-1 353) [q.v.], the 
knight of Liddesdale, to France to obtain 
aid from Philip of Valois. He laid siege in 
1339 to Perth, which Baliol had left in the 
hands of Ughtred, an English captain. He 
was aided in the siege by William Bullock, 
a skilful soldier, though an ecclesiastic, who 
at this time deserted the English side, and 
brought over the castle of Cupar in Fife. 
Some French troops brought by tne knight ol 
Liddesdale, and commanded by Eugdne de 
Garanci^res, arrived while the siege was in 
progress, and Perth capitulated on 17 Aug. , 
otirling soon after surrendered, and Robert 
made a progress through all Scotland north 
of the Forth. On 17 April 1341 the castle : 
of Edinburgh was recovered by the Steward, 
through a stratagem of Bullock and the 
knight of Liddesdale, and on 4 May David II 



and his queen returned from France, landing 
at Inverbervie in Kincardineshire. David 
now assumed the personal government, which 
he held till the defeat of Neville's Cross 
or Durham on 17 Oct. 1346, when he 
was taken prisoner. The Steward, who, 
along with the Earl of March, had com- 
manded the left wing, made good his re- 
treat to Scotland, when the Steward was 
again elected regent, under the title of lieu- 
tenant of David II. The suspicion that 
he had deserted the king when the battle 
turned against him does not appear to be 
well founded. 

The expedients adopted for raising the 
ransom belong to the history of David II 
[see Bruce, David]. Robert's position was 
directly affected by the negotiations, at first 
secret, though their purport must soon have 
leaked out, to evade the ransom by settling 
the succession on an English heir. In 1361 
this project was broached to an embassy sent 
by David to York and London, whose mem- 
bers were David's most faithful civil and 
ecclesiastical advisers. In the same year the 
Earl of Mar rose against the king, and his 
castle of Kildrummy was taken. In 1363 
the Earl of Douglas seized Dirleton, then in 
the king's hands, and the Steward, along 
with his two sons, made a bond with Douglas 
and the Earl of March to force the king to 
change his councillors. But David defeated 
Douglas at Lanark, and March and the 
Steward submitted. On 4 May 1303 the 
latter renewed his oath of fealty at Inch 
Murdach. David soon after went to Lon- 
don, and on 27 Nov. 1363 made a treaty 
with the English king, by which, on con- 
sideration of the discharge of the ransom, 
the crown was settled on Edward III in the 
event of failure of issue male of his body. 
Singularly enough, he had shortly before this 
date married Margaret Logie with the hope 
of issue. Both the treaty and the marriage 
were deadly blows against the Steward's 
right as heir-apparent, and it is not wonder- 
ful that they were followed by the seizure of 
the Steward and his three sons, who were, ac- 
cording to Fordun, put in separate prisons; 
but Robert and his fourth son, Alexander, 
the Wolf of Badenoch, appear to have been 
both imprisoned in Lochleven Castle. In a 
parliament at Scone on 4 March 1364 the 
proposal to transfer the succession from the 
Steward to Edward III, or his son Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, was brought forward, and 
unanimously rejected by the estates, who 
declared that they would have no Englishman 
to rule over them. The dispute between the 
king and Margaret Logie, which culminated 
in her divorce in 1370^ led to 1\\<^ i^ViM^ ^ 
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c :.".:.:■ : ''v--.- F-.r".- : I' ._■".■*. M r..y. io**!". ::. av:::/li :!>.' vicT'.irvofntterlHUimeand 

:.:..'; M r. I:. '-•".■^ ' .i '..:■. : »r..;v.T. \. .'.-:: •:: :"..r Oi::'.;rv ■: IIoTsj-iir werv drarly bought 

l.ii-..: .-■■ :. „7-. ..:.-> I • '].• r- ri-r \\.:\. ;» wi:':: !:.•.- ..:r.i:li nf l^^-^lai. Jid the aj:»'d mo- 

1 -.rj- : ■ -. bi: v..-]. : .. ■ • w-r * :i:;*kv n^rch Tnkr i::yj»art : an-lit is improbablf that 

]'.'..■' . u:..": ;"i •r.:-.- : r - y-..r \v..- or.:* ij-.-.;. :: -!\-:.5 .wir.:: : • any inriiience lie ]»t?r>'">nallv 

N-x* v.. .r ":.•■ c-::.- : >. 'l::::.:. ..r. : c.itt'.:\ rx.-rT'.'.: :].rii >horTlv Wi'-rt* hi 5 death .Scotland 

r.r- :' -.rL -.7 r.- _•*:.*.:: - -.v;:L ::.-- 17 :■.-'. :f wa^ i:.c'.-.i Ivd in the triioe mado at 15oiili«jne 

Carr:.?'-: r.- ^r Av* :; ::. ]'.• r-v! i>:.ir' . I: > b-:w.*.ii Frincn and Euiiland. At last, in 

•rijr.irloii:.: •'.a: ::-•: -.v). "..■ :..-j •:..*! :> -.v::h ] :>y.:::r»-=.T:jif« saw that tht* nominal covem- 

.Tc'l.Ti of (i:i-.i!i* -A-.-r- c;T:!-i ::.r -..jL ly th- r.Aiit i-f Kobert must br t- nded, and his elde^'t 

Earl ■•! r.-.rrick. wL-'-^r : i':.-r. t:.*^ kii.j. :- >■ n. thr Earl ..if CVirrirk, btdnij disabled by* 

nov.T ' =nv"- u.:i\: io'-.r- ]. Th.- :r.:;r.i-r in l i\>] k:^-k fr- 'm a horse, hi? next siirvivini; son. lli> 

of lb- kind's .-'n-in-law. Lv- n of ( T]an:i-. bv beri. duki- of Albanv. was namrd iruanlianof 

his n'/i'l.'.\v. Sir .Trnnt-s Lii.i-ny vf Trawford. thfkinjdom. Albany's son Munloch was siK^n 

opened lb'- LTvrit olHoe of ehambt-rlain. which al'tt.Twards made justiciar north fif the F'»rth 

' "•«»ld, to the kinj'-i .*vcond Mn llobrrt. in place of his uncle. Alexander, the AVolf of 

^ife, and wa* tlie first st^p in his Badenwh. who was deposed from the office. 

career. In IS'^o the truce with Robert did not long 8ur\*iYe his deposition. H^ 
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lied on 18 May 1390, in his seventy-fifth 
rear, at Diindonald in Ayrshire, and was 
buried at Scone in a tomb he had prepared. 
It is not (juite easy to understand the 
panegyric which almost all Scottish histo- 
rians, except John Major [q. v.], have pro- 
nounced on Robert II. It seems to have 
been due in part to his early successes, in 
part to amiable personal qualities, but chiefly 
perhaps to the fact that at the close of his 
reign, as Wyntoun — or rather his substi- 
tute, for he did not write this part of the 
' Chronicle ' — puts it : 

Of Scotland was na fute of land 

Oute of Scottis mennjs hand, 

Oatane Berwyck, lioxburgh, and Jedwurth. 

Yet the credit was not due to him, but to the 
ftble generals who fought for him. Even the 
successes of his younger days were generally 
shared by others, like his earlier regencies. 
Major*8 sound judgment seems to suit the 
facta better than the traditionary verdict : 
'Now, whatever our writers may contend, I 
cannot hold the aged king to have been a skil- 
ful warrior or wise in counsel.* He especially 
condemns the making of the Earl of Fife re- 
cent, which was * nought else than to run the 
risk of setting up two rival kings.' But it 
appears probable that the preference given to 
the brother over the son of Robert IE was 
due not to the king's own act, but to the 
powerlessness both of Robert and the Earl 
of Carrick to prevent it. There is a por- 
trait of Robert II in John Johnston's ' Icones 
of the Scottish Kings/ Amsterdam, 1(K)2, 
ind in Pinkerton's * Iconographia Scotica.' 
Pinkerton doubts its authenticity, and there 
is a suspicious resemblance, almost amount- 
ing to identity of feature, between this por- 
trait and that of Robert III in the same 
work. Although neither portrait is proved 
iuthentic, the costume is that worn at this 
period, and the features have some resem- 
blance to the faces on the coins of these 
reigns. 

Robert II married in the end of 1347, or 
Boon after, Elizabeth More or Mure, daughter 
of Sir Robert Mure of Rowallan. A dis- 
pensation for the marriage, dated in December 
1347 by Clement VI, was discovered by 
Andrew Stuart in 1789. Robert had lived 
with Elizabeth Mure before marriage, for tlic 
dispensation sets forth that they had * a multi- 
tuoe * of children of both sexes. Those known 
were John, lord of Kyle, created earl of Car- 
rick, who succeeded nis father as Robert III 
[q.v.]; Walter, earl of Fife; Robert, earl 
of Menteith and, after his brother AValter's 
death, of Fife, and duke of Albany, the re- 
gent [see Stewabt, Robebt, first Duke op 



Albany] ; and Alexander, earl of Buchan^ 
the Wolt of Badenoch [see Stewabt, Alex- 
AKDEB, d, 1405]. 

Robert II also had six daughters : Mar- 
jory, wife of John Dunbar, son of the Earl 
of March, himself created Earl of Murray ; 
Jean, wife of Sir John Lyon, lord Glamis ; 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas Hay of Errol ; 
Margaret, wife of Macdonald of Isla ; Cathe- 
rine or Jean, wife of David Lindsay, first 
earl of Crawford [q. v.l ; and Giles, wife of 
AVilliam Douglas, lord of Nithsdale, who 
was deemed the most beautiful Scotswoman 
of her time. After Elizabeth Mure's deaths 
and before 1356, Robert married as second 
wife Euphemia, daughter of Hugh, earl of 
Ross, and widow of John Randolph, third 
earl of Moray [q. v.], by whom he had David, 
earl of Stratheam ; Walter, earl of At boll 
[see Stewabt, Walteb] ; and Isobel, wife 
of James, earl of Douglas. Besides these he 
had at least six natural children, among 
whom were Sir John Stewart of Rowallan, 
called The Black ; and Sir John Stewart of 
Dundonald, called The Red Stewart. The 
numerous alliances of Robert IFs children 
with the chief noble families, as in the 
case of Robert the Bruce himself, probably 
strengthened his claim to the throne, but 
after his accession led to discord which he 
was unable to control. 

[Acts of Parliament (Scotland), vol. i. ; Ex- 
chequer Kolls, vols. i. ii.; and specially Burnett's 
Prefacei*, Wyntoun's Chronicle ; lowers addition 
to Fordnn'sScotichronicon; John Major's Greater 
Britain (Scottish History So -iety, Edinburgh); 
Extracta e variis Chronici> Scocie ; Liber Plus- 
cardensis. Pinkerton and Tytler are the best 
moilern historians of this perio<l. Andrew 
Stewart's History of the Stewarts discusses, in a 
supplement, the question ot the marriage of 
Elizabeth Mure, and prints the dispensation.] 

a:. M. 

ROBERT III (1340?-1406).king of Scot- 
land, originally known as John, Eabl of 
Carrick, and eldest son of Robert II [q. v.], 
succeeded to the throne on his fatner's 
death, and was crowned at Scone, under the 
name of Robert III, on KJ Aug. 1390. The 
change of christian name was made to avoid 
I that of Baliol, and to continue that of Robert 
I the Bruce, his maternal grandfather, and of 
Robert II, his father. He was bom pro- 
bably about 13-10, prior to the marriage of 
Robert II with his first wife, Elizabeth 
More or Mure, and was legitimated by their 
subsequent marriage, for which a dispensa- 
tion was procured from the pope in 1347. 
His original title was Lord of Kyle, the dis- 
trict of Ayrshire where a portion of the 
estates of the Bruces lay. lie wa& CT«ft.<fi^ 
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Earl of Atholl by David II in 1367, and 
next year Earl of Carrick, the title by which 
he was known during his father*8 life. In 
13r)6, during the reign of David II, he is 
«aid to have taken part in suppressing a ris- 
ing in Annandale, and in the latter part of 



only one of the latter escaped by swimming 
the Tay (cf. Scott. Fair Maid of Perth), 

Frequent parliaments or general councili 
were held from the commencement of Bo- 
berths reign — at Scone in March 1391, at 
Perth in March 1392 and October 1393, at 



his father*s reign, owing to the age and in- ; Scone again in March 1394, at Edinburgh in 
dolence of Kobert II [q. v.], he appears to August of that year, and at Stirling in Octo- 
have been active in public affairs, and to i ber 1395. At all of these Robert appears to 
have conducted negotiations with John of have been present, but the records are not 
Oaunt. preserved, and we know of their existence 

An accident by the kick of a horse be- only by charters or orders in his name, which 
longing to Sir James Douglas of Dalkeith is not quite certain evidence of the fact of his 
disabled him from bodily exertion prior to presence. From other sources we know that 
his father's death, and partly accounts for his favourite residence was in the west, at 
his brother, the Earl of Fife, becoming re- I Rothesay or in Ayrshire, where, like hia 

fent in 1389 [see Stewart, Robert, first i father, he escaped the toils of government 
^UKE OF Albany]. On the day after his and lived on his own estates. In April 1888 
own coronation, the feast of the Assumption , he was certainly present at an important 
(1390),hi8wife,AnnabellaDrummond[q.v.j, general council at Perth, where he created 
was crowned queen, and homage was sworn his son David, earl of Carrick, Duke of Kothe- 
to them both on the following day. She had ' say, and his brother Robert, duke of Fife, Eail 
already borne a son, David, the ill-fated Duke of Albany, and invested them at Scooe with 
of Rothesay, on 24 Oct. 1378, twenty-one theinsigniaof the ducal dignity, hitherto un- 
years after their marriage, if it is correctly, i known in Scotland. Is'ot he, but his wife, 
as it is usually, dated in 1357. Robert him- * corresponded in 1394 with Richard II as to 
self, though fifty years of age on his accession, , the marriage of their eldest son to an English 
never personally governed, so that the events princess. At a great tournament in £ditt- 
of his reign scarcely belong to his biography. , burgh the queen, and not the king, presided. 
The acts ofparliament and other official docu- In the parliament of Perth, which sat on 
mentd run in his name, but the real power 28 Jan. 1399, Rothesay was created heu- 
was excrcist'd by his brother, the Earl of Fife, tenant of the kin^om for three years by an 
who continued regent probably till January act which proceeded on the preamble * that 
1809, when the regency was assumed by the the king for sickness of his pierson may not 
king's son, David, earl of Carrick (afterwards travel to govern the realm nor restrain tres- 
Duke of Kothesiiy). passers or rebellours' [see Stewart, Datid, 

In 1891 the treaty of 1371 bet wet»n France duke of RothesayI. The scheme, though 
and Scotland was renewed at Amiens by well meant, had left out of account the dif- 
(.Miarles VI and Walter Trail, bishop of St. ference between the character of the king's 
Andrews, along with other Scots ambassa- brother Albany, a mature and astute man, 
dors. The trucewith England was frequently and Rothesay, a rash and reckless youth. It 
renewed and continued to 1399. The English cannot be wondered that it miscarried. The 
envoys in 1891 received instructions that revolution of England, by which Henry IV 
Robert should attend an English parliament supplanted and murdered Richard II, for a 
to do homage, and should pay 2,000/. a year short time delayed the miscarriage by forcing 
for the lands which Edward III had granted the attention of all parties in Scotland on the 
to Edward Raliol. Rut these insulting con- national defence. The Scots having refused 
ditions were probably never brought forward to recognise Henry IV*s title to the English 
bv the envovs. Thev were certainlv not ac- crown, IIenr^• determined to invade Scotland, 
cepted by Scotland. The truce with P]ngland and at Newcastle on 2.> July 1400 issued a 
enabled the Scottish government to direct its summons to King Robert to appear at Edin- 
attention to the lawless proceedings in the burgh on 23 Aug. and do homage to him as 
north of the Earl of Huclian, known as the suzerain. The summons having been treait^d 
AVolf of Radenoch [see Stewart, Alex- with contempt, Henry advanced to Edin- 
ANDEKJ, the half-brother of King Robert. burgh, burnt the town, and laid siege to the 

In 1.896 the famous conflict on the North castle, which was defended by Rothesay. 
Inch of Perth between thirty men of the Albany levied a large army, but, halting at 
Clan Quele and an equal number of the Clau Calder Moor, did nothing. The skill of Rnthe- 
Kay took place in presence of Robert III, say's defence forced Henry to raise the siege, 
and ended m the victory of the former, who Meantime the matrimonial and extra-matri- 
kept the field with eleven survivors, while ' monial engagements of Rothesay led to results 
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Itsaatrous both to himself and the peace of 
Scotland [see Stewabt, David]. Rothesay, 
rho led a dissolute life, betrothed himself to 
k daughter of George, earl of March, but 
inally married Elizabeth Douglas, daughter 
»f Archibald the Grim, third earl of Douglas 
q.T.] March went over to the English side, 
ndignant at his daughter's repudiation. At 
he end of 1400 the queen died. Her death 
inas soon followed by those of Archibald 
he Grim and Trail, bishop of St. Andrews. 
ilothesay attempted to seize the castle of St. | 
Vndrews, vacant by the death of Bishop 
[Vail. Albany procured an order to arrest 
lis nephew Rothesay in Robert his father's 
iame,and he was taken to Falkland, where he 
n3r8teriously died on 26 March 1402. Albany 
It once resumed the regency. The defeat 
kf the Scots in their attempts to invade Ens- 
and added national disaster to the domestic 
T&ffedy which clouded the last years of King 
Robert. There were also troubles i n the north. 
iiobert, now old as well as infirm, or the 
lobles acting in his interest, sent James, his 
«maining son, by sea to France ; but he was 
aken by an English armed merchant cruiser 
knd lodged in the Tower [see James I of Scot- 
andj. On 4 April 140o, shortly after the 
receipt of the news of his son*8 capture, Ro- 
lert III died at Rothesay, or, according to one 
recount, at Dundonald, probably a confusion 
irith his father's death tnere. He had told 
lis wife, when she urged him to follow the 
nample of his ancestors and the custom of 
he age by preparing a royal tomb for him- 
lelf, that ' he was a wretched man unworthy 
if a proud sepulchre,' and 'praved her to 
mnr nim in a dunghill with tfie epitaph, 
' Iiere lies the worst king and the most 
niserable man in the whole kingdom.*" This 
B his only recorded speech, and is not m- 
insistent with his character. His wish 
18 to his burial was not obeved, and he was 
nterred before the high altar at Paisley, 
rhere a monument has recently been erected 
o his memory by Queen Victoria. His life 
iter, and for some time before, he ascended 
he throne must have been a melancholy 
me. He had sufficient sense to feel his own 
mpotence, to see his country more exposed 
han it was at his accession to English in- 
rasions, his only son a captive in England, 
ind the succession to the crown almost in 
he grasp of his ambitious brother. His- 
ory has pronounced the verdict perhaps 
oo favourable, that he was a good man 
hough not a good king. His private life 
appears to have been without reproach, and 
le is one of the few Scottish kings who kept 
rbeir marriage vows. Besides Rothesay and 
Fames I, he had a third son, who died young, 



and three daughters. The eldest daughter, 
Margaret, married Archibald, fourth earl of 
Douglas, and Duke of Touraine [q. v.l The 
second daughter, Mary, the wife first of 
George Douglas, first earl of Angus ; secondly, 
Sir James Kennedy of Dunure, by whom she 
had Gilbert, first lord Kennedy, the father 
of David, first earl of Cassilis, and Bishop 
James Kennedy [q. v.]; thirdly. Sir William 
Graham of hancardine, an ancestor of the 
Duke of Montrose through their eldest son, 
Robert Graham ; and, fourthlv. Sir William 
Edmondstone of Duntreath ; her second son 
by her third marriage was Patrick Graham 
[q. v.], bishop of St. Andrews. The third 
daughter, Elizabeth, married James Douglas, 
earl Dalkeith, grandfather of the first earl of 
Morton. 

[The authorities for Robert II,and in addition 
Exchequer Rolls, vols. iii. and iv., Professor 
Skeat's Prefa<*e to the Eingis Quair (Scottish 
Text Society).] M. M. 

ROBERT, DuKB op Normandy (1054 ?- 
1134), eldest son of Duke William II (after- 
wards William I, king of P]ngland) and his 
wife, Matilda (iL 1083) [q. v.], was pro- 
bably bom in 1054, since his parents were 
married in 1053, and William of Malmes- 
bury says he was 'considered a youth of 
proved valour' in 1066. His earliest in- 
structors seem to have been two persons who 
appear as 'Raturius consiliarius infantis' 
and ' Tetbold grammaticus;' a little later, 
one Hilgerius is named as ' magister pueri ' 
(Lb Prevost, note to Ord. Vit. v. 18). In 
1067 Robert was left as co-regent of Nor- 
mandy with his mother during William's 
absence in Enj^land. A charter dated 1063 
states that his parents had ' chosen him 
to govern the duchy after their death * (Lb 
Provost, loc, ctt.) ; the Norman barons 
twice swore fealty to him as William's 
destined successor, and this settlement was 
confirmed by the king of France as overlord. 
It is probable that Robert, as well as Wil- 
liam, received the homage of Malcolm III 
of Scotland [q.v.] at Abemethy in 1072, 
which would imply that he was also recog- 
nised as heir to the English crown. He 
had been betrothed, in 1061, to Margaret, 
sister and heiress of Count Herbert II of 
Maine; after Herbert*s death in 1064 he 
did homage for Maine to its titular oveN 
lord Geoffrey of Anjou, and received from 
him a grant of its investiture ; this homage 
he repeated to Geoffrey's successor in 
1074, but the intended marriage was fhis- 
trated by Margaret's death; and William, 
though he once at least allowed his son to 
be designated as * Robert, Ck)unt of Le Mans ' 
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(Gnllia Chri*fitni,\o\. li. in*tr. col. ±?9u Itobeit's expedition, save that on his way 

was all the wL;lr mlixu: Maine himself, back he founded a ' New-ca«tle ' on the Tvne 

Kobert at last i-\i this a« a srrievance. and i cf. Hut. Abingdon, Ilolla ed. ii. &-10 ; SVv. 

asked hi* farher '-^ mike ov^r to him both l^rxELH. a. I(fe0). He was with his father 

Maine and Nonnindy. William refustrd : a at Winchester on one occasion in 1081 (Oso. 

iuarrel l>!rtw-^n K-b-r anl hi* broth-is at Vit. 1. vi. c. o). Soon afterwards he again 
.&ijle ~$er Hexry I] broujht ma:texs to a liecame troublesome, and, when rebuked, left 
crisis : iJober: :r:--i t> -^Ize thf citadrl of his home. He seems to have frone to France 
Houtrn ; WilliaiE 'rJe^rd h'^ arrest ; h- del. and thence to Italy, where he hoped to mend 
and found sh-lrer in tbe b->rder castles of his fortunes by marrying a daughter of the 
Neufchatrl. S>:^-i. anl Kiimalas". tiil a Mari^uis of Montferrat ; but the marriage 
march of Wil];in:s ajain*: Kiimalast drover did not take place. To this second period of 
him OUT of X.Tn.andv. • Bv Goi** resur- Kob^rt's exile, rather than to the fin^t, in 
rvc:i>n! Kobin T .;rho>e will be a nnr f^l- which Orderic places them, probably belong 
low!' wa* t}:-:- m v.-»kin j comment of his \i\> wanderings through southern Gaul, 
fath-.'r. • Ctirth ■•>■:? ' and 'riambaron* were Suabia. and Lorraine. They ended in his re- 
nicknames ffiven t ' Koben on account of his tum to France, whither * his father, when 
sL:-rT fat tiziir^. His face was far t-io, but Jyinj. sent Ciunt Alberic to him, that he 
not unpleasir. J : an I on a superdcial acquaint- miffht receive the duchy of Xormandy * (Ord. 
ance there seem* 1 • n^hinir to tind fault with * Vir. I. v. c. 10, ed. Le Prevost, ii. 390 ; Dn- 
in the well-fa voure-l. chatty, op^n-handed chesne's edition has redien* for moriens; see 
yrtuth, with hi* olear b-:ild voice and ready Freeman", Xonn. Conq. iv. 646 n. 2). 
tongue, hi* «k:ll and daring in th- u*e of Robert was at Abbeville when the Con- 
arms, his strt-ngth an-l *artfnr*s of aim in quvror died on 9 Sept. 1087. His first act 
drawing ih»* bow. and his shrewd natural as duke was to set free William's political 
intelligenc**, which made hl'ja throuirh life prisoners : this had been William's own 
an excellt-nr advi-.-r of others, thouirh he desire, exc'»pt in the case of Bishop Odo 
strangely failt^l t-i apply it to the manacre- {d. 1<>.C) q. v.*^, whom Kobert immeaiatelj 
ment of his own atfairs. He found a refuse took for his chief councillor. Odo and the 
first with hi* uncle, the 0>unt of Flanders, barons who resembled him saw at once with 
and afterwani* with another kinsman. Arch- what manner of ruler they now had to 
bishop I'do •>f Treves. But what»^ver money deal, and they dealt with him nccordinfflj. 
they gave him he *j»ent on the youn? n'»ble* * Thoughtless in the conduct of his own life 
who had j'tirr** I him up to reWlii)n, or in and the government of his people, wasteful 
low amus^m-'nt* : anil larije ^uppli^s s-nt to in ♦expenditure, lavish of promises, careless of 
him s«:^cretly by hi* mother went in tli- *ame his ]>lijrht»-d word, tender-hearted to sup- 
way. After a yt-ar ^t exile < cf. Orp. Vit. 1. v. pliant*, weak and slack in doing justice upon 
c. 10 wi; h 1. V. o. i'. Lk Prkvust. ii. 3' M—*), ."I**! , 'iireiid-.Ts. light of purpose, over-gracious to 
note o and ;IVK). notelM, Knbert.at th** eiuluf all m^n in conversation, easily talked over, 
l()7iS, obtain»»d l^-ave twm Kin? Philip of he l»ecame d»\*picable in the eyes of the 
France to e>rabli>h himself at Gerberoi.olo-e foMi>h and the froward. He sought to 
to the Xorman l»..»riler. Here, at the opening pl»-.i>«.* all men ; so to all men he either gave 
of 1079. Willi:ini besieged him. After t lire** whatever they asked, or promised it, or let 
weeks of skinuishinj, Robert, seeminjrlv in tht-m take it.' * Normandy found liis mercv 
a kind of chjiiio»^nwdley. wounded his far lu'r cruel, fnr under him sin against Owl and 
in the hand: tli** kiuffs horse wa* killed at man went alike unpunished and unchecked, 
the same mom-nt. and. according to one ac- He seemed to think he owed as much regard 
count, Uob'.TT. nil hearing his father's voioe to thieves and profligates as liis followers 
and thus recojni-lnjr him. trave him his own owed tr> hims«»lf. If a weeping criminal was 
horsi* and enabli.Ml him to escape : an earlier brought to him for justice, hw would weep 
account, howrviT. ascribt/s this assistance to with him and set him free. His generosity 
one of William's English followers. Wil- was of the same stamp as his clemency: he 
liam raised the sieje : Kobert withdrew to would give any sum for a hawk or a hound, 
Flanders, but was soon forgiven, and was and then provide for his household by de- 
again acknowVdir^'d a-jheirto Normandy. In spoiling the people of his towns.* As the 
the autumn Willi»im sent him to the kincmf Concjueror'g eldest son, he had fanei»*d hira- 
Sc^ots, to plv*; th»' latter his choice ht*tween self s»'cure of the English throne, and was 
submission and war. KolHjrt met Malcolm astounded at finding William Bufus s»='ated 
-' "^ lesbn?th, m^ar Falkirk, and, according tht^re by common consent. A party amon^ 
account, received his submission : tlie Normans in P^ngland, however, plotted to 
version says that nothing came of , get rid of the stem William and reunite 



kin^iloni and liucliy under tht^ ' more Iract- 
ahle ' inks. Robert promised to bi^lp them 
'if they would make a beginning;' but all 
die belp be sent tbem on their rising in tbe 
Bpring- of 1088 was a fleet, which was defeated 
in an attempt upon Pevensej. Ue himself 
was 'kept at home by sloth and love of 
ease.' In six months be had squandered the 
whole of bis father's treasure. lie now 
atJied bis brother Henry [see Hbsrt I] for 
a loan, and when Ibis was refused, sold nim 
theCotentin and its depflndencies — a third 
part of the duchy— for 3,000/. Whenllenry, 
m company with Robert of Belleme [q. v.], 
returned from a visit to EnRland in the 
summer, tbe duke, persuaded that they had 
been plotting againitt him with Kufus, im- 
prisoned them both, by the advice of Bishop 
Odo. Urged by the same counsellor, he 
next led an army to Le Mans ; the citizens 
and most of the nobles of Maine did homaze 
to him i a few barons who held out in the 
castle of Hallon aurrendered in September. 
He then, with their help, besieged Belleme's 
castle of St. Cf nery, slarved it into surrender, 
blinded its commandant, and mLitilat«d some 
of the garrison. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, he released Bel]§me himself, on the 
persuasion of tbe latter's father. Belleme 
BOW became first of the three chief coun- 
sellors of the duke; and his influence for 
ei-il, whether It were backed or not by the 
third, William of Arques, more than coun- 
lerbalanci^ tbe influence for gftd of the 
second, Edgar AtJieling [q.v.l 

In 1089 William Rufus invaded Normandy. 
Robert called in the helpofPbilip of France, 
who joined him at the siege of LaFerti, but 
was bought off by Rufus (cf. Brr. Gall. 
Scriptt. nii. 636, note a, with Engl. Chron. 
•. 1090, and WllL. Malk. 1. iv. c. 307). 
In the meantime Maine had won it-s in- 
dependence, and set up a count of its 
own ; while Henry, whom Robert had re- 
lea«ed from prison, was fighting for his 
own hand in theCotentin. The discovery 
of A plot to betray Rouen to William drove 
Bobert to make alliance with Henry ; and 
to Ileniy he was chieHv indebted for tbe 
^Iiire of that plot, 3 I*or. 1090. At tbe 
approach of William's troops the duke rushed 
forth from the citadel to support liia adhe- 
vcots. But hia friends persuaded him that : 
liis life was too precious to be risked in a I 
ctreet fight, so he slipped away Ben>Bs the ' 
Seine, and waited in a church till tbe tumult 
-was suppressed by his constable and his 
brother Henrv. Then he returned, and 
was with difliculty induced tn punish the 
conspirators. In Januaiy 1001 be went 
to lielp Belleme in besieging the castle of 



Courcy ; but as his sympathies 
in this case veryjustly^ — on tbe otbi 
he ' took no pains to press the siege,' 
At the end of tbe month he was called 
away to meet Rufus. At Rouen or at Caen 
tbe two brothers mado a treaty ; by one of 
its clauses they agreed to drive Henry out 
of Normandy and divide hia lands between 
them. They besieged him at mid-Lent in 
the Mont St. Miuhel, and in a fortnight 
he aurrendered. An incident of the siege 
illustrates what William of Malmesbnry 
calls ' the mildness of Duke Robert.' The 
garrison lacked water ; Henry appealed to 
the duke to ' 6ght against them by the 
valour of his troops, not by the power of t he 
elements.' lUibert bade his aeutinels allow 
Henry's men to fetch water unmolested ; 
and when Hufus asked how he expected to 
overcome his enemies if he thus supplied 
tbeir needs, he answered, ' Shall I leave 
our brother to die of thirst ? Where 
shall we get another brother if we lose 
him i'' In August Robert accompanied Wil- 
liam to England, to meet Malcolm of Scot- 
land, from whom William claimed homa^. 




had passed e 
spent three days in the Scottish camp by tbe 
Forth, and, with Eadgar's help, brought 
Malcolm to some eort of agreement with 
Rufus. On 'li Sept. Robert and Eadgar re- 
turned to Normandy together. 

The late treaty had left a large part of 
Normandy in William's hands; it had also 
pledged him to reconquer, for Robert, Maine 
and the Vexin. At Christmas 1093 Robert 
called upon William to fulfil these engage- 
ments. William went to Normandy in Maich 
1094, and met Robert twice, but refused to 
do anything ; so another war began. With 
the help of Philip of France Robert besieged 
and took .^rgentan ; thence he went on 
alone to take La Houlme. I'hilip rtgoined 
him there, and they marched upon Longue- 
ville, intending to besiege Rufus himself at 
Eu. But Rufus bribed Philip to withdraw, 
while William of Breteuil bribed Robert to 
turn aside and help him in a private feud 
against the lord of Brfiherval. Next year 
(1095) Belleme terrorised bim into leading 
on armed force against Robert, son of Geroy, 
a special object of Belleme's hatred. Better 
counsellors, however, persuaded the duke to 
try his powers of conciliation, and be ar- 
ranged a compromise which put an end to 
an exceedingly troublesome feud. 

In 1090 Robert, took the cross, and pledged 
his ducby to the English king for five years 
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for the sum of ten thousand marks. Peace 
had been arranged between the brothers by 
Jarento, abbot of Dijon, whom Pope Ur- 
ban II had sent to England for that purpose, 
directly after the council of Clermont (No- 
vember 1095). llobert set out in October ; 
Jarento accompanied him as far as Pontar- 
lier (Doubs), where he met his brother-in- 
law, Count Stephen of Chartres, and his 
cousin, liobert of Flanders (IIuoii of Fla- 
viGNY, ap. Pertz, viii. 474-5). They crossed 
the Alps, saw Pope Urban at Lucca, and 
passed through Kome into Apulia, where the 
Korman Count Roger welcomed the duke 
* as the head of his race.' Lack of shipmen 
forced the brothers-in-law to winter in Ca- 
labria. They sailed from Brindisi on Easter- 
day, 6 Apru 1097, landed on the 9th at 
Dyrrhachium. and thence made their way to 
Constantinople, where, like the other cru- 
sading chiefs, they swore fealty to the Em- 
peror Alexius. Early in June thev joined 
the other crusaders at the siege ot Nictea. 
When, after leaving this place, the host di- 
vided into two bodies, the first onset of the 
Turks (1 July) fell at Dorylaeum upon that in 
which Roller t was with the other Norman 
princes. The Christians were all but over- 
come when Robert, baring his head, waving 
his gilded banner, and shouting * Normandy ! * 
and * God wills it ! ' rallied his flying com- 
rades (cf. Ralph, c. 22, and Robert, 1. iii. 
cc. 8-10). Tradition adds that he levelled 
his spear at a Turkish captain with such force 
that It went through the man's shield and his 
body too (Hen. Hunt. 1. vii. c. 7), while he 
despatched to the other division of the host a 
messapre which brought it to the rescue, and 
thus won for the crusaders their first victory 
in the field (Will. Malm. 1. iv. c. 357). On 
the march from Artah to Antioch lie led 
the advanced guard. During the siege of 
Antioch (October 1 097^une 1098) his wealth 
and his valour alike made him an important 
personage. The Counts of Vermandols, Blois, 
Aumale, Mons, and St. Pol * were all bound 
to him by gifts, and some of them by 
homage.* lie took part in several fights out- 
side the town, especially one on .*U Dec. 
1097, when he, Bohemond, and the Count of 
Flanders, with only 150 knights, routed a 
large body of Turks. Soon afterwards he 
withdrew to Laodicea. At this place — the 
only town in Syria still subject to the By- 
zantine emperor— there had landed twenty 
thousand pilgrims * from England and the 
other isles of the ocean,' chief among whom 
was Edgar Atheling. The Laodiceans wel- 
comed the pilgrims, and were persuaded by 
Edgar to offer the command of the place 
to his friend the Conqueror^s son. Robert 



then established himself with all his forces 
at Laodicea. The other crusaders regarded 
this as a desertion ; for though out of the 
stores which reached Laodicea from the 
west he sent them lavish supplies for the 
poor, he himself fell back into his old ways 
of life, and gave himself up to ' idleness and 
sleep.' Twice he was vainly recalled to the 
camp. At last a threat of excommunication 
brought him back (cf. Obd. Vit. 1. x. c. 11 ; 
Ralph, c. 58; and QiLO of Paris, in Miokb, 
vol. civ. col. 962 D). He seems to have re- 
turned in time to take part, at the. beginning 
of Lent, in a battle near Antioch, whera 
Henry of Huntingdon (1. vii. c. 10) says he 
commanded the first line, and with one stroke 
of his sword cleft a Turk in twain through 
head, neck, and shoulders down to the chest. 
A similar exploit was recorded of Godfrey 
de Ik>uillon. In the great battle with Cor- 
bogha beneath the walls of Antioch, on 
28 June 1098, Robert commanded the third 
(or second, according to some) of the six 
battalions into which the Christians were 
divided. His forces consisted of Normans, 
Englishmen, Bretons, and Angevins. The 
newly discovered (fragment) * Chanson d'An- 
tioche en Provencal ' gives a description of 
them : * Thev bear English axes and javelins 
to hurl.' * When they are in battle array 
and begin to strike, no one can resist them.' 
Richara the Pilgrim sings how, ' mounted on 
a lyart charger, tne duke sprang like a leopard 
into the thick of the fight, and unhorsed Cor- 
bogha in the first otiBet {Chanson d'Antioche, 
ii. 245-6\ and William of Malmesbury tells 
how at the close of the day, when a rally of 
the flying Turks had almost wrested victor}' 
from the crusaders, it was secured to them 
by the valour of Robert and two of his fol- 
lowers, bv whom another Turkish chief was 
intercepted and slain (^Will. Malm. 1. iv. 
c. 389). According to William, this chief 
was Corbogha himself. But Corbogha was 
certainlv not killed in this battle ; and the 

* Chanson d'Antioche' (ii. 281) gives the 
name of the captain whom Robert did slay 
— * the Red Lion,' i.e. Kizil-Arslan. Robert- 
joined in a letter written from Antioch by 
some of the crusaders to Urban II, just after 
the death of Ademar of Le Puv in August 
1 198 (MieNE, civ. 847-9). The duke is called 

* Robertus Curtose ' in a description of the 
siege of Antioch, written at Lucca from mate- 
rials supplied at the end of 1098 by Bruno, 
a citizen of Lucca, who left the crusaders^ 
camp immediately after Corbogha's defeat. 

Robert assisted Raymond of St. Gilles at 
the siege of Marra, November-December 
1098. In a quarrel which ensued between 
Raymond and Bohemond, Robert sided with 
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B former ; and when Raymond left Marra, 
13 Jan. 1099, Robert followed him to 
ipharda, and thence accompanied him to 
Bsarea and Arkah. During the siege 
ebruary-May) of Arkah, where the other 
iders rejoined them, a question was raised 
to the ffenaineness oi the ' holy lance ' 
liich had been found at Antioch. Robert 
18 among the sceptics. At the siege of 
maalem (6 June~i5 July 1099) his post 
18 on the north side of the city, hard by 
>. Stephen's church. It is said that Robert, 
ting tne only one of the crusaders who was 
king's son, received the first offer of the 
own of Jerusalem, which he refused, say- 
g that he had never intended to abandon 
8 duchy and, now that his vow was ful- 
led, desired to return home. William of 
almesbury and Henry of Huntingdon 
cribed his refusal to sloth ; and the former 
)ld that it * aspersed his nobility with an 
delible stain.' But every one of the other 
aders in turn appears to have followed his 
utmple; all were resolved to leave the 
nrilous honour for Godfrey of Bouillon (cf. 
Till. Malx. 1. iv. c. 389; Hen. Hunt. 
vii. c. 18 ; Gesta Francorum, c. 130 ; and 
XBEBT, L vi. c. 33). Robert supported the 
)w sovereign in a dispute with Ra^'mond 
T the custody of the Tower of David. In 
le battle with the Egyptians under the 
nir El-Afdal, between Ascalon and Ramah 
2 Aug. 1099), he commanded the central 
vision, began the attack bv making a dash 
; a standard which he saw facing him in the 
idst of the enemies, and which he knew in- 
cated the post of El-Afdal himself, severely 
oimded the emir, slew the standard-bearer, 
id, according to some writers, carried oif the 
andard. It seems, however, to have been 
tally taken by another man, from whom 
obert afterwards bought it, that he might 
Fer it at the Holy Sepulchre as a memorial 
■ the victory. Another standard which he 
on from the infidels in this or some other 
ittle was placed bv him, on his return 
jme, in the abbey of Holy Trinity at Caen. 
. poet of the thirteenth century relates 
lat in this battle Robert slew three Egyp- 
an captains; that the 'Turks' fied from 
im ' more than a magpie from a falcon : ' 
id that at last, having ventured too far in 
irsuit, he found himself alone in their 
lidst, but held them all at bay till, covered 
ith blood, he was rescued by Bohemond 
id the Count of Flanders {Conquete de Ji- 
tsafemy pp. 308-11). 

The crusade had brought out all that was 
98t in liobert. The skill in arms and the 
ersonal bravery which never had free play 
1 the faction fights of Normandy were dis- 

TOL. XLYUI. 



played in their full brilliancy when he was 
fighting for Christendom instead of for self; 
and his conduct throughout the expedition 
was marked by a straightforwardness and 
disinterestedness which were somewhat rare 
among the leaders of the host (Quibert, 1. ii. 
c. 16). His private resources were no doubt 
greater than those of most of the other 
leaders ; it is noted as * a marvellous thing ' 
that, whereas all the other chiefs found them- 
selves horseless at some period of the jour- 
ney, 'neither by christian nor by heathen 
could he ever oe brought down from the 
rank of a knight to that of a foot-soldier ; ' 
he was always ready to share his wealth 
with his comrades, and, except during his 
secession to Laodicea, to take his share in 
their hardships and labours. 

The spell which the cross seemed to have 
cast over him lost its power when he came 
back to the west. He left Palestine in the 
autumn of 1099, but did not reach Nor- 
mandy till September 1100. According to 
many Italian writers, the famous ' Regimen 
Sanitatis Salemitanum' was composed for 
him when he passed through Southern Italy 
on his way home from the crusade. Qian- 
none says this poem was dedicated to Ro- 
bert, 'calling him king of England,' and 
that he had ^n wounded in the holy war. 
In the copies of the * Regimen ' now extant 
the first line runs * Anglorum Regi scripsit 
schola tota Salemi ; ' and as the poem can 
be shown to have existed in the twelfth 
century, it seems impossible to suppose that 
the king alluded to is Edward 1. That 
Robert was known in Southern Italy as 
* king of England ' is evident from Peter 
Diaconus (Pertz, vii. 791), who, speaking of 
about 1117 A.D., says that 'Rotbertus rex 
Anglorum ' sent gifts to Monte Cassino, 
asking the prayers of the monks (of whom 
Peter was one in the early half of the 
twelfth century) * pro se et pro statu Tcgni 
sui ' (see also Muratori, Antig, Medii yEvi, 
iii. 936). While in Italy Robert married 
Sibyl, daughter of the Count of Conversana. 
The death of William Rufus, 2 Aug. 1 100, 
freed him from the necessity of redeeming 
Normandy from pledge ; he was * blithely 
received by all men/ and went with his bride 
to the Mont St. Michel to give thanks for the 
success of his pilgrimage. On the eve of his 
departure in IQ06 he had advised Count 
Elias of Maine to offer his homage to William 
Rufus ; William rejected it, and drove Elias 
out of Maine, which, however, he won back 
after William's death, all but the citadel of 
I^ Mans. The Norman garrison which Wil- 
liam had left there now sent word to Ro- 
bert, as William's successor^ that tba^ TAx^XsMt 
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could nor would hold it for him unless he 
sent them help, liobert, ' worn out with 
the toils of pilgrimage, and more desirous to 
go to bed than to go to war sg&ii^/ bade 
them make their own terms with Elias ; ' for/ 
said he, ' I am tired out ; Normandy is enough 
for me ; and the nobles of England are in- 
viting me to go and be their king.' Such an 
invitation had in fact been sent to him by a 
few barons who saw in him a tool more 
easily to be adapted to their purposes than 
the actual king, his brother Henry. Lack 
of means, as well as lack of energy, made 
him slow to act upon it ; within a very short 
time after his return he had squandered the 
whole of his wife's large dowry, and was 
again penniless. He seems to have com- 
plained to the pope of Henry's seizure of the 
crown as a breach of the treaty between him- 
self and Uufus, whereby it had been agreed 
that if either of them died without lawful 
issue the survivor should succeed him (Pas- 
chal 11, Ep. lix. The passage is obscure, 
and evidently corrupt ; but the * sacramen- 
tum * which liobert is said to have accused 
Henry of breaking can only be the oath 
sworn by Rufus, not by Henry himself). In 
the spring of 1101 Rannulf Flambard [q. v.] 
escaped from the Tower, and went over sea. 
The duke * received him, set him over Nor- 
mandy, and, so far as his (Robertas) laziness 
allowed, made use of his counsels.* The re- 
sult was the assembling at Tr6port of a fleet 
with which Robert sailed for England. He 
landed on 21 July at Porchester, and marched 
upon Wincliester; but hearing the queen was 
there awaiting her confinement, he declared 
that ' he would bo a villain who should be- 
siege a lady in such a case/ and turned 
towards London. Near Alton (Hampshire) 
Henry met him, but, instead of fighting, they 
made peace [for its terms see Hexrt I]. 
At Michaelmas Robert went home, loaded 
with presents from Henry. He was *duke 
only in name ; ' * nobody thought him of any 
importance;* * amid all the wealth of his 
duchv he often lacked bread;* and it was 
said that the comrades of his vices more than 
once carried oflf all his clothes, and thus com- 
pelled him to stay in bed till they brought 
them back. 

In 1102 Henry stirred him up to besiege 
Belleme's castle of Vignats, near Falaise. 
Some traitors in the duke's host fired their 
own quarters and fled, whereupon the rest 
of his troops fled likewise. In June 1103 he 
made another attempt to drive Belleme out 
of the Hitmois ; Belleme, however, * attacked 
his easy-going sovereign in divers ways, and 
at last set upon him boldly in the highway 
and put him to flight.' In the same year 



l^bert went to England ' to speak with the 
king.* According to one account, Henry sent 
for him ; according to another, he went of 
his own accord to plead for the exiled Earl 
of Warren ; a third makes the whole affiur 
originate in a plot of IIenry*s to entrap Ro- 
bert. The duke crossed to Southampton 
with eleven knights. Robert of Meulan met 
him on the road to Winchester^and frightened 
him into throwing himself on the mercy of 
the queen, who promised to influence her 
husband in his favour if he would ' forgive* 
the yearly pension which Henry had pro- 
mised him by the treaty of 1101. To this 
Robert agreed, and he then ventured to the 
court of his brother, who, whether he did or 
did not grant Robert's requests, lectured him 
soundly on his misgovemment of Normandy 
(cf Urd. Vit. 1. xi. c. 2 ; Wace, pt. iii. iL 
105S5-766 ; Will. Malx. 1. iv. c. 389, 1. v. 
cc. 39o and 398; EnpL Chron. a. 1103). The 
lecture was wasted; next year * the sleepj 
duke,* rather than be at the trouble of fiffat- 
ing any longer with Belleme, granted him 
everything that he desired. On this Henrj 
came to Normandy ; a conference took place; 
Robert ceded to Henry the county of Evreux, 
again promised amendment, and again broke 
his promise. Henry came again, at the head 
of an army, in Lent 1 105. Caen, Bayeux, 
Falaise, and Rouen alone remained to Ro- 
bert : he wandered about almost alone, lite- 
rally begging his bread ; at Caen, which he 
had endeavoured to fortify by digging a great 
trench which Wace saw some seventv veare 
later, the citizens plotted to betray town and 
duke both at once to the king, and the duke 
escaped only just in time, while the few ser- 
vants who followed him were intercepted at 
the gat-e and robbed of all their bag^rage. In 
Whitsun week the brothers met at Cinteaax, 
near Falaise, but they could not agree. C)n 
Michaelmas eve 1106 the struggle was 
ended bv the battle of Tinchebrav [sec 
Henky I], where Robert was taken pnsoner 
by the king's chaplain, Galdric [q. v.l Henry 
sent him to England, and kept nim in prison 
there for the rest of his life. For the story 
that he was released in 1107 or 1109 on con- 
dition of leaving England and Normandy for 
ever within forty days, that during those davs 
he was detected plotting treason, and was re- 
captured and blinded, there is no authority 
earlier than Matthew Paris ; and though the 
blinding is mentioned bv some other thir- 
teenth-century writers, all earlier evidence 
refutes the statement (see Freeman, A orw/ni 
Conquest f v. 849). Even Matthew adds that 
Robert was supplied with every luxury, and 
had six knights to wait upon mm. In 1119 
Henry declared that he was keeping his 
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brother ' as a noble pilgrim, worn out with brought up by their mother in her home on 

many troubles, reposmg in a royal citadel the I'rench border till they reached manhood, 

^ui arce regia\ wiUi abundance of delicacies when she brought them to Normandy, pre- 

and comforts. Arx regia probably means the sented them to the duke as his sons, and by 

Tower. Nine years later (1 128) Robert was successfully undergoing the ordeal of hot iron 

in the castle of Devizes. His last years were compelled nim to acknowledge them as such. 

spent in that of Cardiff, in the custody of Richard was accidentally shot dead in the 

Kobert, earl of Gloucester [a. V.I There is New Forest in May 11 00. William went after 

s poem translated by EdwaraWilliams from Tinchebray to the Holy Land (Ord. Yit. 

theWelsh ( Gent, Mag. November 1794 ; De 1. x. c. 13). In August 1 108 King Baldwin 1 

LA Rue, JSssais historifjues sur le$ Bardes, ii. entrusted him with the command of two 

95-7) which purports to be (traditionally) hundred horse and five hundred foot, with 

A song composed by Robert when a prisoner which he captured a noble Arabian lady and 

St Bristol, and addressed to a large oak that he her train, consisting of a number of youths 

could see from his prison. Some chroniclers and maidens, four thousand camels, and other 

flay that the duke died at Bristol, which, like spoil, with a loss of only two men of im- 

Cardiff, was a fortress of the Earl of GLou- portance on his own side (Albert, 1. x. c. 

cester. According to the best authorities, 47). In 1110 he held the lordship of Tor- 

however, he died at Carditl*, 10 Feb. 1134. tosa, and was one of the princes who mus- 

Matthew Paris has a tale that he starved him- tered at Antioch in September to defend it 

«elf to death in disgust at being made the against the Turks {ib. I. xi. c. 40). He seems 

recipient of Henry*s cast-off clothes, Henry to have fallen shortly afterwards, probably 

having sent him a new mantle which had been in battle with the infidels (OiU). ViT. 1. x. 

made for the king himself, but had proved a c. 13). 

miB^, The oaken effigv which still marks j^^ ^j^.^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ information on Robert's 

Robert 8 tomb m the abbey church of Glou- ^j^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ i^ Ordericus Vitalis, «dited by 

cester dates from the close of the twelfth or j^^chesne in Historise Normannorum Scriptores ; 

beginning of the thirteenth century, and is 1^^^^^^ ^y Le Provost for the Soc. de THist. de 

probably a tribute from some warrior of the France ; reprinted from the latter edition, irith- 

third crusade to the memory of the hero of out Le Provost's notes, but with others which 

the first. are not without use, in Migne's Patrologia, vol. 

Robert's wife had died in Lent 1103. clxxxviii. The other original authorities for 

Orderic attributes her death to poison, and Robert's career in Europe are : William of 

implies that it was contrived by Agnes, the Malmesbury's Gesta Regum, the English Chro- 

widow of Walter Giffard [see Giffard, nicle (Rolls Ser.); Flor. Wig. and his Con- 

Waltbb], who, by promising Robert the en- tinuator (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; the Contmuator of 

joyment of her wealth and the support of William of Jumiiges (Duchesne, Hist. Nonn. 

\ir powerful kinsfolk, had induced him to ^"Pf'„^°^^'T'7''' T^iw^^!^^^ 

'^ • ^ xi- ^ 1- 11 1 man de Rou. ed. Andresen. The best moaem ac- 

promise in return that he would marry her, ^^^°,t in Freeman's Norman Conquest and Wil- 

! and put the whole government of Normandy jj^^^ ^^^^^ p^^ ^^l^^,,, ,^,^r in the east we 

into her hands if his wife should die; a havcbesides Orderic and William of Malmesbuiy, 

nromise which his warfare with Henrv left ^^^ original Latin historians of the first crusade, 

him no leisure to fulfil. William of Malmes- published by the Acad^mie Roj^le des Inscrip- 

bury says that Sibyl died from bad nursing tions et Belles-Lettres, vie. William of Tyre 

after the birth of a child ; if so, the infant (Recueil des Histonens des Croisades, Hist, 

did not survive her. The only known off- Occidentaux, vol. i.), the Gesta Francorum and 

spring of Robert's marriage was William its adapter Tudebode, Raymond of Agnilers or 

nhe Clito,'bom in 1101 (Ord. Vit. 1. x. c. Agiles, Fulcher of Chartres, Ralph of Caen, 

16, ed. Le Pr6vost, iv. 98 ; cf. 1. xii. c. 24, Robert of Reims (ih, rol. iii.). Rildnc of Dol. 

ib. 402). In 1128 Robert, then in prison Gui ber t of Nop^nt, and AlWt of Aix(iA. to1.it.); 

at Devixes, dreamed that a lance-thrust de- the Chanson d'AnUoche of Richard the Pilgrim, 

prived him of the use of his right arm. 2^1^, ^y/rl'^/*'!li^r™t?n„.H^ 

?A1^! mysonisdead,;hesaidonfwaking; lr^:^d'lf^t^^^^^^^^ 

and the dream was a uickly followed by the p^^^^ p^^ j, ^^ Moyen-Age. edited by M. C. 

news of Williams death from ;ust such a Hippeau. An old French chronicle, Li Estoire 

wound, received in a skirmish in Flanders de Jerusalem et d'Antioche (Recueil des Hist. 

(Jul^). Robert had a natural daughter, ^es Croisades, Hist. Occidentaux, vol. v.), exist- 

marriedinlOSQtoEliasof Saint-Saens; and ing in a thirteenth-century MS., but possibly 

also two natural sons, William and Richard, datins back to the twelfth century in its original 

bom during the years when he was in re- form, is full of incidents connected with Robert's 

bellion against his father. These boys were crusading life, and illostrates also his relations 
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with BelUme. For reference to this chronicle, 
and for many other valuable suggestions utilised 
in this article, the writer is indebted to Mr. T. A. 
Archer.] K. N. 

ROBERT, Eabl of Gloucester {d, 
1147), was a natural son of Henry I, king of 
England. A statement in one version of the 
*Brut y Tywysofjion' (a. 1110) that his 
mother was Nest [q. v.l is absent from the 
earlier text; and as Nest's own ^ndson, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, has left a mmute ac- 
count of her family {De HebiUf &c., 1. i. c. 9; 
Itin. Kambr. 1, ii. c. 7), wliich contains no 
mention of the Earl of Gloucester, it seems 
to be erroneous (cf. Freeman, Norman Con- 
quest, V. 852, 863). The mention made by 
William of Malmesbury of Robert's ances- 
tors, Norman, Flemish, and French (Will. 
Malm. Gesta Reg, 1. v. c. 446), may possibly 
allude to his mother, but more probably 
refers to Henry's grandmother, Adela of 
France. Robert was a native of Caen (Ord. 
ViT. 920 B). He was bom before his father s 
accession to the throne (Will. Malm. Hvtt. 
Nov, 1. i. c. 452), and was the eldest of all 
Henry's sons (Cont Will, of JuMikoES, 1. 
viii. c. 39). 

Henry laid the foundation of Robert's for- 
tunes by bestowing on him the hand of Mabel 
(called Matilda by Orderic, and Sybil by the 
Uont. of Will, of Jumi^ges), daughter of 
RolKjrt FitzHamon (d. 1107) [q. v.], and 
with it the whole heritage of her father and , 
her uncle, comprising the honour of Torigny j 
and other propi>rty in Normandy, the lordship 
of Glamorgan in Wales, anci considerable 
estates in England. Chief among these was I 
the lionour of Gloucester, wliich Henry formed 
into an earldom for his sou. The rhyming 
clironicler called Robert of Gloucester {Jf. 
12()0-1300) [q. v.] dates both these transac- | 
tions in 1109 (vv. 8910-13) ; but recent cri- 
ticism has shown that Robert did not become 
an earl till somt^ time betwe(»n April 1 121 and 
June 1123 (.1. II. Round/ The Creation of the 
Earldom of (Uoucester,' Gf^nealof/ist, new ser. 
iv. 129-40 ; and Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 
420 et seq.) In 1119 he was present with 
his father at the battle of Rr^'mule against 
Louis VI of France, and in 1123, when a re- i 
volt broke out among the Norman barons, he 
br.)ughtup a force to assist in the reduction of ' 
the rebel castle of iirionne. In 1126 he was I 
charged with the custody of the captive duke, 
Ro!)ert of Normandy, whom he kept in ward 
for a while in his castle at Bristol, and after- 
wards transferred to another stronghold at 
Cardiff, the capital of his Welsh lordsliip. On 
1 Jan. 1127 he was called upon bvhis father 
to jom the other barons assembled at West- 
minster in doing homage to Henry's only 



surviving lawful child, the widowed EmDreas 
Matilda, as heiress of England and Nor- 
mandy. On this occasion a dispute arose be- 
tween Robert and the king's nephew, Stephen, 
count of Boulo^e, as to which was entitled 
to precedence in taking the oath; it was 
decided in favour of Stephen. Some six 
months later Robert shaied with Brian Fiti- 
Count the duty of escortina^ Matilda over sea 
for her marriage with Geof&ey of Anjou. He 
was by his lather's deathbed at Lions-la- 
Foret at the opening of December 1136. 

Whether or not Henry really did, as wm 
afterwards asserted, revoke at the last mo- 
ment his nomination of Matilda as his heiien, 
the bulk of the nobles, both in England and 
Normandy, now treated the succession as an 
open question, and while Stephen hurried off 
to seize the English crown Robert himself is 
said to have been urged by his friends to pnt 
in a counter-claim. This, however, he pru- 
dently refused to do {Gesta Steph, p. 10). 
For the moment, however, the chances of 
the legitimate heir seemed no better than 
his own, and when the Norman barons in- 
vited Stephen's brother. Count Theobald of 
Blois,to take possession of Normandy, Robert 
so far concurred in their scheme as to join 
them in a conference with Theobald at Li- 
sieux on 21 Dec. The tidings of Stephen's 
election as king in England caused them to 
abandon their project and accept the new 
king as their duke, and to this also Robert 
assented, giving up Falaise to Stephen's rp- 
pre.s^*ntatives as soon as he had safely removed 
the late king's treasures. It was, however, 
not till after Easter 1136 that, in answer to 
Stephen's repeated invitations, he at len^h 
crossed over to England, and did homage for 
his estates there ; and even then he did it on 
the express condition that it should be bind- 
ing only so long as Stephen's own promises 
to him were kept, and he himself was left in 
undisturbed possession of all his honours and 
dignities. 

Next year (1137) Robert accompanied 
the king on a visit to Normandy ; there they 
quarrelled, and in spite of a nominal re- 
conciliation Stephen, early in 1138, declared 
Ro])ert's English and Welsh estates forfeited, 
and razed some of his castles. Soon after 
Whitsuntide the earl sent to the king a for- 
mal renunciation of his allegiance, and to his 
under-tenants in England orders to prepare 
for war. This message proved the signal for 
a general rising of the barons, in whicD, how- 
ever, Robert took no personal share, although 
the garrison of his chief fortress, Bristol, 
played a considerable part in it under the 
command of his eldest son. He was himself 
occupied in furthering the interests of his half- 
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sister Matilda in Normandy, where he pro- 
cured the surrender of Caen and Bayeux to 
her husband in June 1 138. On 30 Sept. 1 1 39 
he landed at Arundel with 140 knights and 
the Empress Matilda herself. Leaving her 
in Arundel Castle he set off with only 
twelve followers, and rode hurriedly across 
aouthem Enffland to Bristol, where the em- 
press soon rejoined him. There he set up his 
headquarters as commander-in-chief of her 
forces in the civil war which followed, and 
as her chief assistant in the government of 
the western shires, which his influence and 
his valour quickly brought to acknowledge 
Matilda as tneir lady. 

At the opening of 1141 he headed, in con- 
junction with his son-in-law, Earl lianulf of 
Chester, the whole forces of her ])arty in an 
expedition for the relief of Lincoln Castle, 
which Stephen was besieging, and he received 
the surrender of Stephen himself at the close 
of the battle which took place under the 
walls of Lincoln on Candlemas day. He 
afterwards accompanied the empress in her 
triumphal progress to Winchester and ]^)n- 
don, as also in her flight to Oxford when 
driven out of London. Later in the same 
year he was with her during the double siege 
at Winchester, when she besieged the bishop 
in his fortified house of Wolvesey, and was 
in her turn blockaded in the city by ' the 
king*s queen with all her strength. On 
14 Sept. Robert succeeded in covering his 
half-sister's retreat from Winchester, and in 
cutting his own way out afterwards; but he 
was overtaken and made prisoner at Stock- 
bridge. The queen sent iiim into honour- 
able confinement in Rochester Castle till ar- 
rangements could be made for his release in 
exchange for Stephen, who was in prison at 
Bristol under the charge of Countess Mubel. 
A project for Stephen's restoration as titular 
king, with Robert as acting ruler of England 
under him, was foiled by the earVs refusnl to 
join in any such compromise without his sis- 
ter's consent ; and a simple exchange of the 
captives, though long opposed by Robert on 
the ground that an earl was no equivalent 
for a king, was carried into effect at the be- 
ginning of November. 

Shortlv before midsummer in the next 
year, 114:2, Robert was sent by the empress 
to Amou to persuade her (second) husuand 
(Geoflftey of A njou) to come to her assistance 
in EngUuid. Finding, however, that Oeoffrey 
would not stir till he had completed his con- 
quest of Normandy, Robert was forced to join 
nim in a campaign which lasted till thii close 
of the autumn. Robert was apparently re- 
called by tidings that Stephen was blockading 
Matilda in Oxford Castle. He hurried back 



to England, taking with him his little nephew, 
the future King llenry II, and three or four 
hundred Norman men-at-arms. His force 
being too small to effect Matilda's relief 
directly, he sought to draw Stephen away 
from Oxford by laying siege to Wareham, a 
castle of his own which Stephen had seized 
during his absence. The king, however, did 
not move; Robert, after receiving the sur- 
render of Wareham, took Portland and Lul- 
worth, and then summoned all his sister's 

E artisans to meet him at Cirencester. She 
ad meanwhile made her escape, and before 
Christmas Robert was able to bring her child 
to meet her at Wallingford. All three seem to 
have shortly afterwards returned to Bristol, 
and to have remained chieflv there through- 
out the next four years. In July 1 143 Rol^rt 
won another great victory over Stephen near 
Wilton. In 1144 he a^ain led all nis forces 
in person against the kmg, who was endea- 
vouring to raise the blockade which Robert 
had formed round Malmesbury; Stephen, 
however, retreated without giving battle. 

Next year Robert planned an attack 
upon Oxfonl (which had surrendered to 
Stephen after Matilda's escape), and for that 
purpose raised a great fortification at Far- 
ringdon. This new fortress, however, soon 
fell into the hands of the king; and from 
that moment Robert struggled in vain against 
the rapid disintegration of the Angevin party. 
What remained of it seems to have been held 
together for two more years solely by hia 
tact and his energy, for as soon as he was 
gone it fell utterly to pieces. In the spring 
of 1147 he escorted young Henry from Bris- 
tol to Wureham on his way back to Anjou ; 
in the autumn he fell sick of a fever, and on 
31 Oct. he died at Bristol. There, in the 
choir of the church of a Benedictine priory 
which he had founded in honour of St. James, 
outside the city wall, he was buried beneath 
a tomb of green jasper stone (CArow. Tewk&fb.j 
Monast. ii. 61), wiiich in Leland*s day had 
been replaced by * a sepulchre of gray marble 
set up upon six pillers of a smauU hethe' 
(Iti'yi. vii. 85, ed. 1744). 

Robert aj>pear8 to have been a happy com- 
pound of warrior, statesman, and scholar. His 
love of letters made him the chosen patron, 
and, as it sf*ems, the familiar friend, of Wil- 
liam of Malnu>sburv, who dedicated his' Gesta 
Regum Anglorum ' and * Ilistoria Novella' to 
him in tenns of affectionate admiration; the 
* Historia Novella,' indeed, was written at Ro- 
bert's own s|>ecial desire. For his capacity 
as a statesman it mav l)e said that his sister^s 
cause almost invariably prospered when she 
allowed him to direct her counsels, and d^ 
dined as soon aa %Vi« t^«^«rX»^ \ivb ^^\^fc\ 
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while to the character of his rule in the west 
of England during the civil war we have the 
testimony of a member of the opposite party 
that he * restored peace and tranquillity 
throughout his dominions, and greatly im- 
provea their condition, save only that he 
burdened all his people with taxes for the 
building of his castles, and required all to 
assist him either with men or with money 
whenever he marched against the foe ' (Gesta 
Steph, p. 97). The most important of these 
castles was tliatof Bristol, which he so greatly 
enlarged and stn»ngthened that he is usually 
said to have been its founder, though it is 

Slain that a fortress existed there before his 
ay. His priory of St. James at Bristol was 
a cell to the abbey of Tewkesbury, which 
looked upon his father-in-law as its second 
founder, and to which he was himself a dis- 
tinguished benefactor. The Cistercian abbey 
of Keath was founded in 1130 by Richard 
de Granville, chief baron of the honour 
of Glamorgan, under the special patronage 
and protection of Earl Robert, Countess 
Mabel, and their eldest son. Another Cis- 
tercian house, Margam, was founded by Ro- 
bert only a few months before his death, in 
1147. His widow survived liim ten years ; 
she was the mother of six children. The 
eldest son, William, second earl of Glouces- 
ter, died in 1183, leaving only three daugh- 
ters, and by the mnrriapo of one of these, 
Amicia, to Richard, sixtli earl of Clare, the 
earldom of Gloucester ultimately passed to 
tlie family of Clare [see Clare, Fajiily of]. 

[William of Malmeslmrv's Gesta Eogum and 
Histori.i Novellji, ed. Still ibp, Gesta Stephani, 
cd. Howlett (Chronicles of Stephen and Henry II, 
vol. iii.), En^rlish Chronicle, ed. Thorpe. Annuls 
of Margam and Tewkeylniry, ed. Luard (Annales 
Monastici, vol. i.), Crervase of Canterbury, ed. 
Stubbs, Robert of Gloncester, ed. Wright, Gi- 
raldiis Cambrensis's De Rebus a sc Gestis and 
Itinerarium Kambrire (Opera, ed. Dimock and 
Brewer, vols. i. and vi.), all in Rolls Series; Con- 
tinuator of Florence of AVorce<'ter, ed. Thorpe 
(Engl. Hist. Soc); Ordoricu.s Vitalis and Con- 
tinuator of William of Jumi6gcs, cd. Duchesne 
(Hist. Norm. Scriptt.) ; Brut y Tywysogion, or 
Gwentian Chmniclo of CarHcloc of Llancarvan 
(Cambrian Archseol. Assoc. 1863); Dugdale's Ba- 
ronage, and Monn.sticon, vols. ii. and T.,ed. Caley, 
&c. ; Freeman's Norman Conquest, vol. v. ap- 
pendix BB. ; Clark'.s Land of Morgan (Archa^ol. 
Journ. vols, xxxiv. xxxv.)] K. N. 

ROBERT OF JuMiJ-GEs (f. 1051), arch- 
hishop of Canterbury, called *Champart.' 
{Gallia Christiana , xi. 958), a Norman by 
birth, was prior of St. Ouen at Rouen, and 
in 1037 was chosen ahhot of Jumieges, 
haying been designated for that oflac^i by his 



predecessor and kinsman, Ahbot WiUism. 
lie began to build the abbey church of 
St. Mary in 1040 (ib. ; Fbeexak, Norman 
Conquest^ iv. 93, v. 621). While Edward, 
son of Ethelred the Unready [see Edwakd 
THE CoNFESsoBJ, was an exile in Nor- 
mandy, Robert d.id him some service; they 
became intimate friends, and when Edward 
returned to England in 1043 to ascend the 
throne, Robert accompanied him ( Vita jEd- 
trardi, p. 399; Gesta Pontificumf p. 35). 
The see of London having fallen vacant by 
the death of Bishop ^Ifweard [q. v.], Ed- 
ward bestowed it on Robert in August 1044. 
He became the head of the foreigners at the 
court and in the kingdom, opposed Earl 
Godwine [q. v.] and his party, keeping alive 
the king's belief that the earl was guilty of 
the death of Edward's brother Alfred' (rf. 
1036) [q. v.], and acquired such an extra- 
ordinary degree of influence over him that 
it is said that, if he asserted that a black 
crow was whit«, the king would sooner be- 
lieve his words than his own eyes (AnnaU* 
Wintonienses, ii. 21). When the see of Can- 
terbury became vacant by the death of Ead- 
sige [q. v.] on 29 Oct. 1060, Edward set 
aside the canonical election of ^Ifric (/. 
1050) [q. v.], and in the witenagemot held 
in the spring of 1051 appointed Robert. Ro- 
bert went to Rome for nis pall, returned with 
it on 27 July, and was enthroned at Canter- 
bury {A7ifflo-Sa.von Chronicle ^ ann. KM*^, 
Peterborough). His promotion caused deep 
indignation among English churchmen ( Vita 
Hadwardif p. 400), and this feeling must have 
been increased bv his refusal to consecrate 
Spearhafoc, the bishop-elect of London, on 
the plea that the ])ope had forbidden him to 
do so, though Spearhafoc showed him the 
kingf's writ ordering the consecration. 

Robert's new dignity gave him larger op- 
portunities of thwarting Godwine, and he had 

a personal quarrel with the earl about some 
land that he claimed as belonging to his see, 
and that Godwine was occupying ( ib.) During 
the quarrel between the king and the earl in 
September, Robert used his influence with the 
king to inflame his anger against Godwine, 
insisting that he was the murderer of Ed- 
ward's brother, and he instigated the mocking 
message that the earl should have no peace 
from the king until he restored to him his 
brother and his companions. "When Godwine 
was exiled, he persuaded Edward to separate 
from the queen, and apparently suggested a 
divorce (ib. p. 403). It seems prolSble that 
it was at this time that Edwara sent him on 
an embassv to Duke William of Normandy 
to promise him the succession to the throne, 
and it may be to invite him to visit him 



(WiLUAM OP PoiTIEBs, p. 86; On this mes- 
sape acH A'orman Ctntquett, iii. 682). 

God wine returned from exile in September 
1052. Tbe ftrchbldhop did not dare to await 
his restoration to power, and in company 
with l.'lf, bishop of Dorclieater, armed him- 
self, and made ba^te to escape. Ah he and 
Vli and their foUowera rode through the 
atneela of London, they alew and wounded 
many men ; they buret through the east 
gate, rode to Walton-on-the-Naie in Essex, 
and finding an old unseaworthy ship there, 
they embarked In her and sailed to Nor- 
mandy. In his hasty flight Robert left his 
pall behind him, and, as the English chro- 
nicler adda, 'all Christendom here in this 
land even as God willed for that before he 
had taken that worship as God willed not ' 
{AT<slo-Sa.Ton Chronklr, ann. 1053, Peter- 
borough). On the 16th the witan outlawed 
hiin for the mischief that he had made be- 
tween the kine and the earl. To tbe period 
of hia archbishopric is to be referred the 
story that he brought an accusatioQ against 
the king's mother Emma [q. v.], and that 
she cleared herself by the ordeal of hot iron 



to lay his complaint before the pope, who gave 
him letters reinstating him in bissee.but he 
did not regain possession of it. His deposi- 
tion and the transference of his ofGee toSti- 
gnnd [q. v.] were made one of the leading 

Eretexls for the invasion of England by Wil- 
amthe C"nqueror(HE!ritr OF IluimsGDOS, 
p. 199; .V'.rnwTi Cimquat,iu. 284). On his 
return from Roroebe went lo Jumiiges, where 
he died, and was buried near the high altar 
of tbe abbey church. His death apparently 
took place soon afYer his journey to Itoroe 
{Greta Punlifimm, p. 35; GERTAas op Can- 
TBBBCBT, ii. 262; Annalet H'tHtonifiuft, ii. 
25); Bishop Stubbs,however,pUceshis death 
in 1070 (ftyM/rum Siicntm. p. 20), the year 
of Stigand's deposition and of the consecra- 
tion of Lanfranc [q. v.] Two fine Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts in the pnblic library at 
Itoaen, entitled ' Benedict ion ariua Hoberli 
Archiepiscopi ' and ' Missale Hoberti Archi- 
eprscopi Cautuariensis,' are believed to have 
belonged to him, and lo have been brought 
OTer from England by him in his flight 
<_ArcA<rolujna, Kxix. iK.'l.^J-Bj. 

[Anglo-Saxon Oitob. ed. Plunimer : Vita Kiu\- 
wanlinp. Livee of Ed ward the Con feftwr ; Wil- 
liam of Halmcebury's Geala Pontiff. Hod Gesin 
BagDm. Gcrrsse of Cant*rbiiry, Henry of 
HnntingdoD. Ann. Winton. ap. Atmales Monas- 
tiei, td. Lnard (these six Bolls Ser.); GalliH 
Christiana, vel.ii.; Will, of Poitiers, ed. Giles; 
Freeman'* Kornuui Conquest.) W. H. 



ROBERT tbe STii.tEE (^. 1060), other- 
wise known as Robtrt the son of ' Wimarc,' 
derived the latter appellation from his mother, 
whom William of Poitiers describes aa 'no- 
bitis mulier,' and whose namesuggests Breton 
origin. lie acted aa ' ataller ' at tbe court of 
Edward the Confeasor (Cod. Dipl. Nos. 771, 
822, ■828, 859, 871, 904, 966, 1338). If ha ia 
the ' Rodbertua regis consanguineus' who was 
one of Ihe witnesses to the Waltham Abbey 
charter, he must have bad some claim to kin- 
ship with Edward. This is rendered probable 
by the biographer's description of him ( Vita 
iktdtcnrdi, p. 431) as 'regalis palatii stabiU- 
tor, et ejusdem lieeis propinquus,' standing 
by the deathbed of Edward. Mr. Freeman 
queried the 'propinquua,' but apparently 
ivilhouC cause. Another of these charters 
mentions Robert'snameina way that implies 
he was sheriff of Essex. In addition to his 
other estates Edward granted bim tbe pre- 
bend of an outlawed canon of Shrewsbury, 
which bepresenled lo his son-in-law {Damet- 
day, i. 262 6). 

On William's landing in England, Robert, 
who is described as a native of Normandy, 
but residing in England, sent to William 
' domino piio et conaanguineo,' says WiUiam 
of Poitiers, warning that Harold waa march- 
ing south flushed with victory, and that ha 
had betler await him behind entrenchments 
{Xormim Conquest, iii. 415-18). The rest of 
our knowledge of bim comes from ' Domes- 
day,' which shows us that he waa sheriff of 
Essex under William (Dometday, ii. 98), but 
dead before tbe sun-ey (1086). Freeman, 
in his appendix on ' Robert and Swegen of 
Essex' (Sorman Con^tt, vol. iv.),hBaana- 
Ivsedtheentriea relating to each in ' Domes- 
Jay,' and ebawu that Robert, while losing 
some of the estates he had held before the 
Conquest, obtained fresh ones, especially in 
Essex. Swegen, bis son and heir, succeeded 
him as sheriff, but lost the appointment be- 
fore tbesurvey('fli>mMrfay,ii. 2ft). Heraised 
a castle at Rayleigb, of which the earthworks 
remain, and made avinevard and a park there 
(lA. p. 43 A). Uis son and successor, Robert, 
known like him as ' De Essex,' was father of 
Henry de Essex the constable, who forfeited 
the family estates for treason in 1163. They 
then vested in (he croivn as ' the honour of 
Rayleigb.' 

[Vita Bidinircil (Bolls Sor.); William of 
Poitiers; DoDiesdiiy Book; Kemble's Codai 
Diplomalicaa ; Frccnmo's Norman Conquest.] 
J. H. B. 

ROBERT K'OiLoT, d'Oillt, or d'Oilt 
{d. 1090?), Norman baron, was probably a 
native of Ouilly-Ie-Vicomte, near Liaieux, 
and, with bis farothets Nigel and Qtlbert, 
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came to England with William the Con- 
queror. Robert was very soon rewarded 
with large grants of lana in the Midland 
counties, and with the hand of Alditha(£ald- 
gyth), the heiress of the wealthy thane 
vViggod of Wallingford, kinsman and cup- 
bearer of King Edward. In 1071 Robert 



the empress. He went to her at Reading in 
1141, and invited her to Oxford Castle, 
where she was besieged by Stephen fOctober- 
December 1142), and eventually ooliged to 
escape on the ice to Wallinjzford. The 
Oseney chronicler states definitely, although 
the statement is difficult to reconcile with 



was ordered by the king to build a castle at | mention of him in an assumably later charter 



Oxford, and is therefore known as * constabu- 
larius Oxoniw,* or * castelli urbis Oxeneford- 
ensis oppidanus' (^Hist, Abend, ii. 7, 12). 



at Oseney (Man. Angl, vi. 261, No. iv.), that 
Robert aOilgi II died fifteen davs before 
this siege, and was buried at Eynsham 



The great tower of the kee]^, which still re- (Ann. Mon, iv. 24). Kennet {Par, Ant. i 
mains, though in the native or primitive , 155-8^ infers from certain payments to the 
Romanesque style, is almost certainly his ; sherifis of Oxfordshire in 1155 and 1157 that 
work. In 1074 he founded the church of Robert died about 1156. 
St. George in Oxford Castle for secular I Robert received in marriage the king's 
priests, with a small endowment (the rec- mistress, Edith, daughter of Fome, lord of 
tory of St. Mary Magdalen), afterwards in- Greystock, with Steeple Claydon in Bucking- 
creased ; this foundation was annexed to hamshire as her dower. lie left two sons, 
Oseney Abbey about 1149 ; but the crypt of Henry d'Oilgi I (d. 1163), and Gilbert. The 
the church is still preserved under Oxford | barony, on the death of Henry d*Oilgi II, 
gaol, though the stones have been moved passedto the family of his sister Margaret, the 
fipom the original site. In later life, Robert, , wife of Henry Newburgh, earl of Warwick, 
who is described as very rich and grasping, Robert and his wife Edith, with Robert, 
was induced by a dream to restore to Abbot her son by King Henry, are remarkable for 
Rainald lands which he had seized belonging , their munificence to religious bodies, such as 
to the abbey of Abingdon. He also became the Templars of Cowley near Oxford (1143), 
generally a 'reparat or ecclesiarumetrecreator the Cistercians of Oddinffton or Thame 
pauperum,' and is supposed to have built the (c. 1138), and the abbeys of Eynsham, Glou- 
existing tower of St. MichaeVs, at the North | cester, and Godstow. Their most important 
Gate of Oxford (which is in the same style work was the foundation of Oseney Abbey 
as the castle keep), the original church of St. for Austin canons on a branch of the Thames 
Mary Magdalen, and the remarkable crypt near Oxford, at a spot where Edith had no- 
of St. Peter's-in-the-East, the endowment of ticed the noise of* chattering pyes,' explained 
which was supplied from his manor of Holy- by her confessor, Ranulph, a canon of St. 
well (Domesday, p. 1586). He also built a Frideswide's, as the complaints of souls in 
bridffe in the north-west of Oxford, now purgatory. The original endowment, in 
Hythe bridge {Hist. Abend, ii. 15). At 1129, included the tithes of six manors and 
Easter 1084 he entertained Prince Henry, other estates, and was largely augmented in 
with St. Osmund and Miles Crispin, at 1149 by the annexation of St. George in the 
Abingdon Abbey, providing both for them Castle, with its increased property, and by 
and for the monks. There is no good evi- many other lands in the fee of Oilly. St. 
dence that the castle and priory of Walling- George's was afterwards used by the abbey 
ford were erected by him. for the accommodation of their students at 

Robert d'Oilgi died in September, probably the university, and Henry V at one time in- 
inl090; he and his wife were buried on the tended to turn it into a large college, 
north side of the high altar at Abingdon. AViggod, the second prior and first abbot of 
The great fee of Oilly, which included about Osenev (1138-1168), was probably related to 
twenty-eight manors in Oxfordshire, passed ^ the wife of Robert d'Oilgi I. 
to his brother Nigel, whose name occurs fre- Kennet and others attribute to Edith 
quently in Oxfordshire and Berkshire char- , d'Oilgi the foundation of Godstow priory, 
tors till about 1119. By his wife Agnes Nigel about 1138; but the only evidence for this 
had two sons, Robert and Fulk, the former is that the foundress (who seems to have 
of whom, Robert d'Oilgi II {Jl. 1 130-1 142), ^ been a widow) bore the same Christian name, 
was *constabulariu8 regis Ilenriciprimi,' and | Leland saw at Oseney the tomb of Edith, 
became * civitatis OxnefordiaD sub rege prae- with her effigy * in thabbite of a vowess,* and 



ce^iOT^ {Gesta Stephani, p. 74; An7i. Mon. 
iv. 19). In the "war between Stephen and 
Matilda, Robert, who is called in the * Gesta 



a mural painting of the pyes and Ranulph. 

[The original anthorities are the ChroDicles 
of Abingdon and Oseney (Rolls Ser.), and the 



Stephani ' ^ vir mollis et deliciis magis quam Gesta Stephani and Continoator of Flor. Wig. 
animi fortitudine affluens,' took the slue of (Engl.Hist. Soc.), the charters, &c., in Dugdales 
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Mod. AngL vi. 1461-3 (St. George's), and 248- 
262 (OseneyX and y. 403 (Thame), the Dome»- 
dmy Sairej, passim, but esp. Oxfordshire, pp. 
164 a, 168 a, 168 6. The results are veil put 
together in Freeman's Norman Conquest, iy. 
4i-7 and 728-34, and still better in Mr. James 
Parker's Early History of Oxford, with special 
reference to the bmldings. The notices in 
Wood's City of Oxford (ed. Clark, i. 266-78), 
Kennett's Parochial Antiquities, i. 76-158, Dun- 
kin's Bicester, &c, W. D. Bayley's House of 
D'Oyley, and J. K. Hedges's History of Walling- 
ford, yol. i., do not distinguish with sufficient 
accuracy between facts, inferences, and con- 
jectures.] H. £. D. B. 

ROBERT OF MoBTAiN, Couirr of Mor- 
TAur {d. 1091 ?). [See Mobtajij.] 

ROBERT LosiNGA (d, 1095), bishop of 
Hereford. [See Losing A.] 

ROBERT OF BELLtHE or Belesue, Eabl 
OF Shbewsbvby (Jl. 1098). [See Bellehe.] 

ROBERt (d, 1103), crusader and martyr, 
was son of Qodwine of Winchester, an Enff- 
liahman of ffood fam ily . The father held lands 
in Hertfordshire under Edp^ar Atheling[q.v.] 
When Edgar was accused of treason, God- 
wine maintained his innocence by judicial 
combat, slew his accuser, and receiyed his 
lands. Robert, who was described as a knight 
and a worthy successor of a yaliant father, 
accompanied Edgar Atheling and his nephew, 
Edgar (1072-1107) [q. v.lson of Malcolm 
Canmore [see Matx^olh III, called Can- 
mobe], on their expedition to Scotland in 
1097, and the defeat of Donald Bane, which 

Saye the younger Ed^ar the Scottish king- 
om, is ascrib^ to his yalour. Edgar re- 
warded him with a grant of land in Lothian, 
where he began to build a castle. In 1099, 
at the instigation of Kannulf Flambard 
[q. y.], then bishop of Durham, the lords and 
other tenants of the bishopric set upon him 
during the absence of King Edgar in Eng- 
land, and, after a stout resistance, he was 
made prisoner. When Edgar returned 
from the English court, he brought an order 
for his release, carried him with him 
with much honour into Scotland, and, to 

Eunish the bishop, took away Arom the 
ishopric the town of Berwick that he had 
preyiously granted to it. liobert next ap- 
pears as haying joined the eetheling, who 
was crusading in Palestine. King Baldwin, 
who was besieged in liamlah in 1103, 
made a desperate sally accompanied by fiye 
knights, of whom Robert was one. Robert 
rode before the king, hewing down the 
infidels in his path, and it was through his 
Talour that Baldwin was enabled to gain 
the mountains and make his escape. As 



he pressed on with rash haste he dropped 
his sword, and was made prisoner, with three 
of his companions. lie was taken to Cairo, 
and there, as he steadfastly refused to deny 
Christ, was brought into the market-place, 
bound, and shot to death with arrows. 

[Fordun'8 Scotichron. iii. 669-73, 675, ed. 
Hearne; Sym. Dunelm. i. 263-5, ed. Hinde 
(Surteee Soc.) ; Domesday, f. 142 ; Will, of 
Malmesbury's Gesta Rfgum, iii. c. 251, iy. c. 
384 (Rolls Ser.). comp. Fulcher of Chartres, c. 
27, and Will, of Tyre, x. cc. 21, 22 (Gesta Dei 
per Francos, pp. 414, 788); Freeman's Norman 
Conq. y. 94, 820, and Will. Rufus, ii. 116-22, 
615 sqq.] W. H. 

ROBERT FiTZHAMON (d. 1107), con- 
queror of Glamorgan. [See Fitzhajion.] 

ROBERT DE Beaumont, Count of Mbu- 
LAN (d. 1 1 18). [See Beaumont.] 

ROBERT Bloet (d. 1123), bishop of 
Lincoln. [See Blobt.J 

ROBERT (d, 1139), first abbot of New- 
minster, was a natiye of Crayen in Yorkshire, 
and is said to haye been educated at Paris, 
lie afterwards became rector of Gargraye in 
Yorkshire, but, choosing a monastic life, en- 
tered the Benedictine abbey at Whitby. 
Finding the Benedictine rule too lax, he 
joined the Cistercian order, which had been 
established in England three years before, 
and in 1132 was one of the monks who 
founded the abbey of Fountains [see under 
KiCHAKD, d. 1 139]. Fiye years later he was 
one of the monks sent to colonise the abbey 
of Newminster in Northumberland, founded 
by Ralph de Merla^, and was elected first 
abbot. Newminster in its turn became parent 
of the abbejs of Pipewell, Roche, and Salley. 
While at Newminster Robert was a frequent 
yjsitor of St. Godric [q. y.] at Finchfde ; but 
his strictness seems to haye caused some in- 
subordination, and on one occasion lie had 
to vindicate himself before St. Bernard from 
the imputations of the monks of his house. 
He died in 1139, probably on 7 June, the 
day on which his obituary was kept. The 
year 1139 giyen by the Bollandists is more 
probable than 1 159, the date usually assigned 
for Robertas death. He is said to have 
written a treatise on the Psalms which is not 
known to be extant, liobert is often called 
a saint, but apparently he was only beatified 
and not canonised. 

He has often been confused with Saint 
RoBEBT (d. 1235 P) of Knaresborough. The 
latter was eldest son of liobert * Flowers ' or 
'Flours,' who was twice mayor of York 
during the reign of Richard I, and, sacrificing 
his fatner*8 inheritance, joined the Cistecciask 
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monastery at Newminster. Thence he went 1631 , pp. 251-4 ; Lenain's Hist, de Citeanx, 1696, 
toliveasahermitinacellatKnaresboroughy ii. 397-412; Introd. to Metrical Chron. (Box- 
where King John is said to have visited him bupgho Club) ; Dogdale's Monasticon, ed, Calej, 
(cf. CaL Pat, RolU, 1201-16, p. 166). He JEUis, and Bandinel. v. 398. vi. 1565; Tanner* 
is erroneously credited with founding the Notitia Monastica ; Burtons Monasticon Eborm- 
Trinitarian order, which reallv originated in JJ^^.® I ^^^®;! Eboracum pp. S59. 372, 373 ; 
France about 1197. He mav, however, have T?*"!^*'^ ^'*^®°» 5^* Morant pp 56. 69; 
introduced the order into England in 1224, ¥^'^1^^'°^'!^' '' ^t} ^T*^."^* ^"^°°"' 

when he organised the first settlement of ±?h^?' J-Ja ^I^X^'^^^^^^ rT^ %loK 

• t . J \ rr 1 I /• grapny, n. 450 ; Hardy 8 Desor. Cat. ii. 282-3 : 
that order at Knaresborough from among Lwndes's Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn.] A. F. P. 
the number of pilgrims who resorted to him ■* 

there. He died about 1235. According to ROBERT the Englishman, Robert db 

Matthew Paris, his fame spread abroad in Kbtene, or Robert de Retires {Jl, 1143), 

1238; numerous miracles were wrought at first translator of the Koran, is called 

his tomb at Knaresborough, which was said in most of the manuscripts either * Kete- 

to exude a medicinal oil. There can be little nensis ' or * Retenensis,' but there are met 

doubt that he was canonised. In May 1252 with wilder orthographies, such as 'Cataneus' 

Innocent IV proclaimed a relaxation of a and ' Robertus Cuccator seu Kethenensis 

year and forty days' penance to all who would Anglus.' It is not known what English 

help in completing the monastery of St. place-name lurks under these Latin forms. 

Robert of Knaresborough. The actual foun- Wright doubts whether * Retinensis ' is to 

dation of the monastery is attributed to be interpreted as *of Reading.' In the 

Richard, earl of Cornwall [q. v.], in 1256, fourteenth century there was a 'John de 

the date of the charter given in Dugdale's Ketene,' bishop of Ely (Ca^ of Co«wi.3f5& 

* Monasticon.' p. 206 A). Robert is said by Leland to have 

[Several lives of Robert of Newminster are ^raj^ied through France, "Italy Dalmatia, 

extant ; the chief is contained in Lansdowne MS. ??^ ^^^J ^"J® A8»*» Y^?^ ^% ^?^^ ^' 

449, ff. 116-21, beginning ' Beatus Robertus ex "^ic ; but for these wanderings Leland ofl'ers 

Srovincia Eboracensi quse Craven dicitur;' it ^^ authority. He was probably settled in 

ates from the fourteenth century, and mentions Barcelona by July 1136, under the auspices 

that an account of Robert's miracles is given in of the great Italian scholar and translator 

the second book of his life, which is now wanting, from the Arabic, Plato of Tivoli (Cotton. 




Three belonged to Henrv Joseph Thomas Drury (f -J ^'^^)» ^^^ j^f greatest controversialist 

[q. v.], in a manuscript "believed to bo unique ; ^} ^^^ ?^^^ ^^^^^ ^he services of * Rober Ke- 

the first is in Latin rhyming triplets, the second tinensis ' of England and his comrade, Her- 

in Latin prose, while the third, in English verse, mann of Dalmatia, to translate certain Arabic 

entitled The Metrical Life of Saint Robert of works into Latin (MiGXE, pp. 649-50, cf. 

Knaresborough. was edited by Joseph Hasle- p. 071). Four translations prepared by Ro- 

wood [q. v.] and Francis Douce [q. v.], and bert and Hermann were given to the world 

published by the Roxburgho Club in 1824. The in one volume, with a preface from the pen 

fourth life, by Richard Stodley, is extant in of Peter the Venerable. Of the four works 

Harleian MS. 3775. l)rake, in his Eboracam, jn this volume, which afterwards formed 

pp. 372-3, quotes a long account of Robert materials for Peter the Venerable's * Treatise 

W an ancient manuscnpt which he does not i^st Mohammedanism,' Robert trans- 

specify, but which was probably one ^ ^l^^^ * Chronica mend^a et ridiculosa 

longing to Drury. Another printed life of Robert C3 ,. " «^r , v; 

is contained in British Piety Displayed. York, Saracenorum, i e. an account of Mahomet s 

1733. 8vo, by Thomas Gent [q. v.] This last a"«^estry and life, together with a history of 

was kept on stile at Robert's cell at Knares- theearlycaliphsdownto thedeath of Yaiidl 

borough, which was extant to the beginning of and the murder of Hosein, 10 April 680 A.D. 

this century. See also Matt. Paris (Rolls Ser.), i^eld. MS. foL 4b; Melanchthox, p. 7; 

iii. 621,iv. 378, v. 195; lUiss's Cal. Papal Re- MiQNE, pp. 657-61), and a translation of 

gisters, i. 277 ; L. Surius, V'itae Sanctorum, 1618, the Koran, with a preface by the translator 

vi. 131-2; Henriquez's Pascic. Sanct. Cisterc addressed to Peter the VeneraUe (iS^Jff. JfiS. 
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f. 28 a to end of book ; Mel. pp. 7-188 ; cf. 
MiONE, pp. 649-71). Both Peter of Toledo 
and Peter [of Poitiers] claim in a colophon to 
have had a share either in this last work or 
the whole volume (Seld. MS. f. 196^) ; but 
Kobert explicitly states that he himself 
finished the translation of the Koran be- 
tween 16 July and 31 Dec. 1143. Shortly 
afterwards the work was introduced into 
England by St. Kemard. On the way some 
chapters were lost, and Peter of Poitiers had 
to be applied to for a second copy, which he 
Bent after making certain additions. 

In the introductory letter to his transla- 
tion of the Koran, Kobert de Ketones, after 
declaring that his controversial labours on 
the Koran are only an interlude in his 
proper study of astronomy or astrology, re- 
cords a solemn vow to God that, when once 
he has finished the task in hand, he will de- 
vot-e himself to his life's work, a treatise on 
mathematical astronomy and astrology — a 
work which shall inclu()e in itself the sum 
of all knowledge. Whether he fully carried 
out this ambitious programme is uncertain : 
but we probably have at least two transla- 
tions from the Arabic which he intended 
to work up into his projected encyclopedia. 
One of these translations is a version from 
Arabic into Latin of Ptolemy's* Planisphere,' 
which Hermann .finished at Toulouse on 
1 June 1 143 (or, according to another manu- 
script, 1144). lie speaks of Pobert in the 
dedication in terms suggesting that he had 
a hand in the work. The second probable 
contribution to Robert's encyclopaedia is the 
translation (also from the Arabic into Latin) 
of A I Kind's great astrological treatise *De 
Judiciis Astrorum.' This translation is cer- 
tainly from the pen of a * liobertus Anglicus,' 
whom one manuscript identifies with * Ro- 
bert de Ketene,' and, although dated in two 
other manuscripts 1272, may, on good inter- 
nal evidence, be assigned to Kobert de Retines 
[see under iioBEKT Anglicus,^. 1326]. 

Many other works may be ascribed to 
Robert de Ketene. The introductory letter 
to Hermann of Dalmatia's version of Albu- 
masars * Introductiones in Astrologiam ' 
shows that the translator (Hermann) was 
assisted by the advice of * Robert,' his * spe- 
cial and mseparable comrade; his peerless 
partner in every deed and art ' {Corpus 
Christi Coll. MS., Oxford, f. 60). Another 
letter, written about the same time (printed 
in 1489), declares plainly that Robert trans- 
lated Albate^i's * Astronomical Tables ' from 
the Arabic into I^atin, and hints that he 
helped in translating a work by Mohammed 
ben Musa the Khorismian (Steinschneideb, 
Mebr, Uebers, pp. 666, &c.; Albert, pp. 391 , 



&c. ; ZeitKhrift der ""deutschen morgenlan^ 
dischen Gesellschqftf xviii. 171, &c.) 

Several manuscripts still preserve a trans- 
lation of Albategni's 'Tables* made * for the 
meridian of London' bv 'Robert us Ces- 
trensis' apparently about the middle of the 
twelfth centurj' (Albert, pp. 391-3, &c. ; cf. 
Cat. of Atihmol. MSS. No. 361); while the 
same * Robertus Cestrensis ' figures in other 
manuscripts as the translator of Moham- 
med ben Musa's 'Algebra' in 1185. This^ 
being a Spanish date, probably refers to the 
Spanishera,andisthusemiivalenttoll47A.D. 
(Albert, pp. 391-3). This ' Robertus Ces- 
trensis * can hardly be other than the * Ro- 
bertus Cestiensis' who made a translation of 
Ptolemy's * De Compositione Astrolabii ' * in 
the city of London m the year of the ./Era 
1185,' i.e. in 1147 A.D. {ib. ; cf. Smith, Cat. 
p. 12), and the * Robertus Castrensis ' who, 
on 11 Feb. 1182 (i.e. 11 Feb. 1144),finished 
a translation of the curious hermetic work 
of * Morien,' * De Compositione Alchemiie ' 
(Manget, i. 509-10), from the Arabic into 
Latin. In all these cases 'Castrensis,' 'Ces- 
trensis,' ' Cestiensis ' mav ven' well be mis- 
readings for * Katenensis ' or ' Kethenensis ; * 
and as the early translators from the Arabic 
constantly used the Spanish era for their 
chronology this would give a series of datea 
from 1144 to 1147 quite in accordance with 
the known facts of Robert de Ketene's life. 
Pits's statement that the latter died and 
was buried at Pampeluna in 1143 is an 
obvious guess. 

Robert's Koran was first printed at Basle, 
possibly, too, at Ziirich and Nun*mberg in 
1543. It had a preface by Luther, and was 
reissued in 1550 with a preface by Melan- 
chthon. This edition includes Robert's 'Chro- 
nica ridiculosa,' and Hermann's two cognate 
works. It also prints two of Robert's letters. 
A third letter, not vet printed, and com- 
mencing 'Cum jubenJi religio,'will be found 
in the Selden MSS. f. 44, &c.' The latter 
manuscript embraces nearly all that is to be 
found in Melanchthon's edition, but in a some- 
what diflerent order, both as regards lettera 
and treatises. Similar manuscripts are those 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and Mer- 
ton. The 'De Judiciis Astrorum' has not 
yet been printed. The Bodleian Library 
possesses five manuscripts of this work (.4^^- 
molean, 179, 209, 369, 434; Difjby MS. 91); 
and the British Museum at least one (Cotton* 
MSS. App. vi.) Montfaucon mentions an 
unpublished manuscript of Robert de Ketene 
entitled ' Gesta de Jerusalem,* in the Vati- 
can Library; but this is a confusion with 
Robert of St. Remi's ' Historia Ilieroeolymi- 
tana.' 
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[The letters and works of Peter the Venerable, de Lacy, Robert was sent to superintend the 

Peter of Poitiers, Robert de Ketene, and Hep- buildings at Weobley, and worKed on them 

mann the Sdave are quoted from Migne's Curtus with his own hands as a mason. At last he 

Patrologiae, clxxxix. 364-1076. from Mehin- fell ill, and was recalled to Llanthony. Not 

chthon's edition of Robert's Koran.&c.pp. 1-250, lo^g ^fter Ernisius died, and Robert, much 

and from Selden MS sup. 31 in the Bodleian agJnst his will, was chosen to succeed him 

Library at Oxford The • JJe Judiciis Astrorum ^ - 299-302). Under Robert's rule Llan- 

18 quot^ from Ashmolean MS. 869. f- » 1 '^ 1. *»«o ^j^ ^ ;; ^^^ j ^ ^ ^ 

in the Bodleian. Jourdain s Traductions Latines i. "^ .| .• rr> roT v /n^ 

d'Aristot43 (ed. 1843); T. Wright's Biographia favourable notice of Roger of Salisbury (G^ 

Britannica Literaria. vol. ii. ; li Clerc's Hist.de ^^MBB vi. 39 ; John OP Hexham 11. 284) 

la MWecine Arabe. vols. i. ii.; Steinschneider's Jn 1129 Pain Fitzjohn [q. v.l and Miles of 

Die hebraischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters Gloucester [see GLOUCESTER, MiLBS DE, EabI 

(Berlin, 1893); Steinschneider's Zum Speculum OF Herefobd], the constable, recommended 

des Albertus Magnus (Albert) ; 2^it8chrift der him to Henry to be made bishop of Here- 

deutschen morgenlandisi-hen Gesellschaft, vols. ford. Henry warmly agreed, and so did 

xviii. xxiv. xxv. ; Rudolpli of Bniges's trans- William of Corbeuil, the archbishop. Wil- 

lation of Ptolemy's Planisphere, ed. Valderus, Ham, however, reminded the king that 

1636; LaBigne'sBibliotheci Maxima veterum Kobert had a little previously evaded the 

Patrum(Lyon8),vol.xxii.; Martene and Du rand's king's wish to make him an archbishop, and 



Jilacks Cat. ot Ashmolean M5S. ; i?Abricius, j/r. c i- ui^-r^^i.- 

Biblioth. Latina (ed. Florence, 1868), iii. 407 ; ^*^' ^V'^^''^ ^'J^ absolution from his pre- 

Montfaucon's Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum ; Cat. sent office. So the matter was delayed for 

des MSS. du Biblioth^que du Roi (Paris, 1744), a year, until Pope Innocent ordered Lrhan 

iii. 413-14, 446-6, iv. 449-60; Cwt. of Cotton, and Robert to give way. Robert then ao- 

MS3.p.614; Brit. Mus. Cat. under 'Koran;' Bod- cepted the bishopric (^w^/ttiiSarra,ii. 804-6). 

leian Cat. under * Coran ; ' Leland ; Bale ; Pits ; Robert was consecrated by William of 

Cave; Tanner; Brunei's Manuel; Cotton. MS. Canterbury at Oxford on 28 June 1131 

App. vi. ; Oudin'sScriptores Eccle^iastici ; Albert (Stubbs, Beg. Sacr, Angl. p. 27). As bishop 

of Trois-FontaincH ap. Pertz, xxiii.; Mangel's he was not less successful than as prior. 

Bibliotheca Chemica (Geneva, 1702), vol. i. ; When the canons of Llanthony were hard 

Lenglet-Dufre^noy's Hist, de la Philos. Her- pressed by the Welsh, Robert gave them 

metique, 1. 97.] T. A. A. shelter in his own palace at Hereford, and 

ROBERT PrLLEN, Plllus, or le Poule a^so bestowed on them lands at Frome and 

(</. 1147?), cardinal. [See Pullen.] Prestbury. After two years he induced 

Miles of Gloucester to found the second 

ROBERT DK Betiiune {d. 1148), Llanthony in Gloucestershire. The new 

bishop of Hereford, was a native of Bethune priory was consecrated bv Robert in 1136 

in Flanders, and a man of noble family {Anglia Sacra, ii. 312; iMonasf. Angl. vi. 



(U. DE ToRiGNi, ]). 121 : Monast. Angl. vi. 
131 ; AnffUa Sacra, ii. 299). He was edu- 
cated under his brother Gunfrid, a teacher 
of repute. Eventually lie himself became a 
teacher, but would take no payment from 
the poor, and from the rich only what they 
were pleased to give. After a time he re- 



132). In the same year the bishop was pre- 
sent in the council at Oxford when Stephen 
granted his second charter, to which Robert 
was one of the witnesses. During the 
troubles of Stephen's reign Robert did what 
he could to maintain peace and remedy the 
evils of anarchy ; he consecrated many 



iiounced profane learning in order to de- chapels *as a protection for the poor and 



vote himself to theology, and studied under 
Anselm of Laon and \V illiam of Champeaux. 
After his studies were over, Robert refused to 
expound in public assemblies or to take fees 
for lecturing, but gathered a few comi)anions 



having respect to the warlike troubles of the 
times ^(Eyton, i. 37,207). In 1138, owin^to 
the warfare at Hereford, Robert, was spoiled 
of his house and possessions, and had to leave 
the city ; but he would not abandon his see. 



about him in religious houses. He deter- | and sojourned for a while in various monas- 
mined to enter a religious order, and, after , teries and castles in his diocese (Anglia 
consulting an abbot, Richard, decided to join I Sacra, ii. 313). In September 1138 he ac- 
the lately established house of Augustinian companied the legate Alberic to Hexham 
canons at Llanthony in Monmouthshire. ' and on his mission to Carlisle to endeavour 
There he was received by Ernisius, the first to appease the Scottish war (Ricuabd of 
prior, and soon won a high reputation for Hexham, pp. 169-70). Soon after he re- 
piety. About 1121, after the death of Hugh turned to Hereford, where he repaired and 
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pitrified the cftthedrsl, which had suffered in 
the Ule disturbances. 

Politically Robert eeema to bsTe followed 
the guidance of Henir of Winchester; he 
witDeMed Stephen's Salisbury charters in 
iJecember 1 139, but afler the coming of the 
empieaa he joined her and was regulatly pre- 
sent at Matilda's court during 1141 (Round, 
pp. 46, 64, 82-3,93). When, m 1143, Miles of 
uloucester demanded a heavy contribution 
from the church lands, Itobert withstood him. 
The earl resorted to violence, and Robert 
then excommunicated him and hia followers, 
8nd laid the diocese under an interdict 
{Greta Stfpham, pp. 101-2). Gilbert Foliot 
Appealed to the legate against Robert's 
aeveritT (1''oliot, EpUt. 3). Miles died 
soon afterwards, and Robert was one of the 
bishops who decided thedispute between the 
■nonKS of Gloucester and canons of Lkn- 
thony as to the earl's place of burial. In 
3145 he was commissioned by Eugenius III 
to decide the suit of Oseney Abbey with St. 
Frideawide's as to the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen at Osford {AnnaUa Monaatki, iv. 
Sfl). In the spring of this year he witnessed 
ft charter of Stephen in association with 
Imarus, the papal legate. In 1147 he ad- 
judicated on a dilute between the abbeys 
of Shrewsbury and Seez as to the church of 
Morville (Eyton, i. 35, viij. ai4). In 1148 
Robert, though in fi^eble health, went at the 

Bipe's bidding to attend the council at 
heims, where the heresy of Gilbert de la 
Porrfie was to be considered. King Stephen 
Allowed only Robert and two other bisliops 
to go to the council (John op Salisbuby, 
Sut. Puiilificaiix ap. Moii. UUt. Oiruia-tue, 
XX. 519). On the third day of the council 
Itobert fell ill, and ha died at liheims on 
16 April {Anglia Saera, ii. 315-19; the 
date is given variously as 14 April {Chron. 
& Pftn Glouc. i. 18). Un his deathbed 
Kobert was visited by the pope, and 
ceived absolution from many archbishops 
and bishops. There was a hot contest be- 
tween the monks of Rheimsand the bishop's 
clerks as to who should have the honour of 
Robert's burial, but he was ultimately buried 
at Hereford iAnglia Sacra, ii. 319-L>1). Ro- 
bert was called "the good bishop' (j^nna/e* 
ifortantiei, iv. 26). In the midst of feudal 
anarchy he stood forth as tlie fearless cham- 
pion of peoceandjustice. 'William of Malmes- 
bury, writing in ^^Dbert'8 lifetime, savs his 
famewas so highthal the pope trusted dim in 
English affairs next to the legate and arch- 
bishop (Gesta Ponl{ficum,p.3Ury). Ilia learn- 
ing andpietyoie extolled not only by bis eulo- 
g>iaer, William of Wycumb, and by the canon 
of Llaiithony, but by many other writers of 



hia time (ib. p. 304; OSron. S. Petri Olouc. i. 
18 ; R. DB ToRiasr, p. 121 ; Oeeta Stephani, 
p.l01; JoHN0FHB.tHAK,ii.264). Thereare 
three letters addressed to Robert de Bethuns 
among the epistles of Gilbert Foliot (Epp. 9, 
50, 74, ap. MiflNB, Patrologia, cxc 754, 780, 
794). A letter from Robert to the famous 
Suger, abbot of St. Denys, is extant among 
the latter'a letters (Mjgnb, cLtxxvi, 1359). 

[Willuim of Malnnmburj's Oesta Ponti Benin, 
Chron. S. ¥ex. Qloncestriie. (i«tA Stephnni, 
Richard of Heiham, and Robtrt de Torigny ap. 
Chron. Stephen, Henry II, und Richard I, John 
of Huxhnm np. Symeon of Durham, Ananlea 
Monaitici (nil theie la Rolls Srt.) ; Coat. Flor. 
Wig. (Engl. Hint. Soc.) ; Chron. of Llanthony, 
ap. Dugdulc'i Monnsticon Anglieannm, Ti. 131- 
133; Bound's Qeoffrey da Mandenlie; Eton's 
Antiquities of Shropshire. There is a lifa of 
Robert de Brthaoe by his friend and chaplain 
Williflm uf Wycumh, who wai fourth prior of 
Llanthony ; it is priDlBd in Wharton's An(;lia 
Sarra, ii. 299-321.] C. L. K. 

ROBERT OP ' Saibbbi ' (J. 1160), chan- 
cellor of Sicily, is described by John of Hex- 
ham OS ' oriunduB in Anglia, scilicet in 
Salesbia.' Mr. liaine renders this by Selby, 
but in Twysden's ' Soriptores Decern " and in 
the Rolls Series {ap. Sim. Duselm. ii. 318) 
' Salesberta'isread. If Robert was of Salis- 
bury, and not of Selby, it is possible that 
he may have been connected with the great 
English chancellor and justiciar, Roger of 
Salisbury. Robert was one of many English- 
men who found emplorment under the 
Norman kings of Sicily in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Romuald of Salerno speaks of Robert, 
lli« chniictltor of King Roger, directing the 
defence of Campania against the Pisans and 
theemperorinll.'i2-3(MirRATOBi,vii.l88D); 
hut Roger's chancellor at this time was 
Guarinua (Gb.biifs, iii. 847, and Regia 
Capetlie Panormitana Notitia, p. 2), and 
I Alexander Abbas, in hia'De Gestis Rogerii,' 
ascribes to Guarinus the part assigned by 
Romuald to Robert (Gk.evids, t. 115-16). 
Guarinus was still chancellor in 1 137, hut 
Robert was chancellor on 28 April I140 
(p». iii. 1091 i Reg. Cap. Panorm. p. 4). He 
attested charters of King Roger, at all event.* 
as late as 1 148 (GRivirs. iii. 72fi, 887, 956, 
1361). In 1146 St. William of York, after 
hia rejection by the pope, took refuge with 
Robert (John or Hexham, pp. 150-2, Sur- 
tees Soc,) John of Salisbury (Polirraticuii, 
vii, 19) relates how Robert, the English 
chancellor of King Roger, deceived certain 
would-be simoniacs. In ordinary course the 
chancellorship would have led to a bishopric, 
andpoBsiblytne chancellor is tbe Robert who 
was nishop of Messina, 1151-60. 
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There is a curious parallelism between the 
character of lioger and that of Robert, as 
sketched by John of Salisbury. Robert, 
says John, was active, and, though he had 
not much learninjf, very shrewd in the ad- 
ministration of affairs ; a man of eloquence, 
and one whose character commanded respect, 
while the splendid scale of his expenditure 
displayed the magnificence of his race (Policr. 
vii. 19). John of Hexham calls him the most 
powerful of the king's friends and a man of 
great wealth. Dr. Stubbs suggests the pos- 
sibility of some connection between Robert 
of ' Salesby ' and Robertus PuUus [see 
PuLLEir, Robert]. 

[Authorities quoted ; Pirri Sicilia Sacra ap. 
Orsevii Thesaurum Antiq. et Hist. Sicilise, li. 
(Ecd. Mess. Not. 11. i. 286), iii. passim; see also 
Stubbs's Lectures on Mediaeval and Modern Hist, 
pp. 132-3 ; Norgate's England under the Ange- 
vin Kings, i. 318.] C. L. K. 

ROBERT {d. 1159), bishop of St. An- 
drews, was an Englishman, and first appears 
as a canon of St. Oswald de Nostellis, near 
Pontefract. Alexander I of Scotland brought 
Robert and five other English monks to the 
monastery of Scone in 1116, so that they 
might introduce the Augustinian rule, and 
Robert was made prior. In 1122 he was 
elected to the see of St. Andrews, to which 
Eadmer had been preferred after the death 
of Turgot in 1115, but had not been conse- 
crated. Robert was probably consecrated in 
1125 by Thurstan, archbishop of York(FoR- 
DUN ; of. Dalrymple, Collections, p. 250 ; 
Wyntoun), though without making any ad- 
mission of subjection to that prelate. The 
deed of consecration is quoted by Sibbald 
(^Independence of the Scots Church, p. 16) and 
by Lyon {Hist, of St. Andrews, i. 04). 

The most important event during the 
rule of Bishop Robert was the founding of 
the priory 01 St. Andrews. Alexander I 
granted to the church of St. Andrews the 
district known as cursus apri or the Boar's 
Chase, which included the parishes of St. 
Andrews, St. Leonard's, Dunino, Cameron, 
and Kemback, with the intention of found- 
ing a monastery at St. Andrews ; but death 
prevented him from accomplishing his de- 
sign. The young king, David I, consented 
to this gift, though the bishop strove to per- 
suade him to leave the lands as an endow- 
ment of the bishopric. Finding the king 
determined to fulfil the paternal desire, 
Robert consented to the establishment of the 
priory of St. Andrews, and sent to his own 
monastery of St. Oswald for a prior. The 
Culdees had long maintained a settlement 
at Kilrymont, near St. Andrews, and claimed 
a voice in the election of bishops ; but Robert 



was intent upon destroying their power, 
and foresaw that the estabuiBlunent of the 
priory would be a potent weapon for this 
purpose. He expressly excluded the Culdees 
from the priory, and shortly afterwards he 
obtained a grant of the important Culdee 
monastery of St. Serf in Loch Leven, fipom 
which he gradually expelled the Culdees. 
From the first, Robert took active control of 
the priory, and thus formed a great centre 
of Romanising influence, which ultimately 
destroyed the Culdee monasteries, these 
being (it is supposed) averse to the supre- 
macy of the pope. The priory was built close 
beside the chapel of St Regulus, which 
Robert erected, and recent excavations have 
disclosed its extent. The tower of St. Rule, 
with the remains of a diminutive chancel, 
still exists ; and, though an absurd tradition 
ascribes it to a much earlier period, there 
is no doubt that it was erected by Bishop 
Robert about 1140. It was through his in- 
fluence that the king raised St. Andrews to 
the dignity of a royal burgh. His name 
appears frequently in the ' Register of the 
Priory of St. Andrews' as the donor of 
munificent gifts to the priory. 

In 1154 Robert had grown infirm through 
age and illness, and Adrian IV granted him 
special exemption from duties that would take 
him beyond the bounds of his diocese. W}^- 
toun states that his death took place in 1159, 
and that he was buried within *■ the auld kirk,' 
meaning the chapel of St. Rule. No trace 
of his tomb has been found. He seems to have 
been a devoted churchman, earnest in his sup- 
port of Romish supremacy^ somewhat severe 
in his treatment of the Culdees, but strenuous 
in his efforts to christianise Scotland. 

[Keith's Cat. of Bishops, p. 6; Registrum 
Prioratus Sancti Andree ; Fordoun's Scoti- 
chronicon ; Ljon's Hist, of St. Andrews ; Gor- 
don's Scotiehronicon, i. 122; Duncan Keith's 
Hist, of Scotland, ii. 310; Stephen's Hist, of the 
Scottish Church, i. 268 ; Millar's Fife, Pictorial 
and Historical ; Wyntoun's Cronykil ; Boece's 
Cronykil; Lang's St. Andrews ; Chartularies of 
Scone, Dunfermline, Holyrood, and Newbottle ; 
and art. Reoulus, Saint.] A, H. M. 

ROBERT FiTzsTEPHEN {d, 1183?), 
Norman conqueror of Ireland. [See Fitz- 

STEPHEN.] 

ROBERT, Earl of Leicester (IKM- 
1168), justiciar. [See Beaumont, Robebt 

DE.] 

ROBERT OF Melun {d. 1167), bishop of 
Hereford, was an Englishman by birth. He 
must have been bom in the latter part of 
the eleventh century, for he is described as 
' grandaevus ' when he was made bishop of 
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Hereford in 1163, and is said to have taught 
in France for over forty years (Robebt op 
TouoNiy iv. 219 ; Materials for History of 
T, Becketf iii. 60). Apparently, thereu)rey 
he went to France about 1120. He was for 
a time a pupil of Abelard, and it has been 
conjectur^ that he was the successor of 
William of Champeaux in the schools at 
Notre-Dame at Paris (Schaaeschmidt, J, 
SarisberieruiSf p. 72). But Robert's life as a 
teacher was connected with Melun, and it 
is probably there that John of Salisbury 
[q. v.] was his pupil in 1137. Among others 
of Robert's pupils were John of Cfemwall 
[q. v.] and Tnomas Becket. In 1148 Robert 
was one of the doctors who were summoned 
to Rheims to take part in the examination 
of the heresy of Gilbert de la Porr6e (John 
OF Salisbubt, Hist Pontificalis, viii. 522). 
In 1163 he was summoned to England by 
Thomas Becket, who expected to find in 
him a staunch supporter (cf. Mat. Hist, T. 
Becket, v. 444, 4ol). Through the arch- 
bishop's influence Robert was elected bishop 
of Hereford, and he was consecrated by 
Thomas at Canterbury on 22 Dec. 1163 
(Gebvase of Cantebbubt, i. 176). 

Robert had previously been employed to 
induce Thomas to yield to the king's wishes, 
and in January 1164 he was present at the 
council of Clarendon. In the subsequent 
controversy he took a moderate part on the 
king's side ; Henry had detached him from 
the archbishop by the advice of Amulf 
of Lisieux (Koo. IIov. i. 221). He was 
present at Northampton in October 1164, 
when he begged BecKet to let him bear his 
cross. It was at Robert's request that Henry 
prohibited any outrage against the arch- 
bishop, and Robert was one of the bishops 
whom Thomas sent to the king to ask leave 
for him to depart {Mat, Hist, T, Becket , iii. 
69, iv. 319, 324). In June 116/> Robert 
was commissioned by Alexander III to join 
with Gilbert Foliot [q. v.] in remonstrating 
with Henry, and for this purpose they had 
a meeting with the king aurmg his Welsh 
expedition in August {tb, i. 58, iv. 35o, v. 
176; Roo. Hov. i. 243, 246). In 1160 
there was again talk of employing Robert 
as a mediator. Becket and John of Salis- 
bury both complain bitterly of Robert's atti- 
tude at this time, and especially because he 
had spoken of the former as a disturber of 
the church {Mat, Hist, T, Becket, iv. 422, 
444, 451). Towards the end of 1166 Becket 
aummoned Robert to come to him in France. 
Robert was at Southampton in January 1167, 
with the intention of crossing over bv stealth, 
when he was stopped by John of Oxford in 
the king's name {ib, vi. 74, 151). He died 



on 27 Feb. 1167 through grief, as it was said, 
at being prevented from obeying the arch- 
bishop's summons. 

Rooert enjoyed a great renown as a theo- 
logian and teacher. John of Cornwall (^u- 
logium, ap. Migne, Patrologia, p. cxcix) speaks 
of him as one who had most assuredly taught 
nothing heretical. Herbert of Bosham {Mat, 
Hist, T, Becket f iii. 260) says he was a re- 
nowned master in the schools of sacred and 
profane letters, and not less renowned for his 
life than for his learning. John of Salisbury, 
when speaking in the * Metalogicus ' of ms 
two masters, Alberic and Robert of Melun, 
says : * The one was in questions subtle and 
large, the other in responses lucid, short, and 
a^eable. If their qualities had been com- 
bmed in one person, our age could not have 
shown their equal in debate. For they were 
both men of sharp intellect, and in study 
unconquerable.' llobert afterwards 'went 
on to tne study of divine letters, and aspired 
to the ^lory of a nobler philosophy ' {Meta^ 
lofficttSf li. 10). But, writing in 1 105-6, John 
speaks of Robert's learning as esteemed only 
by the ignorant and those who knew him 
not ; beiore his character was known he 
had the shadow of some name, though not 
of a great one. John says also that, accord- 
ing to Robert's friends, when he taught in 
the schools he was greedy of praise, and had 
as great a love for glory as he had contempt 
for money {Mat, Hist, T^ Becket, v. 444, vi. 
16, 20\ 

In nis teaching Robert had dissociated 
himself from the nominalism of his master, 
Abelard. But while his own doctrine was 
incontestably realist, he disavowed the hete- 
rodox conclusions to which realism tended. 
' He appears to have set himself as a mode- 
rating influence against the reckless applica- 
tion of dialectical theories which was popular 
in his time' (Poole, Illustrations ofMediteval 
Thoughty p. 2a5 ; HAiTB^ir, Hist. PhUos, 
Scol, ii. 4^-3). His disciples were called 
Robertines, and under this name Godfrey of 
St. Victor (Migne, Patrologia, cxcvi. 1420) 
makes reference to Robert's doctrine : 

Hserent saxi vertice tarb» Robertinap, 

Saxeffi duritiae vel adamantina»| 

Quos nee rigat plnvia neque ros doctriiue. 

Robert's great work was a * Summa Theo- 
logisB,' also styled 'Summa Sententiarum ' 
and ' Tractatus de Incamatione.' The 
' Summa ' is divided into five portions, the 
first dealing with general questions, the 
second with God, the third with the angels, 
the fourth with man, and the fifth with the 
Incarnation. Du Boulav printed some con- 
siderable fragments in his 'History of the 
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theology, and thinks that St Thomas Aqui- ^^j ^^g j^^^ fourt^io?of Xit house 

nas, though he never cit*8 it, had read and ^^^^ ^gQ jj^ ^^ ,^^^ 1 jgj ^ej^j 

xlu 3,6). Rotort also wrote: l.'QiuDStiones ^,^^^34 ^fo„ ^^^ ^^^ ^f th^ ^hapter- 

de D.vma Pagina in Mfc, B.bliothe(me Na- ^ ^^ ^^^ ^„. ^■^^^ inscription 

tionale. 1977, inc. ' Quaeritur ouid sit jura- < R^bertus cognomento Scriba quartos pVior.' 

mentum.' Roberts answers, which are gene- jj^ ^^^ his name of Scribe to hislnany 

rally short and indecisive seem to indicate citings. His works were chiefly commen- 

that he WM himself in doubt (i«.) 2.'Quies- t^^es on various portions of the Bible; 

tiones de Epistolis Pauli, in the same manu- Lej^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ tj^^ manuscripU of 

**""J?V . -.r 1 1- »^ 1. r J them in the libraiy at Bridlington. The 

Robert of Melon haa often been confused foUo^™ appear to be extant : l7' Expositio 

with other hshops of Hereford of the SMie j„ Pentl^ucWm,' inc. 'Post collectam>«»- 

name, viz. Robert Losinga, Robert de Be- tionumdeoperibussex diernm'(MS.Tnnity 

thune.and his immediate successor, Robert (,^jj Qxon. 70, where Robert is wronriy 

l^jl'^i ^?T Taiweb, BM. Bnt.-Htb.jf. ^y^ ^ CUteiiaan. 2. 'Super Prophrtw 

636-7). He must also be distinguished from ^^^^.^ minores,' inc. ' TestTbeato Jero- 

his contemporary, Robert Pullen[q. v.], with ^j^^, ^jjg g^ j^^^,^ ^^y q^„„ ^ 

whose career his own present* points of 3 < E,„gitio ^^^^ Psalmos Davidia,' inc. 

likeness. . t^ quibusdam fratribus diu rogatus ' (MS. 

[John of Salisbury's Metalogicus, Entheticus Laud. Misc. 464 in the Bodleian). 4. ' In 

65, Historia Pontiflculis (ap. Pertz's Men. Hist. Cantica Canticorum,' inc. ' Tres sunt qui 

Germ, xx.), and Epistolfe ; Materials for History testimonia ' (MS. Balliol Coll. 19, where, in 

of Thomas Beoket, Roger of Iloveden (Rolls Q^xe's ' Catalogue,' it is suggested that thU 

.Ser.) ; 9udin. Dc Scriptt. Ecelesis, a. 1451-4 ; j^ ^^^[y by .John Whethamstede. In York 

H.st. L.tt. Jc France, x.i, 3,1-6 ; Haureaus Cathedral .MS. 9 there is a copv of Prater 

H,st.dc h. Ph.losoph.c Scoh.8t,qne 1 491-50() R^^ertus 'In Cantica'). r,. • l'ropheti« ' 

(where there is an account of Koberts philo- .^ ,, ^-^t mc^v t i j ^.'^ 

sophy), Hupues de St. Victor, and art. in Nou- (Bodl MS 2157). Leland says he saw a 

vclle Biographic Gt^n^rale, xlii. 375-7.] ^opv of Robert s commentan' on the Epistles 

C. L. K. oa St. Paul at Queens Collef^e, Cambridge 

Pm^p-RT nv SiniPw^nrRY Ifj \Wu^ {CoUectanea,'\\\AO). Robert is also credited 

ROBERT OF biiREWSBLRY (</. il >/ ), ^,j^j^ , Dialogns de Con)ore et Sanguine 

hagiologist , was prior of Sllrevvsbur^' in 1 13 / , ^^^^^^ , ^ ^^^^^^ , j^^ ^cci^sia Catholica ; ' 

when he was sent in search of ht. ^V enefred s ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ commentaries. 
bones. He became hfth abbot before 1160, rr y v n * ^ o • »» oao rr 

and died in 1167. He recovered for his T,n^f''Rri/T^rr"fik-' wX^t' 

abbey the tithe of Emstrev (Eyton, vi. 171). ^i^/' ?!' ;;>?iorm^^^^^^ 

TT * / T •/• » /• o^ *^i' i» 1 ^xi L\\i, Anffio-;>orman, p. Joo ; l^ui^Jale8 Men. 

He wrote a * Life ' of St. Wenefred on the a„„i • %« . . r'^^^. K., mroQ rtu a«i:„.„^ 



Angl. vi. 284 ; Coxe's Cat. MSS. Coll. Aulisque 
Oxon.] C. L. K. 

ROBERT OF Cricklade, also called 



occasion of the removal of her remains from 
Wales to Shrewsbury, and dedicated it to 
Warin or Guarin, prior of Worcester, who 

died in 1140. This life is extant in Cotton. Canutus (/. 1170), historical writer, is said 
MS. A. V. 6. A translation appeared in 1635, i to have been educated at Oxford (Lelaxd), 
'The Admirable Life of St. Wenefride . . .! where he joined the canons of St. Frideswide. 
now translated into Enpflish . . . bv J. F. of He became prior on the death of Gymundus, 
the Society of Jesus.' This was reprinted in probably in 1141 (Wigram, Cartulary of 
1712, and republished in the following year St- Fridesicide, vol. i. p. xiii). In 1157 he 
by Bishop William Fleetwood [q. v.] in his visited Italy, and while there obtained from 
* Life and Miracles of St. Wenefrid.' , Adrian IV a charter (27 Feb. 1187-8) con- 

[Tanner* 
Monast. 
of Shropshii 
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95). He was chancellor of the university of 
Oxford in 1159 (Dugbale, Monasticon, ii. 
185). Later he sojourned at Canterbury, and 
heard many tales of the miracles wrought at 
the tomb of Becket. He investigated them, 
and was subsequently ' many a time a loving 
pilgrim to the holy Archbishop Thomas 
\nom(M SagOf ii. l67). He met there on 
one occasion an eastern primate, the arch- 
bishop of Negromonte, with whom he con- 
versed (ib, p. 100), and on another he was 
restored when at the point of death after 
prayer to St. Thomas (materials for History 
0/ Thomas Becket, ii. 96-7). He wrote a 
life of the martyr in Latin, which is known 
only through frequent references to it in the 
Icelandic 'Thomas Saga.' Many important 
details of the life and character of Becket are 
ascribed to the authority of * Prior llobert of 
Cretel.' Such are the accounts of Becket's 
relations with Archbishop Theobald and of 
the saintliness of his early life. The personal 
ez^riences of the prior, which are also de- 
scribed in the ' Miracula ' by Benedict (d. 
1193) [q.v.l, abbot of Peterborough, are relied 
upon to show the saint's power after death. It 
seems probable that all valuable matter in the 
Saga which cannot be traced to other known 
authorities is derived from Prior Robert's 
work. He also vrrote a translation of Pliny's 
'Natural History,' in nine books, which he 
dedicated to Henry II. Several minor his- 
torical works, now lost, are ascribed to him by 
Leland, who described them as extant in his 
time {De Scriptoribus Britannicis, i. 235). 

Philip had succeeded Robert as prior in 
1188. Leland states that Robert lived till 
the reign of John. 

[Thomas Saga Erkibyskups, ed. Eirikr Mag- 
nosson (Rolls §er.) ; Materials for the History 
of Thomas Becket (Rolls Ser.), vol. ii. (Mira- 
cula S. Thomae, auctore Benedicto); Cartulary 
of the Monastery of St. Frideswide, ed. S. R. 
Wigram, vol. i. pp. xiii, 10, 33 (Oxf. Hist. See.) ; 
Bugdale's Monasticon, ed. 1846, ii. 135 ; Leland's 
Commentarii de Scriptoribus BritaDnici8(1709), 
i. 234>5 ; Radford's Thomas of London, pp. 255-6 ; 
Hutcon's St. Thomas of Canterbury, pp. 278-0.] 

W. H. H. 

ROBERT (d. 1178), abbot of Glaston- 
bury, formerly prior of Winchester, became 




172, ed. Heame). Through his ill-advised 
acceptance of the canonry of Wells, which 
he was shortly driven to resign, two churches 
— ^Pilton and South Brent (thepatronage of 
which was disputed between Wells Cathe- 
dral andGlastonbunr Abbey)— fell under the 
juriadiction of WeUs, and were lost to the 

YOL. XLYin. 



abbey (ib.) Otherwise the abbey prospered 
under Robert's rule. He remitted to it certain 
of his dues, enriched the church with gifts, 
and instituted a festival for the brethren and 
the poor after his death (Chronica, i. 172). 
He died on 28 April 1178, and was buried 
in the south part of the chapter-house (ib,) 
He was author of ' De actibus Willelmi et 
Henrici episcoporum WintonisB,* printed in 
Wharton's 'Anglia Sacra,* pp. 394 et seq. 
(Habdy, Descr, CaU ii. 398, 491 ; Wright, 
Biogr, Litt, ii. 321 ; Tanner, p. 636). He 
is also credited, on doubtful authority, with 
the ' Speculum Ecclesiae,' extant in Cotton. 
MS. Tiberius B. xiii. 3. 

[In addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, see Warners History of the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, Introd. pp. cxxvi-vii.] 

A. M. C-B. 

ROBERT DE MoNTB (1110.^-1186), chro- 
nicler, called by his contemporaries Robertus 
de Torineio, from his birthplace of Torigni- 
sur-Vire, is now generally called de Monte 
because he was aobot 01 Mont St. Michel. 
The names of his parents, Teduin and Agnes, 
are recorded by Iluynes, but without con- 
temporary evidence; there is reason to be- 
lieve that they were people of good position. 
The date of Robert's birth is not Known ; 
1110 has been ingeniously suggested by Mr. 
Howlett. At an early age he was devoted 
to religion, and took the monastic habit at 
Bee in 1128. In 1139 Henry of Huntingdon 
[q.v.] visited Bee and records Robert's zeal 
in correcting secular and religious books; 
from him Henry first heard of the writings of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. By that time liobert 
must have already finished his additions to 
the chronicle of William of Jumidges, in 
which he speaks of Henry I as lately dead. It 
is probable that in 1151 Robert became prior 
of i3ec, and about that time he wrote to urge 
another prior to undertake the history of the 
Counts of Anjou and Maine. In 1154 he 
was abbot of Mont St. Michel, a house 
which had suffered from a period of anarchy. 
The election was confirmed by the Empress 
Matilda and her son Henry. 

The scattered property of the abbey neces- 
sitated travelling, and in 1156 Robert visited 
Jersey and Guernsey (Howlett, p. 335). 
Next year he was in England visiting the 
abbey s possessions in the diocese of Exeter 
and the house at Mount St. Michael (ib. pp. 
336-7), which by the bull of Adrian, 1 155, had 
become the property of his abbey. Robert 
complained tnat the immunities of his house 
were not respected at Southampton, where he 
was made to pa^ portage, but in the same 
year Robert obtamed redress from Henry 11, 
and the portage money waa t^f>K&.4!^ 
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In II08 Henry II vL-iled.Mont St. Michel 

twice, once in the com]niny of Louis VII, 
And in 11151 Robert was apongor to Heniy's 
(laughter Eloanor. In 1162 ho was made 
castellan of Pontorson. He hod had ne^- 
iktions with BecVet, and about 1160 he 
granted the church of Baaing in Hampshire, 
at Becket's request, to (icrvaso of Cniche»- 
ter, hia clerk, liobert was a thorough man of 
business, and kept nn account of the events 
of the first five years of his abbacy, port of 
Thich ia in liis own hand. He enlargetl the 
monastic building, increased the number of 
monks, restored (he library, tilled it with 
books, and ri'covered much propertv for his 
monastery. He died 33-4 June 11^. 

The list of his works is long. Two are of 
the first importance: 1. The additions to 
'Willinm of Jumieges, including the wh'ilH 
of the eighth book, many chapters in the 
seTenth, uud other alterations. The best 
edition at present is in Migne's' I'atrologia,' 
but a new one diatinguiahing Robert'a con- 
tributions is needed. Itobcrt's contributions 
ore chiefly valuable forthereiirn of Henry I. 
2. His additions, entitled ' lioberti Acces- 
Aiones ad Sigebertum,' to Sigcbert of Gem- 
lilours's ' Chronicle,' which ceased at the end 
of 111:?, have been edited in the llolls Series 
hy Mr. Hichani Hewlett. Robert workedat 
it till his death, producing numerous editions, 
and presenting one to Henry II in 1184: 
the Avranchea MS. ia the best, at least for 
tho years befnn.' lloii. Iiobert's chronicle is 
inynliiablf for the reign of Henry II, con- 
taining much that is not to be obtained from 
Knglish lii.itorian». Its success is shown by 
the number of extant mnim^cripts of it, and 
by tho many extracts made from it by later 
chroniclers, 

He peema to have ha<l a share in the ' Chro- 
nicon Beceense,' ed. I'ltrfe, Sne. Hist. Nor., 
and his ' Continuatio licccensis ' is printed 
in the IIolls Series with the ' Accessionos 
ad Sigebertum,' aa well as in the ' Annals of 
MontSt.Michel.liaVll'.Ved. Delisle;lhe 
' Rubrica Abbreviata' of the abbots of that 
housp. ed. Labbe ; and the compilation of the 
St. Michel cartulary, now at Avranclius 
(Uelisle has printed the passages which con- 
cern Robert). Ill 1154 he wrote a treatise on 
the monastic orders nticl Norrann abbeys, 
printed in Delisle's edition of bis works 
(ii. Irii), At the beginning and end of his 
copy of ' Henrv of Huntingdon,' probably 
written abont'llSO for tho house of St. 
Michel, he made thirty-three lists of the 
biahopa and abbota of France and England ; 
twenty-five remain (BihL Nat. Lat!n.mi2), 
and these should be edited, aa no fuller col- 
lection is known (Delislg, Anc. Cat. Eciquei 



) Robert 

del EglUit de France, p. 7). Robert took a 
share in tho transcription or coropositioa of 
other works, and wrot* prologuea to a coIIm- 
tion of extractsfromSt. Auguatinewhichh« 
thought were wrongly attributed to Bede, 
and to B copy of Pliny's ' Natural Hiatorr,' 
the text of which he edited, although only 
tho prologue is extant. Two of his leiiert 
are printed in Beliale. Before the chief 
copy of his chronicle he inserted a catilngu* 
of Bee IJbrary (ed. Ravaison, ' Rappcrll 
surles Bibliotbeques de I'Ouest,' pp. 375-?>>). 
A reference made by J. BellaLse, 1687, in s 
Savigny MS. implies that he also wrote * 
catalogue of Mont St. Michel library, but 
this seems to be lost. 

[L. De1i:ile's edition of the aupplemeiit l« 
Piffobert and of Roberl'ii Opustula for the So- 
ciety de I'Hisknre de Nnrmnndie. 18Ti, ii Ih* 
moit useful. Mr. llowlelt's edition fur theRoUi 
SertcB. 1889, has valnublc notes od Holeil't 
KOurces and on his miatafccs ia cbronologj. u 
well aa n careful nnalyviis of the English muia- 
scripts. Tbeas twn volumes have snpcTHiieit 
Dr. Bethmann's edition in Hon. (Jerm. Hi«. >ol. 
ri. In the Church Historiana of Enghind, vol. it. 
pt. ii.. eil. SteTenson. is a trBaaUliOD of ihe roa- 
linuation of Sigebert] M. It. 

ROBERT Foiiot id. 1186), bishop of 
Hereford. [Sec h'oLior.] 

ROBERT, K VTIL ok I.eicksteb {d. 1190). 
[See Bbavmost, 1 to debt de.] 

ROBERT DE BKArPEu {Jl. 1100), writer. 
[See Heaufeu.] 

ROBERT Rich ijl. 1240), biograplcriil 
St. Edmnnd. [five lElclE.] 

ROBERT Ani:ljcns (/. 1272). [Sw 
under Robert tub EsoLiauMAK,^. 13A._ 

ROBERT OF SwAFFHAM (rf. 1273?), liis- 
toriau of the abbey of Peterborough, wtf 
pilanciarof that house about 1267, and aftft- 
wards cellarer. He died about 1273. 11« 
wrote a continuation of the history of Pete^ 
borough Abbey begun by Hugh (jl. 1107?- 
1156?)rq.v,], "nd added the lives of eeva 
more abbots, concluding with that of Abbot 
"Walter (1233-12415). The manuscript i» 
contained in the register belonging to the 
dean and chapter of Peterborough, and hw 
been printed in Spatke'e ' Historis Angli- 
canre Scriptores.' The register it self is knoiT) 
as the Swaffham Register, because ItoUrt 
bad a principal share in its amogemeot. 

[SpHrke'sHiatoriKAQglicanjeScriptoreaarii; 
Gunton'a ni"t. ot Peterborough and P«triA'* 
Snpplemeal.] M. U. 

ROBERT OF GLoroBSTBB (J- l^** 
1300), historian, is known only from lb> 
English metrical chronicle of the histoiy ef 
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England to 1270, which hears his name. 
That his christian name was Kohert and that 
he was a Gloucestershire man are the onlj 
certainties, and perhaps he was an inhahi- 
tant of the city of Gloucester. The method 
in which an account of him has heen built 
up by the ingenious speculations of successive 
writers is traced by the last editor of the 
chronicle. Dr. Aldis Wright, in the Rolls 
Series. Stow, in his ' Summarie of Englyshe 
Chronicles,' 1565, is the first to notice * Ro- 
bert, a chronicler that wrate in the tyme of 
Henry the Thirde ; ' and in his * Chronicles of 
England,' published in 1580, he has found 
him a fuller name, ' Robert of Gloster,' which 
has been adopted by subsequent writers. 
With Weevers 'Ancient Funerall Monu- 
ments,' 1631, a further development takes 
place, and the chronicler appears as ' Robert, 
the monke of Gloucester ; ' and, following on 
this, Fuller, in his ' Worthies,' describes him 
as ' Ilobert of Gloucester, so called because a 
monk thereof.' Wood, in the ' History and 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford,' 
1674, quoting Robert's verses on the Oxford 
riot of 1263, and assuming, from the exact- 
ness of the narrative, that it was written by 
• an eye-wituej*s, adopts him as a ' poeta Oxo- 
niensis ; ' and Heame, in his edition of the 
chronicle, makes a further addition, by sug- 
gesting ' that Robert, being a monk of Glou- 
cester, was sent to Oxford " bv some of the 
Directors of the great Abbey of Gloucester," 
to take charge of the youth that they had 
there under their care ' (Wright, l^ef. p. 
▼ii) ; and he even assigns him a dwelling- 
place in the university, in a house which 
stood on the future site of Gloucester Hall 
(afterwards Worcester College). Robert 
himself describes a great darkness which 
came on at the time of the battle of Evesham 
(1265) and extended for thirty miles around: 
' this saw Robert, that first this book made, 
and was right sore afraid.' 

Whether he wrote the whole of the 
chronicle which bears his name is doubtful. 
It exists in two recensions, which are sub- 
stantially the same to the end of the reign 
of Henry I. At this point they divide, the 
one, in which occurs the reference quoted 
above, continuing in a fuller, the other in a 
shorter, form. The earlier portion, together 
with the longer continuation, may be all the 
work of one man ; it is not, however, im- 
probable that the continuator merely adopted 
the previous history from another writer. We 
therefore cannot positively name Robert as 
the author of more than the continuation ; 
and the date of writing cannot be earlier than 
I307t aa the canonisation of St. Louis, which 
took place in that year, was known to him. 



The language of the chronicle is English 
in the dialect of Gloucestershire, and the 
writer makes it evident by minute points of 
detail in his descriptions of local events that 
he was familiar with Gloucester and its 
neighbourhood. The sources of the earlier 
portion of the work appear principally to 
have been the chronicles of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Henry of Huntingdon, and William 
of Malmesbury. The view which has been 
advanced and repeated, that the chronicle is 
a translation from the French, has been based 
on the author's employment of certain French 
forms of proper names ; but against this it is 
urged that these forms were already in the 
language of his time, and that there is no 
evidence for the existence of the French 
originals (Weight, Pref. p. xiv). The value 
of the chronicle is chiefly linguistic ; for it 
is only in the contemporary narrative of the 
barons' war under Henry III that it can be 
said to have any historical interest. It was 
first printed by Heame in 1724, and was 
edited for the Rolls Series by Dr. Aldis 
Wright in 1887 (2 vols.) 

A metrical' Lives of the Saints,' from which 
the Avriter of the chronicle frequently quotes, 
written in the some verse and in the same dia- 
lect, has also been attributed to Robert of 
Gloucester, but, in Dr. Wright's opinion, on 
insufficient grounds : * The verse is the same, 
it is true, and the langua<Te is the same, but 
this at most proves that the Lives of the 
Saints were the work of some monk or guild of 
monks belonging to a Gloucestershire monas- 
tery, perhaps even to the abbey of Gloucester 
itself. They can only be assigned to the 
writer of the chronicle on the supposition 
that there was but one person in England at 
the end of the thirteenth century who could 
write in this style, and for evidence that 
this was not the case we need go no further 
than the chronicle itself as it appears in the 
two recensions ' (Wright, l*ref p. xxxix). 

[Chronicle of Robert of Qloucester (Rolls 
Ser.). ed. W. Aldis Wrieht ; Hardy's Cat. Brit. 
Hist. iii. 181 : Encyd. Brit. zz. 696 ; Oliphant's 
Old and Middle English.] £. M. T. 

ROBERT OP Leicesteb (Ji. 1320), Fran- 
ciscan. [See Leicestbb.] 

ROBERT THE Englishhait {fl, 1326), 
also called Robebtub Pebscbutatob, was a 
native of Yorkshire. lie was a doctor of 
divinity and a Dominican friar, and is said 
to have been called ' Perscrutator ' from his 
zealous study of medicine. He wrote : 
1. < De Impressionibus iEris,' inc. ' De serit 
impressioniDUs anno Chriati 1325 in civitate 
Eboraci AngUo ^(fu^ssAx, Univ.Libr. MS* It. 
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i. 1, ff. 13-24). 2. ' De Magia CaBremoniali/ 
8. * Correctorium Alchymiae.' 4. * De Mys- 
teiiiB Secretorum/ 6, * De Moralibus Ele- 
mentorum/ 6. ' Roberti Anglici viri astro- 
logici prsBStantissimi de Astrolablo Canones ' 
[Perugia, 1480 ?]» 4to. But this may belong 
to the other Kobertus Anglicus noticed 
below. In Digby MS. 208 in the Bod- 



Douce MS. 128 in the Bodleian Library, and 
Trinity College (Cambridge) MS. R v. 32 ; 
the first is the archetype, the two latter are 
derived from it through an intermediate 
copjy. Robert of Avesbury's chronicle (* His- 
toria de Mirabilibus Gestis Edwardi UL') 
was published by Thomas Heame, Oxford, 
1720. It has been re-edited by Sir E.Maunde 
leian Library, a manuscript of the late fif- I Thompson, with the chronicle of Adam 
teenth century, there is ' Tabula Capitulorum j Murimuth, in the Rolls Series, 1889. 

Etymologiarum Isidori,' byRobertus Angli- I rTK^,«^««'- ■d-*^.^^ •• • 

-..: c rr ft «^:„:„ a tV^_:«:^: t a j1«^ I ^ [Thompson s Preface, pp. xxu-vi, xrxii-iii ; 

Gardiner and Mullinger's Introduetioa to Eng- 
lish History, pp. 284-5.] C. L. K. 

ROBERT OF Woodstock (rf. 1428), ca- 
nonist and civilian. [See Heete, Robert.] 

ROBERTON, JAMES (1590.s>-16e4), of 
Bedlay, Scottish judge, bom about 1690, was 
the son of Archibald lloberton, and grandson 
of John Roberton of Eamock. He matricu- 
lated at Glasgow University in March 1605, 



cus, S.T.P., ordinis S. Dominici.* According 
to Pits ( App. p. 901 ), there were some scrip- 
tural commentaries by Robert, an English 
friar, in the Dominican Library at Bologna. 
Robertus Perscrutator of York can hardly 
be identical w^itb the Robertus Anglicus 
{Jl. 1272) who wrote: * Commentarius in 
tractatum Johannis de Sacrobosco [Holy- 
wood] de Sphaera.' There is a copy in Digby 
MS. 48, ff. 48-88, where the * Commentarius ' 
is said to have been written for students at 



Montpelier, and to be compiled by Master and graduated M.A. in 1609. He was ap- 
Robert the Englishman, who completed it in | pointed professor of philosophy and humanity 
1272. He is also credited with <Alkindu8 1 m that university in 1618. After leavinir the 

1 -r- i« •• » 1 • ■■• . • <• . ' • '^ »■» 1 • . . •■-1 -,.*' ,. 



de Judiciis ex Arabico Latinus factus per 
Robertum Anglicum anno Domini 12/2,' 
which was probably by Robert de Retines 
[see Robert the Exglishman,/?. 1143], the 
date being probably a mistake for 1172, from 
which it has been altered to 1272 in one 
manuscript. There are copies in Ashmolean 
MSB. 179, iv., 209 f. 211, 369 f. 85, 433 vi. 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 636; Qu6tif and 
Echard's Script. Orel. Prsed. i. 625-6 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; Catalogues of Digby and Ashmolean 
MSS.] C. L. K. 

ROBERT MiNNYNG or de Brunne 
(Ji, 1288-1338 ), poet. [See Ma^nnyxg.] 

ROBERT OF AvESBURY (Jl. 1350), his- 



university, Roberton went to France. On his 
return he passed as advocate, and in No- 
vember 1626 was appointed a judge of the 
admiralty court and a justice-depute. In a 
petition which he presented to parliament in 
1641, he stated that he served as justice- 
depute from 1626 till 1637 without fee ; that 
at the latter date he had been granted an 
annual fee of 1,200/. Scots, * whairof I have 
gottin nor can gett no payment at all, but 
am still disapoynted of the samen.* In No- 
vember 1641 parliament ordered the payment 
of arrears for four and a half years, and di- 
rected that provision should be made for 
regular payment thereafter. This arrange- 
ment was not carried out, as on 23 July 1644 



torian, describes himself in the title of his Roberton again petitioned for payment of 
work as * Keeper of the liegistry of the ten years' arrears, which was ordered. His 

~ name appears frequently in 1641 and 1645 

on the special commissions appointed for the 



Court of (Canterbury ' (p. 279). Beyond this 
fact nothing is known of him. lie compiled 
a history of the * mirabilia gesta ' of Ed- 
ward III down to 135(i ; his chief interest 
is in military history, and especially in the 
French war. To ecclesiastical and civil 
affairs he pays little attention. His work 

opens with a short sketch of the reign of in 1613, and was apparently made 'professor 
Edward II, and the wars with Scotland are of physiologic ' in May 1621. 
told with comparative brevity. The conti- On 18 March 1647 parliament ordered the 
nental wars from 1339 to 1356 occupy nine- payment of 100/. sterling for Robert on*s ser- 



trial of delinquents. On 3 April 1646 he was 
chosen rector of Glasgow University, being 
described as JudeXy to distinguish him from a 
contemporary James Roberton, who matri- 
culated at Glasgow in 1610, was laureated 



tenths of his narrative. Robert is no more 
than a painstaking chronicler, but his liistory 
has special importance because he incorpo- 
rated in his text original documents and 
letters, including those of Michael de North- 
hurirh [q. v.] Tliere are three manuscripts : 
•an MS. 200 in the British Museum, 



vices as commissioner. His name appears 
on the committee of war for Lanarkshire 
from 1644 till 1648, and he is described as 
commissary of Hamilton from 1640 to 1650. 
During Cromwell's supremacy in Scotland 
he was urged to retain his judicial position, 
but he refused to take the oath of abjuration, 
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and retired into priyate life. In 1659 he is 
described as heritor of the lands of Bedlay 
and Mollans, showing that his possessions 
had not been forfeited. After the Restora- 
tion in 1660 Roberton was one of the com- 
mission of judjres appointed in Scotland, and 
on 5 April lo61 he was made one of the 
ordinary lords of session, when the college 
of justice was restored. From the acts of 
parliament it appears that Roberton took the 
oath ; but Brunton and Haig (Senators of the 
College qf Justice, p. 874), on the authority of 
the books of sederunt,state that he was absent 
when the declaration was subscribed by the 
court, and 19 Jan. 1664 was assigned as the 
date for his subscription, imder penalty of 
depriyation of office. Roberton addressed a 
letter to the court, pleading his great age 
and sickness for his non-attendance at Edin- 
burgh, and asserting that he had no scruple 
concerning the coyenant. The court granted 
him the priyilege of appearing at any time 
when his health would permit, lie died in 
May 1664, and his son, Archibald Roberton, 
was ' retoured ' as his heir on 17 June in that 
year. Bedlay remained in possession of the 
Robertons till 1786. The last of the family 
was James Roberton, advocate, who died at 
Edinburgh on 14 Nov. 1798. 

[Mnnimenta Alme Unirersitatis Olasgaensis, 
Fasti Univenitatis Glasguensis (Mnitland Club 
pablications) ; Acts of the Parliament of Scot- | 
laod, V.422, 711, 714, vol. vi. pt. i. pp. 104, 113, j 
161 » 198, 245, 278, 293, 761, pt. ii. p. 788, vol. 
vii. p. 124 ; Brunton and Haig^s Senators of the 
College of Justice, p. 374 ; I^tonrs of Service, 
vol. ii., Inquisitiones Qenerales, 4798.] 

A. H. M. 

ROBERTON, JOHN (1797-1876), sur- 
ffeon, bom near Hamilton, Lanarkshire, on 
So March 1797, was educated for the medi- 
cal profession at Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and admitted a member of the Royal Ck>llege 
of Suiveons at Edinburgh in 1817. He in- 
tended to be a ship's surgeon, and was on 
his way to the West Indies when he was 
wrecked on the Lancashire coast. While 
at Liverpool he was induced to take up his 
residence at Warrington, and subsequently 
to remove to Manchester. He soon nad an 
extensive general practice, and, on his ap- 
pointment in 1827 to the office of surgeon 
to the Manchester Lying-in Hospital, turned 
his special attention to midwifery and to the 
physiology and diseases of women and chil- 
dren. He was also a lecturer at the Mars- 
den Street school of medicine. His first 
publication was ' Observations on the Mor- 
tality and Physical Management of Children,' 
Warrington, 1827, 12mo. From 1830 on- 
wards he wrote for the * Edinburgh Medical 



and SurjB^ical Journal ' a series of papers on 
the period of female puberty in various 
countries, which led James Cowles Prichard 

tq. v.] to alter some of the conclusions which 
le had arrived at in the earlier editions of his 
* Physical History of Mankind.' These, along 
with other kindred papers, are reprinted in 
Roberton's most important work, 'Essays 
and Notes on the Physiology and Diseases of 
Women and on Practical Midwifery,' Lon- 
don, 1851, 8vo. He devoted much time to 
the subject of hospital construction and the 

Provision of convalescent homes, on which 
e wrote a number of pamphlets between 
1831 and 1861. 

Roberton's advice was largely sought in 
the department that he had specially studied, 
namely, obstetrics, in which his opinions were 
characterised by great breadth of thought ; 
and he helped much to extend the fame of 
the Manchester school of obstetrics founded 
by White and continued by Hull and Rad- 
ford. 

He was an active social reformer, interest- 
ing himself in all local and national move- 
ments for bettering the condition of the 
working classes. In religion he was a puritan 
and nonconformist, and the intimate friend 
of the popular preachers Dr. Robert Stephen 
McAU fq. v.] and Dr. Robert Hallev [q. v.] 
He died on 24 Aug. 1876, at his residence at 
New Mills, Derbyshire, whither he had re- 
tired on relinquishing hispractice. 1 le married 
a daughter of David ^llhouse, senior, of 
Manchester. 

His writings, many of which were read as 
papers before the Manchester Statistical So- 
ciety, include: 1. * Critical Remarks on cer- 
tain recently published Opinions concerning 
Life and Mind,' 1836. 2. * Answer to Objec- 
tions against Vaccination,' 1839. 3. ' On a 
l^posal to withhold Outdoor Relief from 
Widows with Families,' 1840. 4. 'Report 
on the Amount and Causes of Death in 
Manchester,' 1845. 6. * On the Proper Regu- 
lation of Labourers engaged in the Construc- 
tion and Working of Railways,' 1846. 6. ' On 
the Climate of Manchester,' 1850. 7. *0n the 
Partition of Landed Property ' (anonymous^, 
1 85 1 . 8. ' Educat ional V oluntary ism an ami- 
able Delusion,' written under the pseudonym 
of James Fagg, 1853. 9. Another pampluet 
on the same subject, with the pseudonym of 
Godfrey Topping, 1854. 10. ' Improvement of 
Municipal Government,' 1854. 11.' National 
Schools of Ireland,' 1855. 12. ' On certain 
L^ralised Forms of Temptation as Causes of 
Crime,' 1857. 13. * Insalubrity of the Deep 
ComishMines,'&c.,1859. 14.'()nthe Lawsof 
Nature's Ventiktion,' &c., 1862. 15. ' The 
Duty of Englimd to ^roTide «^ Gi^>aa^«sQ& 
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Gjinpulflory Education for the Children of 
the Poorer Classes/ 1865. 

[Manchester Guardian, 28 Aug. 1876 ; Enghsh 
Independent, 31 Aug. 1876 ; Short Biogr. uf ' 
Robert Halley, 1877, p. zliii ; Slugg^s Reminis- 
cences of Manchester, 1881, pp. 50, 136 ; Royal 
Society Cat. of Scientific Papers; information 
supplied by Dr. D. Lloyd Roberts.] C. W. S. 

ROBERTS, Sib ABRAHAM (1784- 
1873), general in the Indian army, and 
colonel of the royal Monster fusiliers, bom 
at Waterford, 11 April 1784, was son of the 
Rev. John Roberts, whose family had long 
been connected with that town, by his 
wife, whose maiden name was Sandys. His 
uncle, Thomas Roberts, is noticed separately. 
His grandfather, John Roberts, who married 
Mary Susannah Sautelle, of French extrac- 
tion, was architect of the cathedral catholic 
chapel, the leper hospital, and the town-hall 
in Waterford. 

Abraham Roberts was appointed to the 
Waterford regiment of militia in 1801 ; in 
1803 he became ensign in the 48th regi- 
ment ; and in 1804 he Joined the East India 
Company's service. In India he served 
with distinction under Lord Lake (1805), 
Sir William Richards (1814-15), and others. 
In 1828 Lord Amherst, governor-general, 
presented him with a piece of plate for de- 
partmental services, lie was lieutenant- 
colonel in 1832, and in the first Afghan 
war (1838-42) was appointed brigadier- 
general. Roberts commanded Shah Shuja's 
force in 1840, but resigned and returned 
to India because the precautions he wisely 
advised were not adopted. He foresaw the 
danger at Kabul, and had his advice been 
accepted the disasters of 1841-2 might have 
been averted. From 1852 to 1854 he com- 
manded the Peshawar division, where his 
judgment and calm observation obtained the 
acknowledgment of the government of India. 
His service extended over fiftv vears, during 
which he received numerous medals and 
orders; he was made K.C.B. in 1865, G.C.B. 
in 1873, and died at Clifton in December of 
that year, aged 89. Roberts married in 1830, 
as a second wife, Isabella, widow of Major 
Maxwell, and daughter of Abraham Bunburv, 
by whom he becamefather of Frederick Sleigh, 
first Lord Roberts of Kandahar and Water- 
ford. 

[Documents and information kindly supplied 
by Lord Roberts ; Addiscombe, by Colonel Vi- 
bart ; see under Roberts, Thomas.] W. B-t. 

ROBERTS, BABRf: CHARLES (1789- 
1810), antiquary, was second son of Edward 
Roberts, clerk of the pells in the exchequer, 
who died on 14 May 1835, «^©d 87. He was 



bom in St. Stephen*8 Court, Westminster, the 
official residence of his father, on IS March 
1789, and received his first baptismal name 
from Colonel Barr6, his father's early friend. 
From May 1797 to June 1799 he was edu- 
cated under Dr. Home at Chiswick, and 
from the latter date to the summer of 1805 
under the Rev. William Goodenougfa at 
Ealing. He was entered as a commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 11 Oct. 1805, and 
at Christmas 1805 he was nominated as a 
student by the presentation of Dr. Hay, at 
the request of Lord Sidmouth. He graduated 
B.A. on 19 Nov. 1808. 

Roberts was well versed in antiquities, 
especially topography and numismatics. His 
taste for collecting coins began in early 
vouth : he confined himself to the coins of 
his own country, and his collection was based 
on that of Samuel Tyssen, which was dis- 
persed in April and Aiay 1802. It was ac- 
quired for tne British Museum at the cost 
of 4,000/. His energy during his short life 
seemed inexhaustible. In 1805 and 1806 he 
learnt Spanish, and early in 1807 printed at 
Oxford fifty copies of a compendium of Spanish 
verbs. In February 1809, when he was not 
yet twentv, he contributed to the first num- 
ber of the*^' Quarterly Review ' (pp. 112-31) 
a review of Pinkerton's ' Essay on Medals.* 
lie wrote a second article for it on *The 
Travelling Sketches in Russia ' of Sir Robert 
Ker Porter [q. v.], but this was withdrawn 
at his own request. Mostly under the sig- 
nature of * E. S. S.f the concluding letters 
of his name, he contributed several articles 
to the * Gentleman's Magazine' on numis- 
matics. 

A lingering decline seized Roberts in the 
autumn of 1807, and he died at his father's 
house at Ealing on 1 Jan. 1810. On 8 Jan. 
he was buried in the parish church, where 
a tablet, with an inscription by his old tutor 
William Goodenough, his preceptor in youth, 
was placed to his memory. There appeared 
in 1814 a volume called * I-.etters and Miscel- 
laneous Papers of Barr6 Charles Roberts, 
! with a Memoir of his Life,' bv a friend, 
I which was noticed bv Southev in the * Quar- 
terly Review * for January 1815 (pp. 509- 
519). All his published papers, with several 
additional articles on * Abbeys,' * Mitred 
Abbots,' * Antony Wood,' * Tom Ileame/ 
* Gibbon's ** Dissertation on the Iron Mask," ' 
and other antiquarian topics, were included 
in the volume. 

' [Memoir in 1814; Foster's Alamni Oxon.; 

Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. vi. 262-4: Dibdin^s 
; Reminiscences, ii. 642-3 ; Gent. Mag. 1810 i. 

93, 179, 1814 ii. 461-6, 667-70. 1886 ii. 92-3; 
'^Faulkner's Ealing, p. 197.] W. P. C. 
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. ROBERTS, BARTHOLOMEW a082 ?- 
1722), pirate, a native of PembroKeshire, 
was about 1718 second mate of the merchant 
ship l^ncess, which was captured and plun- 
dered by pirates at Anamaboe on the Guinea 
coast, llaving made several rich prizes, the 
pirates restored the Princess to her captain 
and allowed her to depart, detaining, how- 
ever, the larger part of her crew. Among 
those who remained with them Itoberts 
quickly distinguished himself by his activity 
and courage, so that when, after he had been 
with the pirates only six weeks, their cap- 
tain, Ilowel Davis, was killed in a fray at 
Princess Island, Roberts was by general con- 
sent elected to the vacant command. After 
attempting, with small success, to revenge 
Davis s death, the pirates crossed over to the 
coast of Brazil, and off Bahia fell in with a 
fleet of merchant ships under the escort of 
two men-of-war. By a happy mixture of 
ingenuity and boldness Roberts made him- 
self master of the ship which was pointed 
out to him as the richest in the fleet, and 
succeeded in carrying her ofl; She proved 
to have a most valuable cargo as well as a 
large quantity of gold and precious stones ; 
and the pirates, taking her to Surinam, were 
able to drive a brisk trade and indulge in 
wild debauchery. There Roberta left them 
for a while, and in a small sloop went out to 
look for an American ship laden with stores 
such as he needed. He failed in meeting 
her, and was set bv the current far to lee- 
ward of his port, wKich he was unable to re- 
gain ; and a fortnight later learned that the 
lieutenant whom ne had left in charge at 
Surinam had played him false, and with the 
whole ship*s company had gone otT with the 
ship and the prize. 

Roberts, left nearly destitute, sailed for 
Barbados, picking up some small prizes on 
the way, and recruiting his numbers. Near 
Barbados he was met by a couple of vessels 
which the governor had fitted out to appre- 
hend him ; and, after beating them off, went 
to Dominica, where he was joined by a num- 
ber of New England men, smugglers appa- 
rently, whose vessel had been seized by a 
Martinique garde de la cote. He thus found 
himself sufhciently strong to go in quest of 
further adventures. At Newfoundland they 
did an enormous amount of damage, burn- 
ing or sinking some thirty of the fishing 
vessels and capturing a French ship, mount- 
ing twenty-six guns, to which they turned 
over. Out of their prizes they obtained 
many recruits, and were a formidable force 
when they returned to the West Indies. 
There they cruised for some months, till, 
finding booty becoming scarce, they crossed 



over to the coast of Africa. They made 
several rich prizes there, and among them 
a large frigate-built ship belonging to the 
Royal African Company. Of this Roberts 
took command, mounted forty guns on board 
her, and named her the lioyal Fortune. 
Most of her men joined the pirates, and the 
cruise continued with markea success till, on 
6 Feb. 1721-2, the two ships were found 
under Cape Lopez by Captain Chaloner Ogle 
[q. v.] of the Swallow, who successively cap- 
tured the Royal Fortune's consort and the 
Royal Fortune herself. Roberts was killed 
in the action ; many of his companions were 
afterwards hanged, and the coast was for the 
time clear. 

Roberts is described as a tall dark man of 
about forty, of good natural parts, and of 
reckless courage. In a society devoted to 
drunkenness, he seems to have been com- 
paratively temperate, and, though living by 
plunder, to have been comparatively humane. 

[General History of the most notorious Pirates, 
by Charles Johnson, a work in which strict accu- 
racy is not to be looked fur, though the Life of 
Uoberts appears to be substantially correct. The 
story of Roberts's death, of the capture of the 
Royal Fortune and the puuislimcnt of her crew, 
was officially told by Ogle in hi** reports to the 
admiralty. There is nothing in Robertvs career 
to connect him with Scott's Cleveland in the 
' Pirate,* but the names of Cleveland's associates 
are taken Irom those who accompanied Roberts.] 

J. K. L. 

ROBERTS, DAVID (1757-1819), lieu- 
tenant-colonel, after ser\'ing for a few months 
in an independent company and in the 22nd 
dragoons, became lieutenant in the 1st life- 
guards on 1 2 Aug.l 794, and captain on 25 Sept. 
1799. He exchanged to half pay in 1801, 
and was brought back to full pay in the 51 at 
foot on 25 Feb. 1804. lie went with that 
regiment to Portugal in 1808, served as 
brigade-major to General l^ith during the 
retreat to Coruna, and lost his right liand 
in the afiair at Lugo. It was shot through 
in two places as he was in the act of killing 
a French officer. 

Ho received a brevet majority on 4 June 
1811, and on 12 Dec. of that year became 
major in the 5l8t. lie was in temporary 
command of that regiment at Vittona, for 
which he received a gold medal and was 
made brevet lieutenant-colonel (21 June 
1813). The olst belonged to Lord Dal- 
housie's division, and, after Soulfs unsuc- 
cessful attempt to relieve Pampeluna, it 
took part (still under RoWrts's command) 
in the attack upon the retiring French at 
Ostix on 80 July, which Wellington de- 
scribed as admirably conducted and executed. 
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A month later the regiment. was aererelT repatation ^rew, he deserted the exhibitions 
enghiped on the BidasMa in the combat of of the British Artists, and in 1836 resigned 
Vera, and Robert « receired a ballet in the his membership in order to seek the higher 
back, which could not be extracted, and honours of the academy. He was elected 
which incapacitated him for further service A.KA. in 1839, and R.A. in 1841. 
in the field. He retired from the army on His improved position ^ve him more 
±? June 1 S 15. and died at Havre in April 1 ^19. leisure for travel, and he visited most of the 

He is said to have been the author of ' The countries of Europe in search of picturesque 
Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome, sub)ects, even extending his wanderings so 
with an Account of his Campaigns in the far afield as Efrypt and Syria. Towards the 
IVninsula and in Pall Mall/ which was close of his life he was content to paint the 
illustrated with fifteen coloured sketches by more familiar beauties of England, and al- 
Rowlandson. and published in ISlo. It is a most the last work on which he was engaged 
p>rm of nearly thre« thousand lines, of little was a series of inews on the Thames. lie 
merit, but popular enough at the time to was a very popular artist in his day, though 
reach a second edition in the following year, his reputation has now suffered a not un- 
and to encourage imitations, chief of which deserved eclipse. During his lifetime he 
was ' The Adventures of Johnny Xewcome found a ready sale not only for his pictures, 
in the Nav}-.' ISIS, a p>em by John Mitford but for the lithographic reproductions of the 
( 17^:^-1 S3i I ^q. v.' ' drawings made during his journeys abroad, 

[Gent. Maff. 1819. i. 4M; Wheai^rs Records The most successful of these were *Pictu- 
of the Srnrii?es of the Fifty-First Regiment; I resque Sketches in Spain' (1837), 'Sketches 
GregoV Rov.dodson the Caricatorist. ii. 29S.] I in the Holy Land and Syria' (1842), and 

E. M. L. j ^Italv, Classical, Historical, and Picturesque' 

ROBERTS, DAMD(179i>-lS64». painter, (1859). In 1851 he was appointed one of 
was bom at Stockbridge, a suburb of Edin- : the commissioners for the Great Exhibition, 
burgh, on 24 Oct. 179lV. His parents were ! On 25 Nov. 1804 he had an apoplectic seizure 
of humble rank. His father, a shoemaker, | in the street, and died a few hours later. He 
recognised, however, his son's talent for was buried in Norwood cemetery. The Na- 
drawing. and gave him the best chance in his | tional (xallery owns a good tliough small 
power by apprenticing him to one Beugo. a ; example of his art in the * Interior of Burgos 
Louse-painter and decorator. Roberts re- i Cathedral : ' at Edinburgh he is represented 
maineu for seven years with Beugo. and at by a ' Sunset View at Home,' and at South 
Xh*: end of this time determined to try his Kensington by a large selection of views and 
hand at scene-paint in?. Hi? first engage- 1 studies of picturesque architecture in Spain, 
ment in a theatre was piven him by a travel- ' Italy, Egypt, and Scotland. Two of hi* 
linjr company at Carlisle. After thiss begin- I best pictures are in the gallery of the city 
nincr he seciir»*d more regular work, first at of London. 

Glasgow and tli»'n at Edinburgh. In lSi*i* i The art of Roberts, modified by the various 
he was on th^ permanent staff of the Theatre influences under which he came, divides ii- 
IkOyal, Edinburcrh. In the intervals of his self into three periods. His most pleasin? 
work at the theatre he found time to paint works are those painted before 1^0, anu 
several architectural pieces for exhibition, dealing with scenes of western Europe. In 
Later in the year he obtained an encage- these he was clearly guided by Dutch exem- 
ment in the scene-ro«^m of l>rurv Lane pi ars, and his defects as a colourist are least- 
Theatre, wht:Teupon he left Edinburgh and apparent. After his visit to the East he 
setth'd in London. Two years later he de- ■ painted more thinly and coldly, while in his 
fjerted Driirj- Lane for the rival house of latest pictures from Italy the chilly tones 
Covent (lardtn. and shortly afterwards he become hard and black. It is as a draughts- 
paid his first visit to the continent. His man and as an organiser of masses that he 
holiday was spent chiefly among the old shows most facility. He had a considerable 
coast town3ofXormandy,wht'ncf he brought sense of architectural effect ; and he under- 
back many {sketches and studies of Gothic stood how to subordinate detail without 
churches and buildings. In this same year losing richness. A portrait of ISoberts by 
(1824 ) he became a member rif the Sr>ciety J. J. Xapier belongs to Mr. Algernon Graves, 
of British Artists, and an exhibitor at the There is another portrait engraved from a 
Suffolk Street galleries. In 182H he sent photograph by D. J. Pound, 
his first contribution, a picture of Uouen [Life of David Roberts, R. A., bv James Bdl- 
Cathedral, to the Koyal Academy, but for lantine (Edinburgh, 1866); Redgrave's Diet, of 
some years after^vards he exhibited only at Artists of the British School; Bryan's Diet, of 
Suffolk Street. Gradually, however, as his i Painters and Engravers.] W. .\. 
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ROBERTS, EMMA (1794 P-1840), 
author, bom about 1794, was the posthu- 
mous daughter of Captaiu William Roberts, 
at one time in the Russian service, and after- 
wards paymaster in an English regiment. 
Her uncle, Thomas Roberts, raised the 111th 
regiment in 1794, and became a general 
in 1814. Her girlhood was spent with her 
mother, a lady of some literary pretensions, 
at Bath. Later on, when studying at the 
British Museum, she made the acquaintance 
of LflBtitia E. Landon (L. E. L.) Her first 
book, 'Memoirs of the Rival Houses of 
York and Lancaster,' was published in 1827. 
In the following year, alter her mother's 
death, she went out to India with her sister, 
who had married Captain Robert Adair 
McNaghten, 61st Bengal Infantry (retired 
1839). ' There cannot be,' she wrote in one 
of her books, 'a more wretched situation 
than that of a young woman in India who 
has been induced to follow the fortunes of 
her married sister under the delusive expec- 
tation that she will exchange the privations 
attached to limited means in England for 
the far-famed luxuries of the East. With 
the McNaghtens she lived at various stations 
in Upper India till 1831, when, her sister 
dying, she went to Calcutta. There she 
devoted herself more closely to literature 
and journalism, editing and writing for the 
' Oriental Observer.' In 1832, when sufiering 
firom overwork, she returned to England. In 
London she wrote articles for the ' Asiatic 
Journal,' edited ' A New System of Domestic 
Cookery,' 1840, and did other literary work. 
In September 1839 she started a second time 
for the East, undertaking to write an ac- 
count of her outward voyage and of her ob- 
servations in Western India for the 'Asiatic 
Journal.' Travelling by the overland route, an 
arduous adventure for a lady in those days, 
she reached Bombay in November, and, after 
a short stay at Government House, settled 
down in the suburb of Parell, where she set 
to work on a book about the presidency. She 
also became editor of a new weekly paper, 
' The Bombay United Service Gazette,' and 
interested herself in a scheme for providing 
Indian women with suitable employment. 
When on a visit to Colonel Ovans, political 
resident at Sattara, in April 1840, she was 
taken ill, and, having been moved for change 
of air to Poona, died there at the house of 
her friend. Colonel Campbell, on 16 Sept. 
1840. She had all but completed her in- 
Testigations, and had arran^d for her return 
home in October. A friend who had known 
her at Calcutta wrote that ' she evinced less 
of what is known as blue than any one of 
her contemporaries, excepting Miss Landon.' 



Besides the works noticed, she published : 
1. ' Oriental Scenes, Dramatic Sketches and 
Tales, with other Poems,' Calcutta, 1880; 
another edition, London, 1832. 2. * Scenes 
and Characteristics of Hindostan,' 3 vols. 
1835, 12mo. 3. ' The East India Voyager,' 
landon, 1839. 4. 'Not«s of an Overland 
Journey to Bombay ' (posthumous), London, 

[Memoir prefixed to Notes of an Overland 
Journey ; Memoirs of Literary Ladies, by Mrs. 
Elwood ; Gent. Mag. 1841, i. 644.] S. W. 

ROBERTS, FRANCIS, D.D. (1609- 
1675), puritan, son of Henry Roberts, was 
bom at Methley, near Leeds, in 1609. He en- 
tered Trinity College, Oxford, in the beginning 
of 1625, and matriculated on 3 Nov. 1626, 
proceeding B.A. on 12 Feb. 1629, and M.A. 
on 20 June 1032. Having taken orders, he 
joined the ^resby terian partv at the outbreak 
of the civil war, and tooK the covenant. 
About 1642 or 1643 he was instituted to St. 
Augustine's, Watling Street, and on 12 Feb. 
1649 was presented by his patron, Arthur 
Capel, first earl of Essex [q. v.], to the rec- 
tory of Wrington, Somerset. He became a 
zealous partisan of the Somerset puritans, 
and was appointed in 1654 assistant to the 
commissioners, or triers, to eject scandalous 
ministers. At the Restoration he conformed 
to the ceremonies and took the oaths. On 
the appointment of Lord Essex as lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, lioberts was nominated 
(23 March 1673) his first chaplain, and was 
created D.D. of Dublin while in that office. 
He died at Wrington in the end of 1675, 
and was buried near his wife, who pre- 
deceased him. Five daughters survived him. 
To Hannah, the fourth daughter, he be- 
queathed his ' virginalls with all the virginall 
books and lessons.' Roberts possessed con- 
siderable estates in Yatton. To the church and 
parishioners he bequeathed ^\e folio books — 
Lis own ' Clavis Bibliorum ' and ' God's Cove- 
nant ' — with three volumes of Foxe's * Book 
of Martyrs,' which he had some time pre- 
viously ' set and chained in the church.' 

Roberts was a scholarly writer. His 
'Clavis Bibliorum,' being an analysis of the 
contents of the Bible with annotations for 
students, and a preface by Calamy, was pub- 
lished in London, 1648, 8vo, and a portion 
of it at Edinburgh, 12mo, in the following 
year (3rd edition, London, 1665, 4to; 4th 
edition, 1675, fol.) Being dissatisfied with 
existing versions of the Psalms, he published 
anonymouslv,and without place or date, 'The 
Book of Ibises' (1644), an essay in transla- 
tion containing Psalms xc.-cvii. At the re- 
quest of 'judicious ministers and Christians/ 
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he included in the thirdedltionof the 'Clavis' 
an entire metrical version of the Psalms, those 
previously issued standing separately as the 
• Fourth Book of the Book of Hymns and 
Praises.* Besides funeral sermons for Alder- 
man and Mrs. Jackson of Bristol, and small 
devotional manuals, Iloberts published an 
ingenious chart, * Synopsis of Theology or 
Divinity,* London, 1645, for the benefit of 
his flock, and * Mysterium & Medulla Biblio- 
rum, the Mysterie and Marrow of the Bible, 
namely, God*8 Covenants with Man/ London, 
16*57, fol., a learned commentary upon biblical 
texta. 

His portrait at the age of forty, engraved 
by Thomas Cross> is in the second edition of 
his * A Communicant Instructed ' (1651). 

[Wood's Athense Oxon. iii. 1054; Wood's 
Fasti, ed. Bliss, 1.438; Taylor's Biogr.LeodiensiP, 
1865, p. 559; Granger's Biogr. Hisr. of England, 
ii. 189, iii. 40; Xennett's Kegister, p. 926; 
Foster's Alumni, early ser. iii. 1261 ; Orme's 
BibliothecaBiblica, p. 375; Darling's Cyclopaed. 
Bibl. p. 2564 : Notes and Queries, 4th ser. 
V. 630 ; Rose's Biogr. Diet. ; Will 42, Bonce, at 
Somerset House.] C. F. S. 

ROBERTS, GEORGE (f. 1720), mariner, 
was the reputed author of * The Four Years* 
Voyages of Capt. George Roberts ; being a 
Series of uncommon Events which befell 
him in a Voyage to the Islands of the Ca- 
naries, Cape de Verde, and Barbadoes . . . 
written by liimself ' (8vo, 1726). According 
to this work, Roberts, after having been en- 
gaged for several years in the Guinea trade 
as captain of a ship, engaged himself in 1721 
as chief mato. for a voyage to Virginia, 
touching at Madeira, the Canaries, and Bar- 
bados. At Barbados, however, as the result 
of a diiierenco of ()])inion with his captain, 
he fitted out a small sloop, in which he under- 
took a voyage to Guinea ; but, being captured 
by pirates, who cleared the sloop out and 
detained his men, he was sent adrift, without 
sails, without provisions, and with no shij> 
mates but a bov and a child. After various 
difficulties, the sloop was finally wrecked on 
the unfrequented island of St. John, one of 
the Ca])e Verd Islands, where Roberts re- 
mained two years, and got back to Iiingland 
in June 1725. It is suggested (Wilson. 
Liff of Defoe, iii. 543) that the narrative is 
fictitious, and was written by Defoe, and 
this suggestion has been adopted in the 
British Museum * Catalogue.' It seems un- 
authorised and unnecessary. The style is 
rather that of some humble and incompetent 
imitator of Defoe, whose story is very pro- 
bably based on fact. No reason can be 
alleged for doubting the existence of Roberts 
or the substantial truth of the narrative. 



Watt, whom Allibone follows, seems to 
identify Roberts with a Mr. Roberts who 
was shipwrecked in 1692, and whose story 
of the disaster is published in Hacke*s ' Col- 
lection of Original Voyages * (London, small 
8vo, 1699); but Mr. Roberts, commander 
and part owner of the vessel wrecked in 1692, 
can scarcely have been less than sixty in 
1722 ; whereas George Roberts is described 
as a man of about thirty-five. William Lee 
(^Li/e of DefoCy &c.) makes no mention of 
lloberts's narrative, thus tacitly denying 
Defoe*s connection with it. 



[Authorities in text.] 



J. X. L. 



ROBERTS, GEORGE (d, 1860), anti- 
quary, was born at Lyme Regis, on the bor- 
aers of Dorset, where he was chiefly edu- 
cated. He afterwards kept a grammar school 
there in Broad Street, Cannon Liddon being 
one of his pupils. He acted as mayor of 
the town in 1848-9 and 1854-5. From the 
age of eleven he devoted himself to the 
history of the place and studied its archives. 
He spent much time in inspecting other ma- 
nuscript records, and he soon became known 
to the literary world for his knowledge of 
local history. He corresponded with Sir 
Walter Scott and was occasionally consulted 
by Macaulay, who quoted him as an autho- 
rity on the incidents of the invasion by the 
Duke of Monmouth, llepworth Dixon, in 
his * Life of Admiral Blake,* acknowledged 
obligations to Roberts. About 1857 he re- 
moved to Dover, where he died on 27 May 
1800, aged 57. 

Roberts published: 1. 'The History of 
Lyme Begis,' 1 823. 2. * A Guide descriptive 
of the Beauties of Lyme Kegis, with a De- 
scription of the Great Storm [of 23 Nov.] 
1824,' already published in the * Sherborne 
Mercury,* and issued separately (1830). 
3. * History and Antiquities of the Borough 
of Lyme Ifegis and Charmouth,* 1834 (in- 
corporating a large part of No. 1. Two edi- 
tions were issued, and to one of them was ap- 
])ended a tract on * The Municijial Govern- 
ment of Lyme Regis and an Account of the 
Corporation,' which was also issued sepa- 
rately). 4. * Etymological and Explanatory 
Dictionary of the Terms and Language 01 
Geology,' 1839; praised by Dean Buck- 
land. 5. * Account of the Mighty Landslip 
at Dowlands and liindon, near Lyme Begis, 
on 25 Dec. 1839 '(1840). This tract went 
through five editions in that year. 6. * Terms 
and Language of Trade and Commerce,' 1841. 
7. * Life, Progresses, and Rebellion of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, with a full Account of 
the Bloody Assize,' 1844, 2 vols. 8. *The 
Social History of the People of the Southern 
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>>uiitie8 of England in Past Centuries/ 1856, Welsh treatise on grammar (in three parts) 
ledicated to Lord Macaulay, and mainly based of about three hundred pages. Only two 
>n the archives of Lyme Regis and Wey- copies are now extant — one in the firitish 
nouth, the proceedings of the Dorset County Museum, the other at Peniarth. It was re- 
cessions, 1025-37, and the proceedings be- printed, with some omissions, at Carmarthen 
ore the Dorchester magistrates, 1654-1661. in 1857, and in its entirety as a supplement 
[ta value has been acknowledged by succes- to the ' Keyue Celtiaue.' In 1585 ne pub- 
tiye historians. lished at Rouen a catuolic religious manual, 
Roberts edited for the Camden Society in entitled * Y Drych Christianogawl ' (The 
1848 the 'Diary of Walter Yonge/ From Christian Mirror'). A tract entitled *The 
m autograph note in his copy of the * His- English Roman Life,' printed in London in 
:ory of the Mutiny at Spithead and the 15^, shows us 'Dr. Robert Griffin' as at 
J^ore ' (1842), which is quoted in ' Notes that time confessor to Cardinal (Federigo) 
ind Queries ' (6th ser. xii. 307, 355), it ap- Borromeo (Harleian Miscellany, vii. 132). 
lears that he claimed to have compiled the His friend Dr. Rosser Smith speaks of him 
>riginal manuscript of that work. It was in the preface to a Welsh work published in 
ifterwards mutilated by William Johnson 1611 as 'theological canon of the mother 
^eale [q. v.], to whom it is usually attri- church of Milan.' 

Duted. [Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, by Gweirydd 

[Gent. Mag. 1800, ii. 103, 201; Athenieum, ap Rhys; Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry; Tanner's 

18 June 1860, p. 866 ; Mayo's Bibliotheca Dor- Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 636; WiUiams's Eminent 

let. pp. 168-70; Hutchins's Dorset (1864), ii. Welshmen.! J. E. L. 
k), 77.] W. P. C. 

T>/^T>x.T>mar.t.r.i^r.*i:.T.T^WAT,T^/iQoi ROBERTS or ROBABTS, HENRY 

ROBERTS,GEORGEEDWARD(1831- (^ ^^joO), author, whose workL are all of 

1865), geologist and author, bom at Bir- extreme rarity, may be identical with the 

ningham in 1831, was brought up at Kid- , Henrie Roberts, one of the swome esquires' 

lermmster, and early manifested an interest of Queen Elizabeth and envoy from her high- 

n natural science, devoting himself es- ^ess to ' Mullv Hamet, emperour of Marocco 

^lally to^ the geology of Worcestershire, ^^^ ^ing of l?es,' in 1585, whose ambassage 

Herefordshire, and the adjacent parts of ig ^counted in Hakluyt's * Voyages' (1589, 

Wales. He wrote sundry small books— pp. 237-9). He was subsequently attached 

jome dealing with the physical and geolo- {l^Yie court of James I, and was present at 

jical features of this region, the most im- ^j^^ festivities upon the occasion of the visit 

^r^*w.h'^v^ ^® Rocks of A\orcester- of Christian IV of Denmark to England in 

ihire (1860); others, for children, blend- jgQg 

ng the acids of science with the sweets of ^lis ascertained works are : 1. 'A most 

maffination. As part of his more serious friendly farewell, Giuen by a welwUler to 

jrork, he contributed^ two J)apers to the ^Yi% right worshipful Sir Frauncis Drake, 



- Z '' — •', voiaffe, ana lue rest oi lue iievie uuuuu lu 

ogue gives a list of seventeen others con- the Southward, and to all the Gentlemen 

;ributed to the 'Geologist, the * Geological j^jg followers and captaines in this exploite. 

Magazine, the Anthropological Review, ^^^ get sale from Wolwich the xv. day of 

fee. Roberts also wrote for the * Reader,^ the j^i^^ 15^5 _.» imprinted at London by 

Intellectual Observer, and other papers, filter Mantell and Thomas Lawe, 8 leaves. 

For the last five years of his life he was clerk 4^0; the onlv copv known is at Britwell. 

;o the Geological Society of London, was g. 'Robertes'his Welcomme of Good W^ill 

jlected a fellow of that society m 1864, and ^o Capt. Candislie ' [? Cavendish] ; licensed 

lonorary secretary to the Anthropological ^o John Wolfe 3 Dec. 1588 ; no copv 

Society m the same year. He died rather ^^^own (Arber, Stationers' Begist, ii. 238). 

juddenly at Kidderminster, 20 Dec. 1865. 3 , ^n Epitaphe vpon y« Death of the Erie 

[A fairly full obituary notice, with an engraved of Leicester, bv Hen. Robert es ;' licensed to 

wrtpait, is given in the Journal of the An- John Charlwood 5 Dec. 1589 (Ames, ed. 

hropological Society of London, vol. iv. p. lix.] Herbert, ii. 1105 ; Arber, Begist. ii. 251 b\ 

T. G. B. rpjjjg -g jjj^ ^jjiy work by Roberts to which 

ROBERTS, GRIFFITH (^. 1570), Ritson alludes; no copy exists. 4. 'Fames 

^elsh grammarian, was educated at the Trumpet Soundinge, or Commemorations of 

miversity of Siena, where he graduated the Famous Lines and Deathes of the two 

lf.D. In 1567 he published at Milan a Right Honourable Knights of England : the 
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Kight Honourable Sir Walter Mildmay 
and Sir Martin Calthrop, Lord Mayor . . . 
who deceased this year, 1589. ... At Lon- 
don printed by I. C. for Thomas Hackett/ 
1589, 4to (Arbeb, Regist, ii. 2466); in- 
scribed to 'Ma. Anthony Mildmay;' the 
only copy known is in the Grenville Library, 
British Museum ; reprinted in Huth*s * Fugi- 
tive Tracts,' 1st ser. 1875. 5. * A Defiance 
to Fortune. Proclaimed by Andrugio, noble 
Duke of Saxony, declaring his miseries, and 
continually crossed withvnconstant Fortune, 
the banishment of himselfe, his wife and 
children. Whereunto is adioyned the honor- 
able Warres of Galastino, Duke of Millaine, 
in reuenge of his wrongs vpon the trayte- 
rous Saxons,' London, 1590, 4to. Copies are 
in the Malone collection at the Bodleian, and 
at Britwell ; a second part was licensed to 
Abel Jeffes in 1592. 6. ' Our Ladys Hetome 
to England, accompanied with saint Frances 
and the good lesus of Viana in Portugall, 
who commingfrom Brasell,ariuedatClauelly 
in Deuonshire, the third of lune 1592;' a 
psBan upon the capture of a Spanish ship, 
London, 1592,4to. The only copy known is 
in the Britwell Library. 7. * Newes from the 
Leuane Seas, describing the man^ perrilous 
events of the most worthy deserumg gentle- 
man, Edward Glenham, Esquire . . . with 
a Relation of his Troubles and Indirect 
Dealings of the King Argere in Barbarie,' 
London, 1594, 4to (British Museum). 8. 'The 
Trumpet of Fame : or Sir Fraunces Drakes 
and Sir John Hawkins Farewell,' London, 
1595, 4to. The only copy known is in the 
Britwell Library. It was reprinted at the Lee 
Priory Press, with a preface by Park, 1818 ; 
it celebrates in homely decasyllabic verse 
the departure of Drake and ^Hawkins on 
their unsuccessful Porto Rico expedition. 
9. * Pheander, the May den Knight; describing 
his honourable Trauailes and hautie attempts 
in Armes, with his successe in loue. Enter- 
laced with many pleasant discourses . . . ; ' 
printed by Thomas Creede, London, 1595, 
4to; an imperfect copy is at Britwell; a 
' fourth ' edition, with a slightly modified 
title, 1617, 4to, is also at Britwell ; and 
another edition, 1601, 4to, is at Bridge water 
House. 10. * Honovrs Conquest, wherin is 
conteined the Famous Hystorie of Edward 
of Lancaster, recounting his Honourable 
Travailes to Jerusalem . . . ; printed by 
Thos. Creede,' 1598, 4to ; in the Douce col- 
lection in the Bodleian. 11. 'Haigh for 
Deuonshire. A pleasant Discourse of sixe 

fallant Marchants of Deuonshire,' London, 
600, 4to; this is a shameless plagiarism 
from the * Six Worthy Yeomen of the West ' 
of Thomas Deloney [q. v.] The only copy 



known is in the Britwell Library (see an 
article by W. B. Pjre in the * Western Anti- 
quary,' February 1885). 12. 'The Most 
Royall and Honourable Entertainement of 
the Famous and Renowmed King, Christem 
the Fourth, King of Denmark . . . who with 
aFleete of Gallant Ships arrived on Thursday 
the 16 davof luly 1606 at Tylbery Hope ...' 
London, 1606, 4to (Huth Library ; reprinted 
in *Harleian Miscellany,' ix. 431, and in 
I^^ichols's 'Progresses of James I,' vol, il) 
18. 'England's Farewell to Christian the 
Fourth, Famous King of Denmark,' London, 
1606, 4to; dedicated to Sir John Jolles, sheriff 
of London (British Museum and Huth 
Library ; reprinted in ' Harleian Miscellany,' 
ix. 440, and in Nichols's 'Progresses of 
James I,' vol. ii.) 14. ' A True Relation of 
a most worthy and notable Fight, performed 
... by two small Shippes of the Citie of 
London: the Vineyard and the Vnicome 
. . . against Sixe great Gallies of Tunes,' 
London [1616], 4to. The only copy known 
is at Britwell. 

[Notes kindly supplied by Mr. R. E. Graves 
of the British Maseum ; Hazlitt's Handbook and 
Collections and Notes ; Hunter's Chonis Vatnm 
( Addit. MS. 24488, p. 336) ; Hnth Libnmr Cata- 
logue ; Bodleian Library Catalogue ; Kiteon's 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica ; Ames's Typoftr. An- 
tiquities, ed. Herbert; Lowndes's Bibl. Manual. 
(Bohn), p. 2103; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERTS, HENRY (d, 1876), archi- 
tect, was a pupil of C. Fowler, and was also 
in the office of Sir Robert Smirke [q. v.] In 
1824 he gained two medals of the bociety of 
Arts. lie designed in 1831-3 Fishmongers' 
Hall, in 1835 Camberwell grammar school, 
in 1844 the first railway station erected 
at London Bridge, and in 1846 St. Paul's 
Church, East Smithfield. He was architect 
to Lord Shaftesbury's Society for Improving 
the Dwellings of tne Working Classes, and 
designed many building for this purpose in 
St. Giles's, Theobald's Koad, and elsewhere. 
He also interested himself in the housing of 
the poor in Belgium and Italy. He died at 
Florence in April 1876. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Illustrated London 
News, iv. 76, viii. 321 ; Civil Engineer, vi. 403, 
454. xxiii. 237. 325, 373.] C. D. 

ROBERTS, Sir HENRY GEE (1800- 
1860), major-general, bom at Chosen House, 
near Gloucester, on 18 July 1800, was second 
son of William Roberts, M.D., by Margaret, 
daughter of Roynon Jones. He obtained a 
cadetship in the East India Company's service 
in 1818, and on 11 April 1819 was commis- 
sioned as lieutenant in the Idth native in- 
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lantrj, Bombaj efitablishment. In 1820-2 he 
saw some senrice in Ahmadabad and Mahi 
Kantha against the coolies and others. He 
was promoted captain on 22 July 1824, and 
in lo26 he was ^ven the command of the 
resident's escort m Cutch, the resident being 
Major (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottingerfq.v. T 
of nis regiment. The recent annexation of 
Cutch had irritated the ameers of Sind, who 
encouraged the Khosas and other marauding 
tribes to make incursions. Forces had to be 
raised to meet them, and Roberts was placed 
in command of the Cutch irregular horse. He 
was soon afterwards employed politically, as 
assistant to the resident, and succeeded in es- 
tablishingorder and quiet among the inhabi- 
tanta of Thar, the district to the north of 
Cutch, who had hitherto been inveterate rob- 
bers and cattle-lifters. He had an important 
share in driving the ELhosas out of the dis- 
trict. Sir Bartle Frere afterwards wrote of 
him : ' He used the influence acquired as a 
daring sportsman and a successful soldier to 

S'ye to tne wretched people about him their 
•St experience of power used for other pur- 
poses than tyranny and oppression, and of 
mtelligence directed to protect the right 
and punish the wrong doer.' 

Aher three vears' furlough in England, 
Roberts was selected to raise a regiment of 
irregular cavalry in Qujarat, which he com- 
manded till 1841. He had become mfgor in 
the 13th native infantry on 9 Nov. 1835, and 
in 1841 he was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel, commanding the 11th native in- 
fantry, from which lie was transferred on 
23 Nov. to the 20th native infantry. With 
this reffiment he took part in Sir Charles 
Napiers campaign in Sind in 1843 [see Na- 
piEB, SiB Chables James]. As second in 
command he was left at Sukkur during Na- 
pier's advance on Haidarabad in February, 
and was not present at Meanee. ' An ener- 
getic officer, ^^ood in every situation ' (as Sir 
William Napier describes him), he sent on 
reinforcements, which contributed to the 
victory of Haidarabad. Napier cordially 
acknowledged his assistance, and wrote 
eight years afterwards : ' It was impossible 
to exceed the boldness and readiness of the 
support he gave me in the south, at great 
risK, enfeeblmg himself in the north.' 

In May 1843 Roberta was ordered down 
the Indus to Schwan, with fifteen hundred 
men, to co-operate in the movements for in- 
tercepting Shere Mohamed. There he learnt 
that the brother of Shere Mohamed, with 
three thousand men, was encamped at Hrari, 
fourteen miles to the west. By a night march 
on 8 June, with a troop of horse and five 
companies of foot, he reached the camp. He 



sent his cavalry round to prevent a retreat, 
captured the ameer and his guns, and com- 
pletely dispersed his force. Napier wrote 
of this to Lord Ellenborou^h as a most bril- 
liant exploit, and thought it would have the 
greatest moral efiect throughout Sind. Ro- 
berts then crossed to the left bank of the 
Indus, and, in combination with Napier and 
General John Jacob [q. v.], converg^ upon 
Shere Mohamed, whose troops were ulti- 
mately attacked and routed by Jacob. 

This put an end to the fighting in Sind, 
and Roberts was sent back to Cutch as re- 
sident, with the command of the troops. 
The chiefs welcomed him as an old friend, 
and his administration proved most success- 
ful in repressing disorder and allaying feuds 
of long standing. When Napier gave up the 
command in India in 1851 , ne wrote to the 
commander-in-chief in Bombay that Roberts 
was the best officer in the Bombay army, and 
perhaps in India, of his rank, and that he had 
shown in Cutch that his abilities as an ad- 
ministrator were equal to those he possessed 
for war. 

He became colonel of the 21st native in- 
fantry on 24 Feb. 18o2, and major-general on 
28 Nov. 1854. He held commands succes- 
sively in the southern division, at Satara, 
and at Karachi ; and in May 1853 received 
the command of the Rajputana field force. 
He went home on leave, and returned to 
India in May 1857 at the beginning of the 
mutiny. During the latter half of that year 
he commanded the northern division of the 
Bombay army, and the government expressed 
its sense of the jud^ent, resolution, and 
self-reliance with which he acquitted him- 
self of his most arduous duties at that time. 
In January 1858, when it had become pos- 
sible to use the Bombay army against the 
mutineers, he was appointed to the command 
of the Rajputana field force. On 30 March 
he took Kotah by assault after a week^s 
siege, capturing seven tv-five guns. One bri- 
gade of his force was then detached to assist 
Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Baron Strath- 
naim) [q. v.], and the remainder was divided 
between Nimach and Nasirabad to cover 
Rajputana against inroads from the east. 

After the capture of Gwalior, the native 
leader, Tantia Topee, made for Jaipur, but 
Roberta anticipated him there. He then 
turned southward, made an attempt on Tonk, 
and tried to make his way up the Bamas into 
the Mewar hill-country. Roberts fell in with 
him at Sanganir on 8 Aug. 1858 and drove 
him off. On the 14th Roberts again came 
up with him, drawn up in position on the 
Bamas, and defeated him, taking his guns 
and killing about a thousand men. Tantia 
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escaped to the east. Roberts soon afterwards ' and * Titus Andronicus ' in the same yetr. 
handed over his force to General (afterwards He paid a fine on 26 March 16Q2 for not 
Sir John) Michel ^q. v.], and was appointed senring the rentership (ib. iL 833). On 
commissioner and^ commander of the troops 26 July 1602 he had entered to him 'The 
in Gujarat. , Kerenge of Hamlett, Prince of DenmariLe, 

He received the thanks of parliament for as jt was latelie acted by the Lord Cliam- 
his services, with the medal and clasp for berleyne his servantes ' (ib. iii. 212). The 
Central India, and was made K.C.B. on first edition was printed by N. Ling in 1603; 
14 May 18o9. He left India in 1859, and the second and third impressions were 
diedon60ct.l860atHazeldineHouse,Ked- printed by Roberts for Ling in 1604 and 
marley d*Abit6t, in Worcestershire. 1605. One other Shakespearean entiy to 

He married Julia, daughter of the Rev. him is for ' Troilus and Uressida, as yt is 
Robert Raikes of Longhope, Gloucestershire, > acted by my lord chamberlen's Men,* 7 Feb. 
on 2 May 1838 ; and he left two sons, both 1603 (ib, iii. 226), of which the first printed 
soldiers, and one daughter. < edition came from the press of G. Eld in 

[WihK)n'8 Hirt. of India, vol. riii.; Napier's ]^.:, ^« ^*1^Jf^*7 '^ on 10 Julj 1606 
Conquest of Scinde, and Life and Opinions of Sir , (*^-/"- 3^)- The players bdles and some 
C. J. Napier; Malleson's Hist, of the Mutiny; I books were transferred to William Jaggtid 
Royal Engineers Prof. Papers, new ser. vol. viii. ! o^ 29 Oct. 161o (ib. lu. 676). A lonf list 
(for - - - - -* 1^1 ,^ , . . « , . 

Reg. 

London _ 

tion.] ' ' E.M.L. 1032). Roberts first 'lived in St. Pauls 

! Churchyard, London, at the sign of the Son; 

ROBERTS, JAMES (Jl, 1564-1606), ; he afterwards had a house in the Barbican. 

printer, was made free of the Ck)mpany of | He printed down to 1606. Mr. F. G. Fleay 

Stationers on 27 June 1564, and on 24 June (Shakespeare Manual, 1878, p. 145) sajs 




1567 began to take apprentices. The first 
entry to him is for * An almanacke and pro- 
nostication of Master Roberte Moore, 1670' 
(Abber, Transcript of the Registers, i. 240, 
*^'2Q, 402). He was one of several who peti- 
tioned the company for pardon on 27 Jan. 
1577-8, after having presented certain com- 



p. 145) says 
that ' he seems to have been given to piracy 
and invasion of copyright.' 

[Ameses Typogr. Anliq. (Herbert), 1785, iL 
1031-2 ; Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, ^-oL ii.; 
Catalogue of Books in the British Museum 
printed to 1640, 1S84, 3 vols. ; Lowndes s Biblio- 
grapher's Manual ( H. G. Bohn), 1864, 6 toIs.; 
j)laint8 (ib. ii. 880). " With R. Watkins he Collier's History of English Dramatic Poetij', 
had a patent for almanacs and prognostica- | 1831, iii. 382-3; Malone's Historical Account 
tions for twenty-one years from 12 May 1588 ^^ English Stage (Variorum Shakespeare), iii. 
(ib, ii. 817-18). This patent lasted to the end ! ^^^'\ H. R. T. 

of the reign of Elizabeth. James I granted ROBERTS, JAMES (fl, 1775-1800), 
for ever the right to the Stationers' Com- portrait-painter, son of James Roberts, a 
pany from 29 Oct. 1603(2*6. iii. 15). Roberts landscape engraver, by whom there area 
took over John Charle wood's books on 31 May , few plates after George Barret, Paul Sandby, 
1594 (ib. ii. (351-2), including the right of j Richard Wilson, and others, was bom at 
printing playbills, which William Jaggard | Westminster, and resided there during the 
unsuccessfully applied for. About 1595 i greater part of his life. He gained a pre- 
Roberts probably married Charlewood's mium from the Society of Arts in 1766, 
widow, Alice, lie is also said to have and, though of slender abilities, achieved 
married a daughter of Ileyes the stationer. ; some success as a painter of small whole- 
The court of assistants ordered, on 1 Sept. j lengths, chiefly of actors in character. Be- 
1595,* that James Roberts shall clerely from ; tween 1775 and 1781 he furnished most ot 
hensforth surcease to deale with the ^rintinge : the drawinjrs for the portrait plates in 
of the Brief Catechisme ' lately prmted by Bell's * British Theatre ; ' and more than 



him, and that he should deliver u]) all sheets 
of the book (i*. ii. 824). On 25 June 1596 
he was admitted into the livery (i^. ii. 872). 
* A booke of the Marchaunt of Venyce, 
or otherwise called the Jewe of Venyce,' 
was entered to him on 22 July 1598 (ib. iii. 
122), and he printed the first edition of the 
play in 1600. He also issued the first edi- 
tions of 'A Midsummer Night's Dream' 



sixty of these, carefully executed in water- 
colours on vellum, are preserved in the 
Bumey collection of theatrical portraits in 
the British Museum. Roberts eidiibited an- 
nually at the Royal Academy from 1773 to 
1784, and again from 1795 to 1799. In the 
interval he resided at Oxford, where in 1790 
he commenced the publication of a series ol 
engravings of the sculptured works of the 
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(Ion. Anne Darner, from drawings by him- 
self; but only one number, containing five 
plates, was issued. He painted, for the Duke 
of Marlborough, three of the scenes in the 
private theatricals organised at Blenheim in 
1787, of which engravings by John Jones 
were published in 1788. These, like all his 
works, are treated in a formal, inartistic 
manner. In or before 1795 Itoberts was ap- 
pointed portrait-painter to the Duke of Cla- 
rence. In 1809 he published * Introductoir 
Lessons, with Familiar Examples in Land- 
scape, for the use of those who are desirous 
of gaining some knowledge of the Art of 
Fainting in Watercolours.* A portrait of 
Sir John Hawkins (1719-1789) [q. v.], 
painted by Koberts in 1785 for the music 
school at Oxford, has been engraved. His 
portraits of Mrs. Abington as Lady Teazle 
in the * School for Scandal/ and Miss Pope 
as Mrs. Ford in the * Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,' belong to the Garrict Club. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1893; Bryan's Diet. od. Arm- 
strong; Cbaloner Smith's Bntish Mczzutinto 
Portraits.] F. M. O'D. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1570-1610), Bene- 
dictine monk, bom in l/)7() atTrawsfynydd in 
Merionethshire, was the son of Jolin Koberts, 
esq., of Llanfrothen, a merchant of ancient 
descent. H»» was odurnted as a protestant, 
and on 20 Feb. Io95-0 matriculated at St. 
John's College, Oxford. Foster's conjecture 
that he graduated B.A. from Christ Church 
and M.A. from St. Mar\' Hall is erroneous. 
Leaving Oxford in 1598, he studied for a few 
months at one of the inns of court, and then 
visited Paris. There he was converted to 
Roman Catholicism, and entered the Jesuit 
college of Saint Alban at Valladolid on 18 Oct. 
1598. In the following year he wished to 
enter the Spanish congregation of St. Bene- 
dict, but the Jesuits were unwilling to lose 
him, and brought several charges against 
him, which almost deterred the Benedictine 
superiors from receiving him. He was able 
to prove the falsity of the accusations. In 
1002 he was ordained priest, and was sent 
over to England as a missionary on 20 Dec. 
that year, though he did not reach the coun- 
try till April 1603. He was four times ar- 
rested ana imprisoned, once, after the failure 
of the gunpowder plot, in the house of Tho- 
mas Percy 8 * first wife.' He was, however, 
acquitted of any complicity in the plot. (.)n 
each occasion he was condemned to banish- 
ment (CaL State Papers, Dom. 1008-10, pp. 
239-40, 514). He helped to found the house 
of St. Gregory's, Donay, 1606-7, and became 
its first prior. He was arrested for the fifth 



time in 1610, and was tried under the statute 
which prohibited Roman catholic priests from 
exercising their office in England. On his 
own confession he was found guilty of high 
treason, together with his companion, Thomas 
Somers, wno was arraigned on the same 
charge. They were executed on 10 Dec., but 
were suffered to hang until quite dead before 
beingdisembowelled. Roberts's remains were 
secretly conveyed to Douay by the catholics, 
with the exception of his right leg, which 
was intercepted on the way and buried in St. 
Saviour's, Southwark, by the orders of Arch- 
bishop Abbot, and an arm taken to his old 
monastery of St. Martin's, Compostella. 

[Le Vin^rable Jean Roberts, by D. Bede 
Canim., in * Revue B^nWictine,' 1895-6 ; Challo- 
nor*8 Martyrs to the Catholic Ftiith, ed. 1878, ii. 
41-6 ; Pollen's Acts of English Martyrs, Quar- 
terly ser. Ixxv. 142-70.] *E. I. C. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1623 P-1684), quaker 
humourist, born at Siddington, near Ciren- 
cester, about 1623, was son of John Ro- 
berts alias Hay ward, a well-to-do yeoman, 
who purchased a small estate at Siddington 
in 1618. His mother was Mary, sister of 
Andrew Solliss, a neighbouring magistrate. 
After being educated at his native place, he 
joined, soon after coming of ago, the army of 
the parliament. Subsequently, whon journey- 
ing to visit his family, he was waylaid and 
nearly killed by royalist soldiers, but he soon 
rejoined the parliamentary forces, and re- 
mained on active service till 104o. His father 
was then dead, and he inherit e<l the family 
propertvat Siddington, where he settled and 
marriea. 

Though of humorous disposition, Roberts 
was always devoutly inclined, and sympa- 
thised with the puritans. In I600, some eight 
years after George Fox had established the 
Society of Friends, ' it pleased the Lord to 
send two women Friends out of the north 
to Cirencester, who, inquiring af^er such as 
feared God, were directed' to Roberts's 
house. They induced their host to visit the 
quaker Richard Famworth [q.v.] in Ban- 
bury gaol, and Roberts was quickly led by 
Famworth to embrace the quaker doctrines. 
He came to know George Fox, whose mar- 
riage at Bristol in 1669 to Margaret Fell he 
attended. Like others of the sect, he suf- 
fered much persecution. For defending before 
the magistrate some Friends who him stood 
with their hats on in Cirencester church he 
was imprisoned in Gloucester Castle in 1667^ 
and released only through his uncle's inter- 
position. Twice he was imprisoned for the 
nonpayment of tithes at the suit of Georse 
Bull [q. v.], rector of Siddington, afterwards 
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Insh/jp of St. Dafidt (see Beme, StLJfmm^ of 
Friend*, foV. edit. L 221 j, mnd soflered much 
peTMcatkm Ofthenrue. On the other hand, 
buhop Nicholson of Gloucester befriended 
him. ihej amicaU J discussed together their 
theological differraces, and on one occasion 
when the bishop, his chancellor, and twentj 
elergvmen proceeded toTetborr, in the netgh- 
boaftood of Siddington^ for an episcopal 
Tisitation, the partj called and drank ale 
at Roberts's house, George Boll, the rector, 
alone refusing, saying the ale was 'foil of 
hops and heresy.' The bishop was also inte- 
rested in Kobezts*sapparent telepathic power, 
in the wajof trackii^ lost cattle and the like, 
which he ascribed chiefly to the exercise of | 
common-sense. The bishop's opinion of him 
was that he was ' a man of^as good metal as 
an J he ever met with^ but quite out of tune.' ! 
Roberts retorted that it was quite true, for 
he could not * tune after the bishop*s pipe.' 
Roberts died in February 16dS-4, and was I 
buried in a burying-ground he had giyen the 
quakers in his orchard. 

Roberts married, in 1(U0, Ljdia, the orphan 
daughter of Thomas Tyndale of Melksham 



tiona. He driig^ted in smart reputee aal 
in pointed illastimtion. Ofthelitenrrymlne 
of the ' Memoir,' Dr. Oliyer Wodell Hoimsi 
wrote : * The story is so admizmbiT told, too^ 
dramatically, yiyidlj; one liyea the whole 
scene oyer, and knows the persona 'mho ap- 
pear in it as if thej had been his townsmen. 
... It is as good as gold, nar. better than 
gold, cyery page of it ; ' and'Whittier ob- 
senres : ' Roberta was br no means a gloomr 
fanatic ; he had a good deal of shrewdneai 
and humour, loyed a quiet joke, and eyeiy 
gamblmg priest and swearing magistrate 
stood in fisar of his sharp wit.' 

[Memoir bj Duiiel Robert^ ed. 1834, with 
prefiMe bj WHltam Hovitt; Whittier^s Old 
Portraiu and Modern Sketches in CoUeetcd 
WoriLs (London, 1889) ; a hnmoroiu poem (* The 
Libraiy') in Sketches of Searbocongh, 1813, and 
illnstiated bj BowUndson, which deals ind- 
deotallj with Roberts's memoirs ; Smith's C^ 
of Friends' Books, ii. 496-8; Stratford s Good and 
Great Men of Gloucestershire; Rodders GkM- 
C€8tenhire, p. 659 ; Fosbrooke's Gkmcarterahixe, 
". «*.] C. F. S. 

E.T.L. 



Court, Stinchcombe, Gloucestershire. The 
lady's cousin, Matthew Hale [o. y.], after- 
wards lord chief justice, drew the marriage 
settlements. She died in 1698. By her 
Roberts had six children. 

The youngest son, Daniel Roberts (1658- 
1727% who, with a brother, was in 168i3 com- 
mitted to Gloucester Castle for holding a 
con v»,'nticle, was allowed by the gaoler to visit 
hifl father during hLsla^t illness, and remained 
with him until his death. lie was released 
after some months' further detention. Justice 
George himself discharging all the fees. 
Daniel settled at Cheaham, Buckinghamshire, 
in 1685, and wrote in 1725 the ' Memoir of 
the Life' of his father. He died at Chesham 
on 16 Feb. 1727, having married twice, and 
leaving a son Axtel (d. 1759). His 'Memoir 
of John Roberts' was first published at Exeter, 
1746, 8vo; second edition, Bristol, 1747, and 
reprinted over thirty times. An edition of 
IH-^ was edited with a preface by William 
Ilowitt. It was republished under the title, 
* Some Account of Persecutions,' &c., Phila- 
delphia, 1840, and edited by T. Dursley as 
*Tlie Bishop and the Quaker,' London, 1855, 
8vo. An eaition issued in London in 1859, 
MQall8vo, contains, with some notes and ad- 
ditions by Dade Roberts {d. 1821 ), great-great- 
great-grandson of the author, an engraving 
of Roberts's house at Siddington. The house 
still Htands, but is falling into decay. 

The chief interest attaching to Daniel Ro- 
berts's * Memoir ' of his father lies in the re- 
citals of John Roberts's humorous conversa- 



ROBERTS^ JOHN (1712?-1772\ poli- 
tician, was possibly son of Gabriel Roberts 
of St. Anne\ Westminater, MJ*. for Marl- 
borough from 1713 to 1727, and a brother 
to Lieutenant-colonel Philip Roberts, royal 
horse guards. The latter^s eldest son, Wen- 
man, assumed the name of Coke on inheriting 
the estates of his uncle, the Earl of Leicester, 
in 1759. Roberts was bom about 1712 (cf. 
Bromlet, p. 268) ; he early in life came under 
the notice of Henry Pelham. In June 17S5 
he received a grant, jointly with Edward 
Tufihell, of the sinecure office of collector of 
the customs at Southampton, and worth 
125/. 6*. Sd. per annum (Gent. Mag, 1735; 
cf. Chambeklatxe, Present State, 1741). 
In July 1743 he became secretary to Henry 
Pelham, when the latter was appointed first 
lord of the treasury, and he held that confiden- 
tial position until Pelham's death in Maich 
1754. During this period Roberts dispensed 
large sums of secret-service money. It is 
said that he paid each ministerial member 
from 500/. to 800/. per annum, and that he 
distributed these sums in the court of requests 
on the day of each prorogation, entering the 
names of the recipients in a book seen onlv 
by the prime minister and the king. George ll 
is stated to have burned the volumes after Pel- 
ham's death (WRA.XALL,3femoir«). 

Roberts's services were rewarded by a 
series of sinecures. He was receiver-general 
of the revenues of the post office from De- 
cember 1745 to September 1746, when he 
was appointed principal inspector of the out- 
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port collectors* accounts of the customs, 
with & salary of 600/. a year. Tbia post he 
appesra to have enjoyed until 1701. In addi- 
tion he was deputy-paymaster of the forces at 
Gibraltar from 174-) to 1762 {Court and City 
BegUter), and on 113 May 1748, in conjunc- 
tion with Philip Ludwell Oiymes. received 
a grant of the olftce of raceirer-^eneral of 
the revi^nues, duties, and imports In the 
colony and dominion of Virginia. He was 
(granted a pension of 800/. a year, on the 
Irish establishment, on U June 1754 (Gent. 

I At the Mnei*l election of March 1761 
Roberts, who owned property at Harwich 
and Esher {Rayal Kalaidnr), entered par- 
liament for Harwich, and represented that 
constituency until his death. From 23 Oct. 
1761 to 28 Dec. 1762, and again from 20 July 
17 tio until his death, he was a lord commis- 
nooer of trade and foreign plantations, with 
; a Bttlary of 1,000/. a year. He died in Lon- 
don on 13 July 1772. A marble monument 
to hia memory was erected br hia three sur- 
Tiving sisters, Susannah, Iie{>eceB, and Do- 
rothy, in Westminster Abbev in 1776. To 
make room for it part of Chaucer's tomb 
waa removed (Walpolh, Letters, ed. Cun- 
ningham). His portrait was painted, with ' 
Pelliam, by John Shackleton [q.v.j, and en- | 
graved by B. Houston (Brohi.et). < 

His son, JoHS Christoph t-a ItoBcRTS I 
(1739-1810), was for some time a clerk in the | 
secretary of state's office, and was under- j 
aecretary of state for the southern department 
from July 1765 to October 1700 (_Cal. State I 
Paprri). He was made secretary of the pro- 
vince of Quebec on 12 July 1768. and after- 
wards commissary-general. Ilediedin 181U. 

[Purliomealary Rdtums; Haydo's Boot ot 
Dignities; FostBr'« Peerage; Brayley'a History 
of WMtminster Abbbj,] W. R. W. 

EOBEETS, JOHN (1749-1817), WeUU 
poet. [See Sios Llbts.J 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1767-1834), Welsh 
divine, was son of Evan and Mary Roberts 
of Brooyllan, Mochdre. Montgomeryshire, 
where he was bom on 35 Feb. 1 767. He was 
one of twelve children. His aister Mary 
was m-.iher of Willinm Williams (Gwilym 
CvfL-ilii .;,')( 1 « il-l 1^76) and the Rev. Richard 
W.Ilmms i\'-l)-2-l>-i-2} of Liverpool. A 
younger brother, lleor^e (1769-1863), an in- 
dependent minister, emigrated to America, 
andstarlcd the Cambria settlement at Ebens- 
burg, rennsTlvanis, where be published, in 
1».W. -A View of the Primitive Ages,' a 
translation of the ' Drycb y Prif Oesoedd.' by 




(Williams, Monlffomen/ihire Worthies, pp, 
124-6,281-3,313,319). 

John's parents removed in his youth to 
Lknhrynmair, and ioiaed the old-established 
independent churcn there. Roberta com- 
menced to preach in January 1 790. In March 
followiii{r he entered the Oswestry academy, 
then under Dr. Edward Williams (1750- 
1813) [q.v.]; he was ordained on 25 Aug. 
1790 as co-paalor of the Llsubrynmalr churcn 
with the then aged Richard Tibbot, upon 
whose death, in March 1798, he became sole 
pastor. In addition to his pastoral work, 
Koberts kept a day-school at his chapel, and 
through his exertions six schoolhouses for 
occasional services and Sunday schools were 
builtwithina radius of fivemiles of Llanbryn- 
mair. In 1806 he was induced to take a small 
farm belonging to Sir W. Williams- Wynn of 
Wynnstay, called Diosg.on the improvement 
of which he spent mucu money and energy, 
though only a tenant from year to year; but 
theharshtreatment subsequent! y dealt to him, 
and,afterhi9death,tohiswidowand children, 
by raising the rent on his own improvements, 
under threat of a notice to quit, was made 
public by his son, Samuel Roberts (1800- 
1885) [q. v.], in ' Diosg Farm : a Sketch of 
its IlistoiT (Newtown, 1854, 12mo), and 
has since been frequently quoted as a typi- 
cal example of (he confiscation of tenants' im- 
Erovements by Welsh landlords (see Henbt 
'.iCHK'ait, Letters and Egeaj/i on H'o/iw,1884, 
pp, 107-9; Minvtes of Evidence btfore WeUh 
Land Commitaon, 1893-6, Qu. 74898 et 
seq.) He died on 21 July 1334. and waa 
buriiKl in the burial^round of the parish 
church. 

On 17 Jan. 1797 Roberts married Mary 
Breea of Coed Perfydau, Llanbiynmair, who 
died on 9 March 1848. By her he had three 
sons— Samuel ( 1BO0-18S5) and John (1804- 
1884), who are separately noticed — and Ri- 
chard, besides two daughters, one of whom, 
Maria, was the mother of John Griffith 
(■]82l-1677), a Welsh journalist, widely 
known as ' Y Gohebydd.' 

Roberta was noted for his suavity of tem- 
per and eminent piety. His theological views, 
which were moderately Calvinistic, he ex- 
pounded in ' Dybvnion Marwolaeth Crist ' 
I 'The Ends of Christ's Death '), Carmarthen, 
1814. 12mo. This evoked a tedious contro- 
versy, in which Roberts was bitterly assailed 
hv .\!rminianfl on the one hand and by ultra- 
Calvinistaon theotber. ThomasJoncs(17o6- 
1820) [q. v.] of the latter school replied to 
Koberts. and this drew from him in 1820 
'Galwad Ddifrifol ar Ymoft-nwyr am y 
Gwirionedd,' Dolgelly, 12mo {'A Serious 
Call lo Inquirers for the Truth'), which was 
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endorsed by leading independent ministers 
(Rees, Protestant Nonconformittf in Wales, 
pp. 431^). A second edition of Jones's work 
and of Roberts's reply was issued in one 
volume in 1885 (Bala, 8vo). 

In addition to the above, and contributions 
to magazines, including the ' Evangelical Ma- 
gazine/ of which he was a trustee, Roberts's 
chief works were: 1. 'Anerchiad Caredigol 
at bawb svdd yn dvmuno gwybod y gwiri- 
onedd,' 1806. 2. *6alwad Garedigol ar yr 
Arminiaid' (^DolgeUy, 1807), of which an 
English version was also issued under the 
title 'A Friendly Address to the Arminians,' 
&c. (1809), followed by * A Second Address 
to the Arminians,' which was a rejoinder to a 
reply by a T. Brocas of Shrewsbury (* Uni- 
versal Goodness,' &c., 1808, 12mo) to the 
first address. 3. * Cyfarwyddiadau ac Ano- 
gaethau i Gredinwyr,* &c. (' Directions and 
Counsels to Believers'), Bala, 1809, 12mo 
.""this was reprinted in 'Y Dysgedydd' for 
1824]. 4. * Hanes Bywyd y Parch. Lewis 
Rees' (a biography of Lewis Rees, 1710- 
1800), Carmarthen, 1814, 12mo. 5. *Y 
Wenynen ' (a collection of short anecdotes), 
1816. 

[An autobiographical article, published pos- 
thumously (with a few notes and portrait) in the 
KTnn;j:eli al Magtizine for 1834 (pp. 485-94; see 
;i1ro p. 380); C'fiant y Parch. John Roberts of 
Lanbrynmair, aWelsh biography (Llanelly, 1837, 
8vo), by his son, Samuel Roberts ; Dr. Pan Jones's 
Cofiant y Tri Brawd (Bala, 1893, 8vo); Foulkes's 
Enwogion Cymru, pp. 902-4 ; Hanes Eglwysi 
Annibynol Cymru, i. 253-8 ; Williams's Mont- 
gomeryshire Worthies, pp. 283-4; Charles Ash- 
ton's Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, pp. 520-4.] 

D. Ll. T. 

ROBERTS, JOnN (1822-1877), Welsh 
musician, better known as leuan Gwyllt, 
was bom at Tan-rhiw-felen, Penllwyn, near 
Aberystwyth, on 22 Dec. 1822. His father, 
a maker of sieves, was musically inclined, 
and his own love of music manifested itself 
early. lie gained his first insight into the 
theory of music from the * Gamut ' of Owen 
Williams of Anglesey. Subsequently he at- 
tended the classes of Richard Mills [q. v.], 
who did much towards improving congre- 
gational singing in Wales, He was only 
fourteen when he was chosen leader of the 
local choir. At sixteen he became school- 
master. He had adopted the pseudonym 
of leuan Gwyllt before November 1839, 
when he contributed to a Welsh magazine, 
the *Athraw,* a musical composition known 
as ^Ilafilah.* In 1842 he became clerk and 
messenger to a business firm in Aberystwyth, 
and in 1844 he took charge of the Skinner 
Street schools in the same town. In July 



1844 he entered a solicitor's oflice there. In 
December 1852 WUliam Rees (1802-1883) 
[q. v.] offered him the post of assistaiit editor 
of the 'Amserau' (i.e. 'Times'), the most 
important Welsh paper of that diay. It was 
published in Lirerpool, whither Roberts re- 
moved. He devoted himself to the woric 
with enthusiasm, writing most of the leading 
articles, in which he gave expression to his 
ardent radicalism, and compiling a large pro- 
portion of the news columns. By the end 
of the year the circulation of the paper had 
nearly doubled. 

In June 1856 he began to preach as a 
Calvinistic methodist. In 1858 he settled 
at Aberdare, and edited for a year the 
'Gwladgarwr* (i.e. *The Patriot '), a paper 
circulating largely among the miners 01 Gla- 
morganshire. He still taught music; and 
at Aberdare, on 10 Jan. 1859, under his 
leadership, was held the first of those musical 
festivals which became established institu- 
tions all over the country. 

In 1859 his tune-book (*Llyfr Tonau*) 
was published. It became popular at once, 
and in July 1863 the seventeenth thousand 
was in circulation. It contains selections 
from nearly three hundred musical works — 
Welsh, English, Scottish, American, and 
European. His aim was to secure tunes 
marked bv simplicity, breadth of view, dijf- 
nity, and devotion. The preface, in Welsh, 
well defines the principles of good congrega- 
tional singing, and the Calvinistic methoaist 
hymn-book was entirely adapted to Roberts's 
work. In 1864 an edition in the tonic sol-fa 
notation was published, and in 1876 another 
edition in the short or compressed score. 
From 1859 to 1861 he published * Telyn y 
Plant ' for the use of children, and from 
1861 to 1873 * Cerddor Cymrei^,* a magazine 
devoted to music generally, with essays on 
the theory. From 1869 to 1874 he edited 
* Cerddor V Solfia,* and in 1874 ' Swn y 
liwbili,' a translation of Sankey and Moody's 
hvmns, which for a time had an immense 
popularity. 

On 29 Aug. 1865 Roberts removed to 
Llanberis in North Wales to the pastorate 
of Capel Coch, and in 1866 he founded the 
Snowdon temperance musical union. He 
died on 6 May 1877. 

On 4 Jan. 1 859 he married Jane Richards 
of Aberystwyth, but there was no issue. 

Probably no other musician has left such 
a deep impression on musical Wales. His 
chief aim was educational ; but of the twenty- 
one or more tunes he composed some half a 
dozen are still in popular use. His most 
ambitious literary attempts are his contri- 
butions to the * Traethodydd/ the Webh 
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Quarterly; these include articles on Men- 
eUsohn, his life and times, 1857 ; the life 
and works of Isaac Taylor, 1866 ; the Friest- 
hood, 1866 ; Pain, 1867 ; Jonah, 1869 ; War 
as a Teacher, 1871 ; the Brothers of the 
Lord, 1873 ; Life and Immortality, 1877. 

[Bywyd ac Athrylith y Parch. John Roberls; 
Bywgraffiaeth Cerddorion Cymroig.] R. J. J. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1804-1884), Welsh 
irriter and independent minister, better 
known as ' J. R., was second son of John 
Roberts (1767-1834) [q. v.], and brother of 
Samuel Roberts (1800-1885) [q. v.] He 
was bom on 5 Nov. 1804 at the old chapel- 
house, Llanbrynmair, Montgomeryshire, and 
was educated chiefly by his father. But after 
commencing to preacn amon^ the indepen- 
dents about 1830, he was admitted in March 
1831 a student at the independent acad(imy 
at Newtown, where he remained a little over 
three years. On 8 Oct. 183i> he was ordained 
co-pastor with his elder brother, Samuel [q. v.], 
of the church at Llanbrynmair and its nume- 
rous branches, a position which he held until 
1838, excepting one year (1838-9), which he 
spent as pastor of churches at Llansantsior 
and Moelira, near Conwav. He subsequent Iv 
held the pastorates of U'uthin (1848-1857), 
of the Welsh church, Aldersj^te Strot»t, 
London (1857-1860), and of Conway from 
1860 until his death. In his earlier years 
Roberts had a great reputation as an elo- 
quent preacher, but his fame rests chiefly 
u^n his writinffs, especially in connection 
with * Y Cronicl,' a cheap monthly maga- 
zine of great popularity, which he edited 
in succession to his brother Samuel from 
1857 until his death. He was also a fair 
poet, and one of his hymns (commencing 
* Eisteddai teithiwr blin') is probably un- 
aurpassed in the Welsh language, lie was 
engaged in numerous denominational con- 
troversies. 

Roberts died on 7 Sept. 1884. He mar- 
ried, on 6 June 1838, Ann, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Jones of Ijlansantsior ; she 
died, without issue, on 26 Jan. 1871. His 
hrothers Samuel and Hichard, on their return 
from Tennessee in 1870, went to live with 
him at his residence, Brynmair, near Con- 
way, and all three were buried at the ceine- 
terv there, where a monument provided by 
public subscription was erected. A monu- 
mental tablet was also placed in Llanbryn- 
mair chapel. 

Roberts's chief works were: 1. *Trao- 
thodau Pregethau ac Ymddiddanion,' Dol- 
geUy, 1864, 8vo. 2. ' Y Gyfrol Olaf o Bre- 
ffethau' (a selection of forty sermons), Hal>i« 
1870, Svo. 3. < Hanesion y Beibl ar Ifiirf 



ymddiddanion,' Bala, 1880, 8vo. 4. * Dad- 
leuon a Damau i'w Iladrodd,' Bala, 1891. 

He edited ' Pwlpud Conwy' (a selection of 
Sermons by Roberts and his brother Richard, 
published posthumously), Bala, 1888, 8vo. 

[Cofiant y Tri Brawd (memoirs of the three 
brothers, with portraits and numerous illus- 
trations), by Dr. Pan Jones (Bala, 1893, 8vo); 
2nd edit. 1894; Williams's Montgomeryshire 
Worthies, pp. 284-5 ; (lanes E^jlwysi Anni- 
bynol Cymru, v. 308-10 ; Y Gcninen for April 
1891 and March 1892.] D. Ll. T. 

ROBERTS, JOSEPH (1795-1849), mis- 
sionary, was ordained in 1818 a Wesleyan 
minister, and sent by the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society to Ceylon. He sailed with 
his wife from Bristol on 28 March 1819, 
arrived in July, and took up his residence at 
Jafna, residing afterwards at Batticaloa and 
Trincomalee. He became a corresponding 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society soon 
after its inception, and on 1 Dec. \Sli'2 con- 
tributed a paper on ' The Tabernacle or Car 
employed by the Hindus in Ceylon to carry 
their God in Religious Processions.* With this 
he sent from Ceylon a model, preserved in the 
museum of the Asiatic Society. He applied 
himself to the study of the Tamil language, 
and in 1831 his translation of extracts from 
the * Sakaa The van Saasteram,* or * Book of 
Fate,' was published by the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund of the Asiatic Society in vol. i. of 
' Miscellaneous Translations from the Orien- 
tal Languages,' Ix)ndon, 8vo. In 1833 he 
returned to England, and, while living at 
Faversham, Kent, completed his * Oriental 
Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures col- 
lected from the Customs, Manners, Rites, 
Superstit ions,' &c., London, 1835, 8vo. Many 
of Roberts's illustrations were used by George 
Bush in his ' Scripture Illustrations,' Brattle- 
boro, 1839. Roberts remained in England 
until the beginning of 1843, and in the 
meantime prepared a second edition (Lon- 
don, 1844, 8vo). He was stationed succes- 
sively at Canterbury, Bristol, Sheffield, and 
Manchester. In January 1843 he returned 
to India, and was appointed general super- 
intendent of the A\ eslevan Missionary So- 
ciety's mission in the Madras l^sidency. 
While living there in 1846 he edited a work 
on ' Caste, its Religious and Civil Character,' 
London, 1847, 8vo ; from papers written by 
bishops in India, including Heber, Wilson, 
Corrie, and Spencer. He also published 
* Heaven physically and morally considered,' 
1846, 18mo. 

He was an active member of the committee 
of the Madras Auxiliarv Bible Society, and 
contributed to the ' Methodist Magazine ' and 
other periodicals some lucid «jQi£ vc^|>;)ssv<^&.- 
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tat ire essays on * Paganism and Popery,' and ' Led. Roberts,' probablj the merchant, ii» 
on subjects connected with missions. prefixed to Fletcher s ' Purple Island.* 

Roberts died, after a few days' illii*»s, on [j^ y^^^.. Pedigre«i of the Kni^ts. pp. 12, 
14 April 1849, at Palaveram, near Madras. . 323, 453 ; Visitation of London, ld34 (HmI 

[Minutes of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- Soc.). p. 202 ; Hontef s Familis Minomm Gen- 
ference for 1819. xi. 182; McCIintock and tinm, i. 4 ; Ranter's Chorus Vatom (Addit. MS. 




(Wesleyan). 1819, ii. vi. 45, 61. 207. 244. 331 ; Literatore of Political Economy, pp. 37, 38;CaL 

information from the Rev. G. W. Olrer, B..A.., of Colonial State Papers (East Indies), 1617>21 

of the Wesleyan Mission House.] C. F. 3. Xo. 234, 1630-4 Xos. 288, 492, 536.] 

ROBERTS, LEWES or LEWIS (1596- W. A. S. H. 

1640), merchant and economic writer, son of ROBERTS, MARY (1788-1864), author, 

(Tabriel Roberts by his wife Ann, daughter bom at Homerton, London, on 18 Match 

of John Howard of Appleton in Yorkshire, 17&8, was daughter of Daniel Roberts, a 

was bom at Beaumaris. Anglesey, in 1590. merchant of London, by his wife Ann, 

Compelled 'by adverse fortune or cross fate' daughter of Josiah Thompson of Xether 

to devote himself to commerce, he sought Compton, Dorset : her grandfather was the 

service with the East India Company in 1617. quaker botanist, Thomas Lawson [q. v.], and 

He was employed by that company, of which her paternal great-great-grandfather was 

he afterwards became a director, and by the Daniel Roberts ^see under Robertb, Joh5, 

I-.evant Company, at Constantinople and 1623 ?-l 684], In 1790 her parents removed 

other places. He returned to England before toPainswic£ in Gloucestershire. There she 

16^58, enjoyed the society of Izaak Walton developed an intense love of nature to which 

and other literary' men, and died in London she soon gave literary expression. Some pas* 

in March 1640. He was buried in St. Mar- sages in her ' Annals of my VUlage, bein^ra 

tins Outwich on 12 March 1640. His wife Calendar of Nature for Ever? Month in the 

Anne died on 24 Feb. 1665, and is buried Year' (London, 1831, 8vo), fall little short 

beside him. of the descriptive power of Richard JefTeries 

Roberts married, on 27 Nov. 1026, at St. [q. v.] .Although bom and brouc^t up a 

Magnus's Church, London, Anne, daughter quaker, Mary Roberts left the society alter 

of Edward Williams or Williomett, mercer, the death of her father, when she removed 

of London, by whom he had issue Gabriel with her mother to Brompton Square, Lon- 

(ajred five in i<»*U). who wassulj-jrovemor of don. She died there on 13 Jan. 1864, and 

tli*^ African Company, and was knighted on was buried in Brompton cemetery. 
14Jan. l«)77->^; William ; Delicia, who mar- Besides her * Annals* Miss Roberts pub- 

ried John Nelson, a Turkey merchant: and lished (in I^ndon) many works of similar 

Anne, who marrit-d George Hanger of Dry- character. The chief are : 1. * Select Female 

field. A portrait is prefixed to the first edition Biography/ 1821, 12mo. 2. * The Wonders 

of th<* * Merchants Mappe of Commerce.* of the Vegetable Kingdom displayed in a 

Koberts publi>hed : 1. *The Merchants Seriesof Letters,' 1822, 12mo; 2nd eSit.lSiU, 

May)pe of Commerce ; wherein the Vniversall 12mo. 3. * Sequel to an Unfinished Manu- 

Manner and Matter of Trade is corapen- script of II. Kirke White's, to illustrate the 

diously handled ,\S:c., London, 1638, fol. As Contrast between the Christian's and the 

one ofthe earliest systematic treatises on its Infidel's Close of Life,* London, 1823, 8vo. 

subject in English, this gave Roberts a wide 4. *The Conchologist's Companion,' 1824, 

reputation: prefixed are commendatory verses 12mo; another edit. 1834, 8vo. 5. * \u 

by Izaak Walton : 3rd edit, enlarged, I^on- Account of Anne Jackson, with particulars 

don, 1077, fol. . . . to which is annexed concerning the Plague and Fire in London, 

* Advice concerning Bills of Exchange,* &c. edited by M. R.,' 1832, 12mo. 6. * Domesti- 

"^by T. Marins ; with . . . Engerlands Benefit cated Animals considered with reference to 

and Advantage by Foreign Trade, demon- Civilisation and the Arts,' 1833, 8vo. 

strated by I'Tiomas"' Mun ; ' 4th edit. London, 7. * Sister Marv's Tales in Natural History/ 

17rK), fol* 2: * Warfe-fare epitomized,' 1640, 1834, 8vo. 8.* < The Seaside Companion, nr 

4to. 3.* The Treasure ofTrafiike, or a Discourse Marine Natural History,' 1835, 8vo. 9.*Wild 




* Select Collection of Tracts on Commerce,' Progress of Creation considered with refe- 
&c., London, 185(5, 8vo. Some verses by a ^ rence to the Pt^sent Condition of the Earth,' 
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1837, 12mo; reprinted, 4th edit. 1846. 

11. * Sketches of the Animal and Vegetable 
Productions of America/ 1839, 12mo. 

12. 'Kuins and Old Trees associated with 
Memorable Events in English History,' il- 
lustrated by Gilbert, n.d. 12mo. 13. ' Flowers 
of the Matin and Evensong; or Thoughts 
for those who rise early, in prose and 
poetry,' 1845, 8vo. 14. * Voices from the 
Woodlands, descriptive of Forest -trees. 
Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens,' 1850, 4to. 
16. * A Popular History of the Mollusca,' 
with coloured plates engraved bv W. Wing, 
1851, 4to. She edited in 1851 * The Present 
ef a Mistress to a Young Servant, by Ann 
Taylor' [see Gilbert, Mrs. Ann]. 

Some confusion has arisen between Miss 
Roberts and a cousin of the same name, 
Mary Koberts, daughter of Samuel Koberts 
(1763-1848) [q. v.] of Sheffield, authoress of 
» Royal Exile,' 1822. 

[Jack8on*8 Guide to Literature of Botany, 
1881 ; SmitVs Catalogue, ii. 500; Ann. Monitor, 
1832, p. 40; Montgomery's Life, vii. 128, 288; 
Registers at Devonshire House ; Fosbrooke's 
Hist, of Oloucestershire, ii. 484 ; Brit.Mus. Cat.] 

C. F. S. 

ROBERTS, MICHAEL (1817-1882), 
mathematician, was bom in Pet^r Street, 
Ck}rk, on 18 April 1817. lie and his twin- 
brother William were the eldest sons of 
Michael Roberts of Kilmoney, captain, of a 
family which had migrated from Kent about 
16:J0. Their mother, Elizabeth Townsend 
Stewart, was great-great-granddaughter of 
Colonel Stewart, governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, who was attainted in 1715 for im- 
plication in a plot to deliver that fortress 
to the Pretender, and fled to The Hague. 
Michael and William were educated at 
Middleton school, eo. Cork, and entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1833. Michael, 
although he obtained a classical scholarship in 
1836, studied chiefly under James McCullagh 
q. v.], the mathematical professor. He gra- 
duated B.A. 18138, and was elected fellow 
in 1843. In 1862 he was appointed professor 
of mathematics at Trinity College, and held 
the post till 1879, when he was co-opted 
senior fellow. He died on 4 Oct. 1882, 
having been for some years in failing health. 
He married, in 1851, Kate, daughter of John 
Drew Atkin of Merrion So uare, Dublin. He 
had three sons and four daughters. A por- 
trait of Roberts and his twin-brother, at the 
age of sixteen, by a local artist, is in the 
possession of the Ilev. W. K. W. Koberts, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Roberts prepared his professorial lectures 
with singular thoroughness. His earlier lec- 
tures were on the 'Theorv of Invariants and 



Covariants,' on which he published several 
valuable papers. He next turned his atten- 
tion to hyperelliptic integrals, which, after 
the publication of Jacobins papers, had been 
largely developed by Riemann, Weierstrass, 
and others. His * Tract on the Addition of 
Elliptic and Hyperelliptic Integrals,' 1871, 
was drawn mainly from the notes for his lec- 
tures. In it is constructed a trigonometry of 
hyperelliptic functions analogous to that 
of elliptic functions. 

Roberts was the discoverer of many strik- 
ing and beautiful properties of geodesic lines 
and lines of curvature on the ellipsoid, and 
in particular concerning their relations to 
umbilics. On these subjects he published 
six papers in Liouville's 'Journal de Math6- 
matiques,' 1845-50; two in the * Royal Irish 
Academy Proceedings,' 1847; one in the 
' Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Jour- 
nal,' 1848; one in the 'Nouvelles Annales 
de Math^matiques,' 1855; and three in the 
JAnnali di Matematica,' 1868-73. In the 
international exhibition of 1851 at Hyde 
Park was exhibited a small model ellipsoid 
made in Berlin, on which the lines of curva- 
ture were traced after a method invented by 
Roberts. The lines of curvature and asymp- 
totic lines on the surface, at any point of 
which the sum of the principal curvatures is 
zero, were also discussed in Liouville's 'Jour- 
nal de Math6matiques,' 1850. I'apers by 
Roberts on the properties and symmetric 
functions of the roots of algebraic equations, 
in particular of the third, fourth, and fifth 
degrees, and on covariants and invariants, ap- 
peared in the 'Nouvelles Annales de Math6- 
matiques,' 1856-60 (five), in the * Annali di 
Matematica,' 1859-69 (seven), and in the 
*Quarterlv Journal of Mathematics,' 1861-2 
(five). He also published two papers on 
* Abelian Functions ' in * Annali di Matema- 
tica,' 1809 71. 

[Hermathena, x. 1884, vith corrections and 
additions from the anther. Rev. W. R. W. Ro- 
berts, nephew of M. Roberts ] W. F. S. 

ROBERTS, PETER ( 1 760 ?-l 81 9), divine 
and antiquary, son of John Roberts, was 
born about 1760 at Tai'n y Xant, Uuabon, 
Denbighshire. His father, a clockmaker, 
moved in a few vears after his birth toWrex- 
ham, where Roberts was educated at the 
grammar school, then under Edward Davies. 
When about fifteen he entered St. Asaph 
grammar school as pupil assistant to Peter 
Williams. Through the Irish pupils in the 
school he became known to Dr. Henry Ussher, 
afterwards professor of astronomy in the 
university of Dublin, who procured him ad- 
mission as a sizar to that u.tkv;«t«\V2« ^%h- 
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ing graduated M.A., he remained in Dublin 
as a private tutor, studying especially oriental 
languages and astronomy. His proficiency 
in tne latter subject gave him some hope of 
succeeding his friend and patron, Ussher ; but 
the appointment of Dr. John Brinkley in 
1792 led to his devoting himself to the career 
of a family tutor, an occupation he followed 
for many years. Two of his pupils, Lords 
Lanesborough and Bolton, in course of time 
assigned him a pension, which enabled him 
to give all his time to study. In 1811 Bishop 
Cleaver gave him the r*»ctory of Llanarmon 
Dyifryn Ceiriog, and in 1814 he was presented 
by Lord Crewe to the vicarage of Aladeley, 
Shropshire. In December 1818 he exchanged 
Llanarmon for the rectory of Ilalkin, Flint- 
shire, but soon after settling there died of 
apoplexy on 21 May 1819. His monument 
in the church styles him * in legibus, moribus, 
institutis, annalibus, poesi, musica gentis 
Cambro-Britannicfle instructissimus.' 

His chief works were: 1. 'Harmony of 
the Epistles/ published by the Cambridge 
University Pres<«, 1800. 2. 'Christianity 
Vindicated' (in answer to Volney*s * Ruins'), 
1800. 3. 'Sketch of the Early History of 
the Cymry,' London, 1 803. 4. * Chronicle of 
the Kings of Britain,* a translation of one 
of the Welsh versions of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, with illustrative dissertations, Lon- 
don, 1811. 5. ' Cambrian Popular Antiqui- 
ties,* London. 1815. 6. ' Hiatory of Oswes- 
try,* published anonymously in 1815. Other 
works wore published by him on the origin 
of constellations, the art of correspondence, 
prophecy, and the church of Homo. Roberts 
was a scholar of wide reading? but inferior 
judgment. The ' Cambrian Popular Anti- 
quities,' dealing with Welsh rustic customs 
and superstitions, is his most valuable con- 
tribution to letters. 

[Cumbrian Plutarch, by J. II. Parry ; Thomas's 
Hist, of the Diocese of St. Asaph, pp. 463-4; 
Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816; Williams's 
Eminent Welshmen; Gent. Mag. 1819, ii. 181.] 

J. L. ±j. 

ROBERTS, RICHARD (1789-1864), in- 
vent or, t he son of a shoemaker at Carreghova, 
in the parish of Llanymynech, Montgomery- 
shire, was bom on 22 April 1789. At an 
early age he became a quarryman, occupying 
his leisure with practical mechanics. He 
subsequently became a pattern-maker at 
Bradley, near Bilston, Staffordshire, under 
John Wilkinson, ironmaster, and kinsman 
of Dr. Priest ley, and worked at various me- 
chanical trades at Birmingham and at the 
Horsley ironworks, Tipton, Staffordshire. 
Drawn in his own county for the militia, he 
sought to avoid serving by Temo\m^ suc- 



cessively to Liverpool, Manchester, and Sal- 
ford, where he became a lathe and tool maker. 
Hearing that the militia officers were still 
in search of him, he took refuge in London, 
where he found employment with Messrs. 
Maudslay. He settled in Manchester aboat 
1816. 

Roberts now became known as an inven- 
tor of great ability. Among his earlier in- 
ventions were the screw-cutting lathe, an 
oscillating and rotating wet gas-meter, the 
planing machine, which is now at South 
Kensington in the machinery and inventions 
department, and improvements in the ma- 
chine for making weavers' reeds, the slide- 
lathe, and other machines. He also claimed 
to have been the first to observe the curious 
phenomenon of the adherence of a disc to 
an aperture from which a stream of air is 
issuing, an observation almost always at- 
tributed to Cldment-Ddsormes (d. 1842). 
Roberts showed the experiment to D^sormes 
on the occasion of a visit of the latter to 
Manchester (see Roberts's letter and Hop- 
kins's paper read to the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester in 1827, in 
Meek. Mag, 1842, xxxvii. 171). A firm- 
Sharp, Roberts, & Co. — ^was soon established 
in Manchester to develop Roberts's inventions 
commercially. He was the acting director 
of the manufacturing machinery. On a strike 
of cotton-spinners in 1824, the manufactiu^rs 
of Hyde, Stalybridge, and the adjoining dis- 
tricts induced him to attempt the construc- 
tion of a self-acting mule. In four months 
he succeeded, and his invention was patented 
in 1825. His partners are said to have spent 
12,000/. in perfecting this machine. In 1826 
he went to Mulhouse in Alsace to design and 
arrange machinery for Andr6 Koechlin & 
Co. In 1832 he invented the radial arm for 
winding on in the self-acting mule, and other 
improvements in the cotton manufacture. 
Ten years later ho severed his connection 
with Sharp, Roberts, & Co., and his financial 
affairs gradually grew embarrassed. 

The opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway attracted Roberts to a new 
field of mechanical invention. He experi- 
mented on the nature of friction on rail- 
roads, and invented a means of communicat- 
ing power to either driving-wheel of a loco- 
motive ; he also devised a steam-brake, and 
a system of standard gauges, to which all his 
work was constructed. In 1845 he gave evi- 
dence before the railway-gauge commission, 
and recommended the making of a national 
survey to be adopted by all railway projectors 
(Beportf p. 268). On a strike 01 workmen 
employed on the Conway tubular bridge in 
.1848, he constructed, at the request of the 
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oontractora, his Jacquard machine for punch- 
ing holes of any pitch or pattern in bridge 
and boiler plates. He subsequently invented 
a self-acting machine for simultaneously 
shearing iron and punching both webs of 
angle-iron to any pitch. In 1845 he invented 
an electro-magnet, one example of which was 
placed in the museum at Peel Park, Man- 
chester, and another with the Scottish So- 
ciety of Arts. At the exhibition of 1851 he 
obtained the medal for a turret clock, and in 
1852 he devised several improvements in 
steamships. 

Roberts was one of the greatest mechani- 
cal inventors of the century, but his fertility 
in invention did not save him from poverty 
in his old age. A substantial fund was being 
raised for him in Manchester at the time of 
his death. He died on 16 March 1864, and 
was buried in Kensal Green cemetery, where 
a medallion portrait is on his tomb. His 
portrait is given in A^ew's ' Portraits of 
the Inventors of Machmes for the Manufac- 
ture of Textile Fabrics.' An original draw- 
ing, by J. Stephenson, is at South Kensington. 

[Proc. Lit. and Phil. 80c. Manchester (1864), 
iii. 274; Manchester See. of Engineers' Tntnfi. 
Jan. 1887 (paper on 'Lancashire Inventors' l»y 
Sir William Bniley) ; Smiles's Industrial Bio- 1 
graphie^, pp. 178, 264>73, Lives of the Engi- 
neers, iii. 432; Bainos's History of the Cotton 
Manufacture ; Ure s Philosophy of Manufactures, 
pp. 366-8; Engineering Facts and Figures, 1863, > 
p. 213; Illustrated London News, June 1864, 
with x>ortrait; Athenaeum, 1864, i. 476.] 1 

W. A. S. H. I 

ROBERTS, SAMUEL (1763-1848), ' 
author and pamphleteer, known as the 
'Pauper's Advocate,' bom at Sheffield on 
18 April 1763, was the second son of Samuel 
Roberts, manufacturer and merchant, by his 
wife, Mary Sykes. At the age of fourteen 
he entered his father's manufactory of silver 
and plated goods, passing through every de- 
partment. Here he remained until 1784, 
in which year Koberts and a brother ap- 
prentice established what rapidly became a 
most successful business in silver and plated 
ware in Sheffield. 

At the age of twenty-seven he published 
his first essay in the local press, being a 
satire on the then new fashion of hiding the | 
chin in voluminous neck bandages. This 
was well received, and he was encouraged 
to pursue a literary career, which extended 
over the remainder of his life, but was never 
allowed to interfere with his business habits 
or his duties as a citizen. His leading mo- 
tive was benevolence, and he rigidly carried 
out his early formed resolutions, never to pub- 
lish anything that he was not convinced was 



favourable to morality and religion, and never 
to publish for profit {Autobiography j p. 45). 

Koberts was the author of an immense 
number of books, pamphlets, broadsheets, 
and contributions to the press, dealing with 
such subjects as war, capital pimishment, 
game laws, slave trade, lotteries, drunken- 
ness, poor laws, child labour, chartism, and 
all that he thought imjust or tyrannical. 

Roberts died at his residence. Park Grange, 
Sheffield, on 24 July 1848, in his eighty- 
sixth year, and was buried at Anston. He 
married Elizabeth, the only daughter of 
Kobert and Elizabeth Wright, of North 
Anston, on 22 Oct. 1794, by whom he left 
one son and three daughters, including Mary, 
author of ' Royal Exile,' 1822 [see under 
Roberts, Mart, 1788-18^41 An engrav- 
ing from his portrait, by William Poole, ap- 
pears as a frontispiece to many of his pubu- 
cations. His bosom friend, James Mont- 
gomery the poet, wrote a brief obituary 
notice of Roberts for the local press. 

Roberts's chief works are : 1. * Tales of 
the Poor, or Infant Sufferings,' 1813 ; 2nd 
ser. 1829. 2. * Blind Man and his Son,' &c., 
1816. 3. * State Lottery, a Dream,' 1817. 

4. 'Defence of the Poor Laws,' 1819. 

5. * Life of Queen Marv ' (in the * Roval 
Exile '), 1822. 6. * Tom' and Charles,' 1823. 
7. 'Negro's Friend, or the Sheffield Anti- 
slavery Album,' 1826. 8. * World of Chil- 
dren,' 1829. 9. ' Parallel Miracles, or the 
Jews and the Gypsies,' 1830. 10. * The 
(xypsies, their Origin, Continuance, and De- 
stination,' 1836; 6th edit, enlarged, 1842. 

11. 'Yorkshire Tales and Poems,' 1839. 

12. 'Milton Unmasked,' 1844. 13. 'Me- 
moirs of Elizabeth Creswick Roberts,' 1845. 
14. ' Lessons for Statesmen,' 1846. 16. 'Au- 
tobiography and Select Remains,' 1849. 

[Autobiography, 1849; Memoirs of James 
Montgomery, by John HollaDd and James 
Ereritt, 7 vols. 1866; Reminiscences of Old 
Sheffield, ed. R. E. Leader. 1876 : Life of John 
Holland, by W. Hudson, 1874 ; Sheffield news- 
papers, 29 July 1848 ; information supplied by 
a grandson, Samuel Roberts, esq., M.A.] 

S. S. 

ROBERTS, SAMUEL (1800-1885), 
social and political reformer, better known 
by his initials ' S. R.,' was the eldest son of 
John Roberts (1707-1834) [q. v.l, and was 
bom on 6 March 1800 at the (inclependent) 
chapel-house, Llanbrynmair, Montgomery- 
shire. He was taught until he was ten by 
his father, and subseouently at a school at 
Shrewsbury, after which he worked on his 
father's farm, and acquired a knowledge of 
shorthand. After preaching in connection 
with his father's church about IHld^^^^^^^. 
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to the independent academy kept by G^rge 
Lewis (1763-1822), first at LUnfyllin, and 
later at Newtown, where he remained for six 
years. In April 1826 he was invited to be- 
come assistant pastor to his father, and was 
ordained 15 Aug. 1827. He succeeded in 1884 
to the sole charade of the mother church, to- 
gether with eight branch chapels of ease, all 
of which, with the assistance of his brother 
John (1804-1884) [q. v.], he served until his 
departure for Tennessee in May 1857. 

During this period Roberts attained wide 
popularity as a writer and a leader of public 
opmion among the nonconformists of Wales. 
He had cultivated literary tastes from his 
boyhood. Between 1824 and 1832 he won 
many important prizes at eisteddfodau for 
Welsh essays, but in 1832 he failed to win 
the prize for an essay on * Agriculture.' He 
advocated free- trade, and published his efforts 
as 'Traethawdar Amaethyddiaeth ' {Llar^fair 
CaeretnioTif 1832, 12mo). The gist of his 
arguments was issued some years after by the 
committee of the anti-comlaw league. 

He was also the pioneer in Wales of dis- 
establishment, which he advocated in an able 
Welsh essay on the * Injustice and Evil Ten- 
dency of State Keligious Establishments' 
(1834). In 1884-6 he was the organiser of a 
great effort made by the Welsh independent 
churches to pay their chapel debts, and in 
1840-1 he was engaged in a controversy with 
Dr. Lewis Edwards fq. v.] on presbyterianism 
and independency {liEEs, Nonconfonnity in 
WaleSy p. 4ii3) j he explained his views in 
* Annibyniaeth a Ilenaduriaeth ' (Dolgelly, 
1840, 12mo). The degree of M.A. was con- 
ferred upon him by the I^ane theological 
seminary of Cincinnati in 1841. While at 
college, and during the first few years of his 
ministry, he wrote many songs and ballads, 
two of which — namely, ^ Mae Nhad wrth y 
Llyw ' and a translation of Byron's * Destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib ' — rank among the best 
Welsh lyrics of the century. These, together 
with songs denouncing slavery and a trans- 
lation of the * Sorrows of Yamba,* he pub- 
lished as * Caniadau Byrion ' (Aberystwyth, 
1H30, 8vo; 8th edit. 18G5). 

From 1827 he memorialised the post office 
for a system of inland penny post age, together 
with a proportionate reduction (to Sd. per 
ounce) for ocean postagre, a subject on which 
he corresponded with Elihu Burritt and other 
American philanthropists. In 1851 he advo- 
cated a reduction in the postage of printed 
matter, and his persistent efforts at postal 
reform were recognised in 1883, when a tes- 
timonial of 400/., towards which the govern- 
ment contributed 50/., was presented to him. 

For over twenty years (1821-43) he was 



a constant contributor to 'Y D^agedydd,' 
the ' Evangelical ' and other magazmea, but in 
May 1843 he started, as a private organ of 
his own, one of the earliest cheap monthlies, 
known as ' Y Cronicl ' (published at Dolgelly, 
at three halfpence), the editorship of whidi 
he handed over to his brother, 'J. R.,' in 
1857. No magazine has contributed more to 
the political education of the Welsh people. 
Among other reforms that he supported were 
the extension of the franchise, catholic eman- 
cipation, the abolition of religious tests and of 
church rates, the temperance movement, 
scientific agriculture, sanitary improvements, 
and the construction of railwavs through 
Mid-Wales along the routes which were ulti- 
mately adopted, though others were long 
favoured by engineers and railway promoters, 
lioberts was also the first Welsh writer to 
draw attention to the unsatisfactory relation 
between landlord and tenant in Wales by 
means of the typical story of * Farmer Care- 
ful of Cilhaul Uchaf ' (issued in Welsh and 
English in 1850 ; 2nd edition, Conway, 1881, 
8vo), after which he published the facts as to 
his father's tenancy in ' Diosg Farm, a Sketch 
of its History ' (Newtown, 1854, 12mo). 

Despairing of seeing his reforms adopted, 
and forming an exaggerated notion of the 
civic liberty of the United States, he resolved 
to establish a small Welsh settlement in East 
Tennessee, where he purchased a large tract 
of land (much of it never came to his posses- 
sion, as the vendor had no title to it). On 
3 June 1856 his brother Richard and a small 
party sailed thither from Liverpool, followed 
by Uoberts on 6 May 1857. The enterprise 
turned out disastrously owing to the great 
civil war. Koberts's aversion to all wars 
caused him to condemn the militant action of 
the northern states, but he nevertheless urged 
the right of the coloured race to an equality 
of citizenship. These views he expounded 
in volumes of sermons and addresses, en- 
titled 'Pregethau, Darlithiau a Chaniadau' 
( Utica, N. Y., 1862, 8vo ; reprinted, Dolgelly, 
I860), and * Pregethau a Darlithiau ' (Utica, 
1805, 8vo), but the latter was condemned 
and its sale prohibited. His views exposed 
him to much misrepresentation and unpopu- 
larity. After ten years of hardship and 
danger he returned to this country, arriving 
in Liverpool on 30 Aug. 1867 ; in March 
following a national testimonial of 1,245/. 
was presented to him. He revisited America 
in 1870 for the purpose of disposing of his 
property, and, after his return with his 
brother Richard, the three brothers resided 
together at Brynmair, Conway. 

During his later years much of his energy 
was spent in denominational quarrels, in 
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which he supported the congregational prin- 
ciple of Belt-government against attempte 
to organise the Welsh independent churches 
on preshyterian lines. In 1868 he started a 
weekly paper called * Y Dvdd * (published at 
Dolgelly), which was afterwards amalga- 
mated with « Y Tyst.' In 1878 he started 
another paper called ' Y Celt/ which is still 
in existence. 

He died unmarried on 24 Sept. 1885, and 
was buried in Conway cemetery in the same 
grave as his two brothers, Kichard and John, 
who had predeceased him. A monument, 
provided by public subscription, was placed 
over the grave, and a memorial tablet is in 
Llanbrynmair chapel. 

Roberts wrote (chiefly in Welsh) with 
terseness, clearness, and force. In addition 
to the works mentioned, as well as numerous 

Jamphlets, he published : 1. ' Cofiant y I'arch. 
ohn Iloberts (a biography of his father), 
Llanelly, 1837, 8vo. 2. ' Casgliad o dros 
Ddwy Fil o Hymnau ' (a collection of over 
two thousand hymns for the use of con- 
gregational churches), Llanelly, 1841 ; 7th 
edition, 1866. 3. * Letters on Improve- 
ments, addressed to Landlords and Koad 
Commissioners, with a I'etition to Parlia- 
ment for a Cheap Ocean Postage ; a Memo- 
rial to the Prime Minister for Franchise 
Reform,' Newtown, 18<>2, 12mo. 4. *Gwei- 
thiau Samuel Robert s,* being a selection of 
Roberts's articles in Welsh and English on 
politics (804 pages), Dolgelly, 1866, 8vo. 
6, 'Helyntion Bywyd S. K. * (an autobio- 
graphy), Bala, 1875, 8vo. 6. * Pleadings for 
KeK)rm,' being reprints of some of his Eng- 
lish essavs,withaaditional notes and reminis- 
cences, Conway, 1879, 8vo. 

Richard Roberts (1810-1883), also 
known as Gruflydd Rhisiart, or * G. R.,' 
youngest brother of Samuel Roberts, was 
bom at Diosg, near Llanbrynmair, on 3 Nov. 
1810. He was brought up as a farmer, and 
had few educational advantages, but, like 
his brothers, had a strong literary taste. He 
wrote a good deal both of prose and verse 
for ' Y (>onicl ' and other magazines, and 
was the author of a Welsh novel, entitled 
* Jeffrey Jarman, y Meddwyn Diwygiedig' 
('The Reformed Drunkard'), Machynlleth, 
1855, 8vo. Of his poetry, *Can y Glep' 
(^ The Gossip') (which appeared in *Y 
Cronicl' for November 1855) is a good 
specimen of Welsh satire. He married, 
3 Feb. 1853, Anne Jones, of Castell Bach 
Rhayader, Radnorshire, who emigrated with 
him in 1856 to Tennessee, where he settled 
as a farmer. Returning to this country in 
September 1870, he retired to Brynmair, and 
frequently preached among the congrega- 



tionalists. He died on 25 July 1883; his 
wife died on 5 May 1886; their onl^ child, 
Margaret, married Mr. John Williams of 
Conway. A volume of sermons and dia- 
logues by himself and * J. R.' was published 
posthumously under the title, ' Pwlpud 
Conwy ' (Bala, 1888, 8vo). 

[Cofiant y Tri Brawd (memoirs of the three 
brothers, with portraits and numerous illustra- 
tions, by the Rev. E. Pan Joues), Bala, 1893, 
8vo, 2Dd edition, 1894; Williams's Montgomery- 
shire Worthies, pp. 288-91 ; Y Cronicl for No- 
vember 1885; Y Oeninen for April 1891, July 
and October 1892, and March 1893; Hanes 
Eglwysi Annibynol Cvmru (History of Welsh 
Congregational Churches), v. 67-61 ; Charles 
Ash ton's Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, pp. 623^ 
626.] D. Ll. T. 

ROBERTS, THOMAS (1749 P-1 794 P), 
artist, eldest son of John Roberts (1712- 
1796), architect of the town-hall and other 
public buildings in Waterford, bv his wife, 
Mary Susannah (1716-1800), daughter of 
Major Francis Sautelle, of a family oi Hugue- 
not refugees, was bom in Waterford about 
1749. Major Sautelle served in William III*s 
footguards at the Boyne, and settled in Water- 
ford about 1690(cf. Agkew, Protestant Ri-iies, 
1874, ii. 208; Ulster Jouma 1,^61 Ay,) Having 
studied landscape under George Mullinsfq. v. 
and John Butts [q. v.], Roberts exhibited 
from 1773 with the Society of Artists in the 
Strand, his London address being 64 Mar- 
garet Street. Chiefly devoting himself to 
parklike landscape, and imitating the Dutch 
foliage pencilling with gpreat skill, he was 
employed by the Duke of Leinster, lx)rd 
Powerscourt, and others of the Irish no- 
bility to depict their country seats. His 
silvery tints were finely reproduced by Thomas 
Milton [q. vj, who engraved Roberts*s * Lu- 
can ' ana * Beau Park * for his ' Views of 
Seats in Ireland' (1783). Many of his 
pieces are at Carton, the Duke of Leinster*s 
seat, and at I'owerscourt . Having contracted 
phthisis, owing, it is said, to irregular habits, 
Roberts sailed for Lisbon to try the efiects 
of a warmer climate, but died there soon 
after his arrival, about 1794. 

His vounger brother, Thomas Sautelle 
Roberts (1760P-1826), bom at Waterford 
about 1760, was originally articled to Thomas 
Ivory (rf. 178tJ),architectof theBluecoat Hos- 
pital, and for some years master of the archi- 
tectural school of the Roval Dublin Society ; 
but on the completion of his articles he was 
drawn to landscape-painting, and followed 
his brother to Ix>ndon, where he exhibited 
landscapes at the Rov^ Academy regularly 
from 1 789 to 181 1 . lie exhibited once more 
in 1818, after which his name doea x!L<\t. «:^ 
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pear in the ACAdemj caulognefl, though be 1 April 1052 he wms placed on the oommu- 
Miii a f*;w lao'Licap^ to the Britiih Iiutita- sion for remoTing obstructions in the sale of 
tion. li«^ waj! latterly engaged npon views episcopal and crown Unds (Ccfmmoni Jour* 
of the cities of Ireland^ some of which have naU^ Tii.113; cf. Wuitzlocke, Memorialt,^ 
)jeeri engraved. In Ih'JO he was elected, in 274). The record of his purchases of churdi 
conjunction with William A^hford and Wil- lands is extensive. He bought the manor of 
liam CJuming, by the general body of Irish Witherington, Northampton, belonging to 
painters to nominate the first constituent the bishopric of Peterborough (^Coilectama 
memliers of the lioyal Hibernian Academv, Topogr, et Geneal. i. 284; Addit. Jf^.9049); 
which obtained its charter in 1^23. Shortlv the prebendal manors of Neasden and Cham- 
after wards he met with a Kt age-coach acci- bers or Chamberlain wood (Willesden) in 
dent, which induced n*'r\'ouA debility, and 1049, and of Harlesden, and he enclosed 
he died by his own hand in Dublin in 1826. about two acres of waste belonging to the 
Six of his pictures hang in the council-room prebend of Xeasden (Ltsons, Envirom of 
of the Koyal Hibernian Academy ( Cata- London, iv. 644, iii. 613). On 10 June 1653 
loffues), (Jne of Kobert8*8 landscapes, with power was given to him to provide a minister 
a river and cattle, was purchased for the i for the church of Kingrsbury in Middlesex by 
National (lallerj- of Ireland in lb77 (Cat. the committee of plundered ministers (Coiwi- 
1890, No. 116). * A watercolour drawing of , dl Book, Kecord Office, i. Ixix. 256). In the 
St. John's, Kilkenny, is preserved in the same month he acted as one of the conmiis- 
Soutli Kensington Museum. { sioners for the sale of forfeited estates {jSb. 

Another brother, John Roberts (d. 1815), I Ixix. 315, 15 June 1653). On 1 Nov. 1653 



rector of Kill 8t. Nicholas, Waterford, was 
father of iSir Abraham Koberts [q. v.] 

[Burko's Peerage, a.v. * Roberts of Kandahar ; * 



he was appointed a member of the council 
of state {Commons^ Journals, viL 134). He 
was a commissioner for appeals in excise at 



Bcdgrava'8 Diet, of Artists, p. 361 ; Brynn's a salary of 300/. per annum (11 April 1654) 
Diet, of PaintcrH and Kngravero ; Grave-'s Diet. ' {Cal. tState Pajters, 1654, pp. 87, 343), a com- 
of ArtistA, 1760-1880; Anthony Patquiu's , missioner for the sale of crown lands {Ut. 
ArtistB of Ireknd, pp. 7-8 ; Watert'ord Arehajo- | p. 341), and from 1656 onwards an auditor 
logical S<>c. Journal, April and July 1896; notes (,f the exchequer {CaL State Papers, Dom. 



kindly supplied by Walter Armstrong, esq.] 

T. S 



1659 passim; Whitelocke, p. 630). He was 
returned as member for Middlesex count v to 
ROBERTS, SiK WILLIAM (1605- | the pariiament which was called for 17 Sipt. 
166:/), purliiiuKfntarinn, born in 1605, was li\i)^){PehirnofMem6ers/\.bO-^)yajidw&sono 
th«i sccnnd son of IJjiriie UobtTts {d. 1610) j of the sixty who received a summons to sit 
of Willeschfii, and of Mary, daughter of Sir i in Cromwell's House of Peers, 11 Dec. 16i7 
Willium (rlov»?r, alderman of London. lie I (Whitelocke, p. 660). After the Restora- 
enten'dat(jrniy'fllnnon7 Aup. l(>22(FosTER, , tion he was created a baronet, 8 Nov. 1601. 
J^^!/- ^if ^f'rat/M Inn), and on 18 May 1624 he IlewasburiedinAV'iIlesdenchurchon27Sept. 
wuH knighted by Jnmes Iat(ireenwich(MET- ; 1662 (Lysoxs, Envirojis of Ltmdon, iii. (^22). 
CALVKf Kin f//ifM). Under Charles I he served ' Roberts married Eleanor, daughter and 
on various commissions, for compounding with heiress ol' Robert Atye, esq., of Kilburn, and 
delinquent imjK)rtersof gold and silver thread left a large family. On the death of his 
(Stair Papers, Dom. James I, cccvi. No. 25, I grandson William, the fourth baronet, in 
!().' Jo) and lor enforcing the ])ract ice of the long , 1700, the title became extinct, 
bow (//> ccclv 78, 5 May 1687). But on the [Authorities given above ; Middlesex Countv 
outbreak ol the civil war he appears to have I R.conla, iii. 308 ; Urwiek's Noncuformity i'a 
immediately sided with the ))arliamentary Hertfordshire, p. 137 ; Burke's Extinct Bawnet- 



party. He was appointed a deputy lieute- 
nant of the county of Middlesex, and as such 
was ordered to receive the monev collected 



age.] W. A. S. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM (1585-1665), 



for the relitjf of Rreiitford against the king ' bishop of Rangor, was bom in 1585, his 
{Sfafe J\tprr/t, Car. I, ccccxciii. 12, 20 Dec. descent being traced from Edwin, king of 
1642). On 15 Nov. 1644 he was directed to Tegeingl, and founder of one of the so-called 
draw out three hundred men of the trained tribes of Qwynedd (Yorke, Royal Tribes of 
bands to suppress the rising at Windsor. | Wales, ed. 1887, p. 201 n.) According to 
There is no authoritv for the statement that local tradition he was born at Plas Bennett, 



hft WA8 a regicide, lie continued, however, 
" emph)yment, appeared in May 1650 



in the parish of Llandyrnog, Denbighshire, 
and belonged to the Roberts family that long 
of the Middlesex militia (Council I resided there, whose sole representative is 
cord Office, i. Ixiv. 344), and on I now Miss Gabriel Roberts of Ruthin. lie 
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WM educated at Queens' College, Cambridfj^e, 
of which he became a fellow, and in 1619 
he held the office of proctor of the uni- 
Tersity. In 1629 he was appointed to the 
sub-deanery of Wells, which he resigned 

ICai. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 19 March 
637-8) on his promotion, through the in- 
terest of Laud, to the see of Banfj^or, as a re- 
ward (according to Wood) for his integrity 
in discovering church goods to the value of 
1,000/. His consecration took place in Sep- 
tember 1637. He held, in commendam with 
his bishopric, the rectory of Llandymog and 
the sinecure rectorv of Llanrhaiadr in Cim- 
merch (both of wLich continued to be so 
held by his successors until 1859), together 
with the archdeaconries of Bangor and A ngle- 
sea (which were held by occupants of the see 
between 1574 and 1685). 

He is said to have suffered much for his 
adherence to the king during the civil war. 
In 1649 his temporal estates were seques- 
trated, and the manor of Gogarth was sold 
on 18 July 1650, but it is still one of the 
possessions of the see. He is mentioned as 
'Doctor W^illiam Koberts, of Llanliddon 
(Llanelidan) in the county of Denbigh,' in a 
list of those whose estates were declared for- 
feited for treason by an act of 18 Oct. 1652 
(^OJimAj, Acts and Ordinances, ii. 216), but 
all his property was restonnl to him in 1660. 
In the following year he recommenced ser- 
vices in the cathedral and settled the ' orders 
and turns of preaching' (^his scheme is 
printed in Willis's Bangor, p. 289). 

He died on 12 Aug. 1606 at the rectory, 
Llandymog, near Denbigh, and was buried 
in the chancel of that church, where was 
placed an inscribed memorial slab, removed 
m 1877 to the south aisle near the font. By 
his will he bequeathed 100/. towards adorn- 
ing the choir of ' the poor cathedral church 
of Bangor, which (according to a letter ad- 
dressed by him to Laud on 29 Oct. 1039) had 
then not a penny of yearly revenue to support 
the walls, much less to buy utensils' i^CaL 
State Papers, s.a.) This sum was devoted by 
his successor towards restoring the organ. 
He also left 100/. to Queens' College, Cam- 
bridge, to found an exhibition for a poor 
scholar from the diocese of Bangor, a like 
sum to Jesus College, Oxford, and 200/. to 
be distributed among the poor of West- 
minster and St. Giles's, London, which were 
visited by the plague. A portrait of him, 
with beard and long hair, and wearing his 
robes and a close black cap, was formerly at 
Pontrufiydd, near Denbign. 

[Willis's Survey of Bangor, pp. 113-16; 
Thomas's Hist of the Diocese of St. Asaph, pp. 
414, 432; Williams's Eminent WelsbmeD, pp. 



457-8 ; Wood's Athene Oxon. ii. 888 ; Walker's 
Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 2 ; Le Neves Fasti, 
i. 106, iii. 622; communication from the Rev. 
D. Williams, rector of Llandymog.] 

D. Ll. T. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM (1767-1849), 
barrister and author, bom at Newington 
Butts, Surrey, in 1767, was second son of 
William Roberts. The family in earlier day» 
possessed the manor of Aberga%'enny, Mon- 
mouthshire. A marble tablet describing the 
genealogy for three hundred years waserected 
in Abergavenny church by a kinsman, Wil- 
liam Hay ward Roberts [q. v.], provost of Eton. 
William Roberts, the lather, who appended 
some Latin hexameters to the inscription, be- 
came, after serving in the army, a successful 
tutoratWandsworth ; he published 'Thoughts 
upon Creation* in 1782, and ' Poetical At-» 
tempts ' in 1784 {Diet. Living Authors, 1816). 

William Roberts the younger was sent 
first to Eton, and afterwards to St. Paul's 
school, where his uncle, Richard Roberts, was 
head-master. In 1783 he gained a scholar- 
ship at Corpus Christ i College, Oxford. Here 
his tutor was Thomas Burgess [q. v."', whom 
Roberts helped both with his pupils and in 
his literary work. He graduated B.A. in 
1787 and M.A. in 1791. In 1788 he won the 
English-essay prize, the subject being * Re- 
finement,' and in 1791 editea for the univer- 
sity the * Marmora Oxoniensia.' I)r. Cooke^ 
the president of Corpus, described him as 

* the splendid ornament of his college.* 

In 1791 Roberts travelled abroad as tutor. 
At Ziirich he made the acquaintance of 
Lavater, and Gibbon invited him to dinner at 
Lausanne. On his return to England he 
studied law under Sir Allan Chambre. He 
was called to the bar from the Middle 
Temple on 28 Nov. 1806, but subsequently 
entered at Lincoln's Inn. He was already 
married, and early turned his attention to 
literature as a source of income. While at 
Oxford he had contributed to Murray's 

* English Review,* and in 1792 conducted a 
bi-weekly publication called * The Looker- 
on,* the greater part of which he wrote under 
the pseudonym of * the Rev. Simeon Olive- 
branch.* Humorous articles were contri- 
buted by James Beresford, author of * The 
Miseries of Human Life.* Eightv-six num- 
bers of the * Looker-on * appNeare<f ; all were 
reissued in Chalmers's 'British Essayists' 
(vols, xxxv-xxxvii.) 

From 1811 to 1822 Roberts was editor of 
the * British Review,* a short-lived periodical, 
tory in politics, and advocating evangelical 
views on religious topics. One of the chief 
episodes of his editorship was a quarrel with 
Byron. To hostile criticism of Byron's work. 
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the poet retorted by some lines in 'Don 
Juan' (canto i. stanzas 209-10) on *My 
Grandmother's Iteview.' Roberts inserted in 
his paper an indignant reply, which Byron 
answered in a sarcastic * Letter to the Editor 
of My Grandmother*s Review.* This was 
published in the ' Liberal ' in 1819, and was 
reprinted in Byron's 'Works' (1859), with 
Roberts's original reply. 

Meanwhile Roberts had made some pro- 
gress in his profession. In 1800 he published 
a treatise on voluntary and fraudulent con- 
veyances, which, according to Kent {Com- 
ment, p. 564, 8th ed.), was ' a useful digest of 
the law on that subject,' though * written in 
bad taste.' The British Museum copy has 
manuscript notes by F. Hargrave. Four 
American editions appeared, the last in 1860. 
In 1805 he issued a work on the statute of 
frauds, which was republished in 1853, and 
of which there were three American edi- 
tions (1823, 18a3, 1860). Another legal 
work * On the Law of Wills and Codicils,' 
published in 1809, gave Roberts an assured 
professional position. A second edition in 
two volumes appeared in 1815, and a third, 
with supplement, in 1837. 

In 1812 Roberts was appointed a com- 
missioner in bankruptcy, and was sent with 
Sir Benjamin Ilobnouse [q. v.] and (Sir) 
George Sowley Holroyd [q.v.] to inquire into 
the condition of Lancaster gaol. He also 
visited the gaols at Chester and other towns, 
and suggested various improvements. At 
the same time he practised on the home cir- 
cuit and took pupils in his chambers when 
in town. Amonjr them was Lord Melbourne. 
In 1818 he was appointed a charity commis- 
sioner. By 1823 he had an income inde- 
pendent of literature ; but he was always ex- 
tending his acquaintance among politicians 
and literary men. In 1814 he first met Wil- 
liam Wilberforce at tlie house of Weyland, 
proprietor of the Mkitish Review,' and sub- 
sequently l>ecanie his intimate friend. In 
1814, too, he first visited Hannah More, who 
had long found in Roberts's sisters her closest 
friends. With the evangelicals his influence 
continued great. In 1^27 he defended the 
British and Foreign Bible Society from an 
attack in the ' Quarterly Review.' From 1828 
to 18J35 he resided at Clapham, where he be- 
came acquainted with Charles Bradley [q. v.], 
the evangelical incumbent of St. James s 
Chapel, and wrote his ^ Portraiture of a 
Christian Gentleman* (1829). This piece, 
which was inspired by Hannah More's 
* Spirit of Prayer/ was at first published 
anonymously; but a second edition, issued 
within the year, bore the author's name. The 
vork was highly popular in America, where 



an edition appeared in 1831. In polities he 
was still a tory, and in conseijaence of some 
'Letters to Lord Grey on Parliamentary and 
Ecclesiastical Reform,' which he wrote in 
the tory interest in 1830-1, he was deprived 
by the whigs of his charity commissionership 
in 1 831 . When the bankruptcy court was re- 
const it ut«d in the following January, he was 
also deprived of his post there. From 1832 to 
1835, however, he was secretary to the eccle- 
siastical revenues commission. Meanwhile 
Roberts's sister,who was Hannah More*s exe- 
cutrix, entrusted him with the life of that lady, 
and his ' Memoirs of Hannah More* was pub- 
lished in 4 vols, in 1834. Two editions of two 
thousand copies each were sold within the 
year ; and an edition in 2 vols, was even more 
successful. It was reprinted in 1872 in the 
Nonpareil series of English classics. The lite- 
rary merit of the work was not pro|>ortionate 
to its success. The ' Quarterly Review * (No. 
lii. p. 416) criticised it unfavourably; and 
Prescott the historian declared that * Hannah 
More had been done to death by her friend 
Roberts *(/?fo^r. arid Crit. Miscellanies, 1865, 
p. 180). In 1838 a better* Life 'by Thompson 
appeared. 

In 1835 Roberts retired from public life, 
and settled successively at Wimbledon, Shal- 
ford, near Guildford, and Abbey Orchard 
House, St. Albans. In 1837 he was declared 
equal with the Rev. William Nicholson in a 
competition for a prize of two hundred 
guineas offered by the Christian Influence 
Society for an essay upon the character and 
qualifications requisite in ministers of reli- 
gion. The two essays were printed in a 
volume entitled * The Call upon the Christian 
Church considered,' 1838. Roberts's last 
work, *The History of Letter- writing from 
the Earliest Period to the Fifth Centurv* 
(1843), consisted of selected specimens of an- 
cient letters chronologically arranged, with a 
few notes. The author lost 200/. by the 
publication. A posthumous work, * Church 
Memorials,' was edited by his son Arthur. 
Roberts was active to the last in charitable 
and religious work. He died at Orchard 
House, St. Albans, on 21 May 1849. Roberts 
married, in 1796, Elizabeth Anne, elder 
daughter of Radclvfl^e Sidebottom, esq., 
bencher of the Middle Temple, and by her 
had ten children. 

Roberts was admitted to the Athenaeum 
Club without ballot in 1825 on the proposi- 
tion of Heber. He was an excellent public 
speaker. His energry was abundant, but his 
critical j udgment lyas hampered by his narrow 
religious creed. The portrait of him by Wood- 
man, prefixed to his * Life,' shows a refined 
and rather handsome face. 
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Abthub Roberts (1801-1886), the eldest 
son^a graduate of Oriel College, Oxford, was 
rector of Woodrising, Norfolk, from 1881 
until his death. He published, amon^ other 
works, the * Life, Letters, and Opinions of 
William Roberts' (1850), and edited his 
father's 'Church Memorials and Charac- 
teristics' (1874) (Times, 7 Sept. 1880; 
Record, 10 Sept.) 

William Roberts, the barrister and au- 
thor, must be distinguished from another 
William Roberts, who was steward of the 
court leet of the manor of Manchester in 
1788. The latter published a * Charge ' to 
the grand jury of his court in 1788, and 
*The Fugitives, a Comedy' (Warrington, 
1791, 8vo). 

[Rev. A. Roberts's Life of William Roberts ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Harford's Life of Bishop 
Bargess, pp. 89-91 ; Life of W. Wilberforce, by 
his Sons, iv. 160, and elsewhere; Gent. Mag. 
1849, ii. 107.] G. Lb G. N. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM TIAYWARI), 
D.l). (d, 1791), poet and biblical critic, said 
to be of Gloucestershire origin, was educated 
at Eton, whence he was elected to a scholar- 
ship at King's College, Cambridge. In 1755 
he contributed English verses to the univer- 
sity collection, on the visit of the Duke of 
Newcastle. ITe graduated B.A. in 1757, be- 
came an assistant master at Eton School in 
the same year, and in 1758 gained the mem- 
bers' prize at Cambridge on the subject, 
*Utrum diversarum Gentium Mores et In- 
stituta a di verso carum situ explicari pos- 
sint ? ' Cambridge, 1758, 4to. While Hay ley 
was at Eton his poetical aspirations were 
encouraged by Roberts, then an usher in 
the school. In 1760 lloberts commenced 
M.A., and in 1771 he was appointed to a fel- 
lowship at Eton College. lie was created 
D.D. at Cambridge in 1773, was presented to 
the rectory of Everdon, Northamptonshire, 
in 1778, and was inducted to the rectonr of 
Farnham Royal, Buckinghamshire, on 3 June 
1779 (Baker, NortJiamptonshire, i. 367 ; 
Lipscomb, Buckinqhanuihire, iii. 279). On 
the death of Dr. Edward Barnard he was ap- 

?oin ted provost of Eton College on 12 Dec. 
781 (Harwood, Alumni Eton. pp. 30, UO), 
For many years he was one of the king's 
chaplains. He died at Eton on 5 Dec. 1791 
{Gent Mag. 1791, ii. 1105). 

Roberts was twice married. By his first 
wife he had six or seven children ; his second 
wife was sister of Thomas Chamberlayne, 
fellow of Eton College. According to dole, 
he was ' a portly man and of much pride and 
state, and was used to have routs, as they 
are called, in the college apartments, for card 



playing, which filled the college court with 
carriages and tumult, not much to the edifi- 
cation of a place of education ' (Addtt. MS. 
5879, f. 38 6). Madame D'Arblay wrote: 

* The provost is very fat, with a large paunch 
and gouty legs. He is good-humoured, lo- 
quacious, gay, civil, and parading. I am 
told, nevertheless, he is a poet, and a very 
good one' (Diary and Letters, 23 Nov. 1786, 
iii. 226, edit. 1842). 

His principal work is : 1 . ' Judah Restored, 
a poem in six books' and in blank verse, two 
vols. London, 1774, 12mo. Selections from 
this poem are printed in Walsh's * Works of 
the British Poets,' vol. xxxvii. (New York, 
1822). Southey, who numbers Roberts * with 
the same respectable class as the author of 
"Leonidas" and the "Athenaid,"' mentions 

* Judah Restored ' as one of the first books 
he possessed in his boyhood. * I read it often,' 
he adds, ' and can still recur to it with satis- 
faction, and perhaps I owe something to the 
plain dignity of its style, which is suited to 
the subject, and everywhere bears the stamp 
of good sense and erudition.' Robert Aris 
Willmott (Lives of Sacred Poets, ii. 324, 327) 
remarks that ''^ Judah Restored" is such a 

I work as might be produced by a scholar 
familiar with the t reasures of antiquity, whose 
fancy had been formed and regulated by the 
best models, and whose ear was attuned to 
the majestic rhythm of our British epic;' 
but the utmost that can be finally admitted 
of Roberts's achievement, from a purely 
literary point of view, is that it was well- 
intentioned. 

His other works are : 2. * A Poetical Essay 
on the Existence, the Attributes, and the 
Providence of God,' 3 parts, London, 1771, 
4to. 3. * A Poetical Epistle to Christopher 
Anstey, Esq., on the English Poets, chiefly 
those who have written in Blank Verse' 
(anon.), London, 1773, 4to. 4. * Corrections 
of various Passages in the English Version 
of the Old Testament ; upon the authority 
of ancient Manuscripts and ancient Versions,' 
London, 1794, 8vo, a posthumous work pub- 
lished by his son, William. The leading object 
of the author was to reduce the number of 
italicised supplementary words which occur 
in the authorised version (Orme, Bibi. Biblica, 
p. 376). A collection of Roberts's * Poems ' 
appeared at London in 1774, 8vo ; new edit. 
1776. His eldest son, the Rev. William 
Roberts, fellow and vice-provost of Eton 
College and rector of Worplesdon, Surrey, 
died on 1 Jan. 1833, aged 71 (Gent, Mag, 
ia33, i. 280). 

[Addit. MS. 5879, f. 148; Campl^lVs Speci- 
mens of the British Poets, 1841, p. 628 ; Oent. 
Mag. 1791 ii. 852, 1015, 1792 i. 1350. 1842 ii. 
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^78; Lownde8*8 Bibl. Man. (Bohn); Nichols's 
Lit. Anecdotes, ix. 187 ; Watt s Bibl. Brit.] 

T. C. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM PROWTING 
(1806-1871), solicitor and trades-union ad- 
vocate, the youngest son of Thomas Roberts, 
vicar of Chelmsford, Essex, and master of 
the gprammar school there, was bom at 
Chelmsford in 1806, and educated at Charter- 
house School, London, which he entered in 
1820. In 1828 he was admitted a solicitor 
and practised at Bath, and afterwards at 
Mancnester, having an office also in Essex 
Street, Strand, London. While he was at 
Bath, in 1838, he became acquainted with 
Henry Vincent and other leading chartists, 
and was subsequently closely associated in 
many agitations for the extension of the 
franchise and the improvement of the con- 
dition of the working classes. He acted as 
legal adviser to Fearcus O'Connor's Mand 
bank,' and his association with that scheme 
caused him considerable pecuniary loss. 
From 1843 he was concerned in nearly all 
the law affairs of the trade unions, and in 
1844 was formally appointed by the Miners' 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
as their standing legal adviser, at 1,000/. a 
year, his popular title being the 'miners' 
attorney-general.' He was a most able, in- 
defatigable, and pertinacious advocate, and 
became the * terror of many a local bench.' 
In 1862 and 1863, after a visit to the Holy 
Land, he delivered lectures on biblical sub- 
jects in Manchester and neighbourhood, at 
the request of local church of England so- 
cieties. One of the last cases in which he 
was engaged wavS the organisation, in 1867, 
of the defence of the fenians Allen, Larkin, 
and O'Brien, the so-called Manchester mar- 1 
tyrs, who were hanged for the murder of a 
policeman. He shortly afterwards retired 
to Heronsgate House, Ilickmansworth, Hert- 
fordshire, where he died on 7 Sept. 1871, 
aged 64, and was buried at Chorley Wood 
church, Rickmansworth. 

He was married twice : first to Mary 
Moody of Bath ; and, secondly, to Mary Alice 
Hopkins, granddaughter to Dr. Hopkins, 
bishop of Londonderry, and left children by 
both marriages. 

He published : 1. 'The Ilaswell Colliery 
Explosion, 28 September 1844: Narrative- | 
Report of the Proceedings at the Coroner's 
Inquest,' &c., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1844. 
2. * What is a Traveller ? Random Chapters 
on the Sunday Restriction Bill of August 
1854,' 1855. 3. < Trade Union Bill. 1871,' 
1871. 

[Webb's Hist, of Trade-Union ism, 1894, p. 
164; Oammage's Chartist Movement, 1894, pp. 



79, 180 ; Holyoake's Sixty Years of an Agitn- 
tor's Life, i. 105; Parish's List of Carthusians, 
1879, p. 198; Beehive, 23 Sept. 1871 ; informa- 
tion from Kev. C. B. Roberts and Mrs. Stuart 
(son and daughter of W. P. Roberts), and Sir 
H. T. Wood.] C. W. S. 

ROBERTSON, ABRAHAM (1761- 
1826), astronomer and mathematician, son 
of Abraham Robertson, a man of humble 
station, was born at Dunse, Berwick, on 
4 Nov. 1751. Robertson was educated at 
Westminster, and early in life kept a school 
at Ryle in Northumberland, and afterwards 
at Dunse. When about twenty-four he mi- 
grated to London, in the hope of obtaining 
a situation in the East Indies ; but his 
patron died, and he was thrown on his own 
resources. Proceeding alone to Oxford, he 
met with great success, and was patronised 
by Dr. Smith, the Savilian professor of as- 
tronomy, and others. He matriculated from 
Christ Church on 7 Dec. 1775, graduated 
B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782, and took orders at 
Christmas 1782, in which year he obtained 
the chancellor's medal for an English essay 
on * Original Composition ' (O.rford Engluk 
Prize Essays, 1830, vol. i.) He became one 
of the chaplains of Christ Church. 

In 1784 Robertson succeeded Dr. Austin 
as lecturer for Dr. Smith, who was then act- 
ing as a physician at Cheltenham. On the 
death of the latter in 1797, Robertson took 
his place as Savilian professor of astronomy. 
His lectures were clear, and he was always 
anxious to encourage his pupils. Thus ne 
printed in 1804 a demonstration of Euclid V, 
Definition 5, for the benefit of beginners. 
In 1789 he was presented by the dean and 
canons of Christ Church to the vicarage of 
Kavensthorpe, near Northampton, but his 
principal residence was still in Oxford. In 
1 795 the Royal Society elected him a fellow. 
Robertson gave evidence before a committee 
of the House of Commons on the expediency 
of replacing London Bridge by a single arch 
(see the report published in 1801). In 1807 
he was in London making calculations for 
Lord Grenville's svstem of finance, and in 
1808 he drew up the tables for Spencer 
Perceval's system of increasing the sinking 
fund by granting life annuities on govern- 
ment security. He died on 4 Dec. 1826 at 
the Radclifte Observatory, Oxford, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Peter's-in- 
the-East. lie married, about 1790, Miss 
Bacon of Drayton in Berkshire, who prede- 
ceased him. lie had no children. 

His chief work, dedicated to Dr. Cyril 
Jackson [q. v.], dean of Christ Church, was 
* Sectionum (jonicarum Libri VII,' 1792, 
with an exhaustive survey of the history of 
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the Btudy (see a review in the British Critic^ 
1792, p. 37 1 ). A shorter * Geometrical Trea- 
tise on Conies' was published in 1802, which 
was still further abridged in ' Elements of 
Conic Sections/ 1818 ; 2nd edit. 1825. He 
made calculations for the Earl of Liverpool's 
* Coins of the Realm/ 1805, and drew up an 
appendix on the relative values of gold and 
euver among the Persians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. He also superintended the publica- 
tion of the works of Archimedes, which were 
prepared for the press by Torelli, and of the 
second volume of Bradley's * Astronomical 
Observations,' commenced by Dr. Thomas 
Homsbj {Greenwich Roy. Observ, Astran. 
Observations J 1st ser. vol. ii. 1798, &c.) The 
former was completed in 1792 ; the latter, a 
work of much laoour, in 1805. There are five 
papers by Robertson in the 'Philosophical 
Transactions : ' 1. 'A Demonstration of the 
Binomial Theorem/ 1795. 2. * A new De- 
monstration of the Binomial Theorem when 
the Exponent is a Fraction,' 1806. 3. * On 
the Precession of the Equinoxes/ 1807; 
ascribing previous errors to the crude state 
of the aoctrine of compound rotatory mo- 
tion ; ' in 1808 Robertson published a * Reply 
to a Monthly and Critical lieviewer,' in 
answer to strictures on this paper. 4. 'A 
Direct Method of calculating the Eccentric 
from the Mean Anomalv/ 1816. 6. * On 
Maskelyne's Formulee for obtaining the Lon- 
gitude and Latitude from the Right Ascen- 
sion and Declination, and vice versa/ 1816. 
Robertson wrote *A Concise Account of 
Logarithms ' (App. to Simson's ' Euclid,' 21st 
edit. 1825) ; ana he contributed several 
papers to the first series of the ' British 
Critic/ and two to the * Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal,' 1822, viz. * Meteorologi- 
cal Obser^'ations ' made at the liadcliife Ob- 
servatory in 1816-21/ and *0n some Mis- 
takes relating to Dr. Bradley's Astrono- 
mical Observations and Harriott's Manu- 
scripts.' 

[Gent. Mag. 1827, i. 176; Biogr. Diet. Living 
Authon, 1816; Foster's Alamni Ozon.] 

W. F. S. 

ROBERTSON, ALEXANDER (1670 P- 
1749), thirteenth baron of Struan or Strowan, 
and chief of the clan Robertson, son of Alex- 
ander Robertson, twelfth baron of Struan, 
hy his second wife, Marion, daughter of 
General Baillie of Letham, was bom about 
1670. He was sent to the university of 
St. Andrews to be educated for the church ; 
but his father and his brother, by a former 
marriage of his father, having both died in 
1688, he succeeded to the estates and the 
chieftaincy of the dan while still at the 



university. At the revolution he left the 
university to join Dundee in his highland 
campaign. He did this in direct opposition to 
the wish of his mother, who, in oraer to deter 
him from carrying out his purpose, wrote as 
follows in a letter to the Robertsons, dated 
Carie, 25 May 1689 : * Gentlemen, tho' you 
have no kindness for my son [the clan had 
some doubts as to her share in the death of the 
son by the first wife], yet for God's sake have 
it for the laird of Strowan. He is going to 
Badenoch just now ; for Christ's sake come 
in all haste and stop him, for he will not be 
advised by me' {tlist MSS, Comm. 12th 
Rep. pt. viii. p. 37). The letter seems to 
have been sent under cover to Donald Ro- 
bertson of Calvein, who, on the following 
day, wrote to his young chief: ' Honoured 
chief, it seems our tryst will not hold, there- 
fore I wish you to take the most credable [jic] 
way to begin in your king's service.' This 
letter, witn either her own or a copy of it, 
was enclosed by the chief's mother on 29 May 
with a letter to Lord Murray, then acting 
for his father, the Duke of Atholl ; she asked 
Murray to consider the documents, but not 
to let it be known to the Robertsons that she 
sent them, * for/ she affirms, * they will kill 
me ' (id.) The chief and the Robertsons were 
then, with the Atholl men, acting a neutral 
part, and the chiefs mother expressed her 
satisfaction that, notwithstanding his youth- 
ful folly, he was meanwhile ' ruled by his 
friends in Atholl ' (ib,) Some time before 
the battle of Killiecrankie, Dundee had his 
headquarters in Strowan, from which he 
addressed several letters ; but, probably on 
account of the influence of Lord Murray, the 
Robertsons were not present at the battle. 
It was, however, reported to Lord Murray, 
on 29 July, that Robertson and Duncan 
Menzies, with an advanced part of King 
James's forces, had passed Dimkeld on the 
way to Angus, and were threatening to kill 
all who refused to join them (ib, p. 41). 
Subsequently the Robertsons were sent by 
General Cannon to reconnoitre Perth, where 
they were attacked by Mackay's forces and 
completely routed. For taking part in the 
rising Robertson, though still under age, 
was in 1690 attainted by parliament, and his 
estates were forfeited. He made his escape 
to France, and, afler remaining for some time 
at the court of St. Germains, is said to have 
ser\*ed in the French army in one or two 
campaigns. After the accession of Queen 
Anne in 1703, he obtained a remission, and 
returned to his estates ; but, as he did not 
get the remission passed through the great 
seals, the forfeiture of 1690 was never legally 
repealed. The Duke of Perth wrote of him 
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in 1705 : * He has ever been scrupulouely loyal 
[to the Jacobite cause], and since his return 
to his own country would never take any oath 
nor meddle with those who now govern ' (the 
Duke of Perthes 'Instructions* in IIooke*s 
Correspondence, p. 228). 

With about five hundred of his clan 
Struan joined the standard of Mar in 1715. 
Some time before 22 Sept. he was sent for- 
ward by Mar with a party of the Robertsons 
to reinforce Colonel Hay, who then occupied 
Perth. Mar at the same time wrote to Hay 
as follows : ' You must take care to please 
the Elector of Strowan, as they call him. 
He is an old colonel, but, as he says him- 
self, understands not much of the trade. So 
he'll be ready to be advised by Colonel 
Balfour and Urquhart' (Chambers, Hu- 
tory of the Rebellion in 1715). At Sheriff- 
muir the Robertsons, with the AthoU men, 
were stationed on the left wing, which was 
entirely routed by Argyll's horse. The chief 
himself was taken prisoner during the battle, 
but was rescued oy his kinsman, Robert 
Robertson of Invervack. After the battle 
he was again taken prisoner, but while being 
conveyed to Edinburgh made his escape by 
the assistance of his sister Margaret. He 
again took refuge in France, where he was 
for some time one of the colonels of the 
Scots brigade (Chambers, Illustrations of 
the Author of Waverlet/f ed. 1884, p. 4). In 
1723 the estate of Struan was granted by 
the government to the chief's sister Mar- 
garet, * for the subsistence of herself and 
other poor relations and nieces' of the chief 
(CaL Trcasun/Paper8,\7'2{y-S,^.2-2l). On 
liis return in 1726 she disponed it in trust 
for the behoof of her brother, and in the 
event of his death without lawful heirs to 
Duncan, son of Alexander Ik)bertson of 
Drumachune, her father's cousin and the 
next lawful heir of the family. It is stated 
also that he forcibly removed her from tlie 
house — being unable to abide her imperious 




1 727. Struan obtained a remission from the 
g^overnment in 1731. 

The Robertsons were not out as a clan in 
1745, but about 140 of St man's tenants in 
liannoch joined the highland army. The 
old chief himself attended as a spectator, 
and was present at the battle of Preston- 
pans. After the battle lie was persuaded to 
return home, and the Robertsons, during 
the remainder of the campaign, were incor- 
porated in the AthoU brigade. As a special 
mark of respect, and doubtless much to his 
gratification, he was driven back to his house 



at Carie in Sir John Cope's carriage, and 
clad in his fur-lined coat, the most remark- 
able trophy of the hijo^hlanders' spoil. As 
there was then no road for wheelea convey- 
ances to his residence, the carriage having 
been driven as far as it could be pulled was 
carried the remaining distance on the shoul- 
ders of the clansmen (Chambers, History of 
the Rebellion of 1745, ed. 1869, p. 137). On 
account of his great age, and the fact that he 
had taken no active part in the rising, his 
name was omitted in the list of proscrip- 
tions. He thus enjoyed the unique distinc- 
tion of having been ' out ' in iu the three 
great rebellions, and of having escaped with 
merely nominal punishment. He died with- 
out lawful issue at his house at Carie in 
Rannoch on 18 April 1749, in his eighty- 
first year, and was buried in the family tomb 
at Struan. Although the distance was 
eighteen miles, the funeral was attended by 
about two thousand mourners. 

Struan, in the leading traits of his cha- 
racter, bore a faint resemblance to Simon 
Eraser, lord Lovat, his university education, 
as was the case with Lovat, only serving to 
bring into prominence the old savage charac- 
teristics of the Celtic chief. But his per- 
sonality was weaker, and he was more trust- 
worthy as well as more amiable. His worst 
fault was perhaps his disregard of his lawful 
debts ; he was accustomed to have all the 
passes in his vicinity guarded that he might 
have timely warning of the arrival of the 
officers of justice. On one occasion an officer 
did obtain admission to him, and was received 
with every mark of courtesy ; but the women 
of the house, having got an inkling of his 
errand, stripped him naked and soused him 
under the pump (Ramsay, Scot land aiid Scots- 
nieUf p. 33). Struan had considerable reputa- 
tion as a wit, and cultivated poetry, although 
in a somewhat careless and reckless fashion. 
Many of his poems are stated to have been 
copied from his own recitations while in his 
cups. A volume of them was published sur- 
reptitiously shortly after his death, and an 
abridged edition aj)peared at Edinburgh in 
1785 — but without a date on the title-page— 
under the title *The History and Martial 
Atchievements of the Robertsons of Strowan, 
and the Poems on Various Subjects and Oc- 
casions by Hon. Alex. Robertson of Strowan, 
Esquire.' Robertson is credited by some with 
beingthe prototype of the Baron Bradwardine 
in Scott's ^ AVaverley,' and the theory obtains 
some corroboration from the fact that Scott 
puts in the mouth of the baron a stanza of 
Struan's poetry : 

For cruel love has garten'd [gartered] low my leg. 
And clad my haunches in a philabeg. 
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As Struan died without lawful issue, he 
wa8 succeeded in the estate by Duncan 
Robertson of Drumachune ; but, as Duncan 
was not included in the indemnity, he was 
dispossessed of the estate in 1752, and re- 
tired to France. Duncan's son, Alexander 
Robertson, obtained, however, a restitution 
of Struan in 1784, and on his death without 
issue, in 1822, it was inherited by Alexander 
Robertson, a descendant of Duncan Mor, 
brother of Donald Robertson [q. v.], tutor of 
Struan. 

[ChambtirBS Histories of the Rebellions and 
illustrations of the Author of Warerley ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. pt. viii.; Nathaniel 
Hooke's Correspondence (in the Bannatyne 
Club) ; Ramsay's Scotland and Scotsmen in the 
Eighteenth Century ; Martial Atchiorements of 
the Robertsons ; Douglas s Baronage of Scot- 
land ; Robertson's Brief Account of the CUn ■ 
Donnachaidh, 1894.] T. F. H. 

ROBERTSON, ANDREW (1777-1845), 
miniature-painter, bom at Aberdeen on 

14 Oct. 1777, was the youngest of the 
five sons of William Robertson of Drumna- 
hoy and his wife Jean, daughter of Alex- 
ander Ross of Balnagowan. His brother 
Archibald is separately noticed ; another 
brother Alexander, born at Aberdeen on 
13 May 1772, studied miniature-painting in 
London under Samuel Shelley [q. v.], fol- 
lowed his brother Archibald to America, and 
died in 1841, leaving descendants. 

Andrew was at first intended for the 
medical profession, and took a degree at 
Marischal Collego, Aberdeen. The support 
of his family devolving upon him, he adopted 
art as a profession, and after studying in 
Edinburgh under Alexander Nasm3rth [q. v.], 
and for a short time under Sir Henry Kae- 
bum [q. v.], he started practice in Aber- 
deen as a miniature-painter, adding to his 
income by painting scenery for local thea- 
trical performances. His manner of minia- 
ture-painting was based upon instructions 
from his elder brother, Archibald. In .Tune 
1801 he came to London, and, securing the 
interest of William Hamilton, R.A., Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, P.H. A. [q. v.], and other 
noted painters, obtained admission to the 
schools of the Royal Academy. There his 
work Quickly attracted notice. He first ex- 
hibit«a miniatures at the Royal Academy in 
1802. Gaining the patronage of Benjamin 
West, P.R. A. [q. v.], he painted West^s por- 
trait in miniature, and nad it engravea in 
meMotint by G. Dawe. At this time the 
leading mimature-painters in London were 
Richard Cosway, R.A., and S. Shelley ; and 

15 Robertson*s style of painting was entirely 
lifferent from theirs, being of a more direct 
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and academical nature, a large field was open 
to him, of which he took full advantage, and 
he rapidly became one of the leading minia- 
ture-painters of the day. His work was 
based on careful studies and copies made 
from works of great painters, and, if it lacked 
the delicate fancy and individuality of Cos- 
way and Shelley, it possessed more solid 
quality and more direct honesty of purpose. 
In December 1805 Robertson was appointed 
miniature-painter to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex, and in February 1807 obtained the 
privilege of going to Windsor and painting 
portraits of the Prince of Wales and other 
members of the royal family. Robertson 
was in 1807 one of the founders and the first 
secretary of the short-lived society known as 
the Associated Artists in Watercolours. He 
became a leader among the Scottish residents 
in London. In 1803 he was one of the origi- 
nators of an artists* corps of volunteers, and 
on their services being declined, he joined 
the volunteer corps of loyal North Britons 
under Lord Reay, and was appointed lieu- 
tenant on 3 Oct. 1803, with command of 
two rifle companies. In 1814-15 Robertson 
was one of the most active promoters of the 
charitable scheme which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Caledonian Asylum in London. 
In 1815 he paid a long visit to Paris, where 
the works of art brought together by Napo- 
leon were in course of dispersal. Robertson 
continued to exhibit at the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions up to 184:?. He had 
several eminent pupils, including Sir W^il- 
liam Charles Ross [q. ▼•] ^1© died at Hamp- 
stead on 6 Dec. 1845. He married the only 
daughter of Samuel Boxill of Waterfora, 
Barbados, by whom he left a family. Several 
miniatures by Robertson were exhibited by 
his son, the late Samuel Boxill Robertson, at 
South Kensington in 1865, including portraits 
of Sir Francis Chantrey, IMncess Amelia, Sir 
David Wilkie, and Archdeacon Coxe. 

[Letters and Papers of Andrew Robertson, 
ed. by Emily Bobertson; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists; Roget's Hist, of the 'Old Watorcolour' 
Society ; Catalogues of the Miniature Exhibi- 
tion, 1865, the Royal Academy, and other Exhi- 
bitions; Graves's Diet, of Artista. 1760-1893.] 

L. C. 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD (1765- 
1835), miniature-painter, bom at Monymusk 
in Scotland on 8 May 1765, was eldest son 
of William Robertson of Drumnahov, near 
Aberdeen, and Jean Ross, his wife ; Andrew 
Robertson [q. v.] was his brother. He was 
educated at Aberdeen, and received his first 
instruction in drawing from a deaf-and- 
dumb artist. In 1786 ne came to London 
and became a student of the Royal Aca- 
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demy, working under Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Benjamin AVest. His miniature por- 
traits soon attracted attention. Hearing 
through some Scottish friends that there was 
an opening for his art in the new world, 
Robertson removed to America. The Earl 
of Buchan, who was interested in his pro- 
gress, gave him a letter of recommendation 
to \N^ashington, and entrusted to him a gift 
known as the * Wallace Box/ requesting at 
the same time a portrait of Washington from 
the pencil of Robertson. This introduction 
gained for Robertson admission into the 
family circle of Washington. He painted a 
portrait of Washington in oils for Buchan, 
and miniatures of W^ashington and his wife 
in watercolours on ivorv, which are in the 
possession of two of Robertson's grand- 
daughters. Robertson met with so much 
success that he settled in New York, and was 
joined by his brother Alexander in 1792. 
They set up a drawing school at 79 Liberty 
Street, New York, known as the Columbian 
Academy. Both brothers became prominent 
citizens in New York. Archibald died there 
in 18«So. An engraved portrait of him was 
published in 1805. 

Archibald married, in 1793, Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Andrew Abramse and Magdalen Lis- 
penard of New York, and had a numerous 
family, of whom the fourth son, Anthony 
Lispenard Robertson, became chief justice 
of New York. 

[Letters and Papers of Andrew Robertson, 
edited by Kinily Robertson: UnpiiMislicd Wash- 
ington Portraits (Magazine of Aineriortn History, 
April 1888^; Applelon's Cyclopaediii of Ameri- 
can Biography.] L. C. 

ROBERTSON, AliCIIIBALD (dASX7\ 
major-general and director of the East India 
Company, was nominated a cadet in 1800, I 
and was made ensign in the 6tli native in- 
fantry (Bombay establishment) on 2'2 May 
1801. On 17 Ort. he became lieutenant. 
Shortly before this the gaekwar of Gujarat 
had called in the help of the government of 
Bombay, and a British resident (Major 
Walker) had been appointed. The Arab 
troops, which formed the garrison of Baroda, 
mutinied and seized the gaekwar. Kobert- 
8on took part in the siege by which Baroda 
was recoverc^d. In 1H08 he was given the 
command of a local corps in Gujarat, and 
in the following year he was also employed 
as a revenue otHcer. 

In 1805, when arrangements were made 
for the 'administration of Gujarat, he was 
appointed first assistant of the collectorship 
of Kaira, and remained twelve years in this 
position. He assisted Colonel Walker in the 
operations undertaken in 1807-8 to compel 



the rajputs of Kaitiawarto pay their tribate 
to the gaekwar, including the siege of the 
fort of Kandoma ; and he was also present 
at the siege of Malia in 1809. He became 
captain in the army on 4 July 1811, and in 
the 6th native infantry on 1 Oct. 1812. 

In 1817 he was made collector of the 
eastern zilla, north of the Mahi ; and in 
1823 he was given charge of the province of 
Khandeish as collector and magistrate. He 
found this important district in a very dis- 
turbed state, but he organised police, put 
down robbery and murder, corrected abusest 
and at the end of three years left it in good 
order. In 1827 he was appointed resident 
at Satara (a post afterwards occupied bv 
Outram and Bartle Frere). There he worked 
smoothly with the rajah while satisfying hi* 
own government. He became major on 9 Jan. 
1822, lieutenant-colonel on 1 May 1824, 
colonel on 1 Dec. 1829, and major-general 
(local rank) on 28 June 1837. 

He returned to England in 1831, and was 
elected a director of the East India Company 
in 1840. He died in London on 9 June 1B47. 

[Gent. Mag. 1847, ii. 640; Dodwell and Miles'* 
List of Officers of the Indian Army ; East India 
Company's Register; Wilson's continuation of 
Mill's History of British India.] E. M. L 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD (1789- 
1864), medical writer, was bom at Cock- 
bumspath, near Dunbar, on 3 Dec 1789, 
and educated at Dunse school, and after- 
wards by Mr. Strachan in Berwickshire. 
After prosecuting his medical studies in 
Edinburgh, he passed as assistant surgeon 
in 1808, and was appointed to Mill prison 
hospital for French prisoners at Plymouth. 
In 1809 he was in Lord Gambier's flagship 
the Caledonia in Basque roads, when I^rd 
Dundonald tried to burn the French fleet. 
He then served in the Baltic, and after- 
wards in the West Indies, in the Persian 
and the Cvdnus, besides boat 8er\-ice in the 
attempt on New Orleans. At the peace of 
1813 with America he went on half-pay. 
having received a medal with two clasps. 
He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1817. 
his thesis being on the dyaentery of hot 
climates. He settled in 1818 at Northamp- 
ton, where he obtained a lucrative practice. 
In 18:20 he was elected physician to the 
Northampton infirmary. In 1853 he retired 
to Clifton. On 11 Feb. 1836 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in the 
same year became a member of the Koyal 
Society of Edinburgh. He died at 1 1 W^t 
Mall, Clifton, on 19 Oct. 1864, leaving one 
son, the Rev. George Samuel Robertson 
(1 826-1 874), M. A , of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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Robertson wrote: 1. 'De Dysenteria re- , 
gionttm calidarum,' 1817. 2. ' Medical Topo- 
graphj of New Orleans, witL an Account 
of the Principal Diseases that affected tlie 
Fleet and Army of the late unsuccessful 
Expedition against that Cily,' 1818. 3. 'A 
Lecture on Civilisation,' 1839. lie also con- 
tributed to Sir John Forbes's ' Cyclop»dia 
of Practical Jledicine,' 1833-5, 4 vols. \ 

(Proceedings of the Medical nnd Chinirgioil 
Soraety. ISfl7. T. -IS; ProeeediegB of llio Ro;al 
Socielj of Edinhnrgf., ises, r. 305-6 ; Proceed- 
ingsof IlojM Socitity, 18B5. vol. liv. p. ivii; 
Bniish Me.lic.1l Journal, ISSa. i. 16] 0. C. U. 

ROBEHTSON, BARTHOLOMEW'^ (Jl. 
]6:!0),divine.w»spml«blj- of SciittiBh origin. 
In March 16^ he nas granted a pB?s by a 
' member of pnrlionient to be employed about 
njv necessary and spiritual affairs and busi- 
ness in and about Loudon and elsewhere' 
i^Htate Papers, Dom. James I, cxx. SM). The 
member is dnubtle^v one of the pulrons to 
whom Robinson dedicated his Looks. He 
wrote: 1. 'The Heavenly Advocate, or a 
Short Direction for the Speedv l'ud--rstand- 
iii)f of the New Testaraent,' I,.wiim, lt!17 
(dBdicated to Sir James Fullertun, geiiile- 
man of the bedchamber). 2. 'The Crown 
of Life, contuining the Combat betwixt the 
Flesh and the Spirit,' London, 1018 (ded. to 
James I's queen Anne). 3. 'The Soulcs 
Request, or a most sweet and comfortable 
thaloKUe between Christ and the Soule,' Lon- 
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618 (ded. to Sir WiUiai 



HowriU). 
4. ' A Heavenly and Comfortable Mould of 
Prayere," IfilS. fi. 'A Meditation of the 
Mercy and Justice of God '(ded, to Sir Wil- 
liam -Vleiandcr). U. ' The Anatomy of a 
DUtressed So ul,*^ London, 1619 (ded. to Sir 



Robert Nauntonfq.v.]). 7. 'A Line of Life, 
pointing to the Immortality o 
Name '(.anon.), London, 16:^0. 



a the Bodleian ; Watt's 
W. A. S. 

ROBERTSON, DAVID {1795-18541, 
bookseller, son of a farmer, was bom In the 
parish of Kippen. Perthshire, in 1795. He 
received a fair education in bis native di^ 
trict,and in If^lO was apprenticed toWUlinm 
Tumbull, bookseller, Trungate.Glasgow, On 
the death of TurnbuU in lS-23, Robertson 
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partnership with Thomas Atkinson. In 1830 
the partueraLipwasdisBolved, and Robertson 
opened new premises in a different part of 
Trongale. Ills gift of slory-telline, his love 
of Scottish poetry, and his tact and slirewd- 
ne'is, soon won bim valued friendships and 
success, and his place of business became a 
rendezvous for local men of letters. To his 



ordinary trade as bookseller he gradually 
added publishing. As a citizen be was highly 
appreciated, and in 1845 his portrait, painted 
by Sir Daniel Macnee. was publicly presented 
to htm. He died of cholera on 6 Oct. 1854, 
and was buried in Glasgow necropcilts, where 
his friends placed a memorial obelisk, with 
medallion portrait. He married, in 1826, 
Frances Aitken, daughter of a prominent 
Glasgow builder. Three dauf^htera and a son 
David, who succeeded to the business, sur- 

In 1833 Robertson published the first issue 
of ' Whistte Binkle, a collection of con- 
temporary Scottish IjTics. This he followed 
up with four similar series, and in 1846 
with a separate volume of 'Songs for the 
Ntirsery,' which was highly praised by Lord 
Jeffrey in a letter to the publisher ( WAiitk 
Binkir, i. 89, ed. 1890), The whole wet« 
reissued In one volume In 1848, In \^o to- 
lumes in 1853, and again, with considerable 
additions, in 1878 and 1890. Two series of 
' The Laird of Logan,' graphic and charac- 
teristic Scottish stories narrated by Rabert- 
son himself and others, appeared in 1636 
and 1837,Bnd a complete enlarged edition, de- 
dicated to the prince consort, in 1841. New 
is.><uea, with additions, were published in 1845 
and 1854, and frequently reprinted. Robert- 
son also published William JMotherwell's 
'Poeros'(l833. 1847, 1849) and Hnidersons 
excellent collection of 'Scottish Prorerbs' 
(1832). besides the ' Western Supplement' 
to ' Oliver and Boyd's Almanac,' from 1824 
onwards. 

[Information from B«bortsoti's son, Mr. David 
EobertsoD. aiasgov ; Whistle Binkle. ed. 187R 
and 1890 ; Strang's GUsgow and its Clubs ; 
Aird's SketchfB of Olasgotr NoIabiUties; Mac- 
kav's Through the Long Day ; Heddenrick'a 
BnVkoard OIbdccs.] T. B. 

ROBERTSON, DONALD {Jl. 1644- 
1660), tutor of Struan or Strowan, was the 
second son of Itobert Robertson, tenth baron 
of Strowan, Perthshire, by his wife Agnes, 
daughter of Macdonald of Kejmoch. On 
the death of his elder brother Alexander in 
1036, be became tutor to his nephew Alex- 
ander, twelfth baron (father of Alexander, 
thirteenth baron [q. v.j), during whose loTig 
minority he held command of the clan. In 
April 1614 be ioined the Marquis of Huntly 
in Aberdeensnlre, with sixty of his clan 
(SpiLntNQ, MemorialU, ii. 343), and shortly 
afterwards was sent by him on an expedi- 
tion into Angus (ib, p. 346). In the attack 
on the town of Montrose he and ' some high- 
landmen'did 'brave service with their short 
guns'ti*. p.tH8). With other onti-covenant- 
ing leaders he was In 1645 declared by the 
dd2 
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Scottish parliament guilty of high, treason, 
and his arms were oi^ered to be riven at the 
cross of Edinburgh (Balfoub, Annals, iii. 
270). On the arrival of Montrose in Scot- 
land in August 1645, liobertson joined him 
in Atholl (Spalding, ii. 402), and took part 
in all the principal battles of the campaign, 
specially distinguishing himself at Inver- 
lochy. On 10 June 1646 he received from 
Montrose a commission as colonel. At the 
Restoration his services were rewarded with 
a pension. 

[Spalding s Memorialls of the Trubles (Spald- 
ing Club) ; Balfonr 8 Annals of Scotland ; 
Douglas's Baronage of Scotland, p. 408 ; Robert- 
son's Brief Account of the Clan Donnachaidh, 
1804.] T. F. H. 

ROBERTSON, EBEX WILLIAM 

(1815-1874), historical writer, only surviving 
son of Francis llobertson (1766-18o2), by 
his wife Laura Dorothea, daughter of Wil- 
liam Sutherland Uoss, was born at his father's 
seat of Chilcote in Derbyshire on 17 Sept. 
1815. His family, like that of William 
Robertson the great historian, was one of 
the derivative branches of the Robertsons of 
Struan or Strowan (see Douglas, Baronage, 
1798, pp. 407 sq.) He matriculated from 
Worcester College, Oxford, on 2 May 1833, 
and, after graduating B.A. in 1837, was 
called to the bar from Lincoln*s Inn in 1845. 
In 1852 he succeeded to the family estate, 
and took up his abode at Netherseale Hall, 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. He 
was a justice for the county, and in 1870 
was nominated high sheriff and deputy lieu- , 
tenant. But Robertson combined with the 
position of a country squire the habits of a 
thorough student and an ardent book col- , 
lector. I 

He concentrated his attention at first : 
upon early Scottish history, and produced 
in 1802 ' Scotland under her Early Kings : 
a History of the Kingdom to the Close of 
the Thirteenth Century ' (Edinburgh, 2 vols. , 
8vo), a work in which fertility of illustra- j 
tion and power of generalisation are com- j 
bined with originality and depth of research. | 
He places a study of tliis period for the first 
time on the firm basis of a critical analysis of 
the authorities. Freeman endeavoured, with- 
out complete success, to impugn liis vindi- . 
cation of the early inclopendence of Scotland ! 
{Norman Conquest^ i. note B). Ten years , 
later he gave to tlie world a work even more ! 
illustrative of his exceptional power of con- 
densing erudite information in * Historical 
Essays in connection with the Land, the 
Church, &c.' (Edinburgh, 8vo). The title is 
in some respects misleading, as the researches 
deal more particularly with early currencies, 



mediaeval standards of weight and measure- 
ment, and divers problems touching the 
social life of the early English, than with 
ecclesiastical or agrarian topics. His inten- 
tion of treating the relations of the English 
church with Rome in a subsequent volume 
was rendered nugato^ by his premature 
death. Early in May 1874 he injured him- 
self in an attempt to save from death bj 
burning two young ladles, his nieces, who 
were staying at Netherseale. Shortly afbe^ 
wards, at the consecration of a new burial- 
ground which he had presented to Kethe^ 
scale church, Robertson caught a cold, which 
aggravated the shock his system had received, 
and he died, after much suffering, on 3 June 
1874 {^Leicester Advertiser, 13 Jime). His 
style was dry and unadorned, but the ori- 
ginal and suggestive quality of his researches 
rendered the loss to historical science far 
greater than the amount of his published work 
might seem to indicate. By his marriage, on 
11 June 1838, to Isabella, youngest dau^ter 
of William Manby Colegrave of Bracebridge 
Hall, liobertson left a son, Francis W*illiun 
(1849-1882), and two daughters. 

[Fo8ter*8 Alumni Oxon. ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 1882, p. 1363; Walford's County Fami- 
lies ; Proo. of Soc. of Antiquaries of Scotland (of 
which Robertson was a fellow), zi. 5 ; Athensam, 
25 July 1874 ; Leicester Daily Mail, 20 Jane 
1874.] T.S. 

ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WUi- 
LIAM (1816-1863), divine, the eldest of a 
family of four sons, was bom in London on 
3 Feb. 1810. His father, Frederick Robert- 
son of St. Anne's, Soho, was an officer in the 
royal artillery; his grandfather had been a 
colonel, and both hereditary influence and 
actual environment conspired to imbue his 
character with military influences. He was 
educated successively at Beverley grammar 
school, at Tours, at the New Edinburgh Aca- 
demy (where he was a contemporary with 
James Moncreiff*, afterwards loiti advocate) 
and at Edinburgh University. His father, 
whose other sons had embraced the military 

Erofession, was desirous that Frederick should 
ecome a clergyman, but he refused from a 
sense of unworthiness. His own inchna- 
tion was for the army, but he consented to 
be placed in a solicitor's office, and remained 
there until his health was evidently break- 
ing down under the uncongreniality of his 
employment. His father obtained the pro- 
mise of a commission, and Robertson studied 
ardently for his intended profession until, in 
1837, the delay of the appointment, and the 
constant pressure of his father and of friends, 
induced him to yield his own wishes, a sacri- 
fice which he found the easier as he had 
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always lived under stroxur religious influ- 
ences; and one of his c^ef motives for 
wishing to enter the army had been mis- 
sionanr zeal. He matriculated from Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, in May 1837, and five 
days afterwards received the offer of a com- 
mission in the 2nd dragoon guards, which he 
declined. Had he entered the army he would 
have made an excellent officer ; but the world 
would not have heard of him, unless as the 
subject of a court-martial. 

Kobertson's antecedents did not promise a 
brilliant university career. Although work- 
ing hard, he obtained no distinction, and his 
residence was chiefly important to him for 
his thorough study of Kato and Aristotle, 
whose works eventually exerted much influ- 
ence upon his mind. For the time he seemed 
no more than a budding evangelical curate, 
much out of harmony with the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere in which Oxford was then steeped. 
Among his Oxford friends, however, was Mr. 
Ruskin. He was ordained in July 1840, and 
took a curacy in the parish of St. Mary Ka- 
lendar, in the poorest part of Winchester, 
where, between the strenuousness of his 
labours and the unwisdom of his asceticism, 
his health broke down within a year. Hav- 
ing graduated B.A. in 1841 (M.A. 1844), he 
travelled, and spent a considerable time in 
Geneva, where he made the acquaintance of 
C^sar Malan. Malan said to him : ' Vous aurez 
une triste vie et un triste minist^re.' This 
melancholy prognostication seemed fulfilled 
in his ministry at Cheltenham. 

On 6 Oct. 1841 he married Helen, third 
daughter of Sir GeorgeWilliam Denys ( 1788- 
1867), first baronet, of Easton-Neston, North- 
amptonshire, whom he had met at Geneva. 
Some eighteen months later he became curate 
to ArchuMdd Boyd, afterwards dean of Exeter, 
then incumbent of Christ Church, Chelten- 
ham. Many causes may be assigned for the 
despondency which overclouded nearly the 
whole of his residence at Cheltenham, but 
probably none was so powerful as one of 
which he was himself unconscious, the in- 
evitable chafing against the equally inevit^ 
able restraint of his subordinate position. 
About 1845 he became conscious ot having 
outgrown both the sphere which he had 
entered and the ideas with which he had 
entered upon it. The consequent breach of 
his most cherished friendships occasioned 
him intense pain, and drove him in 1846 to 
seek repose in Germany, where he was aided 
to recover balance of mind by the success 
with which he for a time filled the pulpit 
of the English church at Heidelberg. Ke- 
tuming with calmer feelings and more settled 
views, lie applied for clerical work to Bishop 



Wilberforce, who, although dissenting from 
some of his opinions, offered him the charge 
of St. Ebbe*s, a parish in the poorest part of 
Oxford. Robertson entered enthusiastically 
upon this duty, and the church was beginning 
to fill with undergraduates when ho received 
from trustees the offer of the incumbency of 
: Trinity Chapel, Brighton. This, notwith- 
standing the pecuniary advantage, he was 
unwilling to accept, but yielded at length to 
the advice of Bisnop Wilberforce. Remov- 
ing to Brighton, he preached his first sermon 
there on 15 Aug. 1847. 

There is perhaps no parallel in English 
church history to the influence of Robert- 
son's six years' ministry at a small proprie- 
tary chapel. That his eloquence should soon 
fill it was a matter of course. The extraor- 
dinary thing was that he should so soon 
come to be an important force in the com- 
munity, and that, scarcely publishing any- 
thing, he should acquire so much influence 
and celebrity far beyond its limits. It can 
only be said that he was not only a man of 
genius, but a man of unique genius. Many 
pulpits were occupied at the time by men to 
whom the title of genius would not be mis- 
applied, but they were without exception 
party men, and representatives of some par- 
ticular school of thought. Robertson be- 
longed to every party and to none; there 
was no school with which he did not feel 
deep sympathy on many points, and none 
from which he was not divided by irrecon- 
cilable differences. Alone among the divines 
of his day he was entirely untrammelled, 
original, and fearless. His power was greatly 
increased by his singular ability for dealing 
with the working classes, whose estrange- 
ment from the churches was deeply lamented 
by thoughtful persons, but with whom, be- 
fore Robertson s advent to Brighton, few of 
the clergy had been able to do anything. 
Robertson speedily obtained their full confi- 
dence, and tne most dramatic episodes of his 
ministry are connected with his foundation 
of a working men's institute and with the con- 
troversies and the public recognition which 
grew out of it. His celebrity was no doubt 
also promoted by the incessant cavils of in- 
fluential cliques in Brighton society, and of 
representatives of various religious parties, 
who one and all resented his frequent dissent 
from them far more than they valued his 
frequent agreement. These attacks, and the 
intense annoyance he felt when he found him- 
self deserted by individual members of his 
congregation, undoubtedly shortened his life. 
Ro&rtson, whose character, in all points that 
were comprehended within the region of mo- 
rality, was not only stainless but exalted. 
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iieTcrtkeless suffered from some minor de- 
fects disastrous in his public position — fiery 
Tehemence, exaggeratea sensitiTeness, and an 
entire lack of humour. He went into fits 
of passion over his detractors' iniquity with- 
out any countervailing perception of their 
absurdity, and every petty annoyance still 
further impaired the nervous energy which, 
apart from all merely external causes, was 
continually preying upon itself. The fire 
and emotion of the private correspondence 
published by Mr. Stopford Brooke (a selec- 
tion from a great mass) would alone suHice 
to exhaust a delicate constitution. In Fe- 
bruary 1853, when he delivered at the 
Brighton Athenaeum a lecture on the poet 
"Wordsworth (who had received his honorary 
degree at Oxford during llobertson's under- 
grraduateship), his health was visibly de- 
clining. Shortly afterwards, yielding to the 
entreaties of his congregation, he consented 
to seek rest for a time, and leave his church 
in the hands of a curat«. The gentleman he 
selected was objected to by the vicar of 
Brighton on the ground of some personal 
offence given a few years before. Robert- 
son, witii his usual high spirit, refused to 
withdraw his nominee, and the consequent 
necessity for continuing to officiate killed 
him. lie died of inflammation of the brain 
on 15 Aug. 1853, the sixth anniversary of 
his appearance at Brighton. More than two 
thousand persons followed him to the grave. 
His widow remarried, on 5 Feb. 1862, the 
Rev. Edward Houghton Johnson {d. 1880) 
of Aid wick, Sussex. Robertson left a son, 
Charles Boyd, who entered the foreipn office ; 
and a daughter, Ida Florence Geraldine, who 
married, first. Sir George Sluickburgh, ninth 
baronet, and, secondly, in 1886, Major Henry 
James Shuckburgh. 

Robertson's private letters would alone 
justify a literary reputation, with their vehe- 
mence of emotion, beauty of description, depth 
of thought, and refinement of taste. His 
fame, notwithstanding, must mainly rest upon 
his ' Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton,' published after his death (1st and 
2nd ser. ISoo, 3rd ser. 1857, 4th ser. 1859, 
5th ser. 1890). These sermons abundantly 
prove that the secret of the preacher's power 
was not merely personal. Few composi- 
tions of the kind have been read with more 
eagerness or have exerted a wider influence, 
yet none have found their way to the public 
under greater disadvantages. They are for 
the most part derived either from imperfect 
shorthand notes or from simple recollections 
written out by himself in an abridged form 
for the benefit of friends. Most discourses 
subjected to a similar ordeal would have be- 



come a mere caput mortuum, but the most 
conspicuous characteristic of Robertson's is 
their vitality. Eloquent, in the ordinary 
sense, they are not, nor do they shine by learn- 
ing or scholarship, which Robertson did not 
possess in any extraordinary measure. They 
are simply the effusions of a mind whose 
genius was turned to preaching, as that of 
other minds to poetry. Their theolo^ would 
generally be called broad-church, out pre- 
sents few traces of influence received from 
Kingsley, Maurice, or any other broad-church 
leader. Robertson thought entirely for him- 
self, and, as he was always thinking, the 
character of his teaching must have under- 
gone considerable modihcations. The direc- 
tion he would have taken may be easily 
surmised, but cannot be certainly known. 

Descended from military ancestors, sur- 
rounded with military associations, endowed 
to the full with military instincts and apti- 
tudes, the description * soldier of the Cross' 
in relation to Rooertson stated a literal fact 
He felt towards wrong and sin as a soldier 
feels towards dastardly enemies, and attacked 
hostile opinions and uncongenial habits of 
mind as he would have mounted a breach or 
stormed a battery. He thus offends by per- 
petual overstatement, especially in his pri- 
vate correspondence. He was nevertheless 
preserved from narro^mess by his admirable 
gift of recognising what was excellent in 
every party. With all his fieriness, he was 
by no means deficient in tact, and he was 
always ready to defer to authority in exter- 
nals ; inwardly he would and must have his 
own way. His intense subjectivity made 
him indifferent to the authority of antiquity, 
on which the high-church party laid stress, 
and, though admiring and venerating many 
of the tractarian leaders, he became more 
thoroughly estranged from them than from 
the evangelicals. 

Besides his sermons, hardly any of which 
were printed in his lifetime, Robert^wn was 
the author of several lectures and addresses 
(published separately in I808), which, to- 
gether with a few public speeches and other 
productions, have been collected and pub- 
lished as his * Literary Remains' (1876, 8vo). 
The most important are those delivered in 
connection with the working-men's institute 
at Brighton, especially the inaugural address 
(1849) and the two' Lectures on thelnfluence 
of Poetry on the Working Classes' (18o2)j 
which comprise a defence of * In Memoriam' 
against the ordinary reviewing of the day. 
lie also made a translation of Leasing on the 
'Education of the Human Race,' and an 
analysis of ' In Memoriam * (London, 1862, 
8vo), ' an endeavour to gfiye the keynote of 
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each poem in the series.' Both these works 
were included in the above-mentioned vo- 
lume. Uis * Expository Lectures on St. Paulas 
Epistle to the Corinthians ' were published 
wer his death (London, 1859, 8vo, several 
editions). In his youth he wrote much verse, 
flome specimens of which have been pri- 
vately printed under the title of ' A few 
Extracts from the Early Poetical Writings 
of F. W. K.' They do not possess much 
merit. 

[By far the most important authority for the 
biography of Kobertson is his * Life and Letters/ 
by the Kev. Stopford A. Brooke (1865) ; a most 
thorough and sympathetic piece of work, not- 
withstanding obTious reticences no doubt un- 
avoidable at the time. The * Life' by the He?. 
T. Arnold (1886) is a book of comparatively 
little authority, but has many interesting notices 
of Lady Byron and other friends of Robertson. 
See also the chapter on Robertson in Gilbert 
Sutton's * laith and Science,' 1868, Louis Dumas, 
' Un Pr^dicateur Anglais,' Montauban, 1894, and 
Crabb Robinson's Diary, passim.] R. G. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE (1748P-1788), 
landscape-painter, born in London about 
1748, was son of a wine merchant, and re- 
ceived his education from a Mr. Uolfe in Red 
Lion Street, Clerkenwell. He studied art at 
Shipley*s school, and was noted there for his 
skill in drawing horses, for which he received 
a premium from the Society of Arts in 1761. 
He afterwards went to Italy, and studied 
in Rome. He was patronised by William 
Beckford(1709-1770;[q.v.]ofSomerleyHall, 
Suffolk, with whom Robertson went to Ja- 
maica, where Beckford had a large property. 
Robertson drew several views of this property 
in Jamaica, which on his return were finely 
engraved by D. Lerpini^re, T. Vivares, and 
J. Mason, and published by John Boydell 
[q. v.] He also exhibited views of Jamaica 
and other landscapes at the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists* exhibitions, acting as vice- 
president of the society for some years. He 
obtained employment in London as a draw- 
ing-master, notably at a ladies' boarding 
school in Queen Square, Bloomsbury. He 
inherited a small fortune from an uncle and 
a house in Newington Butts, where he died 
on 26 Sept. 1788, aged about 40 

Robertson's landscapes are theatrical in 
conception, but have peculiar merits. Many 
were engraved, incluaing a series of views of 
the iron works in Coalbrookdale,by J. Fittler, 
Wilson Lowry, and F. Chesham, and two 
views of Winosor Castle, one with the royal 
family on the terrace, by J. Fittler ; all of 
these were published by Boydell. A series 
of scenes £rom Thomson's * Seasons,' drawn 
by Robertson in conjunction with Charles 



Reuben Ryley [q. v.], were also engraved* 
Robertson seldom pamted in oil, but in the 
hall of the Vintners Company is a picture by 
him in oils of 'St. Martin dividing his Cloak.' 
He also etched a few landscapes. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Edwards's Anec- 
dotes of Painters; Graves's Diet, of Artists, 
1760-1893.] L. C. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE (1760?- 1832), 
topogpraphical writer, was bom in Midlothian 
about 1750, occupied a farm at Granton, 
near Edinburgh, for many years, and was 
actively engaged in agricultural affairs in 
different parts of Scotland from 1765 until 
shortly before his death. He moved from 
Granton to Kincardineshire in 1800 and mi- 
grated to Ayrshire in June 1811. He de- 
voted the latter portion of his life to genea- 
logical investigations, working in the library 
at Eglinton Castle and among the Glasgow 
libraries. He died at his residence, Bower 
Lodge, near Irvine, in 1832 (Retrospect in 
Rural Recollections), 

Robertson's more important publications 
were: 1. * General View of the Agriculture 
of the County of Midlothian, with Observa- 
tions on the Means of its Improvement; 
drawn up for the Consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture and Internal Improve- 
ment,* Edinburgh, 1793, 4to ; London, 1794, 
4to; * with the additional remarks of seve- 
ral respectable gentlemen and farmers in the 
country,* Edinburgh, 1795, 8vo. This report 
enjoyed a good reputation among its fellows 
both for matter and style ; two appendices 
treat of dairy and garden management. For 
the same board, in 1813, he sketched the 
* Agriculture of Kincardineshire, or the 
Mearns.' 2. ' Topographical Description of 
Ayrshire; more particularly of Cunning- 
hame ; together with a Genealogical Account 
of the principal Families in that Bailiwick,' 
Irvine, 1820, 4to (a useful compilation, with 
index to genealogies). 3. ' A Genealogical 
Account of the Principal Families in Ayr- 
shire, more particularly in Cunninghame,* 
Irvine, 3 vols. 12mo, 1823 ; with index and 
supplement, issued at Irvine, 1827, 12mo. 
4. * Rural Recollections ; or the Progress of 
Improvement in Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs fin Scotland!,' Irvine, 1829, 8vo. 
The autnor judiciously confines himself to 
such changes in agriculture and in the con- 
dition of toe agricultural population as fell 
under his own immediate and very capable 
observation ; and says McCulloch, ' his work 
is highly interesting,' for the advance made 
by Scotland in industry, wealth, and their 
correlatives since 1765, when these recollec- 
tions commence, ' has, we believe, been quite 
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unprecedented in any old settled country, 
and is hardly, indeed, surpassed by anything 
that has taken place in Kentucky and Illi- 
nois.' It has an interesting appendix of 
* Extracts respecting Manners and Customs.' 
Robertson issued, in 1818 (Paisley, 4to), * A 
General Description of the Shire of Ren- 
frew,' including an account of its noble and 
ancient families, being a new edition, with 
an elaborate continuation of * The Genealo- 
gical History of the Royal and Illustrious 
Family of the Stewarts,' &c. (1710), of 
George Crawfurd [q. v.] He also contributed 
to Arthur Young's * Annals of Agpriculture ' 
(London, 1808, &c.) and to the tracts of the 
Highland Society. 

[McColIoch 8 LiUrature of Political Economy, 
1845, p. 219; Donaldson's Agriculr. fiiogr. p. 
78 ; Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Edin- 
burgh, 1829; Allibone's Diet, of English Lit. ; 
Advocates' Library Cat. v. 786 ; Brit.Mus. Cat.] 

T. S. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGECROOM(1842- 
1892), philosopher, sixth child of Charles Ro- 
bertson, ironmonger, by his wife, Marjorie 
Laing, was bom at Aberdeen on 10 March 
1842. He was a delicate and precocious 
child. After some elementary teaching he 
was sent to the grammar school at the age 
of eleven, and when fifteen won a bursary at 
Marischal College. He entered as a student 
in November 1857, and at the end of his first 
three sessions was first in Greek. In the 
fourth session he studied moral philosophy. 
He took bis M.A. degree in 1861 * with 
the highest honours,' being- especially distin- 
guished in classics and philosophy. He at- 
tended the logic lectures of ProTessor Bain, 
with whom he formed a lifelong friendship. 
In October 1861 he gained one of the newly 
founded Ferguson scholarships of 100/. a year 
for two years, his scholarship being awarded 
for * classics and mental philosophy' com- 
bined. This enabled him to extend his studies. 
He spent the winter of 1H61-2 in attendance 
upon lectures at University College, Ix)ndon. 
In July 1862 he went to Heidelberg, where 
he mastered German, and spent the winter 
at Berlin, where he heard Trendelenburg and 
other professors, and especially devoted him- 
self to Kant. The next summer was spent 
partly at Giittingen and partly in Paris. He 
returned to Aberdeen, where he tried unsuc- 
cessfully for an examinership in philosophy, 
and stayed at home, devoting himself to 
philosophical reading. Tie helped Professor 
Bain in the revision of some of his books. 
In September 1864 he was appointed teach- 
ing assistant to Professor Geddes, and in that 
capacity lectured upon Greek during the two 
following sessions. In December 1866 Ro- 



bertson was elected to the chair of mental 
nhilosophy and logic in University College, 
London. His most formidable opponent 
was Dr. James Martineau, who was rejected 
chiefly through the influence of George Grote, 
on the ground of the incompatibility of the 
professorship with any kind of clerical posi- 
tion. The decision led to some angry con- 
troversy, but produced no ill feeling between 
the candidates (a full account of the facts 
was given by Robertson in his life of G^rge 
Grote in this dictionary). Robertson began 
his lectures in January 1867, and devoted 
himself unreservedly to his work as long a» 
strength lasted. They involved much labour 
and a careful study of original authorities, 
and he soon won the confidence of his col- 
leagues and the aflection of a large number 
of pupils. Soon after his appointment he 
undertook a work upon Hobbes ; he examined 
the manuscripts at Chatsworth, and, besides 
other investi^tions, revived his mathema- 
tical knowledge in order to follow some of 
Hobbes's controversies. Failing health pre- 
vented the completion of a book which would 
have included a sur\'ev of the works of 
Hobbes*s philosophical contemporaries. Part 
of his results were embodied in his admirable 
monograph upon Hobbes in Black wood*s ' Phi- 
losophical Classics,' 1886. 

In 1872 Robertson married Caroline Anna, 
daughter of Sir Charles John Crompton [q. v.], 
justice of the queen's bench. The marriage 
was of the happiest, and Mrs. Robertson en- 
tirely sympathised with her husband*s views. 
From 1870 to 1876 he was on the com- 
mittee of the * National Society for Women's 
Suffrage,' and in active correspondence with 
J. S. Mill, the president, until Mill's death 
in 1873. In later vears he took no active 
part in the movement. The admission of 
female students to lectures at University 
College was warmly and successfully sup- 
ported by him. Mrs. Robertson afterwards 
took a considerable share, with her husband's 
advice, in the management of the ladies' col- 
lege at Girt on. 

In January 1876 appeared the first number 
of * Mind,* a title suggested by himself for 
the only English journal devoted to phi- 
losophy. The publishingexpenses were under- 
taken by Professor Bain, on condition that 
Robertson should be the sole editor. The 
labour of collecting and revising contribu- 
tions, and of providing full accounts of all 
current philosophical literature, was very con- 
siderable, and Robertson discharged a trouble- 
some duty with the most punctilious accuracy. 
His high standard of thoroughness made him 
a comparatively slow worker. In 1880 ap- 
peared the first symptoms of a disease which 
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involved severe suffering. He submitted to 
strict regimen, and was nelped by the entire 
devotion of his wife. Surgical operations 
became necessary, and in the winter of 1883- 
1884 he was obliged to obtain assistance in 
lecturing. Repeated attacks in following 
years induced him to offer his resignation in 
1888. The council refused to accept it until 
7 May 1802, when continuance had become 
manifestly impossible. His wife had been 
suffering from a fatal disease for some time, 
and died, after making every possible arrange- 
ment for her husband's future, on 29 May. 
Hobertson was attempting to take iip some 
of his old work, but was much weakened, 
and a slight chill was too much for his re- 
maining strength. He died on 20 Sept. 1802. 
His friends were profoundly impressed by the 
heroic cheerfulness with which he bore the 
sufferings and anxieties of his later years, and 
carried on his work to the last moment at 
which it was possible. Though his health 
prevented him rrom finishing any considerable 
work, his influence in promoting philosophical 
studies in England, both by his lectures and 
his editorial laDours,was probably unsurpassed 
by that of any contemporary. In philosophy 
his affinities were chiefly with the scnool repre- 
sented by the Mills and Professor Bain ; but 
he was widely acquainted with philosophical 
literature of all schools, and singularly im- 
partial and cautious in his judgment. 

Robertson wrote some articles in reviews, 
gave a few popular lectures, and contributed 
to the ' Encyclopaedia Britannica' and to this 
dictionary. Most of these and his chief ar- 
ticles in * Mind * were collected as * Philoso- 
phical Remains,' 1894, edited by Professor 
Bain and Mr. T. Whittaker, Robertson's as- 
sistant in the editorship of * Mind.' A me- 
moir by Professor Bain is prefixed. Two 
volumes of his lectures, editea by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, are announced for publication. 

[Memoir by Prof. Baio, as above ; personal ' 
knowledge.] L. S. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (1720 ?-l 788), ! 
governor of New York, bom in Fifeshire about 
1720, enlisted as a private, bt'came a sergeant, 
and obtained an ensign's commission by his 
service at Carthagena in 1740. Having sailed 
to America in 1756, he was appointed major- 
general of the royal troops raised in America, 1 
and was also barrack-master at New York. 
In 1772 he received a colonel's commission, 
and in the engagement between the British 
troops and the colonists at Long Island in 
1776 he commanded a brigade. He took a 
leading part in the negotiations with Wash- 
ington for the release of Andr^. In 1779 
Robertson was appointed head of a board of 



twelve commissioners for restoring peace^ 
I and in May of the same year he became 
civil governor of New York. In May 1781 
he was appointed commander-in-chief in 
Virginia. He thereupon sailed to Sandy 
Hook ; but hearing that Comwallis had ar- 
rived with a commission which would super- 
sede his, he returned to New Y'ork. On 
20 Nov. 1782 he was appointed lieutenant- 
general. In the following April he returned 
to England. He died in London on 4 March 
1788. 

Our knowledge of Robertson's character 
rests entirely on the testimony of Thomas 
Jones, the chief justice of New York, a 
malevolent, and disappointed man, who 
wrote a history of New York during the 
revolutionary war. According to him, 
Robertson, when barrack-master, enriched 
himself by clipping the coins which passed 
through his hands, and when civil governor 
established arbitrary tribunals. He showed, 
says Jones, 'the haughtiness, supercilious- 
ness, and contempt natural to the pride of a 
rich and opulent Scot,' and, when appointed 
governor, was infirm, paralytic, and un- 
dignifiedly amorous. 

[Jones's Hist, of New York; Gent. Mag. 
Marehl788.] J. A. D. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (1714-1796), 
orientalist, bom in 1714 in the parish of 
Cromartj, studied for many years at Leyden 
University under Schultens, the celebrated 
Dutch orientalist, and was * called' to his 
native parish as minister, having been licensed 
by the presbytery of Edinburgh on 28 Nov. 
1744. He never settled at Cromarty, but, 
after graduating at Leyden as ' Britannus ' 
on 20 Jan. 1749, proceeded to Oxford to study 
under Thomas Hunt fq. v.], the regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew. He was ofiTered an ad- 
vantageous post in Doddridge's academy at 
Northampton ; but the town council of 
Edinburgh, in response to a petition from 
the divinity students, elected him about I 
May 1751 to the chair of Hebrew in the uni- ! 
versity of Edinburgh. He received the fees of 
students only, his superannuated predecessor, 
l^rofessor Dawson, retaining the salary for 
life. Dr. Johnson, who visited Edinburgh in 
August 1773, was delighted with the conver- 
sation of the professor of oriental tongues 
(BoswELL, ed. 1848, p. 277). Robertson 
was infirm during the last few years of his 
life, and died at Middlefield, I'^ith AValk,' 
on 26 Nov. 1795. l^rofessor Baird was ap- 
pointed as joint Hebrew professor in 1792. 
A medallion of Robertson by James Tassie 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. 
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' llobcrtson wrote : 1 . * Grammatica Linguae 
iHebraea;/ Edinburgh, 1768, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 
'Edinburgh, 1783. 2. * The Resemblance of 
/ Jesus to Moses considered,' Edinburgh, 1765, 
8vo. 3. < Clavis Pentateuchi,* Edinburgh, 
1770, 8vo. This is a learned analysis of the 
Hebrew version of the Pentateuch, printed 
in Latin and English. Two dissertations 
are prefixed (1) on the Arabian tongue, 
(2) on the vowel points. A second edition, 
by the Kev. J. Kmghom, was published at 
Norwich in 1824, 8vo. 

[Bowers Hist, of the Univ. Edin. 1817, i"». 
360-6 ; Hew Scott's Fasti Eccles. Scoiicanae, iii. 
279; Gent. Mag. December 179o, p. 1066; 
Foster's Life and Correspondence, 1. 32 n. ; 
Allibono's Diet, of English Literature, ii. 1822 ; 
Orme's Bibl. Bibl. p. 377; Leyden Students, 
publ. by the Index Soe. p. 84; Gemmell's 
Edinburgh Univ. of 300 Years, 1884, pp. 63, 
66.] C. F. S. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (d. 1820), Bene- 
dictine monk, was a native of Scotland, and 
at an early age was taken by his uncle, Father 
Marianus Brockie, to the monastery belong- 
ing to the Scottish Benedictines at Ratisbon. 
There he became a professed father of the 
order, taking in religion the name of Gallus. 
It is stated that *this short, stout, merry 
little monk was always jesting and poking 
fun* (Stothert, Catholic Mission in Scot- 
land, p. 406). As he did not promise well 
at Ratisbon, he was sent home on the mission, 
and in 1797 he was chaplain at Munshes in 
Galloway. 

In 1808, at the special suggestion of the 
Duke of Wellinf^ton, Canning sent Robertson 
to Denmark on a dangerous mission. The 
Spanish general, the Marquis de la Romana, 
had been, with his troops, treacherously de- 
tained in Denmark while the French over- 
ran Spain. Robertson was directed to invite 
the marquis to avail himself of the assistance 
of the English fleet in witlidrawing his troops. 
He made his way successfully through the 
French forces in the assumed character of a 
dealer in cigars and chocolate, and at length 
gained access in the island of Fiinen to the 
Spanish commander, who accepted the offer 
of the English ministry. An account of the 
difficulties he encountered in getting back 
to England will be found in tlie * Narrative 
of a Secret Mission to the Danish Islands in 
1808. By the Rev. James Robertson. Edited, 
from the author's manuscript, by his nephew, 
Alexander Clinton Eraser,' London, 1863, 
8vo. For some years after his escape from 
the continent in 1809 he resided at Dublin, 
but in 181 3 he was officially employed abroad 
in diplomacy by the Duke of Wellington. 
On the entrance of the allies into Paris he 



at once went thither, and put himaelf in com- 
munication with the duke. A liberal penaion 
was subsequently bestowed on him by the 
British Government. Leaving Paris in 1815, 
he went to the monastery at Ratisbon. It 
appears that at this period he interested him- 
self in the education of the deaf and dumb. 
John Bulwer [q. v.] had about 1640 first 
noticed * the capacity which deaf persons 
usually possess of enjoying music ttirough 
the medium of the teeth.' Robertson turned 
Bulwer*s observation to excellent account in 
Germany, and by his exertions a new source 
of instruction and enjoyment was opened to 
those otherwise insensible to sounds (Edinr 
burgh Review, July 1835, p. 413). Robert- 
son was also the founder of the first blind 
asylum in Bavaria. A lai^e and finely deco- 
rated hall belonging to the Scottish monastery 
was given by Abbot Benedict Arbuthnot and 
his cnapter for a school for the blind. The 
Bavarian government provided the necessary 
material, including books with raised letters, 
and the crown prince presented Robertson 
with a donation of ten thousand fiorins for 
his new undertaking. The solemn opening 
of this asylum took place with great ceremony 
on 5 May 1810, when 3,260 florins were sub- 
scribed, Robertson himself contributing one 
thousand (Reid, Chronicles of St, James's 
Scotch Monastery at Ratisbon, manuscript in 
the possession of the Marquis of Bute). In 
1818 Robertson visited Scotland for a short. 
' time, but returning toRatisbon,he died there 
in 1820. 

[Information from the Rev. Oswiild Ilunteiv 
Blair, O.S.B. ; Napier's Hist, of the War in the 
Peninsula. 1851, i. 219, 220.] T. C. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (1803-1860), 
divine, eldest son of William Robertson, 
farmer, and Barbara Anderson, his wife, was 
born at Ardlaw, Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire, on 
2 Jan. 1803. He was educated at the parish 
schools of Tyrie and Pitsligo, and afterwards 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he 
obtained a mathematical bursary, and gra- 
duated at the university as M.A. in V6'2Q, 
He was described by the professor of moral 
philosophy and logic as the best scholar who 
had been in his class for thirty years, and 
by the professor of mathematics as with one 
exception the best who had attended the col- 
lege for forty years. After attending the 
divinity hall from 1821 to 1824, he was 
licensed by the presbytery of Deer on July 
1825, and was appointed schoolmaster of 
Pitsligo, until he should be presented to a 
living in the church. He next became tutor 
and librarian in the Duke of Gordon^s family 
at Gordon Castle, and on 10 July 1829 the 
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goyemoTS of Gordon's Hospital in Aberdeen 
elected him headmaster. Tnrough the duke*s 
influence he was appointed , by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, to the church of Ellon in June 
1832, and ordained on 30 Aug. following. 

Taking a great interest in chemistry, 
Robertson adopted in 1841 Liebig*s sucrges- 
tion to farmers to dissolve bones in sulphuric 
acid before applying them to the soil as 
manure ; and uis experiments in Ellon led 
to the first application of dissolved bones to 
the soil of Great Britain. In 1841 he wrote 
the description and history of his parish for 
the * New Statistical Account of Scotland.' 
On 30 May 1842 he was suspended with others 
by the general assembly from his judicial 
functions as a member of presbytery for hold- 
ing communion with the deposed ministers of 
Strathbogie. Hobertson was always an out- 
spoken opponent of * Disruption ' principles, 
and afterwards became leader of the mode- 
rate party in the church of Scotland. In 
1843 he was appointed a member of the 
poor-law commission, whose report was 
issued in 1844. 

In October 1843 Robertson became pro- 
fessor of divinity and church history in the 
university of Edinburgh, as well as secretary 
to the bible board (or, as the commission 
reads, * Secretary for Her Majesty's sole and 
only master printers in Scotland'). Before 
he left the north, Marischal College, on 
12 Oct. 1843, conferred on him the degree of 
D.D. He did not demit his parochial charge 
till 2 March 1844. This was accepted on 
22 Dec, when he was admitted to his chair. 
He was appointed convener of the com- 
mittee for endowment of chapels of ease by 
the assembly on 26 May 1847. It was in 
this capacity that Robertson was best known, 
and the * Endowment Scheme ' of the church 
of Scotland is inseparably associated with his 
name. For this purpose, before his death, 
he had obtained contributions amounting to 
about half a million sterling, endowing up- 
wards of sixty-five parishes. On 22 May 
1856 he was elected moderator of the general 
assembly. After a few days' illness, ne died 
on 2 Dec. 1860. His remains were interred 
in St. Cuthbert's churchyard in Edinburgh. 
On 26 April 1837 he married Ann Forl^s, 
widow of the preceding incumbent, Robert 
Douglass ; and her three sons he brought up 
as his own. His wife and one of his step- 
sons survived him. 

Robertson was the author of: 1. 'Free 
Trade in Corn,' Edinbui]^h, 1825, 8vo. 
2. 'The British Constitution and Parlia- 
mentary Reform,' Edinburgh, 1831, 8vo. 
8. ' Exposition of the Principles, Operation, 
and Prospecta of the Churcn of Scotland's 



Indian Mission,' Edinburgh, 1 835, 8vo. 4. ' On 
the Power of the Civil Alagistrate in Matters 
of Religion,' Edinburgh, 1835, 12mo. 5. 'Ob- 
servations on the Veto Act,' Edinburgh, 
1840, 8vo. 6. 'Statement for the Presby- 
tery of Strathbogie . . .,' London, 1841, 8vo. 
7. ' Answers to the Remonstrance ' (Strath- 
bogie), London, 1841, 8vo. 8. ' Appeal for 
the Advancement of Female Education in 
India,' Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo. 9. ' Remarks 
and Suggestions relative to the Proposed 
Endowment Scheme,' Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo. 
10. ' Letters to the Editor of the Northern 
Standard,' Edinburgh, 1854, 8vo. 11. 'Old 
Truths and Modem Speculations,' Edinburgh, 
1860, 8vo. 

[Life, by Dr. A. H. Charteris, 1863 (with por- 
trait); Hew Scott's Fasti, vi. 604-6.] G. S-h. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES BURTON (1800- 
1877), historian, born in London on 15 Nov. 
1800, was son of Thomas Robertson, who 
belonged to the clan of the Robertsons of 
Strowan, Perthshire. The fat her was a landed 
proprietor in the island of Grenada, West 
Indies, and there Robertson passed his early 
childhood. In 1809 his mother, who had been 
left a widow some years previously, brought 
him to England, and in the following year 
sent him to the Roman catholic college of 
St. Edmund, near Ware, which he quitted 
in 1819. In 1825 he was called to the bar. 
He made several visits to France, where, 
under the direction of his friends, the Abb6 
de la Mennais, and the Abb6 (afterwards 
Monseigneur) Gerbet, he studied literature, 
philosophy, and the elements of dog^matic 
theology. After various preliminary essays 
he published in 1835 a translation in two 
volumes of Frederick SchlegeVs ' Philosophy 
of Historv,' which passed through many edi- 
tions, and was included in ' Bohn's Standard 
Library' in 1846. To this translation he 
prefixed a memoir of the life and writings 
of the author. Between 1836 and 1854 he 
was an assiduous contributor to the 'Dub- 
lin Review.' 

From 1837 to 1854 he resided with his 
friends in different parts of Germany and 
Belgium. During his abode at Wiirzburg 
he published his translation of Dr. Mohler*8 
' Symbolism ; or Exposition of Doctrinal Dif- 
ferences between Catholics and Protestants, 
as evidenced by their Symbolical Writings,' 
2 vols. London, 1843. To this translation he 
prefixed a sketch of the state of protestantism 
and Catholicism in German v during the pre- 
vious hundred years, as well as a memoir of 
the life and writings of Dr. Mohler. This 
work, which went through several editions 
both in Great Britain and America, made a 
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profound impression on the tractanan party 
at Oxford. 

In 1856 Dr. Newman, then rector of the 
newly founded catholic university at Dublin, 
nominated Robertson to the chair of geo- 
graphy and modem history. To the profes- 
sorship of history he subsequently united that 
of English literature. Subsequently Robert- 
son published a series of works, which met 
with much success. The first was a course 
of * Public Lectures delivered before the 
Catholic University of Ireland on some Sub- 
jects of Ancient and Modem History/ Lon- 
don, 1859, 8vo. This was followed by an 
epic poem in blank verse, interspersed with 
lyrics, entitled * The Prophet Enoch ; or the 
Sons of God and the Sons of Men,' London 
[I860], 12mo ; * Lectures on some Subjects 
of Modem History and Biography, delivered 
at the Catholic University of Ireland,' Dub- 
lin, 1864, 12mo; on the * Writings of Cha- 
teaubriand, and on the lUuminati, Jacobins, 
and Socialists;' * Lectures on the Life, Writ- 
ings, and Times of Edmund Burke,' London 
[1869], 8vo ; and a translation of Dr. Her- 
genrother's * Anti-Janus,' London, 1870, 8vo, 
being a reply to * The Pope and the Council, 
by Janus/ with an introduction by the trans- 
lator, giving the history of Gallicanism from 
the reign of Louis XIV. In 1869 the 
queen, on the recommendation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, bestowed a pension of 90/. a year on 
Robertson in recognition of his long ser- 
vices to English literature, and in 1873 
Pius IX conferred upon him the title of 
Doctor in Philosophy. He died in Dublin 
on 14 Feb. 1877, and was buried in Glas- 
nevin cemetery. 

[Tablet, 24 Feb. 1877. pp. 240, 244; Men of 
the Time, 9th edit. p. 849 ; Dublin Freeman's 
Journal, 15 Feb. 1877, p. 6.] T. C. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES CRAIGIE 

(1813-1882), canon of Canterbury, and 
author of the 'History of the Christian 
Church/ was bom in 1813 at Aberdeen, 
where his father was a merchant. His 
mother's maiden name was Craigie. His 
early education was gained chiefly at the 
Udny academy, though, owing to his mother's 
frequent migrations, he is said to have been 
at twelve other schools. His father was 
a presbyterian, but his mother's family was 
episcopalian. He studied for a time for 
the Scottish bar, but having resolved upon 
ordination in the church of England, he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1831, 
and graduated B.A. in 1834, and M.A. in 
1838. He did not attempt to take honours, 
feeling that his early education was insuf- 
ficient ; but he spent his vacations in Ger- 



many, and became well acquainted with 
the German language and literature. He 
was ordained in 1836. While still a curate 
he wrote a book entitled 'How shall we 
conform to the Liturgy .P' (1843, 3rd edit. 
1869), which attracted considerable notice. 
It showed the impossibility of a literal com- 
pliance with all the rubrics, and the conse- 
quent need of tolerance and elasticity. After 
serving two curacies Robertson was in- 
stituted in 1846 to the vicarage of Bekes- 
boume, near Canterbury. There he largely 
devoted himself to literary work, concentrat- 
ing his attention on historical research. In 
1849 he edited Heylyn's * History of the Re- 
formation.' In 1850 he wrote on the GK)rham 
case, translated * Olshausen on the Romans,' 
and began his 'Church History,' his most 
imnortant work ; volume i. appeared in 1852, 
ana volume iv., bringing tne narrative to 
the Reformation, in 1873. A revised edi- 
tion (in 8 vols.), entitled 'History of the 
Christian Church from the Apostolic f Age 
to the Reformation,' was issued in 1874-^. 
Other works of value in a like direction in- 
cluded * Sketches of Church History,' for the 
Christian Knowledge Society (pt. i. 1855, pt. 
ii.l878); *Becket: aBiofiTaphy'(1869); and 
* Plain Lectures on the Growth of the Papal 
Power' (1876^. He also edited ' Bargrave'a 
Alexander VII and the College of Cardinals ' 
(Camden Soc. 1866), and for the Master of 
the Rolls * Materials for the History of Arch- 
bishop Thomas Becket' (vol. i. 1875, vol. 
vi. 1882) ; the last volume was completed 
after Robertson's death by his coadjutor. Dr. 
J. Brigstocke Sheppard. 

In 1859 Robertson was made canon of 
Canterbury, and from 1864 to 1874 was pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at King's Col- 
lege, London. In 1864 he was elected a 
member of the Athenaeum Club as ' a person 
eminent in literature.' Pressure of literary 
work, combined with the grief caused in 187/ 
by the death of a son, told upon him severely. 
He died at Canterbury on 9 July 1882, while 
anxiously endeavouring to complete and 
index the last volume of his 'Memorials of 
Becket.' He married in 1839 the sister of 
his college friend, Richard Stevenson, fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, and had 
a large family. 

Robertson was a man of great learning, 
and had a power of using it judiciously. 
His works are marked by solidity and trust- 
worthiness rather than by the brightness of 
temperament and brilliance as a conversa- 
tionalist which distinguished him in social 
life. He numbered among his intimate 
friends William MacPherson, editor of the 
'Quarterly Review;' John Murray the pub- 
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lisher (third of the name) ; Dean Stanley; 
Alexander Dyce, the Shakespearean scholar; 
and he was well and lonff acquainted with 
Tennyson. Besides his otner work, he was a 
frequent contributor to the 'Quarterly Re- 
view/ and his articles there displayed the 
wide range of his knowledge. He took much 
interest m the cathedral library at Canter- 
bury, prompted the erection of the build- 
ing which now contains it, and rearranged 
the catalogue. He was ecclesiastically a 
moderate high churchman, but his historical 
knowledge made him condemn the preten- 
sions of ultra-ritualism, and brought him, in 
such matters, into accord with Bishop Thirl- 
wall and Dean Stanley. 

[Private information.] W. H. F. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN 0712-1776), 
mathematician, was bom in 1712. Though 
apprenticed to a trade, he became a teacher 
in mathematics, and in 1748 was appointed 
master of the royal mathematical scnool in 
Christ's Hospital. In 1765 he became first 
master of the Royal Naval Academy at 
Portsmouth. Having lost this appointment 
in 1766 * through petty cabals of the second 
master,' he returned to London, and was ap- 
pointed clerk and librarian to the Royal So- 
ciety on 7 Jan. 1768. This office he held till 
his death, on 11 Dec. 1776. He was re- 
spected by prominent members of the society, 
and his advice in the council was much re- 
garded. 

His chief publication was * The Elements 
of Navigation,' which apj^ared in 1764, and 
went tfirough seven editions in fifty years. 
His other works were : 1. * A Compleat Trea- 
tise of Mensuration,' 1739 ; 2nd edit. 1748. 
2. 'Mathematical Instruments,' 1747; 4th 
edit. 1778 (by W. Mountaine). 3. ' A Trans- 
lation of De La Caille's Elements of Astro- 
nomy,* 1760. He also published nine papers 
in the ' Philosophical Transactions,' 1750-72, 

* On Logarithmic Tangents ;' ' On Logarith- 
mic Lines on Gunter's Scale ' (cf. MASfcBES, 
Script Log. vol. v. 1791); 'On Extraor- 
dinary Phenomena in Portsmouth Harbour; ' 
' On the Specific Gravity of Living Men ; ' 

* On the FaU of Water under Bridges ; " On 
Circulating Decimals ; ' • On the Motion of 
a Body deflected by Forces from Two Fixed 
Points; ' and * On Twenty Cases of Com- 
pound Interest.* He is said to have been 
the first to discover the theorem that in 
stereographic projection the angle between 
two circles on the sphere equals the an^le 
between the two circles on projection 
(Chables, Aperqu Hist, pp. 616-1 / ). 

[Hntton's Mathematical Diet. ; AUibone ; Brit. 
Mns. Cat.] W. F. S. 



ROBERTSON, JOHN (1767-1810), 
minor poet, was bom in Paisley on 30 Nov. 
1767. His father, a j^rosperous grocer, gave 
him the best education Paisley could fur- 
nish. Business reverses, however, narrowed 
the father's means, and Robertson enlisted 
in the Fife militia in 1803, bein^ speedily 
appointed to a regimental clerkship, and he 
is believed also to have acted as regimental 
schoolmaster (Rooebs, Modem Scottish Min- 
strel), He interested himself in literature, 
but he seems to have become dissipated and 
melancholy, and committed suicide at Kilsea, 
near Portsmouth, in April 1810. Robertson's 
lyrics were never collected, but his song * The 
Toom Meal Pock,* written during a dearth 
in 1800, has merit, and is in all adequate 
collections of Scottish poetry. 

[Brown's Paisley Poets; Kogera's Modern Scot- 
tish Minstrel.] T. B. 

ROBERTSON, Sir JOHN (1816-1891), 
Australian statesman, third son of James 
Robertson, was bom at Bow, London, on 
15 Oct. 1816. The father was a friend of 
Governor Sir Thomas Makdougall-Brisbane 
[q. v.], by whom he was induced to settle in 
New South Wales in 1820. He received a 
grant of 2,500 acres of land, and settled as a 
squatter on the Upper Hunter River. Him- 
self a Scots presbyterian, Robertson placed 
his son John under the care of John Dun- 
more Lang [q. v.] John was afterwards edu- 
cated at private schools, and at sixteen, con- 
trary to his parents* wishes, became a sailor. 
Having some knowledge of navigation and 
a reputation as a gooa boatman, he was in 
1833 taken on as a paid hand on board the 
Sovereign, trading with London. Among 
the letters which the ship carried home was 
one to a tenant on Lord Palmerston's estate. 
Lord Palmerston in some way got to know 
of it, sent for Robertson, took a fancv to 
him, and wrote to the governor of the colony 
on his behalf. But Robertson, for the pre- 
sent bent on further travel, visited Scotland, 
Ireland, and France, and returned to Austral ia 
through South America. Arriving at Sydney 
in the course of 1835, he settled down at 
once to a squatter's life in the Liverpool 
plains, outside the area of police protection 
and government regulation. Realising the 
inconvenience and danger of the situation, 
he took a prominent part in a petition to the 
governor ror better reflations ri836). The 
governor was opposed to the lormation of 
fresh settlements at the time. Thereupon the 
squatters sent Robertson as their representa- 
tive to the governor on the subject (1837). The 
success of his mission at once brought him 
into prominence as an advocate of squatters' 
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rights. He declined, however, to associate 
himself with the movement, started ahout 
the same time hy the Pastoral Association, 
for vesting the freehold of the land in the 
squatters ; and ultimately he split with his 
old friend Wentworth on the nomination of 
the latter to the legislative council for the 

Eurpose of furthering the aims of the free- 
old party. 

In 185o Rohertson was a witness before 
Sir Henry Parkes's committee on agriculture, 
and wrote an important paper on land reform 
at its request. At the first election under the 
constitution of 1856 he was returned in the 
liberal interest, although in precarious health, 
for the counties of Phillip, Brisbane, and 
Blisrh. In his address he advocated manhood 
suffrage, vote by ballot, equal distribution of 
seats, and a national system of education, 
as well as free selection of the lands of the 
colony. Robertson's first active political work 
was his effort to amend the land bill of Sir 
Terence Aubrey Murray [q. v.] in 1857. 
At first he stood practically alone, but pur- 
suing his object with great tenacity, and 
taking advantage of some difference of opinion 
among his opponents, he brought about a 
dissolution on the question. lie joined the 
new Cowper government as secretary for 
lands and public works in January 1868. 
He immediately dealt provisionally with all 
outstanding applications for land, and intro- 
duced a land bill, the consideration of which 
was postponed by the dissolution of April 1859 
on the electoral question. During the session 
of IS')!) he carried through the Increased 
Rental Assessment Act, which led to much 
ditlerence in the ministry, and eventually to 
its resignation. He took an active part 
in amending tlie Forster land bill early in 
1800, and, on the retirement of the Forster 
administration, was ultimately sent for by 
the ^^overnor, and formed his first ministry on 
9 March 18(30. Jjateron he induced Charles 
Cowper, his colonial secretary, to become 
again the leader of the ])arty, the ministry 
otherwise remaining unchanged. He now 
introduced his own land bill, which was 
defeated in the legislative council. In order 
to assure the passage of the bill he resigned 
his seat in the assemblv, and was nominated 
to the reformed legislative council. lie was 
thus enabled, in the tect li of fierce opposition, 
to carry the bill which was for many years 
the land law of New South Wales. He went 
out of office on 15 Oct. 1863. 

Robertson's next great political fight was 
on the side of free trade. In 1864 he con- 
tested and won West Sydney for the free- 
traders, but shortly afterwards resigned the 
seat in order to attend to private business. 



In January 1865 he was again elected for 
West Sydney, and was minister of lands in 
the fourth Cowper administration firom 
3 Feb. 1865 to 21 Jan. 1866. 

On 27 Oct. 1868 Robertson became premier 
a^in, and this time, though he induced his 
friend Cowper to take office, retained the 
premiership himself throughout the admini- 
stration, which lasted till 15 Dec. 1870, and 
was marked by the passage of several 
measures which he had foreshadowed in his 
first electioneering speech. After joining 
the ministry of Sir James Martin [q. vJ 
(December 1870-May 1872) as colonial 
secretary — a step condemned by some of his 
friends — Robertson was on 9 Feb. 1875 again 
called upon to form a ministry himself. In 
this administration he acted as treasurer as 
well as colonial secretary, and remained in 
office till 21 March 1877, when he was de- 
feated and resigned. The Parkes ministry 
which followed him was shortlived. Robert- 
son came into power for a fourth time on 
17 Aug. 1877, but kept his party together for 
five months only. This unsettled state of 
politics disgusted the public; Robertson lost 
his seat for Sydney, but was elected for 
Mudgee (December 1877) ; the trouble was 
ended by his coalition with Sir Henry Parkes. 
Robertson resigned his seat in the assembly, 
and went to the legislative council ; he was 
first simply vice-president of the executive 
council, later on minister of public instruc- 
tion (1 Mav 1880), and afterwards minister 
of lands (29 Dec. 1881 ). The chief measure 
of this government was the public instruction 
act. On a land act introduced by Robertson, 
which was considered inadequate by the new 
reformers, the ministry was defeated (No- 
vember 1881). 

In 1882 Robertson re-entered the assem- 
bly as member for Mudgee, and the next 
session was marked by his bitter opposition 
to the new land acts, which he never ceased 
to condemn. In other directions his acti'vity 
diminished, and when summoned by Lord 
Carrington in 1885 to form a new ministry, 
he could not hold his followers together 
for more than a few months. His health 
was failing, and in 1886 he retired from 
public life, honoured by a gift of 10,000/. 
from the New South Wales parliament in 
recognition of his services. When, in 1888, 
the second great struggle between pro- 
tection and free trade took place, he so far 
broke his retirement as t/) propose the free- 
trade candidate for Sydney, and he latterly 
took a prominent part in opposition to the 
federation movement. His later years were 
spent in retirement at Clovelly, Watson's 
Bay, where he died on 8 May 1891. His 
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body was brouffht to Sydney, and there 
accorded a public funeral, being buried at 
the South Head public cemetery, Watson's 
Bay. It was said of liobertson at his death 
that he was * the last of the old leaders/ 
He was a remarkably handsome man, and his 
justice and fairness exacted tribute from his 
political opponents. 

Kobertson married, in 1837, Margaret 
Emma, daughter of J. J. Davies of Clovelly, 
Watson's Bay, and left two sons and four 
daughters; one of the latter married Sir 
George Macleay [see under Ma cleat, Alex- 
ander]. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 9 and 1 1 May 1891 ; 
Heaton*H Austmlian Diet, of Dates ; Parkes's 
Fifty Ye.irs in the Making of Austmlinn His- 
tory.] C. A. H. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN PARISH (1792- 
1843), merchant and author, was born at 
Kelso or Edinburgh in 1792. His father, 
at one time assistant-secretary of the Bank 
of Scotland, was engaged in business at • 
Glasgow. His mother, Juliet Parish, was | 
the daughter of a IIarab^^^g merchant of i 
Scottish extraction. Educated at the gram- ' 
mar school at Dalkeith, Robertson accom- 
panied his father to South America in 18(X). 
He landed at Monte Video on the day after 
its occupation by the British forces under 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty [q. v.] On the ces- 
sion of that city, he was sent home by his 
father, but in 180S sailed on his own account 
for Rio de Janeiro, where he was employed 
as a clerk for three years. ! 

Robertson now tried to open up trade with 
Paraguay. At the end of 181 1 he went 
as a mercantile agent to Assumption, but 
in 1815 was compelled by the dictator 
Francia to leave the country, along with his 
younffer brother, William Parish Robertson, 
who had joined him. He sailed for Buenos 
Ayres with much merchandise, but was 
stopped by an accident at Corrientes, on the 
banks of the Parana. During the next year 
he and his brother, with the aid of Peter 
Campbell, achieved great success by trading 
in hides with Paraguay. He returned to 
England in 1817, and established connec- 
tions with London, Liverpool, Glasfgow, and 
Paisley. Sailing for Buenos Ayres in 1820, 
he commenced trading with Chili and Peru, 
and landed at Greenock in 1824 or 182o, 
with a fortune of 100,000/., as the represen- 
tative of some of the South American re- 
publics. Ruined in 1820, he went to South 
America with the object of recovering part 
of his fortune, but, failing to do so, returned 
to England in 1830. Intending to devote 
himBelf to study, Robertson entered Corpus 



Christi College, Cambridge, but in 1833 ill- 
health compelled him to retire to the Isle of 
Wi^ht, where he attempted to arrange his 
business affairs. Obliged to earn a liveli- 
hood, he settled in London in 1834. He 
died at Calais on 1 Nov. 1843. 

Robertson published : 1. ' Solomon Seesaw 
. . . with Illustrations by Phiz,* 3 vols. 
London, 1839, 12mo ; 3 vols. Philadelphia, 
1839, 12mo. 2. In conjunction with his 
brother, William Parish Robertson, * Letters 
on Paraguay ; comprising an Account of a 
Four Years' Residence in that Republic, 
under the Government of the Dictator 
Francia,' 2 vols. I^ndon, 1838, 12mo ; Phila- 
delphia, 2 vols. 1838, 12mo ^a sequel, entitled 
* Francia's Reign of Terror, appeared in one 
volume, London, 1839, 12mo; 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1839, 12mo; 2nd edit. 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1830, 12rao). 3. * Letters on South 
America, comprising Travels on the Banks 
of the Parana and Rio de la Plata,' 3 vols. 
London, 1843, 12mo. 

[Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, new ser. 
1884, i. 10-13; DuMin Tnivonsity Magazine, 
xii. 474 ; (Jent Mag 1843, ii. 671 ; Athenaeum, 
1838 pp. 645, 671, 1839 pp. 27, 483, 1843 pp. 
264-7.] W. A. S. H. 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH (1726-1802), 
divine and writer, born at Knipe, West- 
moreland, on 28 Aug. 1726, was the son of a 
maltster whose family was long established at 
Rutter in the parish of Appleby. Ilis mother 
was the only daughter 01 Edward Steven- 
son of Knipe, a relative of Edmund Gibson 
[n. v.], bishop of London. Robertson was 
educated at the free school at Appleby, and 
on 17 March 1746 matriculated from Queen*8 
College, Oxford. lie graduated B.A. on 
10 Oct. 1749, and took holy orders about 
1752, being appointed curate to Dr. Sykes 
at Rayleigh, Essex. In 1758 he was pre- 
sented to the living of llerriard in Hamp- 
shire, and married. He became rector of 
Sutton, Essex, in 1770. and in 1779 vicar 
of Homcastle, Lincolnshire, by the gift of 
his relative, Dr. Edmund Law, bishop of 
[ Carlisle. 

I Robertjson devoted much time to literary 
work, and won reputation as a critic. In 
1772 he revised for the press Dr. Gregory 
Sharpens posthumous sermons, and in the 
same year edited Algernon Sidney's * Dis- 
courses on Government,* at the request of 
Thomas Ilollis, to whom the work has been 
wrongly ascribed [see under Hollis, Thomas, 
1720-1774] (H0LU8, Life, 1780, p. 448). 
He was a voluminous writer in the * Critical 
Review,* to which he contributed more than 
two thousand six hundred articles between 
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1764 and 1785. He also wrote in the * Gren- | but soon showed a taste for literature, writ- 
tleman's Magazine/ and produced a learned | ing in the ' Aberdeen Magazine ' in 1831, 
work on the authenticity of the 'Parian and publishing under the name of John 
Chronicle* (London, 1788, 8 vo), which was Brown^ a Deeside coachman, in 1835, a 
answered by John Hewlett [q. v.] 1 ' Guide to Deeside,* and in 1838 a guide to 

Robertson died of apoplexy on 19 Jan. I Aberdeen, called * The Book of Bon Accord.' 
1802, in his seventy-sixth year. His wife, In this book, though never completed, he 
a daughter of Timothy Raikes, chemist, of , first proved his exact knowledge of anti- 
London, survived him, but his children all quities, and there is no better account of his 
died in infancy. Robertson was tall, hand- \ native city. His 'Deliciae Literariae,* pub- 
some, and urbane in manner. lished in the following year, showed a culti- 

Besides separate sermons, a translation of vated taste in literature, and the collection of 
F6nelon*s * Telemachus * (1795), and the | the masterpieces in it helped to form his own 
works already mentioned, Robertson's chief style. The foundation in 1839 of the Spald- 
publications were : 1. * A Letter to Sauxay ing Club, which was due to Robertson and 
on the Case of Miss Butterfield, a Young his friend Dr. John Stuart, for the publication 
Woman charged with Murder,' London, i of historical records and rare memoirs of the 

1775, 8vo, with * Observations on the same,' j north of Scotland, gave Robertson his op- 

1776, 8vo. 2. * Essay on Culinary Poisons,' | portunity ; and although the club had many 
Loudon, 1781, 8vo. 3. * Introduction to the learned editors, none surpassed him in ful- 
Study of Polite Literature,' London, 1782, ness and accuracy. His chief contribution 
12mo; other edits. 1785, 1799, and 1808. was the * Collections for a History of the 
4. * An Essay on Punctuation,' London, Shires of Aberdeen and Banff,' 1842, which 
1785, 8vo; 5th edit. London, 1808, 8vo; formed the preface to 'Illustrations of the 
answered by David Steel in * Remarks on ^ Topography and Antiquities of Aberdeen 
an Essay,' &c., London, 1786, 12mo. 5. * Ob- and Banff' (vol. ii. 1847, vol. iii. 1858, vol. iv. 
ser^'ations on the Act for augmenting the 1869). This is the most complete series of 
Salaries of Curates,' published under the j records, public and private, which anycounty 
name of Eusebius, Vicar of Lilliput, Lon- , in Scotland has yet published. He also 
don, 1797, 8 vo. 6. *An Essay on the Edu- edited, for the same club, the 'Diary of 
cation of Young Ladies,' 1798, 12mo. General Patrick Gordon, a.d. 1635-1699,' in 
7. * Essay on the Nature of English Verse,' 1862, and in 1841, along with Dr. Grub, 
London,'l799, 8vo ; 5th edit., 1808, 12mo. * Gordon of Rothiemay, History of Scots 

[Reuss's Register of Living Authors ; Rose's Affairs from 1637 to 1641.' He paid a short 
Biogr. Diet. ; Gent. Mag. February 1802, p. 108; ' visit to Edinburgh in 1833 and engaged in 
Monthly Mag., March 1802, p. 133; Foster's historical work, but found it so unremunera- 
Alumni Oxon. ; European Mag. July 1788 p. 24, | tive that he returned to Aberdeen, and sup- 
and April 1797 p. 260; English Review, April I ported himself chieflv bv writing for the 
1788, p. 275 ; Nicholfi's Lit. Anecd. ii. 657, iii. * Aberdeen Courier,' afterwards the ' Aber- 
392, 251-5, 298, 299, 500-6, iv. 540 vin. 157, deen Constitutional,' which he edited for four 
^^•'^"^•J C. F. b. yg^j^ i^ lg43 j^g ^^^^ ^^ Glasgow, where 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH (1810-1866), heedited the ' Glasgow Constitutional' down 
Scottish historian and record scholar, was to 1849, when he moved to Edinburgh as 
born in Aberdeen on 17 May 1810. His editor of the ' Courant' (1849-53). 
father, having tried liis fortune in England, The political principles of Robertson, and 
had returned to his native county, where he | of all the papers he edited, were conserva- 
was first a small farmer, and afterwards a tive ; but he had many friends of other 
small shopkeeper, at Wolmanhill, Aberdeen, views, and received from the whig Lord- 
His mother was left a widow when Joseph advocate Moncreiff— it is said, at the instance 
was only seven, and he was educated at Udny of Lord Aberdeen — the appointment of his- 
parish school under Mr. Bisset, where James i torical curator of the records in the Edin- 
Outram [q. v.] was one of his comrades, and ' burgh Register House in 1853. *The Ultima 
afterwards at the grammar school and Mari- , Thule of my desires would be a situation in 
schal College, Aberdeen, where he acquired | the Register House,' he wrote to his fHend 
a sound knowledge of Latin, but was more Hill Burton in 1833. He had to wait twenty 
distinguishedforphysical than mental ability. | years, to the great loss of Scottish history. 
John IIillBurton[q.v.],the historian of Scot- Although the office received a new name, 
land, was his contemporary at school and uni- Robertson's work was practically a continua- 
versity, and his lifelong friend. On leaving tion of that begun by William Robertson 
Marischal College he was apprenticed to an I (1740-1799) [q. v.] and Thomas Thomson 
advocate, as solicitors are called in Aberdeen, ' [q. v.] as deputy clerk-register. In his new 
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sphere Robertson was aided by the counsels . 
of Cosmo Innes and Hill Burton, and sup- 

g>rted by his official superiors, the Marquis of 
alhousie and Sir J. Gibson Craig. Among 
his duties were the arrangement and selection 
of such records as were of special value, their 
publication in a manner similar to that of the 
series published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls in England, so far as the 
meagre grrants to Scotland permitted, and the 
answering constant inquiries into all branches 
of Scottisn history. The last duty, performed 
with kindly courtesy and keen intelligence, 
took up much of his time. Always diligent, 
and working perhaps somewhat beyond his 
physical stren^h, Robertson edited in 1863 
the * Inventories of Jewels, Dresses, Furni- 
ture, Books, and Paintings belonging to 
Queen Mary,' and * Concilia Ecclesiae Scoti- 
can®* in 18i36, which are among the best 
publications of the Bannatyne Club. The 
' Concilia ' is Robertson's chief work ; for, 
besides collecting the whole extant record 
sources for the history of the councils of the 
church of Scotland prior to the Reformation, 
he filled the notes with such copious stores 
of learning as to make them almost an 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland during the 

Ssriod. An article on * Scottish Abbeys and 
athedrals ' in the * Quarterly Review ' for 
1849 gave further proof of his fitness to 
undertake a complete ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland. Elis contributions to 'Cham- 
bers's Encyclopsedia ' on topics of Scottish 
history, civil as well as ecclesiastical, were 
valuable results of original research. He died 
on 13 Dec. 1866, soon after completing the 
* Concilia/ He was survived by his wife, 
two sons, and two daughters. To his wife the 
queen granted a pension of 100/. a year, in 
consideration of Robertson's * services to lite- 
rature, and especially illustrative of the an- 
cient history of Scotland.' 

[Memoir prefixed to editions of the Abbeys 
and Cathedrals of Scotland, Aberdeen, 1891 ; 
personal knowledge.] JE. M. 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH CLINTON 
(1788-1852), joint compiler of the ' Percy 
Anecdotes,' bom in London in 1788, was a 
patent agent in Fleet Street, the business 
oeing carried on until 1802 as * Robertson & 
Brooman.' Robertson founded the ' Me- 
chanic's Magazine' in 1823, and edited and 
largely wrote it until the year of his death. 
He gave evidence before tne House of Com- 
mons committee on patent law in 1849. His 
chief title to remembrance rests on * The 
Percy Anecdotes,' 20 vols. London, 1821-3, 
12mo (subsequent editions 1830, 1868, 1869, 
and various American editions). The volumes, 

TOL. XLvm. 



which came out in forty-four monthly 
parts, were professedly written by Sholto and 
Reuben Percy. Reuben was Thomas Bverley 
[q. v.], and Sholto was Robertson. The so- 
styled 'brothers Percj'' met to discuss the 
work at the Percy coffet^-house in Rathbone 
Place, whence their compilation derived its 
name. Sir Richard Phillips [q. v.] afterwards 
claimed that the original idea was derived 
from his suggestion to file the anecdotes 
which had appeared in the 'Star' newspaper 
over a long series of years. The 'Percys' 
did little more than classify a collection of 
anecdotes formed upon a similar plan. The 
same collaborators commenced a series of 
' Percy Histories, or interesting Memorials 
of the Capitals of Europe,' but this got no 
further than ' London,' 1823, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Robertson also started as ' Sholto Percy,' 
in 1828, an abridgment of the * Waverley 
Novels.' He died at Brompton on 22 Sept. 
1862. 

[Gent. Mag. 1852, ii. 648 ; Notes and Queries, 
Ist ser. vii. 214, 3rd ser. ix. 168; Allibone's 
Diet, of English Lit. s. v. * Percy, Sholto ; * Halkett 
and Laing's Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. Lit. iii. 
1884 ; Blackwood's Mag. xi. 605 ; Percy Aneed. 
in Chandos Classics, with pref. by Timbs, 4 toIs. 
1868; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERTSON, PATRICK, Lord Ro- 
bertson (1794-18ii>6), Scottish judge, bom 
in Edinburgh on 1/ Fob. 1794, was the 
second son of James Robertson, TiTiter to 
the signet, who died on 15 April 1820. His 
mother's maiden name was Alary Saunders. 
He was educated at the high school of Edin- 
burgh, and was called to the Scottish bar on 
27 May 1815, along with his friend John 
Wilson [q. v.l afterwards better known as 
* Christopner i^orth.' He soon obtained a 
practice, both in the court of session and 
oefore the general assembly. In January 
1838 he defended the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners before the high court of justiciary 
at Edinburgh. On 29 Nov. 1842 he was 
chosen dean of the faculty of advocates. He 
was appointed an ordinary lord of session in 
the place of Lord Meadowbank in Novem- 
ber 1843, and took his seat on the bench as 
Lord Robertson. In 1848 ht» was elected by 
the students lord rector of Marischal College 
and university of Aberdeen, and received 
the degree of LL.D. He died suddenly, 
from a stroke of apoplexy, at his house m 
Drummond Place, Edinburgh, on 10 Jan. 
1855, aged 60. He was buried in West 
Church burying-ground, Edinburgh, on the 
loth of the same month. A marble tablet 
was erected to his memory in St. Giles's 
Church. 
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KobertBon was an able and energetic ad- 
vocate, of strong natural abilities and vieorous 
common-uinBe. He was commonlj called by 
the endearinK Scottish diminutiTe ' Peter,' 
uid was highly esteemed for his conviTial and 
social qualities. His wit and humour were 
proverbial, and in sheer power of ridicule he 
was without a rival among his contemporaries, 
lie was present at the theatrical fund dinner ' 
in Edinburgh on 23 Fab. 1827, when Scott 
acknowledged the authorship of the noTels 
(LoCKHiai, Life of Sir Walter Scott, 1S46, 
p. 496), and took his seat as chairman after 
Scott retired. Owing to the rotundity of 
his figurt, Scott named him ' Peter o' the 
PBinch'(^.p--i06). Lockhart made several 
rhyming t'pilaphs on him, and wrote a vivid 
dexcriptioa of his mock-heroic speech at the 
Bums dinner of 1818 {Petfr'i Letter/ to hit 
Kimfolk, 1819, i. U6-7). He married, on 
8 April 1819, Mary Cameron, daughter of the 
llev. Thomas Iloss, D.D,, minister of Kil- 
monivaig, Invemes^i-Bhin.-, by whom he had 
several children. His second son. Major- 
general Patrick Robertson-Ross, CD., died at 
Boulogne on L'3 July 1883, having assumed 
the additional surname of Rosa on inheriting 



Hugh ftosa of (ilenmoidart, InvemesB-shin 
in 18«.). 

Sir John Watson Gordon painted a full- 
length portrait of Uobortson. A portrait of 
Hobertson by T. Duncan was exhibited at 
the loan collection of national portraits at 
South Kensington in IWB (Cat. No. 258). 

He was the author of the following vo- 
lumes of imlifferent verse ; 1. ' Leaves from 
a Journal' [Edinburgh^, 1844, 8vo, privately 
printed. '2. ' Leaves from a Journal and 
other Frogmenta in Verse,' London, 1K45, 
8vo, including the greater part of No. 1. 
3. ' Gleams of Thought reflected firom the 
Writings of Hilton ; Sonnets, and other 
Poems, Edinburgh, 1847, 8vo. 4. 'Sonnets, 
reflective iind descriptive, and other Poems,' 
Edlnhurgh, 1849,8vo. S.'Sonnets.reflective 
and descriptive, Second Series,' Edinburgh, 
1854, 8vo. His speeches in the Stewarton 
case (IftiS) and the Strathbogie case (1843) 
have been printed. 

[Mrs. Gordon's Memoir ofChristopher North, 
1862, i. 185.227-31, 270, ii. %i-fi, 91. 282,314- 
317 1 JouroTilof licnry Cockburn(1871). i. 168. 
11.58,208-10; Journals and CorTe9pondenct> of 
Lady KaBtlake, 1895, i. 43, 46, 152-3, 180; An- 
denon's Scottish Nation (1863), iti. 8*9; Grant's 
Old and New Edinburgh, ii. 166. 101, 193-4. 
200, iii. 126 ; Ilistory of the Society of Writers 
lo R. M. .Signet, 1890, p. 171 ; Hogers'a Monu- 
ments and Mouamental Inscriptions in Scotland, 
1871, p. IS; Irring's Book of Scotsmen, I8BI, 



pp. 439-40; Cronibie's Modsm Atbenian*, 1B82, 
pp. 71-3 (witbportnit); Scotsman, 13 Jan. IBSil; 
Times. 12 Jan. 1855. 25 Joly 1883 ; lUastiaud 
London News, 20 Jan. 1865 ; Oent. Mag. 1855. 
i. 194 ; Annual Register. 1856, App. to Cbron. 
p.ZS9; Haydn's Boot of Dignities, 1890; Notn 
and Queries. 3td in. vii. 4. 8th ser. vii. 367, 454, 
493 ; Brit. Mns. Cat.] G, F. B. B. 

BOBEBTSON, ROBERT, M.D. (1742- 
1829), physician, was bom in Scotland in 
1743. On completing his medical apprentice- 
ship be obtained employment aa a surgeon 
on a whaling ship, eailed from Dundee, and 
spent four months on the coast of Crreeuland. 
In September 1760 he entered the royal navy 
as a surgeon's mate, and served in January 
1761 on board the Prince of Orange at the 
reduction of Belleisle. In 1763 he served in 
the Terpsichore off the coasts of Portugal, 
Newfoundland, and Ireland ; and from July 
1764 spent two years on the Cornwall guard- 
ship at Plymouth, proceeding in 1766 to the 
Weatlndies, There in 1768hewas appointed 
surgeon to the Diligence sloop, which re- 
turned lo England m April 1769, and wss 
paid off. He next served in the Weasel on 
the west coast of Africa, and till 1776 re- 
mained there or in the West Indies. He was 
afterwards on the North American station 
till 1791, and during the whole thirty years 
kept records of cases of interest, including 
many varieties of fever, of dysentery, and of 
scurvy. He warmly supported the views on 
scurvy of James Lind (1716-1794) ""q. v.], 
whom he knew. t)n 12 Feb. 1779 he was 
created M.D. in the university of Aberdeen. 
In 1793 he became physician to Greenwich 
Hospital, and on -la June 1793 was admilti'd 
a licentiate of the College of Physician* of 
London. He published in 1779 'A Physical 
Journal kept on Board H.M. Ship Itainbow,' 
in 17K9 ' Observations on Jail, 1 lospital, or 
Ship Fever,' and in irOO'An Essay on Fevers." 
The chief results obtained in these works 
were re-embodied in four volumes published 
by him in 1807 under the title 'Observations 
on the Diaeast-s incident to Seamen,' and in 
two others entitled ' Synopsis Morborum ' in 
1810. His works contain some interesting 
cases, but in the effort to generalise he often 
becomes obscure, and his chief merit lies in 
his industry in collecting notes. He was 
elected F.R.S. on 31 .May 1804. He died at 
Greenwich in the autumn of 1829. 

[Mnnk'sColl, ofPhys-ii. 428; Works; Gent. 
Mng. 1829, ii. 561 ; Thomson's Hist, of Royal 
Society, 1812.] N. M. 

K0BERT80N or ROBINSON, THO- 
MAS (/. 1530-1561), schoolmaster and dean 
of Durham, was bom at or near Wakefield 
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in Yorkshire early in the sixteenth century. 
He entered at Queen's College, Oxford, but 
migrated to Magdalen, where at some uncer- 



Henry VIII, xi. 60, vol. xiii. pt. ii. p. 662 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1547-80 p. 104, 1581-90 
pp. 92, 296; Add. 1547-65 p. 524, 1566-79 
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in the university,' that is to say, he opposed i 

the scholastic teachers of theology. In 1526 j ROBERTSON, THOMAS (d. 1799), di- 
hehecame master of Magdalen College school, ' vine and author, was licensed a minister of 

aucceeding not John Stanbridge [q. v.], as Mr. the church of Scotland by the presbytery of 

Sommer says, but the less celebrated Thomas Lauder on 3 Jan. 1775. In the same year he 

Byshoppe. About this time also he was elected was presented to the parish of Dalmeny 

fellow of Magdalen. He continued at the by the Earl of Kosebery, and ordained on 

school till 1534, and established his reputa- 26 Oct. In 1784 he was elected a fellow of 
tion as a teache: 
Parkhurstbore 

HUBST, 

John Longiand [a . y.], bishop of Lincoln, spoke the university of Edinburgh. In the follow- 
in his favour to (Jromwell in 1537, saying he ing year he was appointed one of his majesty's 
had long been his chaplain. He was one of chaplains in orainary. He died in Edin- 
the divines who sipied the preface to the * In- burgh on 15 Nov. 1799. Hy Jane Jackson, 
stitution of aChnstian Man' in 1537, and on whom he married in 1775, he had, besides a 
3 July 1539 he became B.D. He was then daughter Janet, three sons: John; AVilliam 
said by Wood to be * Flos et decus Oxonise.' Finalay, lieutenant in the East India Com- 
On30 Oct. 1540 he was collated treasurer of panVs service; and Charles Hope, a writer 
Salisbury Cathedral ; he held this office till m Edinburgh. 

May 1548. He took part in the discussions Robertson was author of * An Enquiry 

as to Anne of Cleves* divorce. On 19 Feb. into the Fine Arts ' (Edinburgh, 1784, 4to), 

1540-1 he was collated archdeacon of Leices- of which only the first volume was pub- 

t«r, then in the diocese of Lincoln ; he con- lished. It contains an elaborate treatment 

tinned archdeacon till his resignation in De- of the history and theor}' of ancient and 

cember 1560. He became vicar of Wakefield modern music. He also published a *His- 

in 1546. At one time and another he held tory of Mary Quet*n of Scots ' (Edinburgh, 

yarious prebends in Lincoln Cathedral, and 1793), in which he endeavoured to dis- 

he took part in many ecclesiastical coramis- tinguish Mary's authentic writings from the 

sions durinjj the reign of Edward VI (Dixon, forgeries assVned to her, and published 

Church Hist, vol. ii. passim), llobertson facsimiles of both classes of documents in an 

took part in the drawinc" up of the prayer- | appendix. An essay by him on the charac- 

book of 1548, but was dissatisfied with the ter of Hamlet appears m the * Transactions 

result. Accordingly he welcomed the advent ' of the Koyal Society of Edinburgh' (ii. 

of Queen Mary, and was on 23 July 1557 251). 

made dean of Durham. After Elizabeth's rg^^^,^ p^^^j ^.^j g^^^ , j 183. j^-^ 

accession he refused the oath of supremacy . jy-^^^ ^f ^^^^g Authors, 1816; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

and resigned his deanery. In Iwl he was E. I. C. 



described as ' one thought to do much harm 
in Yorkshire.' 

Kobertson took part in the composition of 
Lily's * Latin Grammar.' He also published 
' Annotationes in librum Gulielmi Lilii de 



ROBERTSON, THOMAS CAMPBELL 
(1781)-1863), Indian civil senant, bom at 
Kenilworth on 9 Nov. 1789, was youngest 
son of Captain George Kobertson, K.N., who 



Latinorum nominum generibus,' &c., Basle, was ofiered the honour of knighthood by 




»tory 

are ' Resolutions of some Questions relating 
to Bishops and Priests,' &c., and * Resolutions 
of some Questions concerning the Sacra- 
ments/ both by Robertson. 

[Blozam*s Mag. Coll. Reg. vol. ii. p. xli, iii. 
80 ft., 81-7, 108, iv. 21, 61; Reg. Oxf. Univ. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) i. 118; Letters and Papers of 



York, formerly of Llandaff, North Wales 
On the death of his father in 1791, the 
family removed to Edinburgh, where Thomas 
was educated at the high school. In 1805 
he obtained a writership in the Bengal civil 
service, and, although he had no influence, 
his promotion was &rly rapid. In 1810 he 
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became registrar of the zillah of Bakarganj, 
in 1814 he officiated as judge and magistrate 
of Shahabad, and in 1820 he was appointed 
judge and magistrate of Cawnpore. In 1823 
ne was sent to Chittagong, and there he 
became involved in the opening hostilities 
of the first Burmese war. In 182o he accom- 
panied Sir Archibald CampbelFs force to 
Ava as civil commissioner, and had a principal 
share in framing the treaty which terminated 
the war. In 1827 he sailed to England, on 
a furlough. Uetuming to India in 1830, he 
was appointed a commissioner of the revenue. 
In 1835 he became a judge of the Sadr 
Diwani, and in 1838 was constituted a mem- 
ber of the supreme council. He obtained the 
post of lieutenant-governor of the North- 
west Provinces in 1840, and at the same 
time was nominated to fill provisionally the 
post of governor-general in case of any 
sudden vacancy. As lieutenant-governor he 
distinguished himself by his efforts to con- 
ciliate native sentiment in opposition to the 
policy of the younger school of Indian 
civilians. He especially sought to prevent 
the wholesale dispossession of the talukdars, 
who had risen in many cases from the posi- 
tion of hereditary revenue contractors to 
that of proprietors of the soil. The severe 
treatment of this class has since been re- 
garded as one of the causes that brought 
about the acute discontent which culminated 
in the mutiny, and it is universally admitted 
that a more conciliatory policy would have 
been wiser. The state of IJobertson's health 
obliged him to retire from the service in 
184.J. On his return to England he de- 
voted himself chiefly to literary pursuits, 
lie died in Eaton iSquare, London, on 6 July 
1803. While ut home, in 1830, he married 
Amelia Jane, daughter of the Hon. John 
Elliot ; she died in 1837, leaving three chil- 
dren. In 1852 he married Emma Jane, 
daughter of J. Anderson, esq., who survived 
him. 

He was author of: 1. * llemarks on several 
llecent Publications concerning the Civil 
Government and Foreign Policy of British 
India,' London, 1829, 8vo. 2. ' Political In- 
cidents of the First Burmese War,' London, 
1 853, 1 2mo. 3. * Political Prospects of British 
India,' London, 1858, 8vo. 

[Private information; Kaye and Malleson's 
HJKtory of the Indian Mutiny, i. 118; Kaye's 
Lives of Indian Officers, 3rd edit. ii. 130; 
Dodwell and Miles's Bengal Civil Servants, 
p. 428.] E. I C. 

ROBERTSON, THOMAS WILLIAM 
(1829-1871), actor and dramatist, the son of 
William Robertson, an actor, came of an old 



theatrical stock, and was bom on 9 Jan. 
1829 at Newark-on-Trent. His great-grand- 
father, James Robertson, came from Perth, 
became the principal comic actor of the York 
Theatre, was praised as a ' comedian of true 
merit' by Tate Wilkinson [q. v.], published 
a volume of * Poems ' by * Nobody,' retired in 
1779 after forty years service, and died in 
York in 1795, ag^ 82. Of James Robert- 
son's three sons, Thomas became manager of 
the Lincoln circuit ; the second, James, mar- 
ried a Miss Robinson, stepdaughter of Mr. 
Wrench, well known as Corinthian Tom in 
*Tom and Jerry.' W^illiam, one of seven 
children, the ofl&pring of this marriage, was 
articled to a sohcitor at Derby, and subse- 
quently joined the Lincoln company of Tho- 
mas, his uncle, and married in 1828 Miss 
Margaret Elizabeth, or Margaretta Elisabetha 
Marmus, a young actress of the company. 
A large famdy was the result of the union. 
Thomas William was the eldest child, and 
Margaret or Madge (Mrs. Grimston, better 
known as Mrs. Kendal) the youngest. Two 
younger sons also went on the stage. Of 
these, Frederick Craven Robertson (1846- 
1879) began his career at the Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, in 1867, in his elder brother 
Thomas William's * For Love ; ' joined the 
company of Frederick Younge ; ^ve an ac- 
ceptable performance of Captain Ilawtree in 
* Caste ; ' and for a time after Younge's death 
managed the * Caste' companv. Another 
son, Edward Shafto Robertson (1844 P-1871), 
who made his first appearance as an actor 
in London in 1870, was accidentally killed 
next year while proceeding from Melbourne 
to India in the steamship Avoca. 

Thomas William Robertson was educated 
by the wife of his great-uncle, Thomas 
Robertson ; on the death of the husband, on 
31 Aug. 1831, his widow became manager 
of the Lincoln circuit. On 13 June 1834, 
at the theatre, Wisbech, he played, as Master 
T. Robertson, Hamish, Rob Roy's son, in 
*Rob Roy, or Auld Lang Syne.' In the 
various towns of the Lincoln circuit he after- 
wards played childish parts, including Cora's 
Child in * Pizarro ' and the Count's Child in 
the * Stranger.' About 1836 he was sent to a 
school at Spalding, kept by Henry Young, 
and about 1841 to a second school at WTiit- 
tlesea, kept by one Moore. He played occa- 
sionally during his holidays, and on leaving 
Moore's school in 1843 became factotum of 
the liincoln company, to the management of 
which his father appears to have succeeded. 
He painted scenery, prompted, wrot<» songs 
for the company, adapted *The Battle of 
Life' and the 'Haunted Man' of Charles 
Dickens, both played at Boston, and acted a 
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range of parts including Hamlet, Charles 
Surface, Young Marlow, John Peerybingle 
in the * Cricket on the Hearth,' Dr. Pangloss, 
Monsieur Jacques, and Jeremy Diddler. On 
the breaking up in 1848 of the Lincoln cir- 
cuit, Robertson came to London and essayed 
many experiments, but turned to acting at 
the less-Known theatres for a living. AfVer 
teaching himself French, he was for a few 
months usher in a school at Utrecht, where 
he was ill paid and half starved. In I80I 
William Farren, then manager of the Olym- 
pic Theatre, produced his first piece, *A 
Night's Adventures,* which ran for four 
nignt^. He made at this time the acquaint- 
ance of Henry James Byron [q. v. J, with 
whom he acted in provincial companies, and 
with whom also, it is said, he made an un- 
prosperous attempt to ^ve an entertainment 
at tne Gallery of lUustration. In 1854 
he sold for *3/. to the managers of the City 
Theatre, Johnson and Nelson Lee, a play 
called * Castles in the Air,' produced at 
that house on 29 April. Robertson next 
became, at a somewhat precarious salary of 
3/. per week, prompter at the Olympic, under 
the management of Charles Mathews. Among 
very many pieces he wrote at this period 
were 'Photographs and Ices,* *My Wife's 
Diary,' * A Uow m the House,' subsequently 
produced at Toole's Theatre on 30 Auj^. 1883, 
all of which, with countless adaptations, he 
was compelled to sell to Lacy, the theatrical 
bookseller. Subsistence was eked out by 
writing in unimportant papers; and once 
Robertson sought to enlist in the armv, but 
was rejected. After playing at the Mary- 
lebone, of which his father was at the time 
joint manager, he went in 1855 with a com- 
pany, headed by Mr. and Mrs. Wallack, to 
pla^ Macbeth at the Theatre des Italiens, 
Paris. The result was a fiasco. 

On 27 Aug. 1856 he married at Christ 
Church, Marylebone, Miss Elizabeth Burton 
(whose real name was Taylor), an actress 
then plaving at the Queen's Theatre in Tot- 
tenham Street, and went with her to Dublin, 
where she was engaged as leading lady and 
he as eccentric comedian and assistant stage- 
manager. The pair visited with scanty suc- 
cess Belfast, Dundalk, and many smaller 
towns in Ireland. Returning to England, 
they acted at the Surrey, the Marylebone, in 
Plymouth, Woolwich, Rochester, Windsor, 
and elsewhere, Mrs. Robertson's performances 
being interrupted by the birth of successive 
children. Arter the death of a daughter 
Robertson retired from the stage, occupying 
himself with magazine sketches and translat- 
ing French plays for the publisher I^cy. His 
faree of The Ciantab,' produced at the Strand 



on 14 Feb. 1861, introduced him to a Bohe- 
mian literary set, and led to his becoming a 
member of the Savage and Arundel Clubs, 
where he enlarged his observation of human 
nature, and whence he drew some curious 
types. He wrote for the * Welcome Guest ' 
and the ' Illustrated Times,' in which he was 
the * Theatrical Lounger.' Some contribu- 
tions he signed ' Hugo Vamp.' His success 
was indifferent. His wife was ailing, and the 
question was more than once raised of his 
quitting journalism and becoming a tobac- 
conist. A novel, called * David Garrick,' 
founded on M61esville's three-act comedy 

* Sullivan,' was one of Robertson's potboilers. 
This he adapted into the play known as 
'David Gamck,' offering it vainly to one 
management after another, and ultimately 
pledging it with Lacy for 10/. It was at 
length accepted by Sothem, who, after for- 
warding Robertson the money to redeem it, 
advanced the author 50/. on account. It 
was produced with indifferent success in 
April 1864 at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
Birmingham. But when given at the Hay- 
market by Sothem soon afterwards it was 
received with high favour, and it has since 
been frequently revived. Emboldened by 
its reception, Robertson wrote for the Hay- 
market * Society,' a sketch of Bohemian 
manners, first produced in Liverpool, and 
transferred on 11 Nov. 1865 to the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre in Tottenham Street,then 
under the Bancroft management, where it 
ran for twenty-six weeks, establishing the 
fortunes of the theatre, as well as those of 
the author, and incidentally of one or two 
actors. The triumph was marred by the 
death of his wife on 14 Aug. 1865. Like 

* Society,' * Ours ' was first produced at Liver- 
pool, the date being 23 Aug. 1866. On 
16 Sept. it was transferred to the I*rince of 
Wales's, London, where its reception was 
enthusiastic. 

Robertson's reputation was now fully esta- 
blished, and managers competed for his plays. 
His highest triumi)hs were confined to the 
IMnce of Wales's Tneatre, the pieces produced 
at other houses meeting with unequal success, 
and being in some cases fS&ilures. ' Caste,' 

fiven at the Prince of Wales's on 6 April 
867, shows Robertson's high-water mark, 
and, besides being his highest achievement, 
remains an acting play. Robertson married, 
on 17 Oct., at the English Consulate, Frank- 
fort -on-the-Maine, his second wife. Miss 
Rosetta Feist, a lady of German extraction. 
His next piece at the Prince of Wales's, 
'Play,' prcJduced on 15 Feb. 1868, showed 
a distinct falling off, but his position was 
retrieved by * School,' the next in order, on 
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14 Jan. 1869. This avowedly owed something 
to the * Aschenbrcidel ' of Benedix. Last in 
the list of Prince of Wales's pieces, on which 
Robertson's reputation rests, was * M.P.,' given 
on 23 April 1870. 

To other theatres, meanwhile, Robertson 
contribute * Shadow Tree Shaft,' a three-act 
drama, unprinted, the scene of which is laid 
in StaJToroshire in the time of the Young 
Pretender (it was given at the Princess's on 
6 Feb. 1867) ; * A Rapid Thaw,' a comedy in 
two acts, unprinted, translated from the 
French, and played at the St. James's on 
2 March 1867 ; * tor Love,' a three-act drama, 
unprinted, given at the Holbom on 5 Oct. 
1867 ; * Passion Flowers,' a three-act drama, 
unprinted, adapted from the French, and 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Hull, on 
28 Oct. 1868, with his sister, Miss Robertson, 
in the principal part ; * Home,' a three-act 
adaptation of * L'Aventuri^re ' of M. Augier, 
produced by Sothem at the Ilaymarket on 
14 Jan. 1869; * My Lady Clara,'' a five-act 
drama, founded on Tennyson's poem, and 
played at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
on 22 Feb. 1869 (under the altered title of 

* Dreams ' it was given at the Gaiety on 
27 March, with Alfred Wigan and Miss Ro- 
bertson in the principal parts) ; * A Breach of 
Promise,' a comic drama, in two acts. Globe, 
10 April ; * Dublin Bay,' a farce, unprinted, 
given at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on 
18 May 1869, and in Lonion on 18 Dec. 1875 ; 

* Progress,' a three-act version of * Les Ga- 
naches ' of M.VictorienSardou, Globe, 18 Sept. 
1869; 'The Nightingale,' a drama in five 
acts, Adelphi, 15 Jan. 1870 ; * Birth,' a three- 
act comedy, produced in Bristol on 5 Oct. ; 

* War,' a three-act drama, 16 Jan. 1871, St. 
James's. The reception of the last piece was 
unfavourable. In addition to the plays that 
have been named, Robertson is responsible 
for * A Dream in Venice ' and * Up in a 
Balloon,' entertainments, unprinted; * DowTi 
in our Village,' * Over the Way,' * Post 
Haste,' unprinted comedies; and 'Which is 
it ? ' among unprinted farces. The following 
additional worKs are to be found in Lacy's 

* Acting Edition of Plays,' or the collected 
works of Robertson, consisting of sixteen 
plays, edited by his son (2 vols. 1889): 

* Birds of Prey,' * Chevalier de Saint George,' 

* Duke's Daughter,' * Ernestine,' * Faust and 
Marguerite,' *. Half-Caste,' * Jocrisse the Jug- 
gler,' * Muleteer of Toledo,' * Noemie,' ' Star 
of the East,' and * Sea of Ice,' dramas, and 

* Breach of Promise,' * Clockmaker's Hat,' 

* Not at all Jealous,' * Peace at any Price,' 
and * Two Gay Deceivers,' farces. Robertson 
published, besides * David Garrick,' two other 
novels — 'Dazzled not Blinded* and 'Ste- 



' phen Caldrick.' Among schemes or sugges- 
tions for plays which are still in existence 
are those for comedies entitled 'Passions' 
and 'Political Comedy.' Of a comedy to 
succeed * M.P.' at the Prince of Wales's, the 
title only, ' Faith,* survives. Robertson also 
wrote * Constance,' an opera, with music by 
F. Clay, produced unsuccessfully at Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

For some years previous to 1870 Robert- 
son's health had been failing, and at the time 
when ' M.P.' was presented, in April 1870, 
his condition inspired grave alarm. In De- 
cember 1870 he went, on medical advice, to 
Torquay, returning without deriving any 
benefit, and on the evening of 3 Feb. 1871 
he died in his chair at his house, 6 Eton 
Terrace, Haverstock Hill, London. His 
son, Thomas William Shafto Robertson, a 
manager and an actor, died 24 May 1895, 
aged 37. Other members of his family are 
on the stage. 

Robertson may be credited with the foun- 
dation of a school the influence of which 
survives and is felt. His theory of comedy- 
writing was to place, amid worldly and cyni- 
I cal surroundings, a tender, youthful, and 
' sentimental interest, which would show the 
, brighter for its entourage. In his best work, 
such as ' Caste ' — his unmistakable master- 
: piece — and in half a dozen other works, the 

frocess produced very satisfactory results, 
le was the inventor of a system — which, 
j though artificial, was, temporarily at least, 
! effective — of giving, antiphonally, portions 
of conversations or spoken duets, the one 
j sentimental and the othernot seldom worldly. 
The term ' Teacup and saucer school,' applied 
I to him by 'Q.' of the 'Athenajum' (i.e. Thomas 
; Purnell [q. v.]), suggested perhaps by Robert- 
; son's aff*ection for domestic interiors and oc- 
, cupatious, stuck to his work and to that of 
James Albery, to some extent a follower of 
Robertson, and is not wholly inapt. Robert- 
son's work is healthy throughout, and much 
of it is original, being the result of his own 
observation. He caught quickly the manners 
of his time, and his characters are usually 
' lifelike. His knowledge of French stood 
him in good stead, and he derived a portion 
of his inspiration from the writings of Musset 
and Sand. 

Robertson was a brilliant conversationalist, 
and in his bohemian days widely popular. 
He was a robustly built man, with reddish 
hair and beard. Portraits of him from photo- 
graphs, caricatures in comic journals, and 
the like are numerous. An etching of him 
by Norman Macbeth, and a black-and-white 
drawing by his brother-in-law, Mr. W. 11. 
Kendal, are both in the latter's possession. 
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A small bust, well executed and lifelike, is 
in the Arundel Club, with him at one time a 
favourite haunt. 

[Principal Dramatic Works of Thomas William 
Robertson, with Memoir by his Son, 2 vols. 1889 
(with portrait) ; Life and Writings of T. W. Ro- 
bertson, by T.Edgar Pemberton, 1893; Era Alma- 
nack, various years; Era newspaper, 29 June 
1879 ; Athenseam, 14 Oct. 1871 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Lacy's Acting Plays; Men of the Time, 1868; 
Men of the Reign ; Dutton Cook's Nights at the 
Play ; Howard and Scott's Blanchard ; personal 
knowledge.] .T. K. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM (d. 1686 P), 
lexicographer, was a graduate of Edinburgh, 
and is probably the William Robertson who 
was laureated by Duncan Forester in April 
1645 (Edin. Graduates^ Bann. Club, p. 62). 
From 1653 to 1680 he lived in the city of 
London and t-aught Hebrew. In 1680 he 
was appointed university teacher of He- 
fbrew at Cambridge at a salary of 20/. a 
year. 

His principal works are : 1. 'A Gate or 
Door to the lioly Tongue opened in English,' 
London, 1653, 8vo ; this reappeared with a 
few changes in 1654, as ' The First Gate or 
Outward Door to the Holy Tongue,' and was 
followed in 1655 by *The Second Gate or 
the Inner Door.' 2. * Compendious Hebrew 
Lexicon,' London, 1654 ; this was very 
favourably received, and was edited by 
Nahum Joseph in 1814. 3. * An Admonitory 
Epistle unto Mr. Richard Baxter [q. v.] and 
Mr. Thomas Hotchkiss, about their applica- 
tions, or misapplications, rather, of several 
t«xts of Scripture, tending chiefly to prove 
that the fifflictions of the godly are proper 
punishments ; ' in the second of two ap- 
pended dissertations he defends 'great Dr. 
Twisse's definition of Pardon,' London, 1655. 
4. 'The Hebrew Text of the Psalms and 
Lamentations, with text in Roman letters 
parallel/ London, 1656 ; dedicated to the 
Hon. John Sadler, his 'worthy Maecenas 
and patron.' 5. ' Novum Testamentum 
lin^a Hebrae^a,' London, 1661. 6. 'The 
Hebrew portion of Gouldman's Copious 
Dictionary,' Cambridge, 1674. 7. * Schrevelii 
Lexicon Manuale Grs&co-Latinum , with many 
additions,' Cambridge, 1676. 8. 'Thesaurus 
lingusD sanct«B,' London, 1680 ; this was 
useu largely b^ Chr. Stock and J. Fischer in 
their ' Ciavis linguae sanctae,' Leipzig, 1753. 
9. ' A Dictionary of Latin Phrases,' Cam- 
bridge, 1681 ; re-edited in 1824. 10. ' Index 
alphabeticus hebrseo-biblicus,' Cambridge, 
16iB3 ; Leusden translated it into Latin and 
published it at Utrecht in 1687 as ' Lexicon 
novum hebneo-latinum.' 11. ' Manipulus 
linguae sanctae,' Cambridge, 1683. 12. 'Liber 



Psalmorum et Threni Jeremiae,' in Hebrew, 
Cambridge, 1685. 

[British Museum Catalogue ; Biograpbie Uni- 
verselle.] E. 0. M. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM, D.D. (1705- 
1783), theolorical writer, was bom in Dublin 
on 16 Oct. 1/05. His father was a linen 
manufacturer, of Scottish birth, who had 
married in England Diana Allen, * descended 
from a very reputable family in the diocese 
of Durham.' In 1717 he went to school at 
Dublin under FrancisHutcheson (1694-1746) 
r<j. v.], the philosopher, whom he describes as 
his ' ever honoured master.' On 4 March 1723 
he matriculated at Glasgow University, 
graduated M.A. on 29 April 1724, and 
studied divinity under John Simson [q. v.] 

In 1725 came a crisis in a long-standing 
dispute between the Glasgow students ana 
John Stirling [a. v.], the principal. Stirling 
had appointed Hugh Montgomery of Hart- 
field as rector, ignoring the students' right 
to elect. Kobertson and William Campbell 
of Mamore (younger brother of John Camp- 
bell, afterwards fourth duke of Argyll) pre- 
sented to Stirling a petition si^ed by some 
sixty students, demanding a university meet- 
ing for 1 March to elect a rector according 
to the statute. On its rejection, the petition- 
ers went in a body on 1 March to Mont- 
gomery's house, when Robertson read a pro- 
test against his authority. He was cited 
before the senatus, and after some davs' trial 
was expelled from the university on 4 March. 
He at once went to London for redress, apply- 
ing himself to John CampbeU, second duke of 
Argyll fq. v.], who referred him to his 
younger brother, Archibald, afterwards third 
dukeTq. v.], then earl of Islay . Islay obtained 
a royal commission (appointed 31 Aug. 1726), 
which visited the imiversity of Glasgow, re- 
scinded (4 Oct. 1720) the act expeUing 
Kobertson, restored the students* right of 
electing the rector, and recovered the right 
of the university to nominate the Snell ex- 
hibitioners at Balliol College, Oxford. The 
commission concluded its work by issuing 
(19 Sept. 1727) an act for the regulation of 
the university. 

Islay introduced Robertson to Benjamin 
Hoadly (1676-1761) [q. v.], and Hoadly 
introduced him to Wake, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and to Josiah Hort [^. v.], then 
bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, who mtroduced 
him to the lord chancellor, Peter King, first 
lord King [q. v.] Under these influences he 
forsook presbvterianism, and prepared to take 
Anglican ordfers. He attenaed some of the 
Gresham lectures, and made good use of public 
libraries. Towards the end of 1727 he went 
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to Ireland with John Hoadly [a, v.l, the newly 
appointed bishop of Ferns and jCeighlin. Wake 
recommended nim to Timothy Goodwin 

Sq. v.], archbishop of Cashel. Ue was or- 
iained deacon by John Hoadly on 14 Jan. 
1728, and appointed curate of Tullow, co. 
Carlow. On 10 Nov. 1729 he was ordained 
priest, and was presented (11 Noy.) by Car- 
teret, the lord lieutenant, to the rectories of 
RathyiUy, co. Carlow, and Kilranelagh, co. 
Wicklow. 

In 1738 he obtained in addition theyicar- 
ages of Kathmore and Straboe, and the per- 
petual curacy of Rahil, co. Carlow. His in- 
come from his five livines was not aboye 
200/. a year, owing to his inability to collect 
the tithe of ac'istment (pasturage for dry 
cattle). He published * A Scheme for utterly 
abolishing the present heayy and yezatious 
Tax of Tithe,* which went through several 
editions ; his proposal was to commute the 
tithe into a land tax. This j^amphlet attracted 
the attention of Charles, eighth baron Cath- 
cart, governor of Londonderry (d. 20 Dec. 
1740), who in 1739, though he had never met 
Robertson, appointed him his chaplain, an 
honour which was continued to h im by his son 
Charles Cat heart, ninth baron Cathcart [q. v.] 
In 1743 Kobertson went to live in Dublin 
for the sake of his children's education. Here 
he acted as curate of St. Luke's. In con- 
junction with Kane Percival, curate of St. 
Michan's, he originated a fund for the benefit 
of widows and orphans of clergy in the 
Dublin diocese. He returned to llathvilly 
in 1748. 

In October 1759 he fell in with the 'Free 
and Candid Disquisitions * published anony- 
mously in 1749 by John Jones (1700-1770) 
[q. v.] ; after perusing it he felt that he could 
not renew his declaration of assent and con- 
sent to the contents of the prayer-book. At 
this juncture his bishop, Kichard Robinson, 
baron Rokeby[q. v.l offered him the rectories 
of TuUowmoy ana Ballyquillane, Queen's 
County. He declined them in a remarkable 
letter (15 .Tan. 1760). Thenceforth he ceased 
to read the Athanasian creed, and omitted 
some other parts of the public services. 
Such procedure gave offence, and Robertson 
resigned his benefices in 1764 ; his honorary 
chaplaincy to Cathcart he retained. In 1766 
he published anonymously an able little 
book, * An Attempt to explain the Words, 
Reason, Substance.' This was written earlier. 
He describes himself as * a presbyter of the 
church of England,' says nothing of his re- 
signation but only of his refusal of further 
preferment, and propounds the plan of a com- 
prehensive establisnment, based on a sub- 
scription to the Bible only, and with a service 



book silent on all controverted points. To a 
'third edition 'of the volume, issued in March 
1767, is appended the letter of 1760 signed 
* W. Robertson ;' another issue, with the same 
appendix, is dated 1768. All issues are anony- 
mous, and are really of the same edition, only 
the title-pa^e and dedication beinf reprinted 
and appendix added. Philip Skeiton [q. v.], 
after criticising the 'Attempt' from an evan- 
gelical point of view in his 'Observations,' 
offered Kobertson a provision for life under 
his own roof, or a separate income at his 
option ; the offer was declined, but an inti- 
mate correspondence was maintained till 
Robertson's death. The ' Attempt ' was also 
answered in an elaborate * Confutation/ &c., 
Dublin, 1769, 2 vols., by Smyth Loftus. 

In August 1767 Robertson removed to 
London, where he attracted some notice. An 
overture for the employment of his pen in the 
service of the government was met by the 
rejoinder * Give me truth and I will write.' 
jHTe presented a copy of hys * Attempt ' to the 
liversity of Glasgow (there is now no copy 
n the university library), and received from 
;he senatus the degree of D.D. (21 Jan. 1768). 
Shortly afterwards the mastership of the 
Wolverhampton grammar school was be- 
stowed upon him by the Merchant Taylors' 
Company ; the salary was only 70/. a vear, 
out of which for five years a pension 01 40/. 
was paid to a superannuated predecessor. 
His needs were supplied, often anonymously, 
by private friends. 

Theophilus Lindsey [q. v.] speaks of 
Robertson as * the father of unitarian non- 
conformity.' He means that Robertson's 
resignation produced his own. But Robert- 
son, in the * Attempt,' disclaims adhesion 
either to the Arian or Socinian party; his 
subsequent adoption of unitarian views was 
due to the influence of Priestley and Lind- 
sey. He was a member in 1771-2 of the 
committee for promoting a petition to par- 
liament for clerical relief from subscription. 
In April 1778 he agreed to become Lindsey's 
colleague at Essex Street Chapel, London, 
and had begun preparations for removal from 
Wolverhampton, when a threatened prosecu- 
tion for teaching without license determined 
him to remain, as ' to fly now would look like 
cowardice.* No prosecution was instituted. 
Robertson died at Wolverhampton, of gout 
in the stomach, on 20 May 1783, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. John's. He 
married, in 1728, Elizabeth (d. 1758), daugh- 
ter of Mdor William Baxter, and had twenty- 
one children, but survived them all, leaving 
only a grandson. An engraved portrait of 
Robertson is in the * Gentleman's Magazine * 
for September 1783. 
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Robertson wrote verses to his wife in the 
'Gentleman's Magazine/ July 17.*i(^, y. 416. 
John Disney [q. v.] assigns to him *Elec- 
theria,' 1768, a poem dedicated to Catharine 
Macaulay [q. v.], and states that in 1767-8 
he contributed to the * Monthly lleview.' 

[Life by Disney, based on an autobiographi- 
cal sketch, in Gent Mag. Sept. 1783 ; Biogrnphy 
by Joshua Toulmin in Monthly Repository, 
April and June 1806 ; Lindsey's Historical 
View, 1783, pp. 477 sq. ; Burdy's Life of Skelton, 
1792, pp. 157 sq. ; Belsham's Memoirs of Lindsey, 
1812, pp. 164 sq.; Turner's Lives of Eminent 
Unitarians, 1843, ii. Ssq.; Munimenta Univer- 
sitatis Glasguensis, ii. 569 sq. iii. 431 sc^. ; 
Simms's Bibliotheca Staffordiensis, p. 377 ; in- 
formation from W. Junes Addison, esq., assist- 
ant clerk of senate, Glasgow.] A. G. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM(1721-1793), 
historian, eldest son of William Robertson, 
was born in the manse of the parish of 
Borthwick, Midlothian, on 19 Sept. 1721. 
His father, the son of David Robertson of 
Brunton, was descended from the Robert- 
sons of Gladney in Fifeshire, a branch of the 
Robertsons of Struan or Strowan in Perth- 
shire [see art. Robebtson, Alexander] 
(DouoLAS, Baronage of Scotland, 1798, pp. 
407, 413, 414). 

William Robertson the elder was licensed 
by the presbytery of Kirkcaldy on 14 June 
1711, and was for a time minister of the pres- 
bjrterian church of London Wall in London, 
but was in September 1714 called to Borth- 
wick in the presbytery of Dalkeith, whence 
he was transferred first to Lady Tester's 
chapel (16 Oct. 1733) and then to the Old 
Greyfriars (28 July 1736) in Edinburgh. 
He was in 1742 appointed a member of the 
committee of the General Assembly which 
compiled the ' Translations and Paraphrases ' 
of 1/46, he himself contributing three para- 
phrases to the collection (cf. Julian, Diet, of 
Hymnology), He died on 16 Nov. 1745, having 
married, on 20 Oct. 1720, Eleanor, daughter 
of David Pitcaime of Dreghorn, who died 
six days after her husband, leaving issue, be- 
sides the historian : Robert ; Mary, who mar- 
ried James Syme and was grandmother of 
Lord Brougham ; Margaret ; David ; Eliza- 
beth, who married James Cunningham of 
Hyndhope ; Patrick, a prosperous jeweller in 
Edinburgh, who died on 8 Sept. 1790 ; and 
Helen ((f. 1816), who gave information re- 
specting her brother to George Gleig [q-v.! 
James Burgh [q. v.], the moral and political 
writer, was the historian's first cousin, his 
mother being the elder Robertson's sister. 
More enlightened than the bulk of his fellow 
ministers, the elder Robertson was solicitous 
about the education of his children, and 



showed a taste for historical research by em- 
ploying his leisure in investigating the reign 
of Slary Queen of Scots. 

William was educated first at the paro- 
chial school at Borthwick, and then at Dal- 
keith grammar school under John Leslie, a 
teacher of repute. In 1733 the father moved 
to Edinburgh, and in the autumn of that 
year the son William entered Edinburgh 
University. He attended the lectures of 
Sir John l*ringle and Colin Maclaurin, but 
owed more to the prelections of Dr. John 
Stevenson, the professor of logic (cf. Dakel 
in Scots Magazine, 1802). His chief friends 
among the students were John Erskine 
(1721P-1803) [q.v.] and John Home, author 
of * Douglas.' His commonplace books from 
1735 to 1738, all of which bear the motto 
* Vita sine literis mors est,' testify to his 
industry and to the literary bent of his 
aspirations. A fter completing his studies at 
the university, he was licensed to preach by 
the presbytery of Dalkeith in June 1741, 
and in 1743 was presented by the Earl of 
Hopetoun to the living of Gladsmuir in the 
presbytery of Haddington, where he suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Andrew Robertson. Two 
years later he lost both his father and mother 
almost simultaneously, and thereupon under- 
took the support and education of^his sisters 
and a younger brother, who went to live 
under his roof at Gladsmuir. His income 
was at this time considerably under 100/. a 
year, and his devotion to his family involved 
the postponement for ei^ht years (until 
1753) of his marri^e to his cousin Mar^, 
daughter of James Nisbet (1677-1756), mini- 
ster of the Old Church, Edinburgh. Her 
mother, Mary (d. 1757), was daughter of 
David Pitcaime of Dreghom. 

When, in 1745, the ftetender's army was 
approaching Edinburgh, Robertson left his 
manse to join the volunteers ; and when the 
city surrendered to the chevalier, he went 
with some others to Haddington to offer his 
services to Sir John Cope, but Cope pru- 
dently declined to admit the imdisciplmed 
band into his ranks. Apart from this in- 
terruption, Robertson's lite was one of un-»-' 
remitting study. In 1746 he was elected a 
member of the general assembly, and his 
talent for public speaking, combined with 
his reputation for scholarship, soon gave him 
sure promise of advancement, although for 
many years his progress was slow. In 1753 
he commenced his * History of Scotland,' at 
which he worked diligently for five years. 
In 1754 there was started, by Allan llam- 



y [q.v.], the painter, a debating club, ' 
Jled the * Select Society,' which assembled ■ 
every Friday during the meetings of the 
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court of session. Robertson was one of the 
original fifteen members, and he was perhaps 
the most prominent speaker in a cotene 
which included Adam Smith, David Hume, 
Alexander Wedderbum, Adam Ferguson, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Lords Elibank, Monboddo, 
Kames, and Woodhouselee. A critical organ, 
the [old] * Edinburgh Review,' started by 
this society in 1765, was conducted with a 
causticitv which proved fatal to its exis- 
tence. In another fashion, during the fol- 
lowing year (1750-7), RoberUon showed 
himself a champion of liberalism. He sup- | 
ported his friend John Home [q.v.] when | 
the general assembly condemned Home for 
having written and produced a stage-play. 
Home had already supported Robertson in 
advocating the rights of the lay patrons. 
Although unable to protect Home from cen- 
sure, Robertson led a minority of eleven 
(against two hundred) which sought to miti- 
gate the wrath of the assembly against the 
ministers who witnessed Home s play. But 
while too rational to condemn the stage, Ro- 
bertson had scruples about visiting a theatre 
himself — an apparent inconsistency which he 
justified by a promise made to his dead 
father. 

In 1756 Robertson published * The Situa- 
tion of the World at the Time of Christ's 
Appearance, and its Connection with the 
Success of His Religion considered,' a ser- 
mon preached before the Society in Scotland 
for I*ropagating Christian Knowledge on 
6 .Jan. (Edinburgh, 1755, 8vo ; ()th edit. 
1791). This sermon, which is well written 
and sensible, is the only one he published. 
It was translated into (terman. When at 
Edinburgh in 1773 Dr. Johnson was pressed 
to hear Robertson as the most eloquent of 
Scottish preachers, but declined to give a 
sanction by his * presence to a presbyterian 
assembly.' 

In August 1756 Robertson was called 
from Gladsmuir to Lady Yester's chapel in 
Edinburgh, but was not admitted until 
15 June 1758. During this interval, in the 
spring of 1758, Robertson visited London, 
hie primary object being to make arrangements 
for the publication of his newly completed 
'History of Scotland.' The incidents of 
the journey are humorously related by 
Alexander Carlyle. In town Robertson and 
his party associated mostly with Dr. Pit- 
cairne, John Home, and Sir David Kinloch. 
He met his countryman Smollett, then at 
the height of his fame, at Forrest's coiFee- 
house, and expressed a naive sur])rise at the 
urbanity of the creator of * Rodericlf Ran- 
dom ' and * Peregrine Pickle.' * This was 
not the first instance we had,' explains 



Carlyle, *■ of the rawness in respect of the 
world that still blunted our sagacious friend's 
obser\'ations.' Early in May the historian 
went with Home, the Wedderbums, and 
others to play golf at Ghirrick's house at 
Hampton. Robertson also met Duncan 
Forbes, John Blair, Lord Bute, Sir Robert 
Keith, and Horace Walpole ; and he re- 
turned on horseback by way of Oxford, 
Warwick, Birmingham, the Leasowes, Bur- 
ton-on-Trent (* where we could get no drink- 
able ale '), Sheffield, Leeds, ana Newcastle, 
crossing the border on 20 May. 

Shortly after his return, Robertson was 
created D.D. by the university of Edinburgh, 
and on 1 Feb. 1759 appeared his ' Histonr of 
(Scotland during the Rei^s of Queen Alary 
\^d of King James VI tdl bis Accession to 
the Crown of England. With a Review of 
the Scotch History previous to that Period, 
and an Appendix containing Original Papers' 
(London, 2 vols. 4to ; 2nd edit. 1760; 6th 
edit. 1762 ; 11th edit, corrected 1787, 2 vols. 
8vo). The first edition was exhausted in 
less than a month. The reading public of 
England was startled, if not annoyed, by its 
merits. * How could I suspect,' Horace Wal- 
pole wrote to Robertson, ' that a man under 
forty, whose dialect I scarce understood, and 
who came to me with all the diffidence and 
modesty of a very middling author, and who, 
I was told, had passed his life in a small 
living near Edinburgh — how could I suspect 
that he had not only written what all the 
world now allows to be the best modem 
history, but that he had written it in the 
purest English and with as much seeming 
knowledge of men and courts as if he baa 
passed all his life in important embassies ^i ' 
Burke and Gibbon, Warburton and Baron 
D'Holbach, also sent the author letters 
of approbation. Lord Chesterfield declared 
that the work was equal in eloauence and 
beautv to that of Livv. David ilallet tes- 
titled that Lord Mansfield was at a loss 
whether to esteem more the matter or the 
style, while * Lord Lyttelton seemed to think 
that since the time of St. Paul there scarce 
had been a better writer than Dr. Robertson.' 
David Hume wrote with ironical good hu- 
mour, * A plague take you ! Here I sat on 
the historical summit of Parnassus, imme- 
diately under Dr. Smollett, and you have the 
impudence to squeeze yourself past me and 
place yourself directly under his teet.' Hume 
criticised some peculiarities of Robertson's 
vocabulary. But, after all deductions, the 
purity of Robertson's English cannot be 
seriously impugned. He modelled his style 
upon Swift, after exhaustively studying that 
i 01 Livy and Tacitus. By way of practice 
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in the writing of English he had, long before ' George Crawford [q. v.], was revived in his 
the appearance of his * History/ prepared a favour. 

translation of Marcus Aurelius, the manu- Meanwhile Robertson deliberated as to the 
script of which belonged to Lord Brougham. • subject which should next employ his pen. 

Later and more exhaustive methods of re- | Blair and Chesterfield recommended the 
search have deprived Robert8on*s* History* of * History of England.* Hume advised the 
most of its historical value. But its sobriety, I composition of * Lives ' in the manner of 
fairness, and literary character give it a Plutarch. Walpole suggested the * History 
permanent interest to a student or the evo- | of Learning * or a * History of the Period of 
lution of historical composition. Its judicial the Antonmes.* The historian himself was 
temper is illustrated by the fact that while attracted bv the pontificate of Leo X, until 
Walpole, Hume, Birch, and Lord Chester- | he heard, through Bute, that the king was 
field detected in it a partiality to Mary desirous of seeing a history of England from 
Stuart, Tytler, in his learned ' Historical ^ his pen, and that the government were 
and Critical Enquiry* (1769) and Whittaker anxious to put every source of information 
in his * Mary Queen of Scots Vindicated ' at his disposal. But this project fell through 
(1788, 3 vols. 8vo), attacked Robertson with with the retirement of Bute, and Robertson's 
much venom in the Jacobite interest. Cadell choice, which finally alternated between a 
and Millar cleared upwards of six thousand , * History of Greece * and a * Histoir of 
pounds by the publication. Robertson re- Charles V,* decided for ihfi latter. In 1769, 
ceived 600/. ten years after the completion of the * His- 

Preferment and sinecures were not long tory of Scotland,* there appeared * The 
withheld from the fortunate author, whose History of the Reign of the Emperor | 
success surprised no one more than himself ' Charles V, with a view of the Progress of 
and his more intimate friends, such as Car- Society from the subversion of the Roman 
lyle. In April 1769 he was appointed chap- Empire to the beginning of the sixteenth 
lain of Stirling Castle. In April 1761 he century * (London, 3 vols. 4to ; Philadelphia, 
was translated from Lady Yester*8 chapel to 1770; 2nd ed. 1772, 4 vols. 8vo; 6th ed. 
the Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and in the fol- with corrections, 1787; 10th ed. 1802). 
lowing August he was appointed one of his For this work Robertson obtained 4,600/., 
majesty's cnaplains in Scotland. In 1762, a larger sum, probably, than had ever been 
upon the death of Dr. John Gowdie, he was paid for a work of learning. Shortly after 

pointed to the dignified post of principal its appearance "Walpole thought fit to re- 

jBdinburgh University. On 20 May 1763 tract some of his former praise, and Dr. 
e was elected moderator of the general as- Johnson (who preferred Goldsmith as an his- 
sembly, the administration of which he con- torian) remarked : * I would say to Robert- 
tinued to direct with a firm hand for upwards ' son what an old tutor of a college said 
of sixteen years. As a manager of the busi- ' to one of his pupils, " Read over your com- 
ness of the general assembly, he acquired an positions, and wherever you meet with a pas- 
influence greater than any moderator since sage which you think is particularly nne, 
Andrew Melville. By him were laid the strike it out. Nevertheless * Charles V ' is 
foundationsof that system of polity — the in- generally and justly regarded as Robert- 
dependence of the church as opposed to a ' son*s masterpiece. It rendered the author's 
fluctuating dependence upon the supposed fame European. Hume promptly sent it to 
views of the government of the day, the exac- France to be translated by Suard. * II me 
tion of obedience by the inferior judicatories, ', fait oublier tons mes maux,* wrote Voltaire ; 
and the enforcement of the law of patronage, j 'je me joins k TEurope pour vous estimer.' 
except in flagrant cases of erroneous doctrine * C^est le compagnon constant de tons mes 
or immoral conduct — by means of which peace j voyages,' wrote Catherine 11 of Russia, of 
and unity were preserved in the Scottish the three heavy quarto volumes, and in token 
church until a new principle was established j of her appreciation she sent Robertson a 
by the assembly of 1834. Des])ite a zealous I gold snufl'box richly set with diamonds, 
and able opposition, Robertson's stateisman- Robertson sintroduction to his* CharlesV,* 
ship, skill as a debater, and high character | a descriptive estimate of the ' dark ages ' 
gave him paramount influence over 'the mo- : (700-1100 a.d.), was one of the first suc- 
aerates,' and rendered his ])Ower over all cessful attempts in England at historical 
parties irresistible. An additional honour was generalisation on the basis of large accumu- 
conferred upon Robertson on Aug. 1763, | mtions of fact. So good a judge as Hallam 
when the post of historiographer for Scot- considered it a marvel of penetration. Tho- 
land (with a salary of 200/. a year), which | mas Carlyle, as a boy, was * delighted and 
had been in abeyance since the time of | amazed ' by the new vistas that it opened. 
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At any rate it amply illustrated the value 
Robertson set upon general ideas in history, 
while its accompanying disauisitions on such 
subjects as the ongin of the feudal system 
and the nature of Frankish land tenures 
proved his aptitude for scholarly methods 
of work. But the efficiency of Kobertson*s 
power of generalisation was unfortunately 
marred by his religious preconceptions and 
by defects both of sympathy ana research. 
Dr. Maitland subjected the * Introduction ' to 
a minutely critical analysis, and effectually 
confuted such conclusions as that the power 
to read and write was rare amon^ the me- 
diseval clergy, or that books and classical 
learning were little known or despised, or 
that, during the middle ages, the Christian 
religion degenerated into an illiberal supersti- 
tion (Maitland, 2)arA:-r4^<?*,1844,pp. 1-122). 
The * History of Charles V * has also grown 
obsolete in tde light of subsequent explora- 
tions. In the German portion it has been 
superseded by Kanke, and in the Spanish 
by Kosseeuw-St.-Hilaire, Stirling-Maxwell, 
Mignet, and Prescott. Prescott^ 'account 
of the emperor's life after his abdication' 
(1866) was printed in 1 857 as an appendix 
to an edition of Robertson's work (London 
2 vols. Svo, since reprinted). 

In writing his * Charles V,* Robertson 
found it necessary to postpone a full treat- 
ment of the discovery of the new world, 
which he resolved to reserve for a separate 
* History of America.* This appeared in 
London in 1777, 2 vols. 4to (2nd ed. 1779, 
in French, Paris, 1778; 5th ed. with correc- 
tions, 1788, 3 vols. 8vo; 10th ed. 1803, 4 
vols. 8vo, with continuation from 1052, by 
David Macintosh, 1817; many editions also 
appeared in America; a translation into 
Spanish was stopped by the government of 
Spain after two volumes had appeared). 
Its vivid descriptions and philosophical dis- 
quisitions on aboriginal society captivated 
tne literary world, while the oiitbreaK of the 
American war lent the book pertinent public 
interest and rendered it more popular than 
either of its predecessors. Keats, who read it 
with enthusiasm many years after, owed to it 
the suggestion of his famous simile of * Cortez 
and his men.' The American war prevented 
the author from completing a history of the 
North American colonies : * I must wait,' 
he said, *for times of greater tranquillitv.' 
Robertson's account of the discovery of t!ie 
New World was severely criticised for its in- 
accuracy and faults of omission by Southey in 
his * History of Brazil ;' but Stirling justly 
said that the story of Columbus was told by 
Robertson with a grace which compensates 
the defects of a narrative of which the 



meagreness and inaccuracy are to be ascribed 
to the want, not of diligence, bat of materials 
(* Life of Pi-escott ' in Encycl. Brit. 8th ed.) 
That he did not lack diligence is shown by the 
collection of books, mostly in Spanish, and 
many of them annotated, which passed from 
Robertson's library into that of Jonathan 
Toup [q. v.], at whose death they were sold 
by Leigh and Sotheby, 10-16 May 1786 (Cat. 
in Brit. Mus.) 

In his sixty-eighth year the perusal of 
Major James ftennell's * Memoir on the Map 
of Hindustan' (1783) set Robertson again 
to work, and within a year, encouraged by 
Gibbon, he brought out his * Historical Dis- -, 
quisition concerning the Knowledge which j 
tne Ancients had of India ; and the Progress j 
of Trade with that count rjr prior to the dis- / 
CO very of the Passage to it bj the Cape of) 
Good Hope, with an appendix ' (London, 
1791, 4to ; Philadelnhia, 1792, Svo ; 2nd ed. 
London, 1794, SvoV The book concluded 
with a wise hope tnat the account * of the 
early and high civilisation of India, and of 
the wonderful progress of its inhabitants in 
elegant arts and useful science, may have 
some influence upon the behaviour 01 Euro- 
peans towards that people.' 

This was Robertson s last literary eflbrt. 
In August 1777 he had been elected a 
member of the Royal Academy of History 
at Madrid, and a similar honour was accorded 
him by the Academy of Sciences at Padua 
(1781) and the Imperial Academy of St. 
Petersburg (1783). 

In 1779 Robertson's house in Edinburgh 
was attacked by a protestant mob, because 
he had procured the rejection of a formal re- 
monstrance which the general assembly 
had been invited to make against a bill for 
the removal of penalties from Scottish 
catholics. In the following year he with- 
drew from the general assembly, but he re- 
tained until 1/92 his i)ost as princi2)al of 
Edinburgh C"^niversity, to which his name 
and fame were sources of strength. After 
swaying the general assembly for so many 
years, he found the guidance of the Senatus 
Academicus a comi)aratively easy t^sk. Dis- 
sensions were unknown durmg his princijMil- 
ship of thirty-one years. During the first years 
of office he annually delivered a Latin ad- 
dress to the students, his topics being * Clas- 
sical Learning,' * The Duties of Youth,' and 
* The Comparative Advantages of Public and 
IVivate Education.' He also established 
the library fund (1762), and promoted the 
scheme for giving new builaings to the 
university (1768). 

His later years were varied by occasional 
visits to London and to Lennel, the home of 
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his favourite daughter, Mrs. Brydone. In i Robertson's attachment to Hume and his 
1792 he had the gratification of hearing from , cordial amity with Gibbon do honour to all 



year he removed from the principaVs ment of Diocletian with that of Charles V) 
lodginffs to Grange House, near ifdinburgh, ' are invariably complimentary. In return, 
where nis friend l)ugald Stewart frequently as Stanhope remarks with pained astonish- 
visited him in his favourite haunt — the ment, llooertson expressed to Gibbon the 
orchard — and was led to compose * that hope that the * Decline and Fall ' would be 
memoir of the principal which has been so | as successful as it deserved (Stanhope, 
often praised and so seldom equalled.' He History of England, vi. 312; cf. Robert- 
died there of jaundice on 11 June 1793 son to Gibbon, 30 July 1788, in Gibbon*8 
{Scots Magazine, 1793, p. 308). Misc. Works). In point of style the super- 

Robertson's wife, Mary Nisbet, although a ficial resemblance between the two his- 
woman of little cultivation, proved an excel- torians is considerable, the narrative of both 
lent helpmeet. She died on 11 March 1802, being encumbered by lengthy periods, com- 
leavingis8uethreesons,William, James, and pact with long Latin words and sonorous 
David, and two daughters : Mary, who mar- antitheses. But Robertson lacked the bu- 
ried Patrick Brydone, F.R.S. [q. v.], and Eleo- mour, suggestive cynicism, and commanding 
nora, who mamed John Russell, clerk to the ' sense of perspective which gave Gibbon im- 
siffnet. mortality. 

The eldest son, William, bom in 1754, In Robertson's as in Gibbon's domestic 
a member from 1770 to 1799 of the Specula- life, pomposity was but skin-deep. Gockbum 
tive Society, to which he contributed essays speaks of the happy summer days which he 
upon * Roman History ' and * The Effect of I and Robertson's grandson. Jack Russell, 
Climate upon Nations ' (Hist, of Speculative spent at the principal's country house. The 
Society, Eainburgh, p. lOH, was admitted ad- historian would unbend in order to devise 
vocate on 21 Jan. 1775, cnosen procurator of schemes to prevent the escape of the boys' 
the church of Scotland in 1779, took his seat rabbits, and would share with them, in 
on the Scottish bench as Lord Robertson on defiance of Mrs. Robertson, the spoils of his 
14 Nov. 1805, resigned in 1826, and died on orchard. ' He was a pleasant-looking old 
20 Nov. 1835 (Bbunton and Haig, Senators ; man, with an eye of great vivacity and in- 
Gent. Mag. 1836, pt. i.) telligence, a large, projecting chin, a small 

The second son, James, distinguished him- hearing-trumpet fastened by a black ribbon 
self under Lord CornwaUis in the Camatic, I to a buttonhole of his coat, and a rather 
and became a general in the British army, i large wig, powdered and curled. He struck 
The third son, David, became a lieutenant- us boys, even from the side table, as being 
colonel, raised the first Malay regiment in evidently fond of a good dinner, at which he 
Ceylon, and married in 1799 Margaret, daugh- sat with his chin upon his plate, intent upon 
ter of Colonel Donald Macdonald, governor ' the real business oi the occasion. This ap- 
of Tobago, and heiress of Kinloch-Moidart, i pearance, however, must have been produced 
whereupon he assumed the name of Mac- | partly by his deafness, because when his eye 
donald. ; told him that there was something interest- 

Robertson exemplified a robust form of ing, it was delightful to observe the anima- 
Christianity, free from the least suspicion of tion with which he instantly applied his 
morbidity. His vigorous hostility in youth trumpet ; when, having caught the scent, 
to Whitefield (m opposition to his intimate he followed it up, ana was leader of the 
friend John Erskine) was characteristic, pack.' Brougham adds that the historian, 
While distrustful of enthusiasm, he became who always wore his cocked hat, even in 
an avowed optimist of the eighteenth-cen- the country, had a stately gait, a slight 
tury type, and none of his contemporaries guttural accent in his speech, which gave it 
philosophised upon defective data with a peculiar fulness, and he retained some old- 
greater dignity or complacency. He had no fashioned modes of address, using the word 
metaphysical faculty, and little dialectical ' madam,' and adding ' My humble service to 
agility. He was, indeed, a g^at talker, but you,' when he drank wine with any woman, 
in his talk (as to some extent in his writings ) He was very fond of claret, and remonstrated 
he was frequently imitative ; and Alexander with success on one occasion when Johnson 
Carlyle recounts his fondness for skimming proscribed it. 

his friends' talk and giving it back to them Of the portraits of the historian, that by 
in polished paraplurase. Sir Joshua Reynolds is described by Brougham 
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u a Btriking likenew- It was engraved by 
H. Meyar fur Lord Brougham's ' Lives,' and 
alsobyT.HoIlowayandW. Walker. Another 

Ertrait, in wig and gown, b; Sir Ileurj 
lebum, is preserved at the imtvereitj of 
Edinburgh (Oueiph Eekib. Cat. No. a01>. 
There are other engraved portraits by Heath 
andbyKidley(£Brup<nn,lfay.Febraaryl802). 
Two mtdallions by James Taasie are in the 
National Portrait Gallery of Edinburgh, 
One of these, a small bust in profile, executed 
in 1791, wag engraved in stipple by C. Picart 
from a drawing by J. Jackson. 

Collective editions of Itobertson's works , 
were issued in 1300 -2, London,ll vols. 8vo ; ' 
1802, 12 vols. 8vo ; 1806, 12 vols. 8vo ; 1809, ' 
12 vols. 8vo; 1812; 1813,Edinburgh,6vola. ' 
8vo; 1817, London, 12 vols. 8vo; 1819, '■ 
EdinbuiTjh ; 1820, London ; 1821, London, 
10 vols. 8vo; 1822, 12 vols. ; 1824, 9 vols. 8vo, ' 
1825, Oiford, 8 vols. 8vo (the best edition) j ' 
and later editions 1820, 1827, 1828, 1831, ' 
1833, 1637, 1840, 1841, 18S1, 1852, 1860, ' 
18t>6. In French, besides the works trans- 



in ' Panthfion Litt6raire,' 1836), there ap- 
peared, in 1837, 'tEuvrea complfitea pr6- 
cfdSes d'une Notice par J. A. C. Bucnet,' 
Paris, 2 vols. imp. 6vo. 

[There are three good biogmphical acconnta of 
Robertson that nre laoro or less authoritative: 
I. Doffnld Stewart's 'Life' (Edinbui^h, 1801 
Hud 1803) prefiiod to most of the collective 
eilitions, iind freely abridged for Rees's Encyd., 
thuEniTcI.Lonilinensia.ChrtlmerH'gniogr. Diet., 
Chambers's Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, Ander- 
son's S&iUish Nation, the Georgian Em, MoClin- 
took and Strong's Cyclopxdia, and otlier coni- 
pitation!!. '2. An Account of the Life and 
Writings, by (ieorge Uleig, bishop of Breobin 
(Edinburgh, 1812). 3. The .Memoir in Lord 
Brougham's Lives of the Mea of Ijelters and 
Science vlio flourished in the time of George III. 
Important supplemBntary information is to be 
found in Hivr 8cult's Fnsti Eccles. Scot. vol. i. 
pts. i. and ii. ; in Dr. Carlyle's Autobiography ; 
in firaat's History of the University of EdiD- 
burgh; and in AUibone's Dictionary of English 
Literature (un article of special value). See 
also Cuckburn's Memorials of his Time; Mon- 
creiff's Life of Krskine; Cook's Life of Hill; 
Scots Alng. vol. iiviii. ; Gent. Msg. ie36ii. 10, 
1846 i. 227, 1847 ii. 3. 4; Edinb. Rev. April 
1803; Hume's Letters, ed. G. It, Hill; Bos- 
well'a Johnson, ed. Hill ; Walpols's Corresp. ed. 
Cunninffhnin, nnd George III, ed. Barker, iii. 
121 ; Green's Diary of a Lover of Literature. 
1810; Wesley's Journal, iii. 447; Nichols's 
Literary Anacdotss. ii. 206, iii, 33, 137, 637, 
iv, 847, V. 252. vi. 441, viii. 246, 268, and 
Literary Illustrations, ir. 823, vi, IIB, 496, 
904, 735; De Chastvllux's Essays, 179il; Cha- 



teaubriand's Sketehas of Engl. Lit. ii. 36S ; 
Snard's Notice aor la Vie et lea Ecrits dn Dr. 
RobPTlwn; Alison's Essays, 1850, vol. iii.; 
Ijuckl(:'> Hist, of Civilisation; Southey's Bist 
'if Brazil, i. 639; Presoott's Works; Schlegel'a 
Leotim'^OD Hist, of Lit.; SchlOBser'a Hist, of 
lliF ['Eighteenth Century: IlisFeeli's Miscalianin 
of LiriTitOre; English Prose Seloctiona, ed. 
Craik, iv. 273; Kay's Edinburgh Portreits ; 
N".H,'n and Queries, Ist ser. ii, 135, 172, 263. 
jii. m, r;, 2ad ser. vii. 168, 323.] T. S. 

ROBKRTSON, WILLIAM (1740-1799), 
di'jiLir^' lieeper of the records of Scotland, 
liom in 1740 at Fordyce in Banffshire, was 
ilif son of James Robertaon, a feuar in that 
t.Avn. by Isabella (Taylor), He was edu- 
cated at Fordyce ^mmar school, where he 
I'lrini'd n friendship with George Chalmers 
'n. v.], ibe author of ' Caledonia.' After 
s|n.'ndliig two ^ears at King's College, Aber- 
deen, hu wag in 1757 apprenticed to an nd- 
vdf.-iit e 111' Aberdeen ; at the end of thirteen 
miiiitlis his master, Mr. Turner, generously 
(■n.(ir'i4!<'d his articles, so that he might ac- 
.onra|jtiiiyJanies Burnett [g. v.], of MoiUxjddo, 
oti ilif visits to France in connection witi 
til., fmimiis Douglas cause. In 1766 Burnett 
re !■■ nil 111 landed him as secretary to Jame* 
ni;lliv, -^iit.h earl of Findlater and third earl 
of Seiiiiild [q. v.] Two years later he pub- 
li-hf-d nt Edinburgh 'The History of Greece 
trmii iliL' Earliest Times till it became a 
I'liiimii I'rovince,' a, digest adapted for edu- 
cniioTiiil purposes from the French of Allett. 
In 17t>!) he issued a political j'pu iTftprit, en- 
titled 'A North Briton Extraordinarv, bv a 
Young Scotsman in the Coraican Service,' 
which was 'designed to repel the illiberal 
invectives of Mr. Wilkea against the people 
of Scotland,' and attracted sufficient notice 
to be attributed, in error, to Smollett. In 
the auliimn of 1773 l^rd Findlater's seat, 
Cullen House, was visited by Dr. Johnson, 
forwhose benefit I tobertson arranged a break- 
fast of boiled haddocks and a walk through 
the finely wooded park ; but Johnson ordered 
the haddocks off the (able in disgusl.and 
declined lo walk through the park, on the 
ground that ho came to Scotland to see not 
meadows, but rocks and mountains. In 1777 
Robi'rtson rect'ived a commission from Lord 
Frederick Campbell, then lord clerk register 
of Scotland, to act as the colleague of his 
brother Alexander (1745-1818), who had 
been oppointed deputy keeper of the records 
of Scotland in 1773. From the time of his 
appointment until 1 790 Robertson was much 
employed in inquiring into the state of the 
Scottish peera^. The knowledge that he 
acQuired of this complex sulnect was pm- 
bodied in a quarto volume published in 1794, 
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and entitled 'Proceedings relative to the 
Peerage of Scotland from 16 Jan. 1707 to 
20 April 1788 ;' the work has been found of 
great service in conducting the elections of 
the representative peers m Scotland. In 
August 1787 he had, with his fellow deputy, 
taken possession of the new general register 
house, and was instrumental in moving the 
records thither from the two vaults under 
the court of session, called the * Laigh Par- 
liament House' (October 1791). 

At Robertson's suggestion searches were 
made in the state paper office in London for 
ancient records of Scotland which had been 
removed by Edward I. In August 1793 
Thomas Astle [q . v.J, the antiquarjr, and a 
trustee of the British Museum, discovered 
among the Ilarleian manuscripts (No. 4609) 
a curious index of Scottish charters ; shortly 
afterwards a transcript on vellum of certain 
deeds relative to Scottish historv (mainly 
of the reigns of Robert I, David II, and 
Robert II, together with a few instruments 
of earlier date), constituting the 'most an- 
cient Book of Scottish Record now known to 
exist,' was found in the state paper office in 
London and removed to Edinburgh. To 
stimulate the discovery of other records of 
early Scottish history, Robertson published 
from a manuscript found at VVishaw in 1794 
(and anterior to the Harleian draft discovered 
by Astle), * An Index drawn up about the year 
1629 of many Records of Charters granted by 
the different sovereigns of Scotland between 
1309 and 1413, most of which records have 
been long missing, with an introduction 
giving a State, founded on authentic docu- 
ments still preserved, of the Ancient Records 
of Scotlana which were in that kingdom in 
1292,' Edinburgh, 1798, 4to. Shortlv after 
the conclusion of this laborious task Robert- 
son set to work upon * The Records of the 
Parliament of Scotland,' of which he had 
at the time of his death completed one folio 
volume, printed in 1804. Robertson's sug- 
gestions in the 'Reports' to the parlia- 
mentary commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the records have been largely 
acted upon by successive deputy keepers. 

At a general meeting of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, held on 28 Jan. 1799, Robert- 
son was elected a member. He died at his 
house in St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh, 
on 4 March 1803. He married, in 1773, 
Margaret, only daughter of Captain Alex- 
ander Donald, of the 89th or Gordon high- 
landers. 

[Life prefixed to the 9th edit, of Robertson's 
Hist, of Greece, Edinburgh, 1839, 8vo; Scots 
Mag. April 1803; Fasti Aberdonenses, ed. An- 
derson (New Spalding Club) ; Preface to Index 



of Charters; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn); 
Notes and Queries, Ist ser. vii. 101 ; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM BRUCE 

S 1820-1886), divine, third surviving son of 
^ohn Kobertson, factor on the estate of 
Plean and Auchenbowie, Stirlingshire, by 
Margaret Bruce, bom Kirkwood, was bom 
at Greenhill in St. Ninian's parish, Stirling- 
shire, on 24 May 1820. lie was educated at 
the village school of Greenhill and at home, 
under the tutorship of his elder brother, 
James, who became minister of the united 
presbyterian church at Xewington, Edin- 
Dur^h. llobertson matriculated at Glasgow 
University in 1832, and distinguished him- 
self specially in the Greek class under Sir 
Daniel Keyte Sandford [q.v.]; but, owing 
to his youth, he studied moral philosophy 
and natural philosophy at the ALndersonian 
University, Glasgow, instead of completing 
at once his arts course. In 1836 he became 
tutor in the family of Captain Aytoun of 
Glendevon, taking the winter sessions at 
Glasgow University. From 1837 to 1841 he 
was a student at the Secession Theological 
Hall at Edinburgh. While there he became 
acquainted with De Quincey, by whose advice 
he went to Germany, entering in 1841 Halle 
University, where Tholuck was his chief 
professor. In the following year he traveUed 
through Switzerland and Italy. lietuming 
to Scotland, he was licensed as a preacher in 
the spring of 1843 by the presbyterv of Stir- 
ling and Falkirk, and snortly aA;erwards 
was called to the secession church in Irvine, 
Ayrshire. lie was ordained in this charge 
on 26 Dec. 1843, and it was his first and last 
pastorate. In 18o4 he published a collec- 
tion of hymns for use in his Sunday school, 
including among others his well-known 
translation of * Dies Inc.* Meanwhile, the 
secession and relief churches were joined in 
1847 to form the united presbyterian deno- 
mination, and Robertson continued his con- 
nection with it. A new church was built 
for him at Irvine in 1861 and called Trinity 
church. His health broke down in 1871, and 
under medical advice he spent a year at 
Florence and on the Riviera. He retumed 
to Irvine in 1873. But he was compelled 
to accept the assistance of a colleague in 
February 1876. After a two years' visit to 
Florence he resigned his charge. He took up 
his residence at Bridge of Allan, making 
tours on the continent in the winter. When 
the Luther celebrations took place, in No- 
vember 1883, he again visited Germany. 
He died at Westfield, Bridge of Allan, on 
27 June 1886. 

Robertson was more famous as a pulpit 
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orator than as a writer. Several of his ser- 
mons have been preserved from shorthand 
reports, and are published in Guthrie's bio- 
graphy of him ; but they give little idea of 
the magnetic influence he exercised in the 
pulpit. Three of his lectures — * Martin Lu- 
ther/ * German Student Life,' and * Poetry ' — 
were published in one volume in 1892. 
Numerous poems, hymns, and letters are in- 
cluded in Dr. Brown s * Life of Robertson.' 

[Dr. James Brown's Life of William B. Ro- 
bertson, D.D. ; McKelvie's Annals and Statistics 
of the United Presbyterian Church ; Dr. John 
Ker's Scottish Nationality and other Papers ; 
Professor William Graham's Essays, Historical 
and Biographical; United Presbyterian Maga- 
zine, vol. for 1886 ; Arthur Guthrie's Robertson 
of Irvine.] A. H. M. 

ROBERTSON, Sir WILLIAM TIN- 
DAL (1825-1889), physician, eldest son of 
Frederick Fowler Robertson of Bath, and of 
Anne Tindal his wife, was bom in 1826. He 
was educated at King Edward VI's grammar 
school at Grantham, and he afterwards be- 
came a pupil of Dr. H. P. Robarts of Great 
Coram Street, and a student of University 
College, London. He matriculated at the 
London University in 1846, but he does not 
appear to have graduated. He obtained a 
license to practise from the Apothecaries' 
Company in 1848, and was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England in 1860. He acted as resident 
medical officer at the Middlesex Hospital in 
1848-9, and Ik^ became a resident surgeon to 
the Hoyal Free Hospital in 1850. He after- 
wards proceeded to Paris to complete his 
medical studies, and in 1853 he graduated 
M.D. at Edinburgh. He commenced to 
practise in Nottingham in the following 
year, and for nearly twenty years he acted 
as physician to the Nottingham General 
Hospital. An able speaker and an excellent 
organiser, he soon made his influence felt in | 
Nottingham. Largely owing to his energy, 
the town now holds a conspicuous position 
among the great teaching centres of the north j 
of England, for it was through his exertions 
that the Oxford local examinations were in- j 
troduced into the town. The Literary and 
Philosophical Society also owed its origin 
largely to his endeavours, and he helped to 
found the Robin Hood rifles. He was a 
member of the Nottingham town council, 
and acted as a local secretary when the Bri- 
tish Association met in the town in 1806. 
He also delivered the address on medicine at 
the meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion in 1857. His eyesight began to fail, and 
he soon became blind from glaucoma in 1873. 
He retired to Brighton, and in 1874 he was 



elected a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. At Brighton he in- 
terested himself in politics and municipal 
affairs. He 8er\'ed for a time as chairman of 
^ the Brighton town council, besides acting as 
J.P. for Brighton and Sussex. He was 
chosen chairman of the Brighton Conserva- 
tive Association in 1880, and in 18S6hewas 
returned to parliament unopposed as a repre- 
sentative for that borough. He received the 
honour of knighthood in 1888. He died 
suddenly on 6 Oct. 1889. He married, in 
1866, Elizabeth Ann, daughter of John 
Leavers of The Park, Nottingham, by whom 
he had four sons. 

J Obituary notice in the British Medical Jour- 
, 1889, ii. 848.] D'A. P. 

ROBERTSON, Mhs. W YBROW (1847- 
1884), actress. [See Littow, Mabie.] 

ROBETHON, JOHN (d. 1722), secretary 
to George I, was a Huguenot refugee of 
humble origin. He came to England about 
1689, and, having been in correspondence 
with several of the statesmen at The Hague 
(by whom he had probably been employed 
as a spy), and being a good linguist, he was 
employed by William IH, first in a humble 
capacity, and afterwards as secretary of 
state for the small principality of Orange. 
Among William's correspondents, Robethon 
commended himself most to the Duke of 
Zell, and when the latter visited England in 
1701 the Duke of Portland, who had a high 
opinion of Kobethon's influence and attain- 
ments, asked the secretary to further his in- 
terests in that quarter. On William's death, 
Itobethon transferred his services to George 
William, duke of Zell ; Georg$ William died 
in 1705, leaving his secretary as a legacy 
to his son-in-law, George Lewis, afterwards 
George I of England. Robethon now ga- 
thered into his hands the threads of a vast 
European correspondence. The leading whigs 
in England kept themselves constantly in 
touch with the house of Brunswick, and 
all the letters from the elector's family to 
their supporters in England were drafted 
by Robethon. Marlborough supplied him 
with lar^e sums of money in return for 
valuable mformation touching the intrigues 
of Louis XIV at the court of Saxonv. Robe- 
thon also worked hard to assist Marlborough 
to neutralise Charles XII [see under Robin- 
8OX, John, 1650-1723] and to expose the 
illusory character of Louis' overtures to the 
allies in 1707. He was very active in ob- 
taining information about the court of St. 
Germains, and during 1714 Marlborough 
and other whig leaders insisted in their 
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letters to him that his master should pay a 
visit to England as a counterpoise to the 
design of bringing the pretender to St. 
James's, which was confidently attributed 
to Harley. But Robethon had always op- 
posed such projects in the past, and he now 
wisely pointed out the offence which such a 
visit would give Queen Anne. A man of 
address, with a wide knowledge of the world 
and a fair acquaintance with English politi- 
cal parties, Kobethon obtained much in- 
fluence with George I, though he was held 
by the ladies of the court to be sly and, when 
he tried to be pleasant, * quite insupportable * 
(Ladt Cowpeb, Diary f passim). 

Robethon was named among those who 
were to accompany the king to England 
in 1715, being designated * domestick secre- 
tary and privy counsellor.' Like the majority 
of the Hanoverian courtiers, he was neces- 
sitous, and the English statesmen soon found 
him presumptuous. Sunderland used him 
and 6othmar as instruments wherewith to 
alienate the king from Walpole and Town- 
shend in 1716. Upon his resignation Walpole 
remarked bitterly, * I have no objection to 
the king's German ministers, but there is a 
mean fellow (of what nation I know not) 
who is anxious to dispose preferments.' Ro- 
bethon had, it appears, obtained a grant of a 
reversion, and wanted to sell it to Walpole 
for 2,500/. Upon the return of Walpole to 
power, Robethon's influence diminishea. His 
ability as a linguist was displayed in 1717 
when he translated Pope's ' £!ssay on Criti- 
cism * into smooth French verse (Elwin, 
Pope, Index, s.v. * Roboton ' and * Robotham'). 
The work appeared simultaneously in Amster- 
dam and m London. He was m 1721 go- 
vernor of the French hospital of La Provi- 
dence in EZast London {Misc. Geneal. new ser. 
iiL 64). He died in London on 14 April 1722. 
His wife, who from the sauatness of her 
person and her croaking voice was known 
as < Madame Grenouille,' survived him. The 
pair seem to have had a pension from the 
Prince of Wales as well as one from the king. 
The ' Mrs. Robethon, one of the bed-chamber 
belonging to the Princess Amelia,' who died 
on 5 July 1762, after forty years' service in 
the royal family, was probably a daughter. 

A portion oi Robethon's correspondence 
is in tne eleven quarto volumes of Hanoverian 
correspondence among the Stowe MSS. at the 
British Museum (Nos. 222-32 ; the items are 
fully described in the Cataloguey 1895, i. 
287-321). The nucleus of this collection 
was formed by the papers of the electress 
Sophia, which were entrusted to Robethon by 
GkK>rge I upon his mother^s death in 1714. 
They were afterwards sold by the executors 
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of the secretary's son. Colonel Robethon, in 
1752, to Matthew Duane, and while in his 
handB were examined by James Macpherson 
[q. v.] They were subsequently purchased 
by Thomas Astle [V}. v.], and in 1803 by the 
Marquis of Buckingham (cf. Hist, MS8, 
Comm. 8th Rep. pt. iii. p. 15). Volume xi., 
entitled ' Rebelles,' is specially curious. 

[Hist. Reg. 1 722, Chron. Diary, 22 ; Oent. Mag. 
1762, p. 342; Tindal's Cent, of Rapin, 1745. iv. 
503 ; Macpheraon'sOrig. Papers, passim ; Strick- 
land's Queens of England, v. 345 ; Coxe's Wal- 
pole, i. 153, 210; Coxe's Marlborough, passim; 
Wentworth Papers ; Kemble's State Papers, 
pp. 58, 144, 480, 506, 512 ; Legrelle's Saccession 
dEspagne; Agnew's Protestant Exiles, 1874; 
Wol^ng Michael's Englische Oeschichte im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 1896, i. 423-4, 446-8, 
772-3 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Kep. App. pp. 
193, 220.] T. 8. 

ROBIN OF Redesdale (JI. 1469), rebel 
captain, is difficult to identify. After Ed- 
ward rV's marriage with Elizabeth WoodviUe, 
the consequent political disaffection centred 
in the north ol England. There were two 
risings in 1469. One was headed by Robert 
Hildyard ; the other, instigated by Warwick 
and Clarence, was led by * Robin of Redes- 
dale.' It was probably thought convenient to 
have a popular fictitious name as a watchword 
[see Hood, Robin], and Robin of Redesdale 
seems to have been the pseudonym adopted 
by a member of the Conyers family, which 
was very widely spread in Yorkshire at this 
time. He was doubtless either Sir William 
Conyers {d, 1495) of Marske or his brother. 
Sir John Conyers, who was a knight of the 
Garter, and, as the head of his family, lived at 
Hornby, Yorkshire. Warkworth identifies 
Robin with Sir William {Chron, pp. 6, 44-6), 
and is followed bv Mr. Gairdner. But Sir 
John and his son (also Sir John) took a pro- 
minent part in the rebellion. The two Sir 
Johns aeem to have marched south with the 
rebels, and at Edgecote in Northamptonshire, 
on 26 July 1469, helped to defeat the Earl 
of Pembroke and his brother, Richard Her- 
bert, but the younger Sir John was slain 
there. A year later, when Edward went 
into the north after his victory over rebels 
in Lincolnshire, at the battle of Lose Coat 
Field, the elder Sir John Conyers and Hild-. 
yard came in to him. The former lived until 
1490, and was much favoured by Henry VII 
(cf. Campbell, Materials /or the Reign of 
Henry VII, Rolls Ser., i. 63, 277, &c.), to 
whom he was a knight of the bod^. He 
married Margery, daughter of Philip, lord 
Darcy, and was succeeded in his estates by 
his mndson William (b. 1468), son of the 
Sir John who was killed at Edgecote. 
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[Bunnf'a Iadcumt knd York. li. 318-fil ; 
Omso's Warwick, pp. 183-4; Wlii taker'* Bich- 
moadBhire, ii. 41 ; Oaitdnai'i Introd. U toI. ii. 
of tha PutoD Lsttan, p. iliz ; Chron. of Ra- 
bellion in LincolDshira, ed. NiehoU ; Tbrm 
Pift«enth-CeDt. Cbroa. pp. 183-4: BUhop 
Par^a Folio MS. pp. 348, 2S7 ; Viail. York- 
»hlre(Hiirl.3oc).pp. 74-7; TaaUmaota VotOBta, 
p Z98 ; Tonga'* Visitation of Yorkahira (Sortaea 
Soc), pfuaim : Willi and InreDt. (Soitaaa Soc.) 
i. 78; Surteea'a Durham, Tol. ii.] W. A. J. A. 

ROBIN Ddu o Fob. [See Hcbheb, Ro- 
bert, 1744 P-1785, Welsh poet.] 

ROBIN Due o'b Gltf. [See Duties, 
RoBBBT, 1769 P-1835, WeUh poet.] 

ROBIN Hood. [See Hood, Robin, 
legendary hero.] 

ROBIN AB GwiLTM Ddu. [See Wii^ 
LU¥B, RoBBET, 1767-1860, Welsh poet.] 

ROBINS, BENJAMIN (1707-1751), 
mathematician and luilitsr; engiaeer, only 
eon of Jnhn Robins(1666-1758),aqiuikeTin 
poor circumstances, was bom at Bath in 
1707. At an earW are he evinced mathe- 
matical ability. Oq ^ving school, at the 
Bumrestion of Dr, Henry Pemberton [a. y "" 
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ceased to be a quaker. To prepare for teach' 
in); he applied IiimaeK to modem langua^ 
and the higlier mathematics. Without assist- 
ance he made a demonstration of the last 
propoailion of Sir Isaac Newton's ' Treatise 
of IJuadral ores," which was printed in the 
' I'hilosophical Transactions of the lioyal So- 
ciety' (No. 397) in 1727. In the following 
year liobina published in 'The Present Slate 
of the Itepublic of Letters' for May 1728 a 
masterly confutation of a dissertation by 
Jean Bemouilli on the laws of motion in 
bodies impinging on ont,' another. Ifemouilli 
had vainly endeavoured to establish Ijeibnite'p 
theorj". 'Hobins's admitted viotorv over the 
veteran mathematician procured him many 
Bcholars, whom be instructed individually 
and not in cliissea. He continued for somt- 
years teaching pure and applied mathematict- 
and physical science ; but, chafing against 
the confinement entailed by such a life, he 
gradually gave it up and became an en- 
gineer. He now devoted himself to the con- 
struction of mills and bridges, the drainage 
of ft-MK, the making of harbours, and the 
rendering of riveranavigsble. lie also studied 
the principles of gunnery and of fortification , 
In this new departure he received con- 
siderable assistance from his friend, William 
Ockenden, and travelled in Flanders in ordeT 
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to gain Mine uqoaintuice with the fortifi- 
cation of its fltioDg placea. On returning 
from one of thew eicursiona in 1731, he 
found learned society in London interested 
io Bishop Berkeley's treatise againat mathe- 
maticians, called ' The Analyst. By way of 
reply, Robins printed in 1736 ' A Diaoourse 
concerning the Nature and Certainty of Sir 
Isaac Newton's Methods of Fluxions and of 
Prime and Ultimate Ratio*.' In 1 739 he pnb- 
liahed ' Remarks on M. Euler's Treatiae of 
Uotion ; on the Compleat System of Optica 
written by Dr. Smith, master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Camlnidgei and on Dr. Jnrin's Dis- 
course of Distinct and Indistinct Viuon.' In 
the same year he published three aUe poll- 
deal pamphlets m the tory intarest, tIi. 
' Observations on the Present Convention 
with Spain ; ' ' A Narrative of what paned 
in the Common Hall of the Citixens of 
I London assembled for the election of a Lord 
' UayoT ; ' and ' An Address to the Electors 
' and other Free Subjects of Great Britain 
occasioned by the late Secession; in which is 
contained a particular Account of all our 
Negociations with Spain and their Treatment 
af us for above ten Years past.' These pam- 
phlets brought Robins into political notice. 
. Thelastofthethree.publishedanonymousl^. 
was an apology for the defection of certain 
members of parliament, including Pultenev 
and Sandys, who, disciasted withtheSpaniali 
Convention, declined for a time to attend 
the House of Commons. By those whose 
conduct Itobins defended, he was appointed 
secretary of the secret committee nominated 
, by the ilouse of Commons to examine into, 
and report upon, the past conduct of Wal- 
pole. The committee made two reports. 
I In 1741 Robins was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the appointment of professor of 
, fortification at the royal military academy 
' recently established at Woolwich. In 1742 
he pulilished his best known work. ' New 
I Principles of Gunnery,' which he had begun 
by way of supporting his candidature. 'This 
work, the result of many experiments which 
he had made on the force of gunpowder, and 
^ the resisting power of the air to swift and 
I slow motions, was preceded by an account of 
the progress of modem fortification, of the 
invention of gunpowder, and of what had 
already been observed of the theory of 
I gunnery. Rnbina's book was translated into 
' German by Euler, who wrote a critical com- 
mentary on it (Berlin, 174o). Euler's com- 
mentary was translated into English, and 
published by order of the board of ordnance, 
with remarks and useful tables by Hugh 
Brown of the Tower of London. ' New 
Principles of Gunnery ' waa translated into 
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French by Le Roy for the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris in 1751. 

Robins invented the ballistic pendulum, a 
very ingenious contrivance for measuring the 
velocity of a projectile, and in 1742 he read 
a paper on the subject before the Royal 
Society, of which he was admitted a fellow 
on 16 Nov. 1727. He also read several papers 
on gunnery questions, and in 1746 and the fol- 
lowing year exhibited to the society various 
experiments. In 1747 he received the Copley 
medal. 

There appeared in 1747 his * Proposal for 
increasing tne Strength of the British Navy 
by changing all the guns from the eighteen- 
pounders downwards into others or equal 
weight but of a greater bore.* A letter which 
he addressed on the subject to Admiral Lord 
Anson was read before tne Royal Society on 
9 April 1747. In this year the Prince of 
Orange invited Robins to assist in the de- 
fence of Berffen-op-Zoom, then invested by 
the French, out it was taken on 16 Sept. 
1747, just dft^r Robins arrived at the head- 
quarters of the Dutch army. 

Lord Anson, who was a friend and patron 
of Robins, after returning from the voyage 
round the world in the Centurion, appears 
to have entrusted to Robins for revision 
the account of the voyage which had been 
compiled from the journals by his chap- 
lain, Richard Walter [q. v.] There has been 
considerable dispute as to whether Robins 
or Walter wrote the book, which is en- 
titled in the quarto edition of 1748 * A 
Voyage round the World in the Years 1740- 
1741 by George Anson, Esq.,' 'published 
under his direction by Richard Walter, 
M. A. ' [see Anson, George, Lord Anson.] 
Dr. James Wilson, who published in 1761 a 
collected edition of the works of Robins, 
circumstantially states, on the authority of 
Olover and Ockenden, friends of Robins, 
that the printed book was twice as long as 
Walter*s manuscript, which merely consisted 
of bare extracts from the journals kept during 
the voyage ; that Robins worked tnem into 
shape, wrote an introduction, and added dis- 
sertations. In an indenture between Robins 
and the booksellers, John and Paul Knapton, 
Robins was treated as the sole proprietor. 
On 22 Oct. 1749 Lord Anson wrote to Robins 
from Bath to ask whether he intended to 
publish the second volume before he left 
England, and I^ady Anson, in a letter to Dr. 
Birch, asks if Robins's second volume is 
ready. On the other hand, the widow and 
children of Walter claimed that the work 
was written by him. It seems probable that 
Robins revised and edited the work, and was 
especially entrusted with the second volume, 



containing the nautical observations; the 
manuscript he took with him to India, and 
when he died in that country it could not 
be found. 

Robins's reputation as a pamphleteer caused 
him to be employed on an apology for the 
battle of Prestonpans, which formed a pre- 
face to the ' Report of the Proceedings and 
Opinion of the Board of General Officers on 
their Examination into the conduct of Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir John Cope,* 1749. On 
4 Mav 1749 a paper by Robins on ' Rockets 
and the Heights to which they ascend ' was 
read before the Royal Society, and on 13 Dec. 
1750 an account of some experiments made 
by Robins and others on the night of rockets. 
By the favour of Lord Anson, Robins was 
able to continue his experiments in gunnery, 
the results of which were published from 
time to time in the ' Philosophical Transac- 
tions.' He also contributed to the improve- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich 
by inducing Lord Anson to procure a second 
mural quadrant and other instruments. 

In 1749 Robins was given the choice of 
going to Paris as one of the British commis- 
sioners for adjusting the boundaries of Acadia 
or of going to Inaia as engineer-general to 
repair the forts of the East India Company. 
He chose the latter. His precedence in 
India was to rank with the third in council. 
He was entrusted with the appointment of 
all his subordinates, and given ample funds. 
Lord Anson expressed regret that he was 
leaving England. Robins set out at Christ- 
mas 1749, taking with him a complete set 
of astronomical instruments, and also in- 
struments for making observations and ex- 
periments. After a narrow escape firom 
shipwreck, he arrived at Madras on 13 July 
17o0. He immediately designed complete 
projects for Fort St David and the defence 
of Madras. In September he was attacked 
by fever. In 1751 he fell into a low state 
of health, and died, unmarried, on 29 July 
1761 at Fort St. David, with the pen in his 
hand, while drawing up a report for the 
board of directors. 

In manner unostentatious, without pedantry 
or affectation, Robins was a lively and enter- 
taining conversationalist. He was always 
ready to communicate to others the result of 
his studies and labours. He left the publica- 
tion of his works to his friend Martin Folkes, 
president of the Royal Society ; but Folkes, 
owing to a paralytic attack, was unable to 
act, and Thomas Ijewis, Robins's executor, 
entrusted the work to Dr. James Wilson, 
who, in 1761, published ' Mathematical 
Tracts' (London, 2 vols. 8vo), containing 
' Principles of Gunnery^* to^ethjdt ^<.^\&ahs&c^ 
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other pieces and a memoir of Robins. The own adTeriisements, and, high-flown and 
book became a text-book, and Dr. Charles fantastic as they were, in no instance was a 
Button issued a new edition in 1K)5. Be- purchase repudiated on the ground of mis- 
side:*^ the papers mentioned, he contributed airecti'>n. Among his more remarkable sales 
to the ' Transactions of the Roval Society * was that of the twenty-«eTen yean* lease of 
two on the * Resistance of tLe Air, to- theOlympicTheatre, for the executors of Mr. 
ffether with the Method of computing the Scott, when, on 20 June 1840, by his good 
Motions of Bodies projected in that Medium,* management the price was run up from 
read June 1746: * An Account of a Book ^oOO^. to oS^jOi. In 1842 he was oommi»- 
entitled ** New Principles of Gunnery,*' con- sioned by the Earl of WaldegraTe to dispoee 
taining the Determination of the Force of of the contents of Strawberry Hill, including 
Gunpowder and an Investigation of the Re- the valuable collections made by Hofaoe 
sisting Power of the Air to SwiA and Slow Walpole. This sale, which attracted buvers 
Motions ^ (No. 469. p. 437) : * Experiments from all parts of the world, commences! <hi 
showing that the Electricity of Glass dis- 23 April 1842, and occupied twenty-four 
turbs the Mariners Compass and ako nice davs, the proceeds being 29,615/. 8«. 9^. 
Balances,' 1746: 'An Account of Experi- t^erhaps no man in his station was ever 
ments relating to the Resistance of the Air,' ' more courted by his superiors ; they profited 
1747 : ' On the Force of Gunpowder, to- by his advice, and were amused by his eocen- 
gether with the Computation of the Velo- , tricities. In 1813 he gare a dinner to Lord 
cities thereby communicated to Military - Byron, Lord Kinnairo, Douglas Kinnaird, 
Projectiles,' 1 747 ; ' A Comparison of the Sheridan, Colman, John KemUe, and other 
Experimental Ranges of Cannon and Mor- eminent men (Moobb, Life of Byromy 1847, 
tars, with the Theory contained in preceding i pp. 182, 282). In conjunction with Mr. Cal- 
Papers,* 1751 : ' A Letter to the President of ! craft, he in 1817 and 1818 exposed the bad 



the lioyal Society in answer to his, enclosing 
a Message from the Chevalier d^Ossorio, En- 
voy of the King of Sardinia,' 7 Jan. 1747 ; 
' Of the Nature and Advantages of Rifled- 
barrel Pieces/ July 1747. 

[Watt's Hil>Iiogr. Brit. ; Journal des Scavans, 



management of the sub-conunittee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and became the chief means 
of obtaining a new arrangement by which the 
house was released from debt; at a later 
period his exertions were instrumental in re- 
suscitating the fortunes of Covent Garden. 



1743 and 1755; Nora Acta Erudit. 1746; Mem. i He ^^ a great advocate of the claims of 
de I'Acad. des Sciences a Paris. 1750 and 1751; I comedians and their families to public svm- 
Mem. des Sciences et Be lies-Lett res a Berlin, pathy ; for John Emery's wife and children 
1755 ; Orme's Hist, of the Military Transactions ; he in 1822 obtained a competency, and Mrs. 
of the British Nation in Indostan from 1745; Bland and others were indebted to him for 
Eose's Bio^. Diet.; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. ;' exertions in their behalf. 
Bio^r. BriLSupplement ; Martin's Biogr. Philos. ; Out of an income reputed to exceed 12,000/. 
Button's Diet. ; Barrows Life of George, Lord a vear, he devoted large sums to charity ; 
Ans.>n 1839 : The Analyst, or a Discourse ad- once, at Margate, he was assisting the funds 
dressed to an Infidel Mathematician, by George ^f the Sea Bathing Infirmarv by holding a 
Berkeley. Bishop of Cloyne, 1.34; Coxes Me- ^^^^ ^^^ contributions outside * the church 
moirs ot tn«' Life and Administration of Sir '^ ^ u u -.i. .u ^ i 

Robert Walpole. I8(.0.] K. H. V. gate, when he, with others was taken into 

custody as a rogue and a vagabond for begging, 
ROBINS, GEOIJGE llENUY (1778- and Was compeUed to attend the Dover 
1847), auctioneer, son of llenrv* Kobins, an sessions, where, however, no evidence was 
auctioneer in the Great Piazza, Covent Gar- offered. In an action which he instituted 
den, who died on 15 Sept. 1821, aged 68, was against the magistrates of Margate at the 
bom in London in 177^. Before attaining Maidstone assizes he obtained 50/. damages, 
the age of nineteen he was unexpectedly A tablet in the wall of the institutional Mar- 
called on to otficiate for his father at a sale in gate records his victory. In a work entitled 
Yorkshire, and thenceforth, during a period *D'IIorsay, or the Follies of the Day, by a 
of fifty years, conducted a large business. The Man of Fashion' [i.e. John Mills^, RDbins 
tact with which every advantage connected is introduced under the name of Mr. George 
with the proi)erty he had to describe was Bobbins, and there is a jwrtrait of him stand- 
seized upon andturned toprofit in hisglowing , ing in his rostrum in hissale-room (D^Huntay, 
descriptions, and his ready wit and repartee 1844, pp. 46-52). Shortly before his death 
in the rostrum, caused him to be one of the ; he was offered two thousand guineas and all 
most successful and persuasive advocates in I his expenses to go to the United States of 
seducing his auditors to bid freely that ever ' America to dispose of a valuable property in 
appeared at the auction mart. He wrote his I New York. 
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Robins died at Regency House, King's 
Road, Briffhtouy on 8 Feb. 1847, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. He left 
to his widow and children 140,000/., besides 
extensiye real property, lie married, first, 
on 17 Sept. 1800, Isabella Gates, who died 
at Tumham Green on 19 Dec. 1828; and, 
secondly, on 13 Aug. 1831, Miss Marian 
Losack. Among other children he left three 
sons : Georsre Augustus, rector of Eccleston, 
Qieshire; Arthur, rector of Holy Trinity, 
Windsor, and chaplain in ordinary to the \ 
Queen ; and Gilbert, solicitor, 11 Pancras 
Lane, city of London. 

[Thombury's Old and New London, ed. Wal- 
fold, 1887, i. 522-4, iii. 226, t. 221 ; Oent. Mag. 
May 1847, pp. 556-7 ; Times, 20 March 1847, 
p. 6; lllnstrated London News, 21 May 1842, p. 
25, with portrait, 20 Feb. 1847, p. 128, with por- 
trait; Grant's Portraits of Public Characters, 
1841, pp. 261-304 ; Faulkner's History of Brent- 
ford, Ealing, and Chiswick, 1845, p. 323.] 

G. C. B. 

ROBINS, JOHN (1500P-1558), astro- 
loger, bom in Staffordshire about 1500, was 
entered in 1516 at Oxford, where he studied 
UtercB humaniores and theology, and in 1520 
was elected a fellow of All Souls. He gra- 
duated M.A. and was ordained. Having 
taken the degpree of B.D. in 1531, he was in 
1532 made a canon of Christ Church by 
Henry VIII, to whom he was then chaplain. 
In December 1543 he was made canon of 
Windsor and chaplain to Princess Mary. He 
died on 25 Aug. 1558, and was buried in St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor. A marble stone 
with a long inscription was laid over his grave 
(see Hist, et Ant. Oxon. ii. 178 ; Ashhole, 
Antiquities of Berkshire y 1719, iii. 167, 168). 

liobins appears to have been a man of in- 
dustry and polite learning, llisbent was espe- 
cially towards mathematics and astrology, in 
which ' he became the ablest person of his 
time, not excepting bis friend Uecord, whose 
learning was more general ' (AVooD, Atherue 
Oxon, i. 261 ). He left several astronomical 
and astrological tracts in manuscript : 1. * De 
Stellis FixiH,' Bodl. MS. Digby 143. 2. *l)e 
Portentosis Cometis ' (to Henry VIII), Trin. 
Libr. Cambr. 0. 1. 11. (the preface, partly 
plagiarised from Cicero, is reprinted in ilalli- 
well's * Kara Mathematica,' 1839). 3. * De 
Accidentibus futuris' (to Henry VIII),I^dl. 
MS. Ashmol. 186. 4. * Tractatus de Pro- 
gnosticatione per Eclipsin.' 5. * Observationes 
Astrologies,' Brit. Mus. MS. Slnane 1743. 
6. ' Annotationes Astrologi8B,*Brit. Mus. M8. 
Sloane 1773 (containing also ' Epitome in 
Apotelesmata Ptolemiei'). There are ex- 
tracts from 5 and 6 in Bodl. MS. 3407, Seld. 
Arch. B. 79, p. 149. 



[Pits, De lUustr. AngL Seriptt. (appendix), 
p. 880; Bale's Cent. xii. 28; Tanner's Biblio- 
theca Britannica ; Knight's Cyclopedia of Bio- 
graphy; cf. also Bodl. MS. Ashmol. 1123 for 
Windsor ecclesiastical accounts, &c., by Robins.] 

W. F. S. 

ROBINS, JOHN (^. 1650-16^52), ranter, 
was a man of little education. ' As for 
humane learning* (he says) ' I never had any ; 
my Hebrew, Greek, and Latine comes by 
inspiration.' A misdirected study of the 
Bible turned his head. He appears to have 
been a small farmer, owning some land. This 
he sold, and, coming to London with his wife 
Mary (or Joan) Kobins, was known in 1650 
to Lodowicke Muggleton [q. v.J and John 
Reeve (1608-1658) [q. v.] as claiming to be 
something greater than a prophet. He was 
familiarly spoken of as Hhe ranters' god ' and 
' the shakers* god.' His followers deified him, 
and it would seem that he did not reject a 
species of divine homage. His wife ex- 
pected to become the mother of a Messiah. 
Kobins probably viewed himself as an in- 
carnation of the divine being; he asserted 
that he had appeared on earth before, as 
Adam, and as Melchizedek. He claimed a 
power of raising the dead. Robins broached 
a scheme for leading a host of 144,000 persons 
to the Holy Land ; Joshua Garment was to be 
his Moses for this expedition ; the volunteers 
were prepared by a diet of dry bread, raw vege- 
tables, and water, a regimen which proved 
fatal to some of them. On 24 May 1651 Ro- 
bins, his wife, and eight of his followers were 
apprehended at a meeting in Long Alley, 
Moorfields, and consigned to the New Bride- 
well at Clerkenwell, where three other dis- 
ciples were sent to join them. During three 
days they held a sort of public reception of the 
'gentry and citizens' who 'resorted thither 
todispute with them.' Robins reduced his per- 
sonal claim to one of inspiration, and rested 
his hopes of salvation on the merits of our 
Lord ; his followers stoutly maintained his 
higher pretensions. Among the disputants 
was *an Oxford scholar,' who referred to 
the previous fanaticism of William Hacket 
[a. v.], Edmund Coppinger fq. v.], and 
Iieni^ Arthington, giving this last name as 
Arthingworth, perhaps because among the 
followers of Rooins was a Mary Arthing- 
worth. Robins remained in durance for 
more than ten months. On 5 Feb. 1652 
Reeve and Muggleton. who had just re- 
ceived tht'ir own ' commissions ' as prophets, 
visited Robins in his Clerkenwell prison, 
and passed sentence of eternal damnation 
upon him. The scene is graphically narrated 
by Muggleton. Robins saiu afterwards that 
he felt ' a burning in his throat,' and heard 
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an inward voice bidding him recant. Ac- 
cordingly, about two months later, he ad- 
dressed to Cromwell a letter of recantation, 
which obtained him his liberty. He returned 
to the country, repurchased his land, and 
lived quietly. Though he professed to expect 
to * come forth with a greater power/ he was 
not heard of again. 

[The Declaration of John Robins, the false 
prophet . . . and Joshua Beck and John King, the 
two false disciples. ... By G. H., an ear- witness, 
1651 ; Ranters of both Sexes ... by John 
Taylor, 1651; Reeve and Muggleton's Tran- 
scendent SpiritUAll Treatise, 1652; A List of 
some of the Grand Blasphemers and Blasphemies, 
1654 ; Muggleton*8 Acts of the Witnesses, 1699, 
pp. 20 sq., 45 sq.] A. G. 

ROBINS, SANDERSON (1801-1862), 
divine and writer on education, the second son 
of Matthew Robins of St. Mary's, Newington, 
Surrey, was bom in 1801, and educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, whence he matricu- , 
lated on 28 Oct. 1818, graduated B.A. in | 
1823 and M.A. in 1825. In 1826 he was 
appointed rector of Edmonsham, Dorset, in 
1840 of Shaftesbury, and in 1854 of St. - 
James's, Dover. From 1856 to his death, on 
5 Dec. 1862, he was vicar of St. Peter's in 
the Isle of Thanet. He was a broad church- 



man and an educational enthusiast. In his 
most interesting publication, * A Letter to 
. . . Lord John Russell on the Necessity 
and Mode of State Assistance in the Educa- 
tion of the People,' 1851, 8vo (2nd edit, the 
same year), Robins advocated state edu- 
cation on the lines subsequently carried out 
in the act of 1870, and suggested that 
religious teaching ' should stop short of the 
doctrinal differences which divide Christians.' 
The adoption of such teaching in parish 
schools would, he argued, involve Anglicans 
in no sacrifice of principle. 

Robins also published : 1. ' Some Reasons 
against the Revival of Convocation,' 1850, 
8vo. 2.* The Church Schoolmaster,' 1850, 8 vo. 
3. ' An Argument for the Royal Supremacy,' 
Pickering, 1851, 8vo. 4. 'The Whole Evi- 
dence against the Claims of the Roman 
Church,' 1855, 8vo; a work evincing solid 
historical learning. 5. * On Party Spirit in 
the English Church,' 1860, 12mo. 6. * A 
Defence of the Faith,' 1862, 8vo. 7. ' Twenty 
Reasons for accepting the Revised Educa- 
tional Code,' 1862, 8vo. 

[Works in Brit. Mas. Libr. ; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1714-1886; AUibone's Diet, of Engl. 
Lit.; McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia; 
Foster's Index Eccl.] A. F. P. 
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Soben ManufriiC ur Ue Brunne (jt. 13X8- 
isafl). See'UiD 



Uoberu, Sir Abrabata (t7»(-18T3) 
Koberta. Arthur (ISOUIBSti). Sea 

Robert^ WUIiani (17B7-IW3). 
Kobarta, Barrj Cbarln. (IT80-1HI0) 
KnbertK, Bartbolnmew I \e82 ?-\7!i) 
UoberlB, David (1767-1819) . 
Roberts David <17ue-lt)64 ) . 
Roberta, Kmma (1794P-18tO) 
Roberta, FraDcir, D.D.(l6u»-lfl75) 
Robert<,Ueorge(^. I7:i(>l 
Roberta, Ueorfte (''. 1800) 
Robert^ (ieoTKe bJlward (1X31-1805) 
Roberta, (irifflth (/. 1670) 
Koberta or Kobarta, Henrv (/. IGOG) 
Roberta, Henry (d. 1876) 
Roberta, Sir Ilearv tiee ( 1800-lSSU) 
Roberta. Jamia (fi. 1M4-1606) 
Robe^t^Jam«s(Jl. I77fi-I800) 
Roberta, John (1676-1610) 
Rober(a,jDhn(1623i-t684) . 



>aSantetle(l7e07-lS3e). See 



Roberts, T 



Roberta, Sir William (l6Ufi-IB62) 
Roberta, Willimm (IhS5-1666) 
Roberta, William (1767-lfttb) 
Roberta, William llavward. O.D. ((f. 179 
Roberta, William Prowtinf; (1806-1871) 
Koberlsoa, Abrabam 761-14)^6) . 
Koberteon, Al«,inder(1fl70?-17J9) 
Robertaoa, Andrew ( 1 777-IS4&) . 
KoberUnn, Archibald (I76&-18SS) . 
Knbtrtaan, Archibald (rf. 1847) 
Kobertaon, Arcblbatd (1789-1861) . 
Kobertaun, Ban hiilonBir ( jt. 1026) 
KobertaOD, Ddiid (1791^UM) 
KobcrtaoD, Donald ( fl. liJM-lfiBO 
Kobertaon. KbeulViiliam (lfll,T-187<) . 
Kobert«)n, Kroderiok William ( 81(l-ltlfi 
Kobertaon, {itorgt (1748?-IT88) 
Kobertaon, Georfte il7607-l«ai) 
Koberl«iQ, GeorjtBCroom (lM2^18!tt) . 
Robertson, JamM ( I7a0 ?-1788) , 
Kobertaon, James (1714-179)) 
Kobertaon, James (if. I8iO) . 
Kobertaon, James (180B-1SB0) 
Kobertaon, Jamea Burton (1800-1877) 
KuberlBon, Jame> CniKia (1813-1882) 



Kobertaon, Johri 



ni) . 



Rube 



i.Jotan 



~i 12?- 



Rubertaon, Ji 

Kobertaon, Joaepb (1716-1802) 

Roberlaon, Joaepb (ISI0-I866> . 

Robertaon, Joaepb ClintoQ (1788-18$!) . 

Robenaon, I'atrii-k, Lord Kobertaon il 
18S5) 

Kobertaon, Robert, ii.D. ( 174^-18?.!) 

', Kubert»on or Robinaon, Tbotnaa i rf. 

1561) 

RobertaonTbomBa(i/. 1799) . 
I Robertaon, Thomas Campbell (1789-1863) 

Robertaim, Thontai William (18»-I871) 

RoberlaoD, WiUimu (J. IFiSB ?) 

Robertson, William, 1).[1, 1 1705-1783) . 

Robertaon, WiUiam I I7il-I79») , 

Kobertaon. William (1740-1799) . . 

Robertaon, William Hm..- , I'-iO-lsSfi i . 

Roliertaop, Mr Wiliiinii liinlul | la^<''-1889) 

"■ ■ » (1W1T-1881). See 



Litton, Mar 

i:oi«ii>i.ii.joii 

1 of It 



Roberta, Joaeph (I79S-I849) . 
Roberta. Lenea «T l.exi* I IA9ti-l640) 
RDberta,Mar)-(:7B8-l8S4) . 
Roberta, It iirbael |]8i;-l«82). 
Roberta, Voter (niiOP-IHIb) . 
Roberta. Rlehiird (nHV-lHi;)} 
Roberta, Richard (]81I)-IH83). .See 

Roberts. Samuel ( 1800-1 («8i'>)- 
Roberta, Samuel (l.6:i-1848) . 
Roberta, Samuel ( 1800-1885 , . 
Roberta, Thomas (1719 7-1794 ?) . 



d. 172i) 

1^(^.1469). . 
^OD. S<« Hughes, 



I Robin Ddu < 
I (1744 ?-l7a 
Robin Ddu o'r GIvn. .See Daviea, Ru 

, (1769 ?-ieS6). 
Robin ab Gwilvm Ddu. Sec Williams 

bBrt(l7i',7-1850), 
Robin II,.o.i. Se.< Hiod. Robin. 

Mltnr-175 . . 

Uenrv (]778-l*47i 



Robina, lUn 
Robins, I ;■.'. 
Robina, .l<ih 



. 391 Robins. J-li . ., 

. 393 Robins Sanderson ( 180I-l)<iJi') 
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